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FOREWORD 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  country  handbooks  designed  for  use 
by  persons  who  have  need  for  such  background  information.  The 
emphasis  is  on  objective  description  of  contemporary  national  so 
cieties,  focusing  on  basic  social,  economic  and  political  institutions, 
Treatment  is  intended  to  be  comprehensive  rather  than  exhaustive. 
The  studies  are  introductory,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  reader  will 
have  recourse  to  many  other  sources  for  more  detailed  information  in 
areas  of  special  interest.  Extensive  bibliographies  are  included  for 
this  purpose. 

The  authors  have  reached  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  char 
acter  of  the  society  today  and  the  kinds  and  direction  of  change  which 
appear  possible  or  probable  within  the  near  future;  interpretive 
judgments  are  their  sole  responsibility.  The  study  is  in  no  sense  a  plea 
for  any  special  point  of  view,  or  a  recommendation  for  any  specific 
policy.  Its  contents  represent  the  views  of  the  Foreign  Areas  Studies 
Division  of  the  Special  Operations  Eesearch  Office,  The  American 
University,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  having  official  or  definitive 
Department  of  the  Army  approval,  either  expressed  or  implied. 

The  users  of  this  work  should  consider  it  not  as  a  final  product, 
but  as  a  basis  for  further  research  to  fill  gaps  in  the  present  study. 
The  authors'  conclusions  are  subject  to  modification  in  the  light  of 
new  developments  and  information.  Readers  are  accordingly  urged 
to  submit  comments  correcting  errors  of  fact  or  interpretation,  filling 
or  indicating  gaps  of  information  and  suggesting  changes  as  may 
be  appropriate. 
Comments  should  be  addressed  to — 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations 

ATTN:  OPS  SW 

Department  of  the  Army 

Washington,  D.C.    20310 


PREFACE 

The  existence  of  two  Germanies — one  created  in  the  image  of 
Western  parliamentary  democracies  and  the  other  in  the  form  of  a 
Communist  Soviet  puppet  state— is  symptomatic  of  the  division  of 
Europe.  West  and  East  Germany  have  been  rebuilt  since  1945  by  a 
combination  of  external  aid  and  the  hard  work,  creative  energy, 
and  organizational  ability  of  the  Germans  to  the  point  where  each 
is  of  primary  importance  within  its  alliance.  West  Germany  is 
often  called  the  strongest  ally  of  thp  United  States  in  Europe.  East 
Germany  is  the  Soviet  Union's  most  important  trading  partner, 
and  its  Communist  leaders  are  among  the  most  loyal  to  their 
Kremlin  masters. 

The  long-range  stability  of  the  status  quo  in  Europe  is  in  doubt 
primarily  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  a  majority  of  Germans 
in  both  West  and  East  Germany  to  accept  the  permanent  division 
of  their  country.  Within  this  unstable  international  context,  how 
ever,  each  German  state  has  succeeded  in  building  a  relatively  stable 
society.  The  West  German  society  retains  most  of  the  traditional 
German  forms  and  values;  East  Germany  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
social  revolution  as  the  Communists  try  to  build  a  system  in  which 
they  as  representatives  of  the  workers  and  peasants  have  un 
limited  control.  It  is  still  too  early  to  assess  their  success,  but  they 
have  gained  the  support  of  only  a  very  small  percent  of  the 
population. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop  a  picture  of  the  contem 
porary  German  society  through  a  description  of  the  interrelation 
ship  of  its  political,  economic,  social,  and  military  practices  and 
organizations  and  of  the  individuals  who  make  them  up.  The  study 
is  designed  to  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  Germany  by  nonspecial- 
ists  who  want  to  understand  not  only  the  basic  structure  of  the 
political,  economic,  social,  and  military  institutions  which  form 
the  society  but  also  the  character  of  the  people  reflected  through 
these  institutions  and  through  their  attitudes  toward  them. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  principles  behind  the  institu 
tions  on  which  German  society  is  based ;  in  some  cases  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  redefine  the  bases  for  German  society  which  have 
in  many  instances  been  distorted  by  s 
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The  book  is  encyclopedic  in  neither  scope  nor  detail.  It  is  in 
tended  as  a  basic  sourcebook  and,  therefore,  includes  the  factual 
materials  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  objective  nature 
of  the  society.  It  also  includes  subjective  assessments  of  the  vari 
ous  elements  of  the  society  by  the  German  people. 

The  geographical  delimitation  of  the  study  is  arbitrarily  set  as 
the  two  political  entities  in  which  most  Germans  live — the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany)  and  the  German  Demo 
cratic  Republic  (East  Germany) .  The  former  German  areas  east 
of  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  which  now  divides  East  Germany  from 
Poland,  are  not  included,  even  though  the  U.S.  Government  does 
not  recognize  this  area  as  permanently  separated  from  Germany. 

West  and  East  Germany  are  in  most  cases  discussed  separately 
because  of  the  variations  which  have  become  increasingly  appar 
ent  between  the  two  societies  since  1945.  The  purpose  of  combin 
ing  the  two  parts  of  Germany  in  a  single  study  is  to  show  by 
juxtaposition  the  extent  to  which  traditional  German  society  has 
been  changed  by  different  influences  at  work  in  each  part  of  the 
country. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  describe  those  aspects  of  German  society 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  societies  and  -to  show  the  lines 
along  which  it  has  developed  up  to  May  1960,  and  the  course  it 
probably  will  follow  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Different  pressures 
have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  two  halves  of  the  country  in  the 
past  15  years.  These  differences  have  produced  mutations  in  the 
traditional  society;  in  some  cases  they  are  of  a  permanent  nature 
and  have  entered  into  the  very  fiber  of  the  society.  In  other  cases, 
they  may  simply  overlay  basic  elements  which  remain  unchanged 
and  which  will  ultimately  reassert  themselves  when  the  pressures 
are  removed  or  redirected. 


Foreign  words  and  place  names  appear  in  German.  Official  Ger 
man  spellings  have  been  used  in  most  cases,  except  where  a  widely 
accepted  English  term  (for  example,  Bavaria  instead  of  Bayern) 
has  been  used.  After  proper  identification,  the  appellation  "the 
Party"  has  been  used  throughout  to  designate  the  ruling  Com 
munist  Party  of  East  Germany.  English  spellings  follow  Web 
ster's  New  International  Dictionary  (unabridged),  2d  Edition. 
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1 
OF  THE 

Two  Germanics  face  each  other  across  the  Iron  Curtain  which 
divides  Europe  into  hostile  camps.  One  is  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  (Bundesrepublik  Deutschlands — West  Germany).  The 
other  is  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (Deutsche  Demo- 
kratische  Republik— DDR ;  East  Germany) .  Deeply  aware  of  their 
ethnic  and  cultural  unity  and  having  a  strong  sense  of  national 
identity,  virtually  all  Germans  view  the  division  of  their  country, 
forced  on  them  by  their  defeat  in  World  War  II,  as  unnatural  and 
necessarily  temporary. 

Most  Germans  consider  the  German  Reich  as  it  existed  in  1937 
to  be  the  natural  geographical  basis  for  the  German  state  (see 
frontispiece).  But  the  opposed  characters  of  the  Soviet  Com 
munist  and  Western  democratic  forces  which  forged  the  two  states 
have  created  since  1945  two  German  societies  which  are  rapidly 
becoming  distinct  and  possibly  irreconcilable.  It  is  the  conflict 
between  the  deep-seated  German  desire  for  reunification  and  the 
centrifugal  forces  inherent  in  the  persistent  split  that  are  most 
characteristic  of  German  society  in  1960  and  make  Germany  of 
critical  importance  in  international  affairs. 

The  two  Germanies  extend  for  almost  400  miles  across  the  heart 
of  the  strategic  northern  European  plain.  West  Germany,  which 
is  about  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom,  lies  between  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Swiss  and  Austrian  Alps;  East  Germany,  somewhat 
less  than  half  this  size,  lies  immediately  east,  between  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  Czechoslovakia  and  between  West  Germany  and  Poland, 
As  a  result  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  German  Reich  in  1945, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  1937  land  area  was  placed  under  Soviet 
and  Polish  administration  pending  a  final  peace  treaty.  About 
70  percent  of  the  remaining  territory  was  placed  under  the  three 
Western  occupying  powers — England,  France,  and  the  United 
States — and  in  1949  was  constituted  as  West  Germany.  As  of 
early  1960,  West  Germany  had  about  52.6  million  inhabitants,  or 
about  73  percent  of  the  prewar  population  of  Germany,  including 
several  million  refugees  from  East  Germany,  whose  total  popula 
tion  fell  from  about  18  million  shortly  after  the  war  to  about  16.5 


million  in  early  1960.  An  additional  3.4  million  live  in  West  and 
East  Berlin,  which  are  still  under  Four  Power  occupation,  but 
which  are  intimately  associated  with  West  and  East  Germany 
respectively. 

Emerging:  from  World  War  II  divided,  destitute,  unable  to  feed 
itself,  and  with  a  largely  destroyed  economic  base,  both  West  and 
East  Germany  have  accomplished  almost  incredible  recoveries  in 
the  15  years  since  1945.  West  Germany,  vitally  supported  by 
large-scale  financial  assistance  from  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  nations,  performed  what  the  Germans  themselves  call  an 
"economic  miracle"  in  building  an  industrial  economy  second  only 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  East  Germany  built  itself  into  the 
second  most  important  economic  unit  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  despite 
the  rapacious  reparations  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
early  postwar  period.  After  an  initial  period  of  forced  demilitari 
zation,  both  West  and  East  Germany  have  built  military  forces 
which,  although  not  numerically  large,  are  well-equipped,  well- 
trained,  and  capable  of  rapid  expansion. 

With  few  natural  boundaries  along  their  western  borders  and 
even  fewer  along  the  eastern,  the  German  peoples  have  tended 
throughout  their  long  history  to  expand  when  their  neighbors  were 
weak  and  to  fall  back  when  they  were  strong.  Intimate  contact 
with  many  peoples  over  several  millenia  has  made  the  Germans 
as  physically  diversified  a  people  as  any  in  Europe,  but  ethnically 
and  linguistically  they  stem  from  the  nomadic  Teutonic  tribes 
that  entered  the  European  plain  almost  1,000  years  before  Christ. 

SOCIAL  BASES  OF  GERMAN  SOCIETY 

The  Germans  on  both  sides  of  the  political  border  that  divides 
them  are  conscious  of  their  common  heritage.  They  are  ethnically 
and  culturally  a  homogeneous  people.  Since  the  extermination  of 
the  Jews  during  World  War  II,  there  axe  no  minority  groups  of 
any  significance  in  either  West  or  East  Germany.  Over  99  percent 
of  the  people  share  the  German  language  and  cultural  traditions 
and  consider  themselves  part  of  a  single — though  regionally  differ 
entiated — ethnic  group.  Standard  high  German  is  spoken  by  vir 
tually  all  Germans.  Local  dialects  are  commonly  used,  however, 
and  in  some  cases  are  difficult  for  individuals  from  another  part  of 
Germany  to  understand.  It  is  through  these  dialects  that  the  still 
strongly  felt  regional  loyalties  are  expressed. 

Germans  axe  divided  religiously  into  Catholics  and  Lutherans. 
In  West  Germany,  the  split  is  almost  even ;  Lutherans  have  a  slight 
preponderance,  but  some  areas,  such  as  Bavaria  and  the  Rhine 
Valley,  are  mainly  Catholic.  Lutherans  comprise  about  80  percent 
of  the  population  of  East  Germany.  This  religious  difference, 


which  was  bom  out  of  the  bitter  religious  wars  of  the  17th  cen 
tury,  has  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  animosity  among  the  Germans. 
The  West  German  Government  has  tried  to  prevent  either  religious 
community  from  gaining  a  significant  political  advantage,  and 
both  Catholics  and  Lutherans  have  joined  in  a  single  Christian 
Party,  the  Christian  Democratic  Union,  which  governs  the 
country.  In  East  Germany,  the  two  churches  have  cooperated  in 
common  defense  against  the  harassment  of  the  Communist 
government. 

In  common  with  other  modern  Western  European  societies,  the 
German  social  structure  is  based  on  a  complex  of  classes,  identified 
primarily  by  their  economic  status.  German  society,  however,  has 
retained  more  characteristics  of  the  medieval  feudal  system  than 
have  its  neighbors,  and  its  social  system  thus  has  a  peculiarly 
archaic  flavor.  Particularly  in  West  Germany,  the  social  structured 
is  still  rather  rigidly  stratified.  """\i 

In  East  Germany,  the  Communists  are,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
tempting  to  remake  the  social  system  in  their  own  image.  The 
changes  they  are  forcing  on  the  country  have  attained  the  pro 
portion  of  a  revolution,  the  first  social  revolution  in  German  his 
tory.  In  theory,  they  are  trying  to  restructure  society  to  give  the 
leading  role  to  the  workers  and  peasants  and  gradually  to  eliminate 
all  class  distinctions.  In  fact,  a  new  oligarchic  class  structure  has 
developed,  completely  controlled  by  the  Communist  Party  bureauc 
racy,  which  is  preoccupied  with  fostering  its  own  interests.  The 
traditional  classes  are  in  the  process  of  being  destroyed,  and 
traditional  German  values  are  under  attack  through  intensive 
propaganda  and  the  total  control  of  all  aspects  of  the  individual's 
life  through  his  forced  membership  in  a  number  of  Communist- 
controlled  mass  organizations. 

Regardless  of  the  form  of  class  structure,  individual  social  status 
within  any  established  hierarchy  is  carefully  preserved  through  a 
number  of  formalities  and  symbols,  such  as  the  extensive  use  of 
titles,  the  formalism  in  interpersonal  relations,  the  consciousness 
of  the  relative  status  of  each  person  in  a  relationship,  and  the 
differences  in  attitude  accorded  superiors  and  inferiors  in  the 
social  hierarchy.  In  social  contacts,  the  office  rather  than  the  per 
sonality  of  the  individuals  normally  determines  the  relationship. 

This  inflexibility  is  also  expressed  in  the  attitude  of  Germans 
toward  authority.  The  closely  knit,  father-dominated  family, 
which  has  been  accepted  as  the  stereotype  of  the  German  family, 
instilled  in  the  individual  from  early  childhood  a  strict  discipline 
and  a  high  respect  for  authority.  The  stereotype  has  been  modified 
by  the  greater  freedom  accorded  women,  but  it  still  retains  a 
degree  of  validity,  particularly  in  West  Germany,  This  attitude 


is  extended  to  the  individual's  willingness  to  submit  to  any  recog 
nized  authority,  especially  that  stemming-  from  the  state,  which 
he  considers  the  highest  form  of  society  and  with  which  he  identi 
fies  Ms  interests.  In  time  of  crisis*  he  readily  subordinates  his  own 
immediate  interests  to  those  of  the  state. 

Formality  plays  an  important  role  in  the  German  personality. 
Virtually  every  social  situation  has  been  formalized,  and  individual 
reaction  to  it  can  be  judged  against  an  established  code  of  behavior. 
This  characteristic  has  led  to  a  social  system  in  which  political, 
economic,  and  social  institutions  are  highly  organized  and  of  de 
cisive  influence.  Political  parties,  governmental  bureaucracy,  labor 
movements,  employers"  associations,  religious  societies,  social 
groups*  clubs,  and  fraternities  are  numerous  and  strong.  Germans 
tend  to  be  comfortable  only  in  situations  in  which  an  institutional 
framework  is  explicitly  formalized  and  within  which  he  can  carry 
on  his  social  relationships  with  a  minimum  of  dependence  on  per 
sonal  initiative. 

POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

Politically  and  economically— and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  socially— 
two  distinct  Germanics  have  emerged  since  1945*  In  these  areas, 
West  Germany  ia  basically  similar  to  the  other  Western  European 
states ;  It  m  governed  a&  a  parliamentary  democracy ;  its  economy 
is  baaed  on  a  system  of  free  enterprise;  and  its  social  structure, 
although  highly  conservative,  may  he  freely  modified  as  changing 
circumstances  dictate.  East  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  totali 
tarian  Communist  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union,  governed  by  a 
single  party  t  which  monopolizes  all  political  and  police  power;  its 
economy  is  largely  socialized  and  centrally  controlled;  and  its 
social  system  is  under  heavy  pressure  to  conform  to  the  Com 
munist  tenets  of  the  ruling"  clique,  which  claims  to  be  trying  to 
build  a  worker-peasant  society  as  a  prelude  to  an  ultimately  class 
less  society. 

West  Germany  m  a  federation  of  10  states  (Lande.r)  plus  West 
Berlin,  The  Basic  Law  establishing"  the  legal  framework  of  West 
Germany  wan  promulgated  in  May  1949  by  representatives  of  the 
German  states,  with  the  approval  of  the  British,  American,  and 
French  military  occupation  governments.  It  established  a  par 
liamentary  system  in  which  legislative  power  m  vented  in  two 
houses:  The  Bundestag  which  represents  the  German  people  di 
rectly;  and  the  Rundearat*  which  represents  the  governments  of 
the  Lander  in  rough  proportion  to  their  population*  The  executive 
branch  IH  chosen  by  and  responsible  to  the  ttuxideHtag,  which  is 
the  more  powerful  legislative  house.  Individual  freedoms  are 
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painstakingly  written  into  the  Basic  Law  and  protected  by  an 
independent  judiciary  branch. 

The  balance  of  power  inherent  in  this  governmental  system  has, 
however,  been  weakened  by  the  persistence  of  a  traditional  incli 
nation  of  the  majority  of  West  Germans  to  allow  a  small  minority 
of  governmental  officials  and  representatives  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  government  in  their  name  while  they  occupy  themselves 
with  their  personal  affairs.  As  a  result,  the  tendency  toward  a 
strong  executive  and  powerful,  centralized  bureaucracy,  which 
is  traditional  in  German  political  history,  has  reasserted  itself, 
especially  because  of  the  dominating  personality  of  the  first  Chan 
cellor  of  West  Germany,  Konrad  Adenauer.  Adenauer  and  virtu 
ally  all  other  public  officials  have  shown  a  high  degree  of  intelli 
gence  and  good  will  in  conforming  to  the  democratic  principles  of 
the  Basic  Law.  They  have  been  careful  to  preserve  individual 
rights  and  freedoms  and  to  permit  to  a  considerable  measure  the 
free  play  of  political  and  economic  forces.  But  their  desire  to 
direct  West  Germany  firmly  along  the  road  to  stability  and  ac 
ceptance  in  the  Western  alliance  led  them  to  give  the  Government 
the  character  of  a  guided  democracy. 

East  Germany  is  a  Communist  totalitarian  state  ruled  by  the 
Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party  (Sozialistische  Einheitspartei 
Deutschlands— SED)  under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  Com 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Constitution  of  East  Ger 
many,  decreed  by  the  SED  in  May  1949,  waft  based  ostensibly  on 
the  liberal  constitution  of  the  pre-Na%i  Weimar  Republic  but  has 
been  altered  in  certain  essentials  which  render  it  in  fact  a  docu 
ment  through  which  the  SED  could  legally  exercise  a  monopoly  of 
power  and  mold  East  Germany  into  a  worker-peasant  socialist 
state.  A  legislature  was  to  represent  the  people  directly  and 
through  the  Lander. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  East  Germany  was  to  be  a  federal 
state  governed  by  a  two-house  legislature  which  would  control 
the  executive  branch.  In  fact,  the  states  and  the  legislative  house 
intended  to  represent  their  interests  quickly  foil  into  disuse,  al 
though  they  were  not  constitutionally  abolished  until  1958.  The 
remaining-  popularly  elected  house  is  virtually  monopolized  by 
Communists  because  of  the  single-list  electoral  system,  which 
gives  the  voter  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  candidates  selected  by 
the  Party  or  risk  imprisonment  by  refusing*  to  vote  in  favor  of 
them.  The  legislature  is  thus  reduced  to  a  rubberstamp  body  un 
der  the  thumb  of  the  executive  branch,  whose  leaders  are  all  lead 
ing  members  of  the  SED.  The  judiciary,  police,  and  armed  forces 
are  completely  controlled  by  the  same  individuals.  Individual 


rights  and  freedoms  have  been  emasculated  to  the  point  that  the 
East  German  citizen  is  a  disciplined  servant  of  the  state. 

The  SED  is  a  monolithically  organized  party  under  the  leader 
ship  of  Walter  Ulbricht  and  a  small  group  of  his  stanch  supporters, 
all  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  reliable  instruments  of  Soviet 
policy.  Their  control  over  East  Germany  is  made  secure  by  the 
presence  in  the  country  of  22  Soviet  army  divisions. 

The  economics  of  West  and  East  Germany  diverge  along  the 
same  lines  as  do  their  political  systems.  The  West  German  econ 
omy  is  almost  wholly  privately  operated,  but  the  Government 
maintains  the  legal  right  to  regulate  economic  practices  to  ensure 
that  the  prerogatives  of  free  enterprise  are  not  abused.  Workers 
are  protected  against  insecurity  by  a  broad  social  security  pro 
gram;  unprincipled  or  fraudulent  competitive  practices  and  re 
straint  of  free  trade  are  punishable  by  law.  The  Government  is 
involved  directly  in  production  or  trade  only  to  a  negligible  extent. 

The  East  German  economy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  largely 
socialized.  By  April  1960,  all  agricultural  land  was  organized  into 
either  state-owned  farms  or  production  cooperatives,  operating 
under  close  supervision  by  state  organs.  Virtually  all  major  indus 
trial  enterprises  were  nationalized,  and  their  management  placed 
in  the  hands  of  state-appointed  management  boards,  operating  un 
der  policies  established  by  a  highly  centralized  State  Planning 
Commission,  which  promulgates  long-range  production  and  in 
vestment  plans,  allocates  raw  materials  and  labor,  and  sets  prices 
and  trading  policies.  Only  small  traders  and  some  craftsmen  re 
mained  outside  this  Government-directed  system,  and  they  were 
closely  supervised  by  the  state-controlled  Chambers  of  Industry 
and  Commerce,  who  determined  their  access  to  raw  materials,  use 
^i  labor  and  capital,  and  prices  for  finished  products  or  services. 
*  Since  1945,  the  economies  of  West  and  East  Germany  have  be 
come  competitive;  before,  they  had  been  closely  integrated  and 
complementary.  Both  parts  of  Germany  are  highly  industrialized 
— among  the  most  industrialized  nations  in  the  world — although 
neither  part  is  rich  in  industrial  resources.  Both  are,  therefore, 
heavily  dependent  on  foreign  trade  to  supply  needed  raw  materials, 
West  Germany  also  depends  on  imports  for  about  25  percent  of  its 
foodstuffs;  East  Germany,  for  about  10  percent.  Trade  between 
the  two  areas  has  dropped  to  a  small  percent  of  its  prewar  level, 
and  each  area  has  turned  toward  the  nations  with  which  it  is  allied 
to  supply  its  needs. 

,  West  Germany  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  creation  of  multi 
lateral  Western  European  production  and  marketing  pools.  Its 
economic  strength  gives  it  a  dominant  position  in  the  six-nation 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and  the  European  Economic 


Community  (the  Common  Market) .  East  Germany  Is  the  Soviet 
Union's  most  important  trading  partner  and  a  keystone  of  the 
increasingly  integrated  economy  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

THE  "GERMAN  PROBLEM" 

The  strategic  location  of  Germany  athwart  the  northern  Euro 
pean  plain,  still  the  most  important  line  of  advancement  for  the 
land  forces  of  either  the  Soviet  bloc  or  the  Western  alliance;  the 
opposition  of  two  hostile  German  armies  backed  up  by  the  most 
powerful  military  organizations  of  the  world;  and  the  unwilling 
ness  of  either  the  Western  Allies  or  the  Soviet  Union  to  condone 
any  weakening  of  its  close  relationship  with  West  and  East  Ger 
many  respectively  combine  to  make  the  solution  of  the  German 
problem  a  key  to  world  peace. 

The  instability  of  the  present  (early  1960)  status  of  Germany 
poses  the  greatest  threat  to  peace.  The  Soviet  Union  has  estab 
lished  formal  though  frigid  relations  with  the  West  German  Gov 
ernment  but  maintains  a  barrage  of  invective  against  it  in  an 
effort  to  weaken  its  international  position.  The  Western  Allies 
have  agreed  with  the  West  German  leaders  in  refusing  to  recog 
nize  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  German  state.  West  Germans 
are  unwilling  to  risk  a  general  war  to  accomplish  the  reunification 
they  deeply  desire,  but  they  are  equally  unwilling  to  negotiate  a 
reunification  with  an  East  German  Government  they  consider  an 
instrument  of  Soviet  policy.  They  have  the  support  of  the  West 
ern  Allies  in  this  policy.  The  East  German  Government  appears 
willing  to  accept  the  division  of  Germany  if  it  can  attain  inter 
national  recognition  but  continues  to  work  to  take  over  all  of 
Germany  through  subversion  of  the  West  German  Government. 
In  this  policy,  it  is  fully  supported  by  the  Soviet  leaders.  r~ "\ 

The  most  dangerous  point  of  conflict  between  West  and  East\ 
Germany  concerns  the  status  of  West  Berlin.  Still  under  at  least  ^ 
nominal  Four-Power  occupation,  the  two  Berlins  duplicate  in 
miniature  the  division  of  Germany  as  a  whole.  West  Berlin  is 
closely  associated  with  West  Germany  though  maintaining  a  de 
gree  of  autonomy ;  East  Berlin  has  been  fully  integrated  into  East 
Germany  and  has  become  its  capital  city.  The  freedom  of  West 
Berlin  has  been  repeatedly  threatened  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  East  German  Government,  which  fears  the  effect  its 
affluence  and  liberalism  will  have  on  their  own  people  and  which 
insists  that  it  rightly  belongs  to  East  Germany.  Located  more 
than  100  miles  inside  Communist  territory,  West  Berlin  is  ex 
tremely  vulnerable  to  harassment,  and  its  continued  existence  as  a 
free  city  depends  entirely  on  the  support  of  the  Western  Allies. 
Their  commitment  to  its  survival  was  shown  in  the  1948  Berlin 


airlift  and  in  their  refusal  to  consider  demands  that  they  negotiate 
a  new  status  for  the  city. 

The  solution  of  the  German  problem  depends  on  an  agreement 
between  the  major  powers  of  the  free  world  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Efforts  were  made  to  find  such  a  solution  at  the  Summit  Confer 
ence  of  1955.  The  Soviet  ultimatum  to  the  West  to  agree  to  a  new 
Berlin  status  precipitated  the  abortive  Summit  meeting  of  May 
1960.  The  irreconcilable  positions  of  the  two  sides  and  their 
failure  since  1948  to  reach  agreement  on  any  major  points  of  con 
flict  indicate  that  the  German  problem  will  long  continue  to 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  STABILITY  IN  GERMAN  SOCIETY 

Despite  the  instability  of  the  two  Germanies  in  the  international 
sphere  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  populations  of  either  part  to 
accept  the  division  as  permanent,  both  West  and  East  Germany 
have  achieved  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  a  degree  of  internal 
stability. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  West  German  people  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  improvement  in  their  living  standard  and  with  the 
revival  of  West  Germany  as  a  major  world  power.  There  is  no 
significant  group  which  desires  a  basic  change  in  the  current  gov 
ernmental  or  social  system.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  attachment 
to  democratic  ideals  among  West  Germans,  but  the  Government 
leadership  appears  sincerely  committed  to  a  democratic  and  pro- 
West  policy,  and  the  large  majority  of  the  people  are  clearly  will 
ing  to  follow  this  leadership.  The  undercurrent  of  bitterness  over 
the  terms  of  the  peace  settlement  after  World  War  I  and  the 
critical  economic  and  political  difficulties  which  prepared  the  way 
f or  the  Nazi  seizure  of  power  from  the  Weimar  Republic  have  no 
counterpart  in  West  Germany  in  I960. 

There  are,  however,  problem  areas  which  permit  concern  over 
the  long-run  stability  of  West  Germany.  It  is  probable  that  the 
continued  development  of  democratic  principles  depends  largely  on 
the  good  will  and  intelligence  of  a  small  number  of  West  German 
leaders.  The  majority  of  the  people  appear  to  understand  little 
of  the  civil  responsibilities  of  citizens  in  a  democracy,  They  vote 
readily  for  their  representatives  in  the  Government  but  take  little 
interest  in  assuring  that,  once  in  office,  these  leaders  continue  to 
act  in  their  name.  The  younger  generation  of  West  Germans  has 
been  taught  practically  nothing  of  the  antisocial  excesses  of  the 
Nazi  regime,  and  some  expressions- — though  still  insignificant  ones 
— of  a  desire  for  a  dramatic  policy  in  keeping  with  the  epic  German 
nationalist  traditions  have  been  heard.  Some  Germans  believe  that 
their  future  development  requires  that  they  reassert  a  degree  of 
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independence  from  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe — par 
ticularly  from  France,  Italy,  and  the  Benelux  countries,  to  which 
they  are  closely  allied.    The  unprecedented  growth  of  the  West 
German  economy  has  created  inflationary  pressures  which,  if  not 
checked  could  restrict  further  economic  development  and  pce^ 
cipitate  an  economic  crisis.  Full  employment,  rising  prices,  and  a  j 
coal  glut  have  for  this  reason  caused  some  concern  among  Westj 
German  economists  during  the  past  year. 

The  continued  stability  of  West  Germany  thus  appears  to  depend 
on  a  continued  economic  prosperity,  on  the  strong  leadership  by 
democratically  persuaded  leaders,  and  on  the  absence  of  any  severe 
crisis  in  the  international  -phere. 

East  Germany  also  appears  to  have  a  degree  of  stability.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Communist  government  has  the  active  support  of 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  population  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  reduced  to  a  sullen,  apathetic  acceptance  of  the 
totalitarian  regime.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  regime  is 
so  great  and  so  supported  by  the  might  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  hostile  masses  cannot  rise  to  overthrow  the  government  nor 
even  dare  show  openly  their  hostility  to  it;  there  is  little  chance  of 
a  repetition  of  the  short-lived  spontaneous  uprisings  of  June  1953. 

But  the  enmity  of  the  East  Germans  for  their  Communist  gov 
ernment  is  gradually  becoming  less  acute  as  the  government  proves 
its  stability  and  begins  to  take  effective  measures  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  the  people  and  to  build  East  Germany  into  an 
important  state  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  regime  is  probably  even 
beginning  to  succeed  in  getting  some  East  Germans  to  identify 
their  own  interests  with  those  of  the  state.  As  of  May  1960,  the 
flow  of  refugees  to  West  Germany  remained  high  as  the  regime 
moves  against  one  group  after  another  in  the  society  to  further  its 
program  of  complete  socialization. 


CHAPTER  2 

HISTORICAL  SETTING 

Twentieth  century  Germany  inherited  a  variety  of  conflicting, 
dividing  factors  which  help  to  explain  the  special  role  which  the 
country  has  played  in  recent  European  history  and  the  crucial 

position  held  by  West  and  East  Germany  today.  The  German 
lands,  situated  initially  outside  the  boundaries  of  classical  civilisa 
tion,  came  to  occupy  a  mediating  position,  without  natural  fron 
tiers  between  a  rising  Western  civilization  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  Slavic  areas  in  the  east  ripe  for  colonization, 

After1  a  period  during  the  Middle  Ages  when  German  kings  were 
the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe,  political  fragmentation 
weakened  Germany  leaving  it  vulnerable  to  papal  intervention  and 
to  continuous  fostering  of  German  impotence  by  France,  which 
was  rising  in  power.  Pressed  by  the  French  incursions  in  the 
West,  German  strength  turned  eastward  where  colonial  and  com 
mercial  enterprises,  such  as  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  Han- 
seatic  League,  gradually  gave  way  to  the  modern  state  erected  in 
Brandenburg-Prussia  by  the  stern  Hohenzollerns. 

The  emergence  of  Prussia  as  the  dominant  German  state  was 
furthered  by  the  divisive  influence  of  the  Reformation,  which  made 
the  German  lands  a  battlefield  for  religious  passions,  and  by  the 
petty  absolutisms  which  grew  out  of  the  Thirty  Years1  War  in 
western  areas  during  the  17th  century.  By  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  in  the  mid-1 8tfa  century,  Prussia  was  strong  enough  to 
challenge  Austria  for  hegemony  among  the  German  territories,  but 
it  was  still  greatly  retarded}  denpite  its  modern  administration  and 
army,  in  developing  a  unified  nation-state  of  the  French  or  English 
type. 

Only  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  under  Bismaxck's 
vigorous  leadership,  did  Germany  catch  up  with  its  western 
neighbors  politically  and  economically  through  national  unifica 
tion  and  industrial  development  But  the  advance  had  its  price; 
Modernization  took  under  the  of  the  Prussian  Crown, 

the  autocratic  nature  of  which  remained  unmodified  by  the  ful 
fillment  of  popular  demands  for  Individual  righte  and  a  civic  role, 
Bismarck'*  dismissal  thus  a  large  accretion  of  power  into 
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the  irresponsible  hands  of  a  governing  clique  unfettered  by  popular 
mandates.  Although  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  resulted  in  a 
superficial  coalescence  of  conflicting  interests  in  support  of  the 
state,  the  deep  cleavage  between  the  rationale  of  state  power  and 
the  demand  for  a  free  and  possibly  socialistic  society  survived  to 
plague  Germany's  first  experiment  in  republican  government. 

After  World  War  I,  the  Weimar  Republic  suffered  in  approxi 
mately  equal  measure  from  the  lack  of  internal  agreement  as  to 
the  worth  of  democratic  processes  and  from  the  unfriendly  policies 
of  the  victorious  nations.  The  economic  and  diplomatic  stabiliza 
tion  briefly  enjoyed  in  the  Stresemann  era  gave  way  to  the  utter 
breakdown  of  democratic  government  after  the  economic  crash  of 
1929,  with  both  political  extremes,  Communists  and  National  So 
cialists,  gaining  accordingly.  In  desperation  President  Hinden- 
burg,  anything  but  a  military  democrat  himself,  turned  to  the  dem- 
ogogic  solutions  offered  by  Hitler  and  his  reactionary  supporters. 

The  advent  of  the  Nazis  to  power  spelled  the  end  of  the  rem 
nants  of  German  freedom  and  the  beginning  of  rampant  expansion 
ism  in  foreign  relations.  While  Germans  languished  in  totalitarian 
fetters,  lulled  into  false  security  by  economic  recovery  that  fol 
lowed  war  preparations  from  1936  on,  Hitler  embarked  on  the 
road  to  total  war.  After  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Germany — the 
devastation  of  wax  aggravated  by  Hitler's  determination  to  carry 
the  country  with  him  into  oblivion — the  Germans  were  left  to  the 
mercy  of  their  conquerors  once  again. 

This  time  the  victors  were  themselves  divided,  and  Germany  was 
soon  split  territorially  into  opposing  camps.  The  western  regimes 
followed  the  exhortations  and  examples  of  their  Western  mentors 
in  rebuilding  a  free  society  with  its  center  of  gravity  in  the  West 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  country  was  subjected  to  sovietization 
and  inclusion  in  the  Eastern  bloc  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Both  have  been  aided  in  their  economic  and  political  recovery  by 
the  victors,  and  both  are  now  strong  enough  to  exercise  significant 
influence  in  their  respective  alliances. 

THE  ANCIENT  PERIOD 

Germanic  tribes  first  appear  in  history  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  B.C.  after  which  date  their  repeated  incursions  into  the 
Roman  Empire  alternated  with  Roman  attempts  to  subjugate 
them.  Until  the  collapse  of  Roman  power  in  the  early  fifth  century 
when  Germanic  peoples  overran  the  western  parts  of  the  Empire 
at  will,  the  Rhine  and  Danube  Rivers  constituted  a  sort  of  truce 
line  beyond  which  Roman  influence  was  at  most  sporadic  and 
superficial. 

Gradually  the  Germanic  tribes  crystallized  into  three  main 
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groups — Franks,  Saxons,  and  Alemanni — of  which  the  Franks  be 
came  the  dominant  power  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
During  the  reign  of  Clovis,  who  had  accepted  conversion  to  Chris 
tianity,  the  Franks  consolidated  their  control  over  the  Rhineland 
in  the  early  sixth  century,  but  had  limited  success  in  subjugating 
the  more  easterly  tribes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  Frankish  ruler  Charles 
Martel — founder  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty — began  a  campaign 
<5TTS52n>ined  religious  and  economic  penetration  of  the  Germanic 
lands  east  of  the  Rhine.  With  his  encouragement  St.  Boniface  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  German  Christian  church,  which,  although 
only  superficially  transforming  the  substratum  of  paganism,  per 
mitted  the  extension  of  Roman  Catholic  influence  to  all  but  the 
recalcitrant  Saxons  and  thus  constituted  an  important  prelude  to 
political  unification. 

THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

Charles  MartePs  grandson,  Charlemagne,  succeeded  through 
relentless  military  and  missionary  campaigns  in  bringing  the  areas 
of  present-day  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  northern 
Italy,  and  the  low  countries  within  a  precariously  unified  adminis 
tration.  His  coronation  as  Emperor  by  Pope  Leo  III  in  Rome  on 
Christmas  day,  800,  marked  the  emergence  of  a  successor  in  west 
ern  and  central  Europe  of  the  defunct  Roman  Empire  which  could 
protect  the  papacy  and  assume  equality  with  the  earlier  Byzantine 
successor  of  the  Empire  divided  from  it  by  the  rise  of  Islam  and 
developing  along  different  lines.  Charlemagne's  empire  remained, 
however,  essentially  a  Frankish  kingdom  with  its  center  in  Aachen. 
The  centrifugal  forces  of  such  Germanic  tribes  as  the  Saxons  and 
Bavarians  were  too  strong  to  permit  more  than  a  tenuous  and 
unquiet  unity.  The  death  of  Charlemagne  in  814  was  followed  by 
the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  Empire.  One  or  two  generations  of 
Frankish  administration  were  insufficient  to  fashion  a  cohesive 
political  tradition  centering  on  royal  authority  in  the  compara 
tively  newly  conquered  regions  of  Germany  as  it  did  in  France. 
The  lack  of  a  clear  rule  of  succession  led  to  the  division  of  the 
Empire  among  rival  heirs  of  Charlemagne's  son,  Louis  the  Pious. 
In  843,  the  three  chief  claimants  signed  the  Treaty  of  Verdun 
which  divided  the  Empire  into  three  north-to-south  slices:  The 
westernmost  constituting  roughly  medieval  France  and  the  east 
ernmost,  roughly  the  German  lands  east  of  the  Rhine  (fig.  2) . 

The  two  regions  quickly  developed  different  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  rule.  In  the  German  area,  where  both  rulership  and 
individual  free  status  had  retained  greater  vitality,  a  feudal  or 
ganization  was  more  remote  than  in  France.  Power  devolved  upon 
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.........     Farthest  eastward  extention  of  the  Carolingian  Empire  (843) 

^.Jlll    Boundary  lines  fixed  by  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843) 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation 

Source:    Adapted  from  William  R.  Shepherd,  Historical  Atlaj,   1956,   pp.  56,  67, 

Figure  2.     The  Carolinffian  Empire  (84$)  amd  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  (c.  1097). 

those  Carolingian  administrators  who  stood  out  as  effective  mili 
tary  leaders.  Five  great  German  duchies — Franconia,  Bavaria, 
Swabia,  Saxony,  and  Thuringia — evolved  and  gradually  assumed 
the  trappings  of  petty  kingdoms.  The  ties  of  legitimacy  were 
broken  when  the  Carolingian  line  died  out,  and  the  Imperial  Crown 
laced  the  continuing  problem  of  asserting  its  power  successfully 
against  the  territorial  dukes. 

Two  great  dynasties,  the  Saxon  and  the  Salian,  which  dominated 
during  the  10th  and  llth  centuries  reversed  the  particularist  trend. 
The  territorial  dukes  were  circumvented  by  a  monarchy  that  suc 
ceeded  during  the  10th  century  in  governing  with  major  assistance 
from  a  German  church  subservient  not  to  the  dukes  but  to  the 
Crown  and  during  the  llth  through  a  developing  Salian  imperial 
administration.  The  duration  of  strong  central  authority  went  far 
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toward  eliminating  regional  peculiarities  and  loyalties,  and  rising 
trade  and  cultural  advance  introduced  a  new  sense  of  kinship 
among  the  German  provinces.  At  the  same  time,  however,  absorp 
tion  in  the  conflict  with  the  dukes  caused  the  monarchy  to  ignore 
the  classes  of  freemen  and  aristocracy — neither  of  them  bound  as 
yet  by  feudal  hierarchial  ties — which  were  developing  a  political 
consciousness  that  would  later  cause  trouble  for  the  Empire. 

The  Saxon  kings,  who  ruled  from  919  to  1024,  rescued  the  idea 
of  empire  from  the  desuetude  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Inheriting 
a  tradition  of  kingship  and  monarchical  rights  from  the  Carolin- 
gians,  their  empire  was  nevertheless  a  far  different  thing  from  the 
Frankish  kingdom.  Lacking  the  ecumenical  motive  of  Charle 
magne  and  superseding  old  tribal  loyalties,  it  became  under  the 
forceful  leadership  of  the  Saxon  kings  a  truly  German  empire. 
They  established  the  hereditary  principle  of  succession,  increased 
the  crown  lands,  so  important  as  a  basis  of  power,  and  extended 
their  influence  in  several  directions. 

One  great  enterprise  during  this  period  was  the  conquest  of 
eastern  territories,  accompanied  by  settlement  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  The  church  moved  along  in  the  wake  of  fortification,  osten 
sibly  to  convert  the  pagans,  but  motivated  at  least  as  much  by  a 
chance  to  increase  holdings  and  economic  advantage.  The  severe 
treatment  accorded  the  conquered  Slavs  aroused  their  hostility  and 
stimulated  the  political  cohesion  of  Poles  and  Bohemians.  As  they 
gained  strength  they  successfully  prevented  further  German  ex 
pansion  toward  the  end  of  the  10th  century. 

The  formal  revival  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  dates  from  962, 
when  Otto  I  (the  Great)  received  the  title  "Imperator  et  Augus 
tus"  in  Rome.  The  Imperial  Crown  necessarily  turned  the  Saxon 
kings'  attention  southward  toward  Burgundy  and,  still  more,  to 
ward  Italy.  But  their  aims  there  were  limited  ones,  whereas  the 
legacy  of  the  imperial  tradition  greatly  strengthened  the  crown 
in  its  northern  home.  The  German  hold  on  Italy  waned  in  the 
llth  century  and  the  offended  papacy  was  able  to  combine  forces 
with  the  Empire's  internal  opposition. 

The  Salian  rulers,  inheriting  the  accomplishments  of  the  Saxon 
dynasty,  stood  out  in  the  llth  century  as  the  most  powerful  kings 
in  Europe.  At  this  stage  Germany  was  well  in  advance  of  either 
France  or  England  in  the  modernity  of  its  political  and  govern 
mental  conceptions.  Under  Conrad  II,  Henry  III,  and  Henry  IV, 
from  1024  to  1106,  the  constructive  features  of  monarchy  reached 
fruition. 

The  most  obvious  of  the  Salian  accomplishments  was  the  de 
velopment  of  a  permanent  administrative  system  based  not  on 
personnel  or  dynastic  relations  but  on  a  class  of  "ministeriales," 
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officials  of  the  crown.  The  Salian  administrative  machinery  proved 
effective,  though  not  as  directly  influential  on  the  populace  as  in 
feudal  France.  The  monarchy  was  challenged  unsuccessfully  in 
1075  by  an  uprising-  of  the  peasantry,  which  sided  with  the  nobility 
in  opposing-  the  administrative  burdens  imposed  by  the  monarchy. 

A  more  compelling  challenge,  the  so-called  Investiture  Contest, 
which  endangered  the  throne  itself,  came  to  a  climax  in  1077.  The 
controversy  was  a  head-on  collision  between  church  and  state, 
Pope  Gregory  VII  and  Henry  IV,  that  pitched  Germany  into  dis 
order  for  a  generation,  to  the  lasting  detriment  of  the  Empire. 
Essentially  it  was  a  struggle  for  the  German  church,  which  recog 
nized  the  headship  of  the  Emperor  and  was,  hence,  largely  outside 
papal  authority.  Gregory  insisted  that  Henry  give  up  his  rights 
over  the  church,  eventually  extending  his  argument  to  an  outright 
attack  on  divine  right  of  kings  and  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
Pope  was  joined  by  large  elements  of  the  German  aristocracy 
whose  motives  were  not  reform  of  the  church  but  release  from 
imperial  control.  Henry  was  eventually  forced  to  the  personal 
humiliation  of  his  famous  journey  to  Canossa  to  conciliate  the 
Pope  and  outwit  the  German  opposition.  But  he  did  not  renounce 
his  imperial  role  as  head  of  the  German  church,  and  the  struggle 
was  prolonged  beyond  the  deaths  of  both  opponents. 

The  contest  had  been  accompanied  by  rampant  civil  war,  devas 
tation  of  religious  establishments,  and  general  loss  of  central  con 
trol.  The  disorder  lasted,  to  some  degree  at  least,  until  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century  and  the  rise  of  the  Hohenstauf  en  dynasty.  The 
crown  had  fallen  into  a  sorry  state  of  dependency  upon  aristocratic 
factions.  Its  control  over  Italy  was  lost;  its  control  over  Germany 
was  so  impaired  that  the  governing  edifice  built  up  over  two  cen 
turies  by  Saxon  and  Salian  kings  was  scarcely  visible  when  Fred 
erick  Barbarossa  began  to  revive  the  Empire  in  1152. 

Exploiting  their  opportunity  fully,  the  aristocracy  took  over 
administration  and  organized  it  around  increasing  numbers  of 
castles,  which  came  to  form  the  visible  expression  of  territorial 
fragmentation  and  a  particularism  which  was  to  haunt  eight  cen 
turies  of  German  history.  Feudalism  advanced  with  singular 
rapidity,  making  vast  inroads  on  the  class  of  freemen.  A  full- 
fledged  German  feudal  order  eventuated,  lacking  only  the  capstone 
of  the  hierarchy:  The  monarchy  had  lost,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  its  preeminence  in  the  German  lands. 

During  the  century  of  Hohenstaufen  rule  over  the  Empire,  the 
reigns  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  (1152-90)  and  Henry  VI  (1190- 
97)^  constituted  a  period  of  brilliance  and  were  followed  by  a 
period  of  decline.  What  the  first  two  emperors  gained  their  suc 
cessors  either  lost  or  neglected.  The  decay  of  the  Empire  as  a 
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genuine  political  force — it  remained  a  compelling  idea  for  cen 
turies — left  Germany  thoroughly  disunited  and  subject  to  the 
centrifugal  pull  of  territorial  interests.  The  decline  coincided 
with  a  period  of  cultural  flowering;  the  towns  gained  in  economic 
strength;  the  German  language  began  its  literary  career;  archi 
tecture  developed  rapidly,  and  German  influence  flowed  steadily 
eastward  with  the  colonizers.  For  most  of  the  13th  century,  by 
way  of  contrast,  Germany  was  relatively  powerless  in  the  play  of 
European  power  politics,  both  France  and  England  having  moved 
to  the  fore  in  the  development  of  viable  central  monarchy  and 
political  institutions. 

Frederick  Fs  accession  in  1152  was  welcomed  as  a  remedy  for 
the  disorder  which  had  characterized  the  Empire  for  more  than  a 
generation.  The  loyalty  which  he  engendered,  even  among  dukes 
and  clergy,  was  proof  against  further  interference  by  the  papacy 
in  imperial  affairs.  By  combining  favorable  conditions  with  a  firm 
but  circumspect  policy  he  was  able  to  refurbish  the  Empire  and 
extend  it.  Through  his  efforts  the  crown  was  restored  to  its  po 
sition  of  preeminence  in  the  feudal  organization,  with  all  the  con 
cessions  to  the  feudal  aristocrats  as  well  as  gains  to  the  crown 
the  policy  implied.  But  he  also  reserved  to  the  Empire  the  addi 
tional  prerogatives  that  made  it  independently  powerful. 

His  son,  Henry  VI,  continued  the  vigorous  Hohenstaufen  poli 
cies,  though  rather  more  recklessly  than  Frederick.  His  addition 
of  Sicily  to  the  Empire  by  marriage,  although  constituting  a  fur 
ther  check  on  anti-imperial  papal  ambitions,  was  to  prove  fateful 
for  Germany,  for  later  Hohenstaufens  were  to  ignore  Germany  in 
favor  of  an  Italy  where  they  felt  more  at  home. 

The  early  13th  century  was  a  transitional  period  in  German 
history.  The  Empire,  neglected  in  favor  of  Italy,  was  allowed  by 
the  later  Hohenstaufens  to  decay  at  the  center.  With  the  passing 
of  the  Hohenstaufens  the  Empire  entered  a  period  of  decline  last 
ing  until  its  tardy  end  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon  in  1806.  The 
houses  of  Luxemburg,  Wittelsbach,  and  Habsburg  succeeded  each 
other  on  the  throne,  the  Habsburgs  retaining  the  imperial  throne 
from  the  mid-15th  century  until  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

From  the  14th  century  on,  the  ruling  houses  based  their  strength 
upon  dynastic  holdings  rather  than  upon  imperial  claims  or  pre 
rogatives;  consequently  their  policies  were  dynastic  rather  than 
imperial  in  character,  and  specifically  German  interests  were 
usually  ignored  by  the  crown.  The  Luxemburg's  had  established 
Bohemia  as  their  dynastic  center,  and  it  was  under  their  tutelage 
that  Prague  became  a  cultural  and  educational  center.  Charles  IV 
founded  the  first  German  university  in  Prague  in  1348  on  the 
pattern  of  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Bologna,  setting  in  motion  an  edu- 
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cational  movement  of  profound  importance  for  the  German  future, 
The  universities  of  Vienna,  Heidelberg-,  Cologne,  and  Erfurt  were 
founded  within  the  century.  In  1356,  Charles  promulgated  the 
Golden  Bull,  which  accepted  the  reduction  of  imperial  power  by 
establishing  the  elective  principle  of  monarchy,  granting  the  terri- 
torial  princes  virtually  regal  powers  in  such  matters  as  coinage 
and  foreign  policy,  and  setting  up  the  seven  electors  as  the  keys 
to  imperial  stability.  The  Golden  Bull,  by  tacit  exclusion  of  the 
papacy  from  any  role  in  the  election,  also  brought  to  an  end  the 
extended  and,  for  Germany,  destructive  history  of  papal  interven 
tion  in  imperial  affairs  (see  ch.  19,  The  Constitutional  System), 
This  compromise  in  favor  of  the  status  quo  left  effective  power 
securely  in  the  hands  of  the  princes,  and  German  political  history 
proceeded  henceforth  in  the  principalities. 

The  territorial  state,  which  thus  succeeded  the  personal  bonds 
of  the  feudal  order  as  the  chief  agency  of  government  in  the  terri 
tories,  became  the  carrier  of  political  developments  leading  to  the 
emergence  of  the  nation-state.  But  that  process,  which  was  pro 
ceeding  so  vigorously  in  France  and  England  during  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  was  retarded  in  Germany  by  several  complications, 
All  but  the  most  vigorous  territorial  sovereignties  in  Germany 
were  limited  by  their  fragmentary  nature,  small  in  land,  wealth, 
and  military  power;  they  were  also  challenged  by  the  counter 
claims  of  cities  and  emerging  commercial  classes  for  political 
power.  The  result,  in  the  west  at  least,  was  that  the  German  states 
became  pawns  in  great  power  rivalries,  suffering  particularly  from 
French  incursions  along  the  western  frontier,  which  were  a  con 
stant  feature  of  French  policy  from  the  time  of  Philip  the  Bold  at 
the  end  of  the  13th  century  through  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV  to 
Napoleon.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  course  of  events  in  the 
east  was  to  be  more  decisive. 

Colonization  had  been  proceeding  toward  the  east  ever  since  the 
organization  of  marches  for  defensive  purposes  by  Charlemagne, 
It  had  been  especially  intense  in  the  region  later  comprising  Aus 
tria,  but  by  the  Hohenstaufen  period  the  emphasis  was  in  the 
northeast.  As  the  German  center  of  power  shifted  eastward  the 
princes  were  increasingly  freed  from  imperial  control  by  basing 
their  power  on  holdings  beyond  the  imperial  frontiers.  In  general, 
colonization  was  carried  out  with  little  bloodshed  or  racial  ani 
mosity.  The  Slavs  often  welcomed  and  profited  from  the  methods 
introduced  by  German  settlers  and  worked  hand  in  hand  with  them 
in  developing  the  areas  east  of  the  Elbe. 

vpSLS?  fp  tMS  movement  la^  the  foundations  for  later  de* 
hv  ?rr  J  /nan  and  Austrian  domains>  ^presenting  ther* 
by  the  wedding  of  German  destiny  to  axeas  outside  the  old  empire; 
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it  also  provided  impetus  for  the  spreading  of  German  influence 
along  the  Baltic.  A  special  instance  was  the  colonization  of  East 
Prussia  and  Livonia  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries.  The  Teutonic  Order's  rule — despite  its  early  demise 
after  its  defeat  at  Tannenberg  in  1410  by  the  rising  Polish  state — 
resulted  in  the  effective  Germanization  of  East  Prussia  and  the 
establishment  of  such  German  cities  along  the  Baltic  as  Danzig, 
Riga,  Dorpat,  and  Eeval. 

For  most  of  the  individual  German  colonizers  the  eastward  move 
meant  an  opportunity  to  obtain  their  own  land  and  to  enjoy  com 
parative  freedom.  Many  of  the  later  Prussian  landowners,  the 
Junkers,  derived  from  the  more  ambitious  and  able  colonizers  who 
had  amassed  large  holdings.  Another  major  element  in  the  exten 
sion  of  German  influence  eastward  was  the  commercial  league 
known  as  the  Hanse,  a  group  of  cities  under  the  leadership  of 
Liibeck  which  dominated  the  Baltic  trade  from  about  1350  to  1500. 
Like  the  colonization  of  the  east,  the  Hanse  developed  on  private 
initiative  without  reference  to  or  significant  assistance  from  the 
Empire,  Comprising  at  peak  some  70  north  German  cities,  plus 
Novgorod  and  other  non-German  trade  centers,  the  Hanse  not  only 
carried  on  its  lucrative  trade  operations;  it  even  maintained  its 
own  foreign  policy  and  fought  a  war  with  Denmark  for  the  sake 
of  its  trade  privileges.  Only  toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
did  the  Hanse  lose  its  grip  on  northern  trade  in  the  face  of  na 
tional  competition  from  Holland  and  England.  The  fall  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  contributed  to  the  loss  of  Hanse  power,  as  did  the 
lack  of  agreement  among  the  cities,  the  closing  of  Novgorod  by 
the  Russians  in  1494,  and  the  absorption  of  many  of  the  cities  in 
expanding  territorial  German  states. 

The  German  cities,  although  not  as  advanced  as  those  of  north 
ern  Italy  or  Flanders,  had  long  stood  in  the  center  of  a  developing 
commercial  bourgeois  culture.  With  the  protection  granted  by  the 
Crown  and  despite  opposition  from  territorial  princes  and  clerical 
authorities,  the  cities  flourished  as  commercial  centers  and  de 
veloped  a  distinctive  order  characterized  by  the  commercial  law 
that  was  to  form  the  basis  for  city  law,  by  guilds  of  artisans,  and 
by  bourgeois  freedom  contrasting  markedly  with  the  dependent 
condition  of  the  peasantry.  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  some 
of  the  trading  cities  formed  leagues  for  the  protection  of  their 
special  privileges  against  the  territorial  princes.  But  they  fell 
prey  to  the  rising  power  of  the  princes  at  a  time  when  the  Empire 
was  powerless  to  protect  them.  By  the  mid-1 7th  century,  however, 
only  Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  remained  as  members  of  the 
Hanse  diet. 

At  the  end  of  the  medieval  period  no  single  political  force  rep- 
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resented  anything  that  could  be  called  a  German  interest.  The 
Habsburg  dynasty,  which  kept  the  Empire  alive,  was  concerned 
with  its  Austrian  base  and  with  its  status  in  Spain ;  Germany  fig 
ured  in  dynastic  policy  only  as  a  possible  tool  in  its  rivalry  with 
France.  The  multitude  of  princes  pursued  particularist  interests 
without  reference  to  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  the  middle  class, 
having  risen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  commercial  revolution,  had  no 
channel  through  which  to  become  a  unified  or  unifying  force. 

THE  REFORMATION 

A  large  number  of  factors  explain  the  specific  form  that  the 
Reformation  took  in  Germany.  The  Reformation  was  an  attempt 
at  readjustment  between  religious  and  secular  forces,  between  the 
traditional  hierarchical  social  organization  of  feudalism  and  a  new 
emphasis  upon  the  individual  arising  out  of  Renaissance,  humanis 
tic  thought,  and  the  release  of  commercial  strivings. 

Martin  Luther,  Augustinian  monk  and  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  purifiers 
who  had  at  least,  since  the  flowering  of  the  monastery  of  Cluny  in 
the  10th  century,  tried  from  within  church  polity  and  discipline  to 
reform  ecclesiastical  practices.  In  objecting  to  such  abuses  as  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  Luther  was  a  loyal  cleric  striving  for  reform. 
But  from  the  outset  Luther's  thought  also  contained  a  fundamental 
challenge  to  the  Roman  hierarchy,  the  belief  in  justification  by 
faith  which  lay  at  the  center  of  his  teaching.  In  this  connection, 
Luther  was  a  heretic  like  Jan  Hus  in  Bohemia  or  John  Wyclif  in 
England. 

The  ground  had  been  prepared  for  Luther's  deviation  by  the 
predominantly  secular  burst  of  cultural  and  intellectual  activity 
in  Italy  known  as  the  Renaissance,  by  the  teachings  of  humanists 
like  Erasmus ;  by  a  popular,  mystical  religious  revivalism  growing 
out  of  frustrations  with  the  religious  examples  offered  the  people 
by  the  church,  as  well  as  by  social  and  economic  grievances.  Not 
least  among  the  factors  accounting  for  the  success  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformation  was  the  recent  spread  of  printing,  which  enabled  the 
reformer's  message  to  reach  the  masses  of  depressed  people  from 
whose  midst  he  himself  had  sprung. 

The  towering  personality  of  Luther,  whose  leadership  catalyzed 
conditions  which  had  long  been  ripening  toward  revolution,  justi 
fies  the  Germans  in  counting  him  along  with  Charlemagne  and 
Frederick  Barbarossa  among  their  outstanding  historical  figures. 
His  famous  95  theses,  nailed  to  the  church  door  in  Wittenberg  in 
1517,  included  criticism  of  conditions  within  the  church,  several 
teachings  that  contradicted  official  dogma,  and  an  attack  on  the 
assumption  of  papal  authority  to  grant  indulgences.  Within  a 
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short  time  the  theses  were  known  throughout  Germany, 
Luther  was  called  before  the  papal  legate  where  he  refused  to 
recant.  In  1520  Luther  published  his  three  great  reformist  pam 
phlets  designed  for  popular  consumption.  They  called  for  the 
destruction  of  papal  power  by  the  German  princes  and  rejection  of 
the  orthodox  system  of  the  seven  sacraments  and  stated  the  con 
viction  that  every  man  is  his  own  priest,  requiring  gospel  and  faith 
but  not  priestly  intercession. 

In  1521  Luther  refused  to  recant  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  Emperor  was  opposed  to  Luther's 
teachings,  but  Luther  had  the  support  of  most  of  the  princes  and 
the  people.  Charles  outlawed  Luther  and  his  teachings,  but  the 
reformer  was  given  sanctuary  by  one  of  the  imperial  electors, 
Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony. 

Despite  Luther's  strong  language  in  condemning  princely  mis 
rule,  he  stated  that  a  Christian  must  obey  the  ruler  even  if  his 
commands  are  unjust.  The  peasants,  however,  had  read  into  his 
religious  reform  the  message  of  social  reform  and  were  stimulated 
to  revolt.  The  Peasant  War  of  1524-25  testified  to  their  depressed 
condition  but  was  suppressed  by  princes  and  nobility,  who  were 
exhorted  to  their  bloody  task  by  Luther  himself,  for  he  was  relying 
essentially  on  upper  class  support  to  effectuate  his  religious 
revolution. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reformation  was  a  national  event  for  Ger 
many  in  that  it  spoke  to  all  elements  of  the  population.  Princely 
support  was  based  on  resistance  to  papal  authority  over  churches 
in  their  domains ;  popular  support,  on  grievances  against  clerical 
abuses  of  power  in  both  temporal  and  spiritual  realms,  and  in 
tellectual  support,  on  the  congruence  of  Lutheran  teaching  with 
the  contemporary  trend  toward  individualistic  emphasis  in  the 
realm  of  science  and  thought. 

The  political  working  out  of  the  implications  of  the  Reformation 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  16th  century  and  culminated  early 
in  the  next  century  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-48) .  External 
pressure  from  the  Turks,  defeated  near  Vienna  in  1529,  and  the 
repeated  wars  of  Charles  V  against  France  preoccupied  the  Em 
peror  and  permitted  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  to  spread  with 
out  arousing  overt  violence.  A  legal  solution  to  the  growing  re 
ligious  disunity  was  the  Augsburg  Religious  Peace  in  1555,  which 
enunciated  the  doctrine  "cuius  regio,  eius  religio,"  meaning  that 
the  religion  of  subjects  was  determined  by  that  of  the  prince. 

But  this  formula  did  not  quiet  religious  dissension,  which  was 
further  stimulated  by  the  Counter  Reformation  under  Jesuit  lead 
ership  and  by  disagreement  among  Protestants  of  Lutheran,  Cal- 
vinist,  and  sectarian  persuasion.  The  Counter  Revolution  had 
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great  success  in  the  south  and  west  of  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
Poland  and  France,  and  by  the  early  years  of  the  next  century 
Germany  was  sharply  split,  with  the  Catholic  League  led  by 
Bavaria  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  Union  led  by  the  Pala 
tinate.  The  Protestant  churches  had  by  this  time  became  terri 
torial  institutions  and  served  ultimately  to  reinforce  the  princely 
regimes.  But  the  religious  passions  engendered  by  the  Reforma 
tion  remained  much  in  evidence  as  contributing  factors  to  the 
devastating  series  of  battles  arid  depredations  known  as  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

The  several  sets  of  opposing  forces  active  during  the  years  from 
1618  to  1648  included  Catholic  imperial  Austria-Spain  under  the 
Habsburgs  against  the  Protestant  countries;  the  Empire  against 
the  estates  (classes)  represented  in  the  Reichstag ;  and  the  Habs 
burgs  against  France.  Furthermore,  Sweden  found  itself  with 
rare  opportunities  for  extending  its  power  in  the  German  areas  of 
northern  Europe  in  the  absence  of  a  unified  national  power  that 
could  prevent  its  incursions  on  the  continent. 

Most  of  the  wars  which  resulted  were  fought  on  German  soil. 
The  devastation  was  enormous  with  thousands  of  towns,  villages, 
and  castles  destroyed.  The  economy  received  a  setback  that  was 
only  made  up  in  the  19th  century.  The  population  was  reduced  by 
perhaps  one-third.  And  the  general  level  of  culture  fell  markedly 
as  life  became  a  simple  struggle  for  survival  in  vast  areas  of  Ger 
many.  Except  for  such  isolated  bright  spots  as  Bach  and  Leibniz, 
the  renewal  of  a  flourishing  German  culture  would  have  to  wait 
for  the  age  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Despite  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  Emperor's  military  leaders, 
Wallenstein  and  Tilly,  the  Counter  Reformation  as  embodied  in 
the  Habsburg  forces  registered  no  gains  in  the  series  of  wars.  The 
mixture  of  religious  discord  and  national  rivalry  dictated  the  out 
come  as  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  ending  the  war 
in  1648.  It  did  not  end  religious  strife,  but  it  established  a  work 
able  formula  for  the  German  territories,  essentially  a  reaffirms 
tion  of  the  Augsburg  principle  of  "awius  regio,  ems  religio"  and, 
therewith,  a  confirmation  of  German  fragmentation. 

Political  atomization  was  likewise  enhanced  by  assuring  the 
sovereign  status  of  each  principality.  This  meant  the  final  nullifi 
cation  of  the  Empire  as  a  political  force  and  the  establishment  of 
numerous  incipient  German  nation-states  too  weak  to  compete 
with  the  modern  European  powers.  France  and  Sweden  were  left 
in  a  position  to  interfere  at  will  in  German  affairs.  Among  the 
German  states  only  Brandenburg  emerged  from  the  wars  with  a 
foundation  for  growth.  But  in  European  perspective  it,  too,  re 
mained  a  second-rate  power  for  another  century.  More  than  ever, 
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Germany  was  a  mere  geographical  expression.  The  consciousness 
of  national  purpose  and  identity,  awakened  at  times  in  the  past 
by  external  threats  to  the  Empire,  stultified  in  the  atmosphere  of 
petty  absolutism  that  followed  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  Ger 
man  people,  except  for  the  few  bureaucrats  and  professional  men 
employed  by  the  system,  ceased  to  count  as  a  political  factor,  be 
coming  merely  an  object  of  exploitation.  Popular  endorsement 
was  neither  granted  to  nor  sought  by  the  princes. 

ABSOLUTISM  AND  THE  RISE  OF  PRUSSIA 

With  papal  interference  largely  eliminated,  the  urban  middle 
class  in  ruins,  and  imperial  power  shunted  to  the  sidelines,  the 
principal  force  the  princes  had  to  appease  after  1648  was  that  of 
the  aristocratic  landowners.  This  they  did  by  extensive  grants  of 
privilege  and  authority. 

Modeling  their  courts  and  conduct  of  state  affairs  on  the  resplen 
dent  example  of  Versailles,  the  principalities  required  an  efficient 
bureaucracy  and  some  semblance  of  military  strength,  but  most 
of  all  they  needed  abundant  financial  resources  to  support  what 
was  more  often  extravagant  display  than  constructive  activity  of 
state. 

To  secure  the  resources,  the  courts  imposed  crushing  taxation 
upon  the  peasantry.  In  the  southwestern  regions  the  earlier  estab 
lished  feudal  organization  had  already  held  the  peasant  in  pro 
longed  subjugation.  But  in  the  northeastern  areas,  where  peasants 
had  enjoyed  comparative  freedom  and  mobility,  the  new  era  re 
sulted  in  the  emergence  of  an  agricultural  proletariat,  a  class  of 
dispossessed  farmers  who  were  gradually  forced  into  serfdom. 

Owing  to  the  decay  of  the  commercial  bourgeoisie  and  the  de 
terioration  of  the  status  of  the  peasantry,  the  older  commercial 
centers  declined ;  new  cities  grew  up  around  local  courts,  and  in 
the  rural  areas,  landholdings  were  markedly  consolidated  in,  the 
hands  of  wealthy  landowners.  It  was  the  period  when  the  Junkers 
— the  landed  aristocracy — came  into  their  own  as  an  independent, 
conservative  political  power  in  the  east,  while  the  middle  class 
was  being  increasingly  subordinated  to  the  state.  Large-scale  ap 
peasement  of  the  Junkers  in  the  form  of  privileges  of  rule  over 
their  domains  often  secured  their  acquiescence  in  the  destruction 
of  the  remaining  organs  of  parliamentary  expression.  Moreover, 
the  ruling  class  had  such  a  monopoly  of  power  that  it  could  in  its 
petty  concern  for  self -protection  bring  about  a  rigidity  of  social 
stratification  hitherto  unknown.  The  era  of  absolutism  was  for 
the  most  part  only  a  system  of  preserving  privilege,  unrelieved  by 
major  cultural  advance  or  renewal. 

The  late  17th  century  is  notable,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
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appearance  of  a  new  political  power,  Prussia,  of  utmost  importance 
for  Germany's  future.  It  was  not  until  a  century  after  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  that  Prussia  under  the  strong  rule  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  emerged  as  a  great  European  power.  The  erection  of  a 
powerful  Prussian  state  did  not  alter  the  repressive,  socially  and 
politically  rigid  pattern  of  absolutism;  on  the  contrary,  the  reac 
tionary  order  was  strengthened  by  the  expansion  of  Prussian  in 
fluence  throughout  Germany.  And  the  very  success  of  Prussia  as  a 
European  power  made  its  illiberal  social  organization  seem  justi 
fied  as  a  prop  of  effective  state  policy. 

The  march  of  Brandenburg,  on  which  Prussia  was  built,  had 
fallen  under  the  control  of  the  landed  aristocratic  families  in  the 
14th  century  at  a  time  when  the  imperial  forces  were  distracted 
by  the  Hussite  wars  in  Bohemia.  In  1415,  Frederick  of  Hohen 
zollern  was  named  Elector  of  Brandenburg  by  the  Emperor  as  a 
reward  for  his  services. 

In  1618  the  Hohenzollern  rulers  of  Brandenburg  inherited  the 
Polish  fief  of  Prussia,  as  they  had,  in  equally  passive  fashion, 
acquired  possessions  on  the  Rhine  a  decade  earlier.  But  Frederick 
William,  who  became  Elector  in  1640,  began  to  pursue  a  more 
active  policy.  Known  as  the  Great  Elector  because  of  his  vigorous 
fostering  of  Brandenburg's  interests,  he  pressed  the  Hohenzollern 
claim  to  Pomerania  during  the  settlement  after  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  acquired  the  eastern  portion  of  it  despite  the  power  of 
Sweden  with  its  conflicting  claims.  The  victory  over  Sweden  at 
Fehrbellin  in  1675  confirmed  the  state  as  a  power  in  the  Baltic 
area.  In  1701,  Frederick  William's  successor  took  the  title  of  King 
in  Prussia  with  coronation  taking  place  in  Konigsberg.  The  new 
title  indicated  clearly  the  eastern  outlook  of  the  leading  German 
protestant  state. 

The  Hohenzollerns  were  distinguished  from  other  German  ruling 
houses  by  their  concept  of  duty  to  the  state.  The  regime  of  aus 
terity  established  in  Brandenburg  by  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick 
William,  was  designed  to  stabilize  the  finances  of  the  state  while 
permitting  it  to  undertake  those  projects,  mainly  militarization, 
that  would  make  it  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  And  because  the 
ruling  house  did  not  exempt  itself  from  the  Spartan  regimen,  it 
was  able  to  awaken  a  sense  of  loyalty  among  its  subjects  that  had 
no  particular  relation  to  their  economic  well-being.  The  Hohen 
zollern  rulers,  sparing  neither  themselves  nor  their  subjects  in  a 
century  of  building  under  well-devised  policies,  thus  established 
Prussia's  power,  as  well  as  her  tacit  claims  to  German  leadership. 

The  extent  of  Brandenburg-Prussian  territory,  coupled  with  its 
lack  of  internal  cohesion  and  shared  tradition,  required  an  efficient 
administrative  apparatus  for  its  management.  Its  internal  prob- 
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lems  had  to  be  solved  before  it  could  presume  to  genuine  Great 
Power  status.  Along  with  centralizing  the  administration,  the 
Great  Elector  had  to  impose  his  terms  on  the  still  potent  estates, 
especially  the  landholders  with  their  parochial  and  selfish  interests. 
Although  conceding  to  the  Junkers  their  right  to  keep  the  peasants 
in  virtual  serfdom,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  them  to  accept  the 
burden  of  maintaining  a  standing  army,  which  he  had  concluded 
was  required  to  meet  the  political  needs  of  his  state.  The  well- 
trained  permanent  professional  Prussian  Army  may  be  dated 
from  1655. 

Frederick  William  I  (1713-40)  devoted  himself  largely  to  the 
army  and  to  inculcation  of  the  whole  population  with  the  idea  of 
unconditional  obedience.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  had  an  army 
of  80,000,  half  recruited  at  home  from  a  population  of  roughly  2 
million.  His  financial  austerity  enabled  him  to  leave  a  worthy 
surplus  in  the  treasury — which  was  increased  by  his  successor — 
while  maintaining  the  army  out  of  Prussian  resources  without  the 
foreign  subsidies  that  rendered  many  other  German  states  so  vul 
nerable.  The  army,  like  the  administration,  was  rigidly  hierarchi 
cal  ;  the  officers  stemmed  exclusively  from  the  nobility  and  enjoyed 
enormous  social  prestige.  It  was  probably  the  best  drilled  army 
in  Europe,  but  it  constituted  an  enormous  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
— peasants  and  middle  class  since  the  landholders  were  largely 
tax  exempt — since  it  consumed  two-thirds  of  the  state  budget  (see 
ch.  34,  The  Armed  Forces) . 

Under  the  stern  rule  of  Frederick  the  Great  (1740-86),  Prussia 
emerged  clearly  as  a  European  power  and  as  the  counterweight  to 
Austria  among  the  more  than  200  parochial  sovereignties  that  had 
formed  the  crazy-quilt  German  map  since  the  Treaty  of  West 
phalia.  Internally,  Frederick  continued  to  build  on  the  founda 
tions  laid  by  earlier  Hohenzollerns,  Keeping  administrative  au 
thority  completely  in  his  own  hands,  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
efficiency,  frugality,  and  absolutism.  He  was  not  despotic  toward 
his  subjects,  in  the  sense  of  needless  repression,  but  the  peasants 
were  kept  above  the  threshhold  of  starvation  mainly  so  that  the 
Prussian  state  might  continue  to  enjoy  tax  receipts  and  a  supply  of 
soldiers. 

Frederick's  devotion  to  Enlightenment,  symbolized  by  his  friend 
ship  with  Voltaire,  was  a  matter  of  private  indulgence  more  than 
a  policy  of  state.  For  nothing  mitigated  the  stern  Prussian  doc 
trine  of  service  to  the  state.  Frederick  called  himself  the  first 
servant  of  the  state  and  even  this  severe  political  motivation  found 
more  popular  endorsement  than  the  aimlessness  of  political  life 
elsewhere  in  Germany. 

Externally,  during  Frederick's  reign  Prussia  acquired  territory 
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that  made  it  an  extended  but  continuous  area  spreading  across 
northeastern  Europe  from  the  original  Brandenburg  province  to 
East  Prussia  with  Silesia  stretching  southeastward  along  the  Oder 
River  and  with  scattered  possessions  in  the  western  areas.  Fred 
erick's  major  acquisitions  were  Silesia,  separated  from  Austria  in 
1742  in  a  major  test  of  strength,  and  West  Prussia,  Prussia's  por 
tion  resulting  from  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772. 

But  the  growth  of  Prussian  territory  was  of  secondary  im 
portance  compared  with  the  profound  implications  of  Frederick's 
reign  in  terms  of  power.  Prussia  became  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  European  perspectives,  and  it  became,  before  the  end  of 
Frederick's  reign,  the  leading  German  power,  supplanting  a  weak 
ened  Austria,  which  was,  in  any  case,  increasingly  absorbed  in  its 
multinational  empire  in  Italy  and  the  Balkans.  Foreign  influence 
was  not  diminished ;  on  the  contrary,  the  inability  of  either  Prussia 
or  Austria  to  gain  clear  hegemony  enabled  other  powers — chiefly 
France  and  the  Eussia  of  Catherine  the  Great— to  assume  the  func 
tion  of  arbiter  in  Germany.  But  Prussian  power  ended  Germany's 
role  as  a  mere  pawn  in  Great  Power  manipulations. 

After  20  years  of  pursuing  an  aggressive  foreign  policy  which 
kept  Prussia  almost  constantly  at  war,  Frederick  occupied  himself 
during  the  last  half  of  his  reign  in  maintaining  a  power  balance 
in  Europe.  Prussia  needed  time  to  recover  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-63)  and  solidify  the  eco 
nomic  basis  of  its  strength.  To  this  end  Frederick  was  instru 
mental  in  founding  the  League  of  German  Princes,  including  the 
rulers  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hannover,  and  other  smaller  states,  to 
oppose  Austrian  attempts  to  upset  the  balance.  Since  neither  side, 
however,  expressed  a  genuinely  German  policy,  the  League  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  foreshadowing  of  a  unified  German  state. 
It  was  not  until  a  major  foreign  intervention,  that  of  Napoleon 
with  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  the  pioneers  of  Ger 
man  nationalism  and  patriotism  were  awakened. 

Within  Prussia  the  most  significant  developments  were  the  ever 
stricter  differentiation  6f  the  estates  (nobility,  middle  class,  and 
peasantry),  with  the  landed  aristocracy  increasingly  dependent 
upon  either  military  or  administrative  service  to  the  state  as  a 
source  of  privilege;  constructive  economic  measures,  including 
the  attraction  of  new  settlers  in  the  thinly  populated  areas,  im 
provement  of  the  peasants'  lot  without  eliminating  serfdom,  and 
mercantilist^  furtherance  of  Prussian  industries,  such  as  weaving 
and  silk  manufacture ;  and  the  preparation  of  a  common  Prussian 
law  which  spread  throughout  the  land  after  1794  to  replace  the 
diverse  and  often  outmoded  systems  of  custom  and  law. 
Under  strong  leadership  the  Prussian  system  had  proved  itself 
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a  capable  defender  of  its  own  interests  within  the  18th  century 
absolutist  state  pattern.  But  Frederick's  successors  were  less  than 
strong  leaders.  And,  more  important,  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
Prussia  and  all  of  Germany  were  confronted  with  a  new  set  of 
ideas  born  in  the  wake  of  Napoleon's  national  army.  Prussia  with 
drew  from  the  Rhine  as  early  as  1793  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the 
volunteer  army  of  the  French  Revolution  and  devoted  itself  ex 
clusively  to  its  interests  in  the  east.  When  Austria  also,  after 
resisting  somewhat  more  resolutely,  gave  way  before  the  French, 
Napoleon  had  a  free  hand  to  reconstitute  the  entire  pattern  of  Ger 
man  politics  in  the  west. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL  SENTIMENT 

In  the  absence  of  any  national  motive  in  Germany  up  to  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  country's  cultural  and  intellectual  life  was 
dominated  by  a  cosmopolitan  spirit  that  rose  above  the  petty  con 
cerns  of  the  principalities  and  set  an  example  for  all  of  Europe  in 
its  breadth  of  vision  and  universal  appeal. 

The  spirit  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  first  great  intellectual 
movement  to  sweep  across  modern  Europe,  reached  a  pinnacle  in 
the  Germany  of  Kant,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  Germany's  very  back 
wardness  in  terms  of  economic  development  and  political  consolida 
tion  probably  made  it  easier  for  its  great  minds  to  remain  free 
from  patriotic  passion.  Goethe  disdained  national  sentiment,  re- 
fused  to  compose  hortatory,  patriotic  poetry,  and  regarded  the  ap 
pearance  of  German  nationalism  as  the  enemy  of  the  cultural 
growth  which  in  his  view  was  paramount  in  Germany's  future. 
But  these  geniuses  of  the  free  and  universal  human  spirit  re>- 
mained  loyal  to  the  absolutist  political  forms  of  the  past  and  failed 
to  show  tlie  way  in  which  humanist,  liberal  ideals  might  be  applied 
to  the  achievement  of  concrete  political  objectives.  German 
thought  never  again  took  the  lead  in  European  intellectual  life; 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  19th  century  German  philosophy  and  liters 
ture  drifted  even  further  from  the  mainstream  of  Western  thought. 
The  breakdown  in  communication  between  Germany  and  the  West 
encouraged  German  thinkers  in  arrogant,  self -pitying,  and  self- 
deceiving  notions  that  their  power-oriented  ideas  were  deliberately 
misconstrued  or  rejected  by  a  hypocritical  Western  idealism. 

The  romantic  movement,  which  had  its  inception  in  Germany  at 
the  close  of  the  18th  century,  stressed  the  importance  of  the  Ger 
man  past  and  of  German  uniqueness.  This  predilection  passed 
into  glorification  of  the  nation  and  deliberate  rejection  of  both 
German  Enlightenment  and  Western  liberalism. 

Another  stimulus  was  added  to  the  formulation  of  characteristi 
cally  German  political  thought  of  the  19th  century  by  the  philoso- 
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phers  Fichte  and  Hegel.  Fichte  subordinated  both  individual  and 
state  to  the  integral  notion  of  a  "higher  freedom'*  for  the  nation. 
Hegel  built  his  philosophical  position  on  the  state  as  the  primary 
feature  of  historical  development.  For  him  freedom  could  reach 
fruition  only  in  the  nation,  the  only  effective  organizational  agency 
of  which  was  the  state.  This  conception  also  left  little  room  for 
the  free  play  of  private  interest  or  individual  self-assertion  except 
as  it  accorded  with  the  interest  of  the  state. 

The  intellectual  ferment  of  the  early  19th  century  was  confined 
to  a  small  segment  of  the  population.  But  as  these  ideas  filtered 
into  popular  currency  throughout  the  century,  the  cosmopolitan 
ism  and  humanism  of  the  Enlightenment  were  buried  under  the 
statist  and  nationalistic  attitudes  stimulated,  at  least  in  part,  by 
the  imposition  of  Napoleonic  rule  over  large  parts  of  Germany. 
The  War  of  Liberation,  which  followed,  represented  a  genuine 
awakening  of  national  consciousness  within  the  limited  sphere  of 
effective  public  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  reaction  against  foreign  domination  reached  very  far 
down  into  the  masses  of  the  people.  Particularly  in  the  western 
portions  of  Germany,  French  examples  proved  highly  durable; 
even  the  educated  statesmen  and  intellectual  leaders  often  pre 
ferred  French  to  Prussian  models.  And  throughout  Germany,  the 
peasantry  remained  essentially  indifferent  to  the  struggle  against 
Napoleon. 

Napoleon  was  the  first  of  the  two  great  political  figures — Bis 
marck  was  the  second — who  dominated  the  19th  century  in  Ger 
many.  The  welcome  accorded  him  displayed  the  extreme  weakness 
of  national  feeling.  The  French  Revolution  itself  had  aroused 
much  intellectual  enthusiasm  in  Germany.  Bonaparte  was  de 
scribed  by  Goethe  as  the  "expression  of  all  that  was  reason 
able,  legitimate,  and  European  in  the  revolutionary  movement." 
Beethoven  originally  dedicated  his  Eroica  to  him,  though  growing 
evidence  of  despotism  caused  the  composer  to  withdraw  the 
homage.  More  important  than  the  intellectuals,  however,  were  the 
German  princes  who  flocked  to  Napoleon's  camp  in  preference  to 
Prussian  or  Austrian  hegemony. 

Bonaparte's  policy  in  Germany  was  to  isolate  the  two  principal 
powers,  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  to  erect  a  third  force,  the  Con 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  which  would  be  dependent  on  him.  Prus 
sia's  failure  to  act  against  this  move  meant  the  practical  end  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Prussian  neutrality  after  1795  gave 
Napoleon  a  free  hand  to  defeat  Austria  in  the  field  and  strengthen 
his  alliance  on  the  Rhine  by  rewarding  the  princes  of  Bavaria, 
Baden,  Wiirttemberg,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  generously  for  their 
support.  With  Prussia's  influence  sharply  delimited  within  its  own 
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borders,  Frederick  William  III  roused  himself  and  his  armies  to 
fight  the  French  less  than  a  year  after  Napoleon's  victory  over  the 
Austro-Bussian  forces  at  Austerlitz  (1805).  The  Prussian  Army 
was  routed  at  Jena  in  October  1806,  and  presently  the  French 
troops  were  "sharpening  their  swords  on  the  statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great"  in  Berlin.  Prussian  humiliation  was  emphasized  by 
the  maintenance  of  French  garrisons  in  Prussia  until  1813. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  formally  dissolved  in  1806.  The 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  including  all  German  states  but  Aus 
tria  and  Prussia,  took  its  place  under  French  protection.  Napo 
leon's  principal  allies  gained  lands,  and  the  electors  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Wurttemberg  were  elevated  to  kingly  status.  The 
number  of  sovereign  entities  was  reduced  from  about  1,800  to 
fewer  than  40  (fig.  3) . 

Some  of  the  direct  reforms  which  Napoleon  brought  to  Ger 
many,  as  to  his  other  domains,  survived  the  restoration  which 
followed  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  abolished  the  lingering  feu 
dalism,  which  had  prevented  the  growth  of  a  class  of  peasant  pro 
prietors,  as  well  as  the  anachronistic  ecclesiastical  states.  The 
Napoleonic  Code  was  introduced  in  western  Germany  and  remained 
the  basis  of  law  in  that  area  thereafter.  Bonaparte  removed  the 
legal  disabilities  afflicting  the  Jews  and  inaugurated  freedom  of 
worship.  His  influence  was  also  visible  in  the  spread  of  a  decimal 
system  of  coinage  and  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures. 

Although  Bonaparte  desired  a  unified  Europe  contiguous  with 
the  area  of  his  conquests,  his  measures  elicited  national  responses 
making  him  at  least  the  godfather  of  the  discrete  nation-state  pat 
tern  of  Europe.  He  also  released  forces  of  secularism,  middle-class 
political  awareness,  and  commercial  striving.  The  first  evidence 
of  a  German  counteraction  to  Napoleon's  system  was  the  reform 
movement  in  Prussia.  Reform  of  the  military  system  was  under 
taken  by  Frederick  William  Ill's  military  leaders  Scharnhorst, 
Boyen,  Clausewite,  and  Gneisenau.  Their  program  was  to  build 
an  army  of  patriots  on  the  French  model,  eliminating  the  earlier 
dependence  on  mercenaries  and  the  exclusion  of  all  but  nobles  from 
the  officer  ranks  (see  ck  34,  The  Armed  Forces) . 

Like  the  military  regeneration,  administrative  reforms  were 
stimulated  by  French  example  and  carried  through  by  men — Baron 
vom  Stein  and  Prince  Hardenberg— who  had  entered  Prussian 
service  from  other  states.  The  French  stimulus  consisted  mainly 
in  the  recognition  by  the  reformers,  many  of  whom  detested  the 
French  Revolution,  of  what  energies  the  Revolution  had  loosed  in 
France.  These  men  were  anything  but  democrats,  although  Stein 
owed  much  to  English  constitutional  precedents,  and  they  worked 
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Figure  3.    Germany  in  the  Napoleonic  Period  (18U). 

to  devise  an  efficient  system  that  would  prolong  the  authoritarian 
rule  so  characteristic  of  Prussia.  Accordingly  they  abolished  the 
ngid  caste  system  that  had  kept  noble  talent  out  of  the  bourgeois 
professions  and  the  lower  classes  out  of  vocations  and  property 
holding  reserved  for  their  superiors  (see  ch.  19,  The  Constitutional 
system) . 

The  remnants  of  feudal  obligation  were  eliminated  and  the  status 
of  serfdom  abolished,  although  the  landowners  were  generally  con 
firmed  m  their  manorial  privileges,  local  manorial  police  power 
surviving  until  1872.  Municipal  reform  set  up  a  system  0?  mu- 
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nicipal  self-government  and  opened  up  an  avenue  of  civic  training 
and  political  experience,  although  a  limited  one  since  Prussia  was 
still  predominantly  a  rural  country.  The  civil  service  was  modern 
ized  and  set  in  the  pattern  that  was  to  be  a  model  of  efficiency 
throughout  the  century.  The  reforming  impulse  also  extended  to 
the  educational  system;  Humboldt  attempted  to  found  a  system 
which  would  serve  his  ideals  of  the  freely  developing  individual 
while  permitting  state  initiative  and  aid.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  plans  to  organize  the  University  of  Berlin  as  a  center  of 
scholarship  in  the  service  of  the  cause  of  liberation. 

In  1812,  Napoleon's  forces  were  in  retreat  from  Moscow.  Na 
poleon's  Confederation  of  the  Khine  dissolved  as  he  fled  westward, 
and  the  states  joined  a  resurgent  Prussia  in  the  alliance  with 
England  and  Russia  against  their  former  patron  in  return  for  the 
preservation  of  their  territory  and  sovereignty.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  had  begun  its  deliberations  when  Napoleon  returned  in 
1815,  calling  forth  another  coalition  against  him.  His  second  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  English  and  Prussian  forces  resulted  in  the 
second  Paris  peace  treaty,  which  gave  Prussia  additional  territories 
along  the  Rhine  but  left  France  in  the  position  of  a  Great  Power. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  designed  to  reestablish  the  shattered 
European  order,  awarded  Prussia,  as  one  of  the  victors,  the  re 
mainder  of  Pomerania,  the  northern  half  of  Saxony,  part  of  West 
phalia,  and  the  Rhenish  province.  Prussia's  center  of  gravity  was 
thus  shifted  westward  and  it  became,  at  England's  behest,  a  bul 
wark  against  French  ambition  along  the  Rhine.  Conservatism 
predominated  at  Vienna  and  was  further  mirrored  in  the  Holy 
Alliance  advocated  by  the  Russian  Tsar;  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  were  the  exponents  of  a  return  to  the  prerevolutionary 
order  and  combined  their  forces  in  protection  of  absolute  mon 
archy.  This  backward-looking  policy,  initiated  by  the  representa 
tive  of  Habsburg  Austria,  Metternich,  whose  leadership  Prussia 
accepted,  also  informed  the  constitutional  arrangement  devised 
for  Germany. 

Metternich's  creation,  the  German  Confederation,  consisted  of 
39  sovereign  states  and  had  its  seat  in  Frankfurt,  1  of  only  4  re 
maining  free  cities.  Austria  held  the  chairmanship  of  the  diet  of 
the  Confederation,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rule  of  unanimity  prevailing, 
only  Austria  and  Prussia  had  the  de  facto  power  to  guide  policy. 
The  Confederation  was  largely  powerless  except  to  support  restora 
tion  of  the  old  order,  but  it  carried  the  seed  of  conflict  between  the 
two  dominant  members  for  hegemony  in  Germany  (see  ch.  19, 
The  Constitutional  System) , 

The  viewpoints  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  epoch  were  pro 
foundly  antipathetic  to  the  demands  growing  out  of  the  revolu- 
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tionary  period.  As  the  monarchs  attempted  to  return  to  the  previ 
ous  century,  all  other  social  forces  were  espousing  innovation, 
Germany  still  had  a  rigidly  stratified  society,  as  yet  unbroken  by 
the  energies  associated  with  industrialization,  and  the  ferment  was 
therefore  confined  mainly  to  the  small  number  of  bureaucrats, 
professional  people,  and  prof  esscfcrs.  Nearly  all  of  these  were  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  restoration. 

Reformist  agitation  stemmed  mostly  from  bureaucrats  in  the 
spirit  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  and  from  academicians.  It  ran  the 
gamut  from  the  most  modest  request  for  constitutional  order  and 
rule  of  law  to  demands  for  immediate  reordering  of  society  and 
German  unification.  The  intellectuals  remained  divided  over  their 
fundamental  postulates,  even  though  they  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  problem  of  practical  effectuation  of  their  goals. 
Large  numbers  of  the  proposals  for  reform  were  addressed  to  the 
existing  powers,  obviously  in  the  hope  of  reform  by  decree,  and 
most  of  the  reformers  made  their  peace  with  the  power  of  the 
state  in  some  degree. 

The  desire  for  liberalization  went  hand  in  hand  at  this  time  with 
the  urge  toward  national  unification,  and  both  were  anathema  to 
the  monarchical  powers  in  most  German  states.  German  national 
ism  was  growing  despite  the  indifference  of  the  less  favored  ele 
ments  of  the  population  and  the  outright  discouragement  by  exist 
ing  parochial  powers.  But  it  still  required  a  firmer  base  than 
intellectuals  alone  could  provide,  and  a  commercial  middle  class 
had  yet  to  come  into  its  own.  Industrialization  is  sometimes  dated 
in  Germany  from  1840,  but  at  that  time  the  economy  was  an 
agrarian  system  with  some  factories,  not  yet  a  factory  system. 
The  Krupp  works,  for  instance,  was  founded  in  1810  but  in  1846 
had  still  only  140  workers.  The  later  emergence  of  a  class  of  indus 
trialists  and  large-scale  traders  would  intensify  the  demand  for 
liberalization  of  policy. 

Meanwhile,  the  authorities  had,  with  some  regional  exceptions, 
been  exceedingly  reluctant  to  deviate  from  their  18th  century 
course.  It  was  a  time  of  frustration  for  the  liberals  and  reformers. 
By  1820,  five  states,  including  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wflrttemberg, 
had  received  constitutions,  but  only  by  the  grace  of  their  monarchs. 
Modeled  on  the  1814  French  charter,  all  of  the  constitutions  in 
corporated  parliamentary  provisions,  joining  the  people  through 
representatives  of  the  estates  in  the  business  of  government  but 
retaining  sovereign  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  Prussia, 
on  the  other  hand,  reverted  to  absolutism,  dismissing  the  broad- 
minded  and  genuinely  liberal  Humboldt  and  leaving  the  promising 
reforms  uncompleted.  The  constitution  promised  by  the  King  in 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  great  landholding  Junkers  were 
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strengthened  both  in  their  grip  on  the  land  and  in  their  authority 
over  the  peasants — whose  freedom  was  seriously  curtailed. 

The  extent  of  repression  by  the  Prussian  Government  may  be 
measured  by  the  moves  against  the  initiators  of  nationalist  agita 
tion.  In  collaboration  with  Metternich,  Prussia  pushed  the  Carls 
bad  Decrees  through  the  Confederation  diet,  banning  the  student 
organizations  and  the  gymnastic  groups  associated  with  the  jingo- 
ist  Father  Jahn  and  establishing  a  rigid  censorship.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  vigorous  proponents  of  German  nationalism, 
Ernst  Moritz  Arndt,  was  also  restricted  in  his  activities.  When  the 
July  Revolution  in  Paris  aroused  further  expressions  of  liberal  and 
national  sentiment,  moving  some  of  the  smaller  states — Saxony 
and  Hannover — to  promulgate  constitutions,  Prussia  only  renewed 
its  repression  of  the  agitators. 

Another  phase  of  intellectual  activity  in  behalf  of  a  national 
order  in  Germany  was  rooted  in  economic  thought.  The  innumer 
able  customs  barriers  existing  in  a  Germany  divided  into  many 
small  sovereignties  were  almost  fatal  to  the  development  of  trade 
and  transportation.  The  German  railway  network  was  in  its  first 
faltering  stage  in  the  late  1830's  and  had  several  persuasive  advo 
cates.  And  many  free-trade  economists  and  proponents  of  economic 
unity  for  the  sake  of  national  development,  foremost  among  them 
Friedrich  List,  had  begun  to  urge  elimination  of  the  barriers  to 
trade.  With  a  sure  sense  for  the  measure  that  would  assuage  the 
greatest  potential  unrest  while  representing  the  smallest  possible 
encroachment  on  its  own  narrowly  based  authority,  the  Prussian 
Government  took  the  initiative  in  forming  a  German  customs 
union  (Zollverein) .  By  1834  the  Prussian  customs  union  had  swal 
lowed  up  other  smaller  ones,  and  ultimately  all  German  states 
except  Austria  were  included.  This  advance  toward  free  trade 
within  Germany  provided  the  impetus  needed  by  the  industrializa 
tion  which  became  widespread  in  the  1850's ;  it  also  served  as  the 
economic  basis  for  eventual  political  unification. 

In  1848,  revolutionary  events  in  France  again  stimulated  German 
discontent  into  active  channels.  The  ideas  and  social  forces  con 
tributing  to  the  unrest  were  highly  mixed.  Particularly  in  the 
southwest  adjacent  to  France  and  Switzerland — in  Baden  and 
Wurttemberg — the  uprising  was  strongly  informed  by  liberal  ideals 
and  republican  goals.  The  leaders,  Hecker  and  Struve,  were  Ja 
cobins  in  their  insistence  upon  opening  politics  to  popular  participa^ 
tion,  and  their  objectives  closely  resembled  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In 
the  Rhineland,  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels  were  involved  to 
the  limited  extent  that  their  Communist  League  could  participate 
in  the  ferment.  Although  the  industrial  revolution  was  just  be 
ginning  in  Germany,  surprisingly  vigorous  proletarian  agitation 
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occurred  in  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  Extensive  pamphleteering  among 
the  workers  injected  social  and  economic  demands  into  the  struggle 
for  political  change.  The  unrest  included  strains  that  were  pri 
marily  nationalistic  rather  than  liberal  and  even  some  peasant 
discontent  that  was  essentially  reactionary  and  often  anti-Semitic. 
But  the  central  issues  of  the  movement  consisted  of  middle-class  de 
mands,  as  formulated  mainly  by  professors,  for  a  political  role  in 
those  decisions  that  affected  them  and  the  German  nation. 

Within  a  month  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Second  Republic  in 
France  in  February  1848,  uprisings  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  had 
caused  Metternich  to  flee  and  had  elicited  from  the  Prussian  mon 
arch  an  amnesty  for  political  prisoners  and  the  promise  of  aid  in 
achieving  German  unification.  On  the  basis  of  general  elections  a 
German  National  Assembly  convened  in  May  1848  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Frankfurt.  It  was  not  immediately  apparent  through 
the  aura  surrounding  this  gathering  of  Germany's  most  illustrious 
intellectuals  and  leaders  that  the  Assembly  remained  essentially 
powerless  against  the  state  authorities.  It  was  riding  the  crest  of  a 
wave  of  popular  enthusiasm  and  was  allowed  to  pursue  its  objec 
tives  undisturbed  for  a  time.  Its  initial  accomplishments  were  the 
substitution  pro  forma  of  a  central  authority  in  place  of  the  Con 
federation  diet  and  the  opening  of  discussion  of  a  constitution.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Assembly  had  adopted  the  Declaration  of 
Fundamental  Rights,  modeled  on  the  French  Declaration  of  Rights 
of  Man  and  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  epi 
tome  of  liberal  thought  was  frustrated  by  the  ultimate  failure  of 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  but  it  entered  into  circulation  in  the  Ger 
man  intellectual  climate  and  assumed  genuine  importance  as  an 
indigenous  liberal  tradition  after  both  world  wars  when  new  forms 
were  being  sought. 

The  practical  problems  confronting  the  Assembly  had  the  effect 
of  sharpening  the  divisions  within  the  group.  Both  Czech  and 
Polish  national  stirrings  focused  attention  on  the  relative  im 
portance  of  German  nationalism  and  principles  of  self-determina 
tion.  The  Assembly  was  treated  to  some  highly  chauvinistic 
speeches  in  support  of  German  rights  in  the  east  and,  although 
such  genuine  liberals  as  Arnold  Ruge  and  Robert  Blum  defended 
the  rights  of  the  Slavs,  the  final  vote  was  an  overwhelming  endorse 
ment  of  the  initiative  already  taken  by  Prussia  in  subduing  the 
separatist  sentiment  in  the  east  Schleswig-Holstein  provided  a 
similar  case  early  in  1848,  when  the  Danish  King  incorporated  this 
territory  into  his  kingdom.  In  this  case,  too,  Prussia  acted  first, 
demonstrating  its  essentially  unimpaired  authority,  but  then  re 
tired  in  the  face  of  general  European  opposition  to  a  forced  reversal 
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of  Denmark's  action.  The  Assembly  first  took  a  vigorously  na 
tional  position,  but  had  to  accept  the  Prussion  decision. 

The  constitutional  problem  was  the  most  striking  instance  of 
division  within  the  Assembly.  Although  the  document  finally 
passed  was  an  enlightened  constitution,  the  discussions  leading  up 
to  passage  presaged  two  unhealthy  tendencies  of  future  importance. 
The  question  was  whether  or  not  to  include  Austria  in  a  unified 
Germany.  Proponents  of  the  larger  solution  (grossdeutsche 
Losung)  included  those  of  marked  pan-German,  expansionist  senti 
ment  of  the  kind  that  overthrew  Bismarck's  restrained  foreign 
policy  at  the  end  of  the  century.  Their  opponents,  whose  view 
carried  the  day,  advocated  a  limited  solution  (kleindeutsche 
Losung)  excluding  Austria  and  enthroning  the  Prussian  leadership 
they  so  ardently  admired. 

Effectuation  of  the  constitution  depended,  as  it  turned  out,  not 
upon  acceptance  by  the  states  but  upon  the  willingness  of  the 
Prussian  King  to  take  the  proffered  imperial  crown.  Receiving  the 
Assembly  delegation  with  the  boorishness  he  felt  appropriate  for 
popular  representatives,  Frederick  William  refused  the  crown 
unless  it  be  offered  him  by  his  peers,  the  sovereign  princes  of  the 
separate  states.  This  was  the  signal  for  reassertion  of  monarchical 
power.  The  Assembly  was  dissolved,  and  the  rump  parliament 
composed  of  the  more  passionately  convinced  republicans  meeting 
in  Stuttgart  was  dispersed  in  June  1849  by  Wiirttemberg  troops. 

The  actual  failure  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  often  obscures  its 
importance  in  German  history.  The  monarchs  could  revert  to 
reaction,  reinstitute  the  Confederation,  and  transform  the  Prussian 
Constitution  into  a  pillar  of  power  for  King  and  landholding  nobil 
ity,  but  they  could  not  obliterate  the  ideas  and  aims  represented 
by  the  various  elements  of  the  Frankfurt  Parliament.  The  partial 
realization  and  partial  frustration  of  these  ideas  and  aims  form  the 
substance  of  German  history  up  to  World  War  I.  That  liberalism 
largely  gave  way  before  nationalism  is  only  partly  attributable  to 
the  failure  of  the  Revolution,  although  the  consequent  repressions 
drove  some  of  liberalism's  best  spokesmen  into  exile. 

The  advent  of  Wilhelm  as  King  signified  no  change  in  Prussian 
policy.  He  underlined  the  role  he  foresaw  for  his  kingdom  when  he 
revived  the  coronation  ceremony  in  KSnigsberg  upon  his  accession 
in  1861.  Although  a  man  of  piety  and  simplicity  anxious  to  ob 
serve  even  the  constitutional  provisions  that  he  despised,  he  was 
convinced  of  divine  nature  of  rulership  and  devoted  to  the  Prussian 
style  of  military  and  bureaucratic  operation.  He  trusted  only  the 
professional  army  and  came  into  conflict  with  parliament — and 
especially  with  the  Progressive  Party — over  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  increase  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  the  regular  army  in 
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pref erence  to  the  militia,  which  derived  from  the  universal  mill- 
tary  service  inaugurated  by  Scharnhorst's  reforms.  The  Prussian 
Landtag  called  upon  the  Government  for  a  detailed  accounting  of 
its  military  budget  New  elections  in  May  1862  strengthened  the 
Progressive  Party  that  was  causing  the  Crown  so  much  chagrin, 
and  von  Roon,  Wilhelm's  war  minister,  persuaded  the  King  to 
appoint  Otto  von  Bismarck  chief  minister  to  overcome  the  impasse. 

BISMARCK  AND  UNIFICATION 

Bismarck  was  a  conservative  Prussian  Junker  whose  experience 
as  representative  in  the  Confederation  diet  had  not  weakened  his 
admiration  for  Prussian  efficiency  and  f orcef ulness.  His  personality 
dominated  the  next  generation  of  German  history  as  Luther  and 
Frederick  the  Great  had  dominated  their  eras.  Much  of  his  success 
as  well  as  much  of  the  hostility  that  he  engendered  must  be  at- 
tributed  to  his  zest  for  rule  and  his  impatience  with  opposition.  A 
nationalist  only  in  the  limited  Prussian  sense,  his  consistent  pre 
supposition  was  that  Germany  would  profit  from  anything  that  was 
good  for  Prussia. 

The  years  since  1848  had  been  frustrating  ones  for  the  liberals. 
The  practical  alternatives  to  Prussian  domination  of  Germany 
diminished  steadily,  and  their  desire  for  national  unity  gradually 
overshadowed  their  devotion  to  individual  freedom.  By  Bismarck's 
day  it  was  the  liberals  who  generally  supported  Prussia  as  the  best 
hope  for  unity;  their  opponents  were  conservative  thinkers  who 
preferred  a  traditional  federal  solution  to  the  swallowing  of  Ger 
many  by  Prussia,  which  they  rightly  foresaw.  The  radicals  who 
wished  for  national  unity  only  as  a  means  of  serving  individual 
self -fulfillment  tended  increasingly  to  become  associated  with  so 
cialist  programs  for  basic  changes  in  the  society. 

Whereas  liberal  thought  in  the  period  before  1848  had  been 
weakened  by  the  lack  of  a  broad  middle-class  economic  base,  by 
inability  to  bring  principle  into  accord  with  reality,  and  by  the 
absence  of  parliaments  that  could  serve  as  tribunes  for  popular 
doctrines,  the  postrevolutionary  generation  was  favored  in  each 
of  these  respects.  In  the  1850's,  with  a  burst  of  economic  energy 
and  the  example  of  the  industrializing  of  England  and  France, 
Germany  rapidly  entered  the  ranks  of  modern  industrial  economies. 
Not  only  did  a  consistent  commercial  interest  develop;  it  was 
recognized  by  the  state  as  a  matter  of  national  welfare  and  encour 
aged  in  diverse  ways.  Also,  however  restricted  they  may  have 
been  in  terms  of  power,  parliaments  were  the  rule  throughout 
Germany  in  the  generation  before  unification. 

Of  surpassing  importance,  however,  was  the  transformation  of 
political  thought  itself  from  a  body  of  theoretical  doctrine  to  a  way 
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of  coining  to  grips  with  reality.  In  the  process  of  adapting  to  pre 
vailing  realities,  much  of  the  German  liberal  tradition  was  diluted 
beyond  recognition.  Even  those  individuals  who  had  been  active 
before  and  during  the  Revolution  began  to  accommodate  to  state 
p0wer — the  power  of  Prussia. 

The  historian  Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  brought  into  bold  relief 
the  developing  difference  between  western  European  and  German 
concepts  of  freedom  in  his  identification  of  all  rights  with  the 
working  out  of  national  destiny.  Even  despotism  was  acceptable 
to  him,  he  acknowledged,  if  it  be  the  only  avenue  to  national 
unification,  for  the  nation-state  provided  for  him  the  only  mean 
ingful  dimensipn  of  freedom.  And  in  case  of  conflict  between  the 
requirements  of  Prussia  and  self-determination  for  another  state, 
such  as  Schles^ig-Holstein  or  Alsace-Lorraine,  Treitschke  verged 
on  chauvinism  in  his  appeal  to  the  decisive  "rights  of  the  German 
nation."  Such  elaborations  indicated  that  German  liberalism  was 
becoming  so  realistic  as  to  be  compliant. 

Bismarck's  immediate  objective  on  assuming  office  was  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  Crown  over  military  matters  and  to 
defeat  the  attempts  of  the  Prussian  diet  to  infringe  the  authori 
tarian  nature  of  the  Prussian  state.  His  method  was  to  govern  with 
out  reference  to  the  diet  as  far  as  the  military  budget  was  con 
cerned.  He  defended  his  action  with  the  assertion  that  he  was 
responsible  as  minister  only  to  the  Crown  and  that  his  task  was  to 
govern  despite  a  constitutional  impasse  between  Crown  and  legisla 
ture,  which  he  could  neither  control  nor  mediate.  Continuing  oppo 
sition  from  the  Progressives  and  criticism  by  a  public  angered  by 
this  disdain  for  law  caused  Bismarck  to  take  still  more  unpopular 
measures  including  restriction  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  infringe 
ments  upon  organs  of  local  government  given  to  expressing  their 
disapproval  of  his  policies.  The  opposition  ranged  from  the  social 
ist  Lassalle  to  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  The  Progressive  leader, 
Max  Forckenbeck,  declared  Bismarck  to  be  a  "minister  most  dan 
gerous  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  Prussia/'  Even  the  King, 
who  was  Bismarck's  sole  support,  was  inclined  to  despair.  Bis 
marck's  resort  to  war  was  not  aimed  merely  at  his  internal  opposi 
tion,  but  it  proved  a  successful  means  of  silencing  bourgeois 
liberalism. 

The  wars  of  1864-66  proved  decisive  not  only  for  Bismarck's 
policy  but  also  for  Prussia's  position  within  Germany.  In  the  face 
of  popular  clamor  over  the  Danish  King's  apparent  annexation  of 
Schleswig,  Bismarck  ignored  the  German  Confederation  and  em 
barked  on  a  surprising  collaboration  with  Austria,  the  enemy  of 
German  unity,  to  solve  the  issue.  The  two  powers  presented  Den 
mark  with  an  ultimatum  threatening  military  action  in  48  hours  if 
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the  King  did  not  withdraw  the  constitution  binding  Schleswig  to 
Denmark.  The  Danes  resisted  but  were  soon  overwhelmed  by  Prus 
sian  and  Austrian  troops.  The  two  German  powers  then  agreed 
upon  joint  rule  over  the  two  provinces  with  divided  administration, 
Holstein  to  be  managed  by  Austria  and  Schleswig  by  Prussia. 

This  was,  as  Bismarck  admitted  privately,  merely  the  prelude  to 
the  test  of  strength  that  he  believed  inevitable  between  Austria 
and  Prussia.  Difficulties  over  the  joint  governance  of  the  two  north- 
ern  provinces  gave  Bismarck  a  pretext  to  initiate  war  with  Austria 
in  1866.  Moltke,  the  Prussian  Chief  of  Staff,  directed  a  well- 
planned  campaign,  and  the  Prussian  forces  defeated  Austria  in 
less  than  a  month.  The  decisive  battle  of  Koniggratz  (July  1866) 
was  followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  which  confirmed  the  end  of 
the  old  German  Confederation  and  of  Austria's  role  in  German 
affairs.  Austria  and  its  south  German  allies  were  treated  benev 
olently,  and  Prussia  assumed  leadership  over  the  newly  constituted 
North  German  Confederation.  Here  again  was  the  limited  solution 
(kleindeutsche  Losung)  of  the  Frankfurt  parliamentary  debate, 
Bismarck's  moderate  temper  was  shown  presently  in  normalization 
of  relations  with  Austria.  His  long-range  plans  were  foreshadowed 
in  1868  by  inclusion  of  the  south  German  states  in  the  Prussian- 
dominated  customs  union.  Internally,  the  opposition  was  split  by 
Bismarck's  success,  the  National  Liberals  turning  to  support  the 
Chancellor  and  only  a  small  segment  of  Liberals  stubbornly  insist 
ing  upon  the  precedence  of  law  over  success  (fig.  4) . 

The  North  German  Confederation  was  established  in  1867  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Prussian  King  with  Bismarck,  the  only  re 
sponsible  minister,  as  Chancellor.  In  the  Bundesrat,  the  upper 
house  and  sovereign  power  in  the  Confederation,  Prussia  had  17 
votes ;  the  other  21  members  combined  had  26  votes.  Bismarck 
supplied  a  constitution  which  stipulated  equal,  direct,  secret  elec 
tions  to  the  Reichstag  (the  lower  house) ,  which  was  empowered  to 
participate  in  legislation  and  budget  approval 

But  Bismarck's  mind  was  still,  as  always,  occupied  primarily 
with  foreign  affairs.  He  was  convinced  that  war  with  Prance  was 
as  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  as  had  been  the  showdown  with  Aus 
tria.  Happily  for  Bismarck,  Napoleon  III  of  Prance  was  similarly 
dependent  on  foreign  policy  triumphs  to  support  his  regime  in- 
ternally.  The  pretext  in  this  case,  a  question  of  possible  Hohen- 
zollern  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  was  elevated  far  beyond 
its  intrinsic  importance  by  Bismarck's  exploitation  of  the  issue  and 
by  France's  inept  and  chauvinistic  reaction  to  the  German  Chan 
cellor  s  provocation.  The  outbreak  of  war  in  July  1870  was  greeted 
by  popular  approval  on  both  sides.  French  rejoicing  was,  however, 
of  short  duration.  Again  Moltke's  army  rolled  with  electrifying 
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effectiveness  over  its  opponent.  By  September,  Napoleon  lit  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan ;  by  October,  Metz  had  fallen,  and  the 
main  strength  of  the  French  Army  was  shattered;  only  Paris  held 
out  until  January  1871.  The  treaty  stipulated  the  absorption  of 
most  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  Prussia  and  the  payment  of  a  large 
French  indemnity ;  German  troops  were  to  remain  in  France  until 
payment  was  complete. 

The  Germans  chose  to  make  the  most  of  their  presence  in  Paris 
to  proclaim  the  new  German  Empire,  the  fall  of  France  having  re 
moved  the  last  barrier  to  inclusion  of  the  south  German  states; 
Wilhelm  I  was  crowned  Emperor  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Ver 
sailles  in  January  1871.  The  south  German  states,  which  had 
joined  with  the  North  German  Confederation  in  the  war  against 
France,  secured  minor  concessions  in  the  negotiations  preceeding 
their  acceptance  of  membership  in  the  Empire.  Bismarck's  consti 
tution  for  the  Confederation  was  transferred  in  substantially  un 
changed  form  to  the  Empire. 

The  coincident  founding  of  the  Second  German  Reich  and  the 
Third  French  Republic  symbolized  the  further  divergence  of  Ger 
man  development  from  prevailing  Western  trends.  Bismarck  had 
united  Germany  but  maintained  the  predominance  of  the  Prussian 
state  and  in  so  doing  obtained  the  nearly  unanimous  support  of  the 
German  people.  He  still  had  to  contend  with  the  opposition  of  the 
remaining  liberals  and  a  group  of  stanch  Catholic  political  leaders 
who  cared  more  for  other  values  than  for  national  unity.  But  the 
liberals  were  further  weakened  by  the  breaking  away  of  the 
Socialists,  growing  in  strength  but  as  yet  not  an  effective  counter- 
force.  However,  Bismarck  was  better  equipped  than  before  to  deal 
effectively  with  a  recalcitrant  parliament,  and  widespread  support 
lent  apparent  validity  to  his  fundamental  scorn  for  parties  and 
parliaments  irrespective  of  label. 

With  unity  achieved  Bismarck  called  Germany  "saturated"  and 
"satisfied."  His  foreign  policy  from  1871  on  was  based  on  this 
premise.  But  the  peace  of  Europe  was  a  fragile  thing  and,  although 
Berlin  had  become  the  center  of  continental  power  politics,  Bis 
marck  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  the  balance  he  desired.  The  en 
tire  period  was  really  an  armed  truce,  and  the  proved  power  of  the 
German  Army,  which  Bismarck  never  neglected  to  maintain,  had 
much  to  do  with  his  ability  to  shuffle  alliances  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stave  off  war.   His  first  alliance  combined  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia  in  the  Three  Emperor's  League,  which  remained  for  a 
time  an   effective  force  for  stability  and  the  preservation  of 
autocracy.   But  Austrian  and  Russian  interests  came  ever  closer 
to  a  clash  in  the  Balkans.  Russian  gains  in  the  war  with  the  Otto 
man  Empire  added  to  the  hostility  but  were  partially  negated  at 
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the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  with  Bismarck  in  the  role  of  "honest 
broker."  The  Russian  resentment  engendered  thereby  posed  the 
threat  of  alliance  between  Russia  and  a  vengeful  France. 

Faced  with  a  choice  between  his  two  allies,  Bismarck  formed 
the  Triple  Alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy,  which  endured  in  more 
or  less  precarious  fashion  until  1915.  He  appeased  Russia  by  means 
of  a  secret  agreement  in  1887,  in  which  Germany  and  Russia 
attempted  to  assure  each  other  of  benevolent  intentions.  At  the 
same  time  he  instigated  another  triple  agreement,  this  one  joining 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Italy,  to  contain  Russia  in  the  Balkans. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  Bismarck  might  have  kept  up  this 
maneuvering  to  maintain  peace.  His  dismissal  by  the  new  Em 
peror,  Wilhelm  II,  in  1890  removed  a  master  strategist  from  the 
European  scene  without  substituting  any  other  restraint  on  the 
instruments  of  power  built  up  by  all  nations  during  the  20  years  of 
comparative  peace.  The  degeneration  of  Bismarck's  system,  incipi 
ent  while  he  was  still  in  office,  led  Europe  in  an  age  of  waxing 
national  self-assertion  into  World  War  I,  which  nobody  wanted  and 
nobody  knew  how  to  avoid. 

The  Chancellor  was  equally  skilled  in  the  maneuvers  of  domestic 
politics — with  consequence  at  least  as  far  reaching  for  Germany  as 
World  War  I  and  more  directly  attributable  to  Bismarckian  falla 
cies.  His  essential  fault  was  his  tenacity  in  preserving  the  author 
ity  of  the  Crown  and  in  thwarting  the  attempts  of  rising  popular 
forces  to  assume  an  active  function  in  the  governing  process  at  a 
time  when  these  forces  were  strong  enough  to  contribute  to  national 
solidarity  and  independent  enough  to  modify  the  myopically  narrow 
official  orientation  to  considerations  of  state  power  alone,  that  pre 
vented  Germany  from  undergoing  a  further  stage  of  modernization 
in  responsible  political  operation.  Bismarck's  frustration  of  repub 
lican  and  democratic  tendencies  was  probably  the  most  damaging 
part  of  his  legacy  to  Germany. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  tribute  to  his  insight  and  tactical  skill  that 
he  could  estimate  these  domestic  forces  so  accurately  and  find  the 
concession  in  most  cases  that  would  remove  the  sting  from  their 
demands.  He  acceded,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  demands  of  the 
expansionists  for  the  inauguration  of  a  colonial  program,  but  con 
fined  it  in  scope  so  as  to  avoid  unwanted  conflicts  with  other  colonial 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  provided  farsighted  social  legisla 
tion  between  1883  and  1889  aiding  the  sick  and  aged  of  the  less 
favored  elements  of  the  population  in  order  to  lessen  the  appeal  of 
the  radical  agitators.  These  measures  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  socialist  movement,  but  they  increased  the  paternalistic  role 
of  the  state  in  the  people's  welfare.  Yet  in  the  final  analysis  Bis 
marck's  internal  policies  failed  because  they  were  anachronistic; 
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they  constituted  a  holding  operation  against  new  forms  and  new 
accommodations  required  by  the  rising  German  industrial  society. 

The  failures  of  Bismarck  and  the  elements  supporting  his  poli 
cies  fall  into  three  main  divisions.  One  was  his  struggle  against 
German  clerical  interests  and  the  Catholic  Center  Party  that  repre 
sented  them,  the  so-called  Kulturkampf.  The  second  was  his  at- 
tempt  to  repress  the  Socialists  and  their  party  through  the  Socialist 
Law.  The  third,  more  general  category  was  his  distortion  of  par 
liamentary  and  political  processes.  All  three  show  the  general 
discrepancy  that  was  never  reconciled  between  the  modern,  indus 
trialized  western  Germany  and  the  agrarian,  semif  eudal  autocratic 
society  of  eastern  Germany.  Makeshift  measures  and  superficial 
constitutionalism  could  not  abolish  this  basic  division  within  the 
German  society  and  economy.  The  prevailing  reactionary  policy 
of  the  Prussian  state  in  fact  intensified  the  splintering  of  Germany 
into  incompatible  segments  by  treating  all  opposition  as  a  force 
hostile  to  the  state.  Political  parties  thus  came  to  represent  not 
competing  interests  or  programs  but  incompatible  ideologies 
(Weltanschauung en) ,  each  of  which  wished  to  eliminate  the  others. 
Parliament,  without  effective  power  either  to  direct  or  restrain  the 
Government,  became  a  debating  society  in  which  the  opposed 
ideologies  were  aired  to  no  particular  purpose.  Bismarck  used  it 
largely  as  a  tribune  for  berating  and  bullying  the  members  and  for 
conveying  his  messages  to  the  public. 

The  principal  political  parties  in  the  Second  Reich  were  the  Con 
servative  Party,  devoted  to  inequality  and  military  virtues,  anti- 
capitalist,  and  increasingly  anti-Semitic  as  it  allied  itself  with  the 
avowedly  anti-Jewish  Christian  Social  Movement  of  Adolph 
Stocker;  the  Free  Conservative  Party,  which  for  a  time  split  off 
from  the  Conservative  Party,  representing  large  capitalists  and 
non-Prussian  landholders;  the  National  Liberal  Party,  a  strong 
middle-of-the-road  party  composed  largely  of  liberals  whose  devo 
tion  to  the  nation  exceeded  their  espousal  of  individual  rights, 
though  they  never  abandoned  their  support  of  this  liberal  trade 
mark;  the  Progressive  Party,  subject  to  frequent  splits  but  loyal  to 
liberal  principles  and  free  trade  and  opposed  to  militarism  and 
statism ;  the  Catholic  Center  Party,  victim  of  the  Kulturkampf ;  and 
the  Social  Democratic  Party,  victim  of  the  Socialist  Laws.  Bis 
marck's  bitterest  opponents  were  party  leaders  Windthorst  of  the 
Center,  Forckenbeck  and  Richter  of  the  Progressives,  and  Lasker 
of  the  National  Liberals.  But  their  opposition  was  futile  since, 
especially  after  1880,  when  Bismarck's  hostility  to  parties  became 
acute,  they  could  not  hope  to  take  over  the  Government.  As  Bis 
marck  was  at  pains  to  remind  them,  the  Emperor  remained  the 
actual  power  in  Germany  with  a  veto  over  all  legislation  through 
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the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  with  Bismarck  in  the  role  of  "honest 
broker."  The  Russian  resentment  engendered  thereby  posed  the 
threat  of  alliance  between  Russia  and  a  vengeful  France. 

Faced  with  a  choice  between  his  two  allies,  Bismarck  formed 
the  Triple  Alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy,  which  endured  in  more 
or  less  precarious  fashion  until  1915.  He  appeased  Russia  by  means 
of  a  secret  agreement  -in  1887,  in  which  Germany  and  Russia 
attempted  to  assure  each  other  of  benevolent  intentions.  At  the 
same  time  he  instigated  another  triple  agreement,  this  one  joining 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Italy,  to  contain  Russia  in  the  Balkans. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  Bismarck  might  have  kept  up  this 
maneuvering  to  maintain  peace.  His  dismissal  by  the  new  Em 
peror,  Wilhelm  II,  in  1890  removed  a  master  strategist  from  the 
European  scene  without  substituting  any  other  restraint  on  the 
instruments  of  power  built  up  by  all  nations  during  the  20  years  of 
comparative  peace.  The  degeneration  of  Bismarck's  system,  incipi 
ent  while  he  was  still  in  office,  led  Europe  in  an  age  of  waxing 
national  self-assertion  into  World  War  I,  which  nobody  wanted  and 
nobody  knew  how  to  avoid. 

The  Chancellor  was  equally  skilled  in  the  maneuvers  of  domestic 
politics — with  consequence  at  least  as  far  reaching  for  Germany  as 
World  War  I  and  more  directly  attributable  to  Bismarckian  f  alia- 
cies.  His  essential  fault  was  his  tenacity  in  preserving  the  author 
ity  of  the  Crown  and  in  thwarting  the  attempts  of  rising  popular 
forces  to  assume  an  active  function  in  the  governing  process  at  a 
time  when  these  forces  were  strong  enough  to  contribute  to  national 
solidarity  and  independent  enough  to  modify  the  myopically  narrow 
official  orientation  to  considerations  of  state  power  alone,  that  pre 
vented  Germany  from  undergoing  a  further  stage  of  modernization 
in  responsible  political  operation.  Bismarck's  frustration  of  repub 
lican  and  democratic  tendencies  was  probably  the  most  damaging 
part  of  his  legacy  to  Germany. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  tribute  to  his  insight  and  tactical  skill  that 
he  could  estimate  these  domestic  forces  so  accurately  and  find  the 
concession  in  most  cases  that  would  remove  the  sting  from  their 
demands.  He  acceded,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  demands  of  the 
expansionists  for  the  inauguration  of  a  colonial  program,  but  con 
fined  it  in  scope  so  as  to  avoid  unwanted  conflicts  with  other  colonial 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  provided  farsighted  social  legisla 
tion  between  1888  and  1889  aiding  the  sick  and  aged  of  the  less 
favored  elements  of  the  population  in  order  to  lessen  the  appeal  of 
the  radical  agitators.  These  measures  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  socialist  movement,  but  they  increased  the  paternalistic  role 
of  the  state  in  the  people's  welfare.  Yet  in  the  final  analysis  Bis 
marck's  internal  policies  failed  because  they  were  anachronistic; 
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they  constituted  a  holding  operation  against  new  forms  and  new 
accommodations  required  by  the  rising  German  industrial  society. 
The  failures  of  Bismarck  and  the  elements  supporting  his  poli 
cies  fall  into  three  main  divisions.  One  was  his  struggle  against 
German  clerical  interests  and  the  Catholic  Center  Party  that  repre 
sented  them,  the  so-called  Kulturkampf .  The  second  was  his  at 
tempt  to  repress  the  Socialists  and  their  party  through  the  Socialist 
Law.  The  third,  more  general  category  was  his  distortion  of  par 
liamentary  and  political  processes.  All  three  show  the  general 
discrepancy  that  was  never  reconciled  between  the  modern,  indus 
trialized  western  Germany  and  the  agrarian,  semif  eudal  autocratic 
society  of  eastern  Germany.  Makeshift  measures  and  superficial 
constitutionalism  could  not  abolish  this  basic  division  within  the 
German  society  and  economy.  The  prevailing  reactionary  policy 
of  the  Prussian  state  in  fact  intensified  the  splintering  of  Germany 
into  incompatible  segments  by  treating  all  opposition  as  a  force 
hostile  to  the  state.  Political  parties  thus  came  to  represent  not 
competing  interests  or  programs  but  incompatible  ideologies 
(Weltanschauung  en) ,  each  of  which  wished  to  eliminate  the  others. 
Parliament,  without  effective  power  either  to  direct  or  restrain  the 
Government,  became  a  debating  society  in  which  the  opposed 
ideologies  were  aired  to  no  particular  purpose.  Bismarck  used  it 
largely  as  a  tribune  for  berating  and  bullying  the  members  and  for 
conveying  his  messages  to  the  public. 

The  principal  political  parties  in  the  Second  Keich  were  the  Con 
servative  Party,  devoted  to  inequality  and  military  virtues,  anti- 
capitalist,  and  increasingly  anti-Semitic  as  it  allied  itself  with  the 
avowedly  anti-Jewish  Christian  Social  Movement  of  Adolph 
Stocker;  the  Free  Conservative  Party,  which  for  a  time  split  off 
from  the  Conservative  Party,  representing  large  capitalists  and 
non-Prussian  landholders;  the  National  Liberal  Party,  a  strong 
middle-of-the-road  party  composed  largely  of  liberals  whose  devo 
tion  to  the  nation  exceeded  their  espousal  of  individual  rights, 
though  they  never  abandoned  their  support  of  this  liberal  trade 
mark;  the  Progressive  Party,  subject  to  frequent  splits  but  loyal  to 
liberal  principles  and  free  trade  and  opposed  to  militarism  and 
statism;  the  Catholic  Center  Party,  victim  of  the  Kulturkampf;  and 
the  Social  Democratic  Party,  victim  of  the  Socialist  Laws,  Bis 
marck's  bitterest  opponents  were  party  leaders  Windthorst  of  the 
Center,  Forckenbeck  and  Richter  of  the  Progressives,  and  Lasker 
of  the  National  Liberals.  But  their  opposition  was  futile  since, 
especially  after  1880,  when  Bismarck's  hostility  to  parties  became 
acute,  they  could  not  hope  to  take  over  the  Government.  As  Bis 
marck  was  at  pains  to  remind  them,  the  Emperor  remained  the 
actual  power  in  Germany  with  a  veto  over  all  legislation  through 
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his  power  to  appoint  or  dismiss  the  Chancellor.  Both  the  parties 
and  the  parliament  were  doomed  to  wait  until  the  advent  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  to  obtain  real  authority. 

The  Kulturkampf  of  1872-78  originated  in  Bismarck's  belief  that 
the  solid  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Center 
Party,  particularly  in  southern  and  western  Germany,  was  a  po 
tential  threat  to  the  unity  of  Germany  under  the  Crown.  The 
Center  Party  was  characterized  by  intrinsic  Catholic  antagonism 
toward  a  secular  Prussian  monarchy,  interest  in  protecting  its 
religious  schools,  and  advocacy  of  federalism  and  social  harmony. 
Combined  with  the  recently  proclaimed  doctrine  of  papal  infalli 
bility,  these  identifiably  clerical  tendencies  made  it  easy  for  Bis 
marck  to  capitalize  on  the  "state  within  a  state"  slogan  as  prepara 
tion  for  the  campaign  to  eliminate  an  intractable  political  element. 
The  May  Laws  of  1873  were  aimed  at  reducing  the  authority  of 
bishops  over  church  polity,  at  facilitating  apostasy,  and  at  invading 
the  educational  prerogatives  of  the  church.  Later  laws  banned  the 
Jesuit  order  and  made  civil  marriage  compulsory.  The  Pope  issued 
an  encyclical  voiding  the  Prussian  laws,  seeming  thereby  to  vali 
date  the  charge  that  the  church  interfered  with  the  operation  of 
the  secular  authorities.  Yet  the  Center  Party  continued  to  increase 
its  parliamentary  strength  in  each  election,  and  the  church  adopted 
an  effective  passive  resistance  to  the  measures.  Support  was  also 
forthcoming  from  conservative  Lutherans  who  feared  that  Bis 
marck's  Caesarism  might  equally  well  be  applied  to  them.  By  1878 
Bismarck  was  happy  to  seek  a  way  out  of  the  impasse,  and  except 
for  the  ban  on  Jesuits,  state  supervision  of  schools,  and  civil  mar 
riage,  the  anticlerical  measures  were  repealed.  It  was  one  of 
Bismarck's  rare  outright  defeats,  and  it  made  a  popular  party  of 
the  Center  Party. 

Under  the  Second  Reich,  Germany  became  economically  promi 
nent  among  the  industrial  nations  of  Europe.  By  1870  its  iron 
and  steel  and  textile  industries  were  highly  developed;  rail  and 
canal  transportation  facilities  were  being  expanded  rapidly;  and 
banks  and  joint-stock  companies  were  flourishing  in  support  of 
the  capitalist  boom.  After  unification  the  Government  gradually 
became  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  national  economy,  and  by 
1879  agricultural  opposition  to  high  tariffs  diminished  enough  to 
allow  tariff  protection  for  new  industries.  By  World  War  I,  Ger 
many  had  become  Europe's  foremost  iron  and  steel  producer. 
Governmental  policy  was  closely  related  to  economic  interest  by 
this  time,  and  the  state  was  intimately  involved  in  the  economy 
through  ownership  of  many  public  utilities  and  transportation 
facilities. 

One  consequence  of  the  economic  changes  was  the  increased 
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importance  of  economic  issues  in  politics.  The  rise  of  a  commer 
cial  middle  class  injected  a  new  element  of  conscious  self-interest 
into  the  political  process,  and  this  interest  bore  a  less  doctrinaire 
stamp  than  the  intellectual  arguments  of  the  past.  But  it  also 
spoke  with  a  more  compelling  voice  and  heralded  a'broadening  of 
public  issues  beyond  that  tolerated  under  the  Bismarckian  system 
at  its  height.  Some  leaders  attempted  to  mediate  between  the 
emergent  capitalist  interest  and  the  closely  related  labor  move 
ment.  But  whereas  the  Government  could  broaden  its  approach  to 
satisfy  at  least  the  minimal  demands  of  the  middle  class,  it  still 
considered  the  labor  movement  to  be  of  questionable  loyalty.  Or 
ganized  labor  became  closely  identified  with  socialism  and  was 
repressed  as  a  threat  to  state  security  and  stability. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  an  industrial  proletariat,  the  influence 
Marx  and  Engles  enjoyed  in  Germany  during  the  1848  Revolution 
through  their  Communist  Manifesto  had  found  no  permanent  in 
stitutional  basis  during  the  ensuing  generation.  Only  with  the 
advance  of  industrialization  did  a  Marxist  party  become  possible. 
But  in  the  meantime  several  German  Socialist  intellectuals  spread 
doctrines  that  differed,  chiefly  in  their  debt  to  liberal  thought,  from 
Marxism.  Moses  Hess  and  Arnold  Ruge  are  usually  mentioned  as 
forerunners,  and  the  latter  Socialist  Party  leader  August  Bebel 
indicated  that  Wilhelm  Weitling  was  better  known  in  the  60's  than 
Marx  or  Engles.  Most  important,  however,  was  a  middle-class 
Jewish  lawyer,  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  who  supplied  the  stimulus  for 
formation  of  a  Socialist  Party  and  gave  to  German  socialism  cer 
tain  qualities  that  were  never  completely  eliminated  by  orthodox 
Marxism.  Lassalle  came  to  socialism  through  disenchantment  with 
prospects  for  a  liberal  victory,  and  his  personal  concern  was  with 
the  creation  of  a  mass  party  which  could  take  over  the  power  of 
the  state.  His  conception  of  the  state  differed  from  that  of  Marx 
in  that  he  tended  to  separate  the  state  and  the  monarchy  from 
class  interest  and  was  perfectly  capable  of  contemplating  an  al 
liance  between  his  workers  and  the  state  against  the  bourgeoisie. 
His  exchange  of  views  with  Bismarck  on  this  subject  has  identified 
him  as  the  originator  of  the  statist  emphasis  within  German  social 
democracy.  Despite  his  intellectual  inclinations,  Lassalle  never 
erected  a  theoretical  system  comparable  to  that  of  Marx.  But  his 
flamboyant  advocacy  of  the  workers'  cause  earned  him  an  invita 
tion  to  lead  the  new  workers'  party  in  1863.  His  death  in  a  duel 
the  next  year  left  the  organizational  task  to  another  state-oriented 
socialist,  J.  B.  von  Schweitzer. 

The  General  Workingmen's  Association  organized  by  Lassalle 
and  Schweitzer  in  north  Germany  was  soon  joined  by  a  Marxist 
counterpart  in  the  south,  organized  and  led  by  August  Bebel  and 
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Wilhelm  Liebknecht.  Bebel  arrived  at  Marxism  through  Lassalle's 
teachings  and,  until  his  death  in  1913,  ruled  the  party  with  an 
iron  hand;  but  like  Liebknecht  he  was  hostile  toward  Bismarck 
and  the  Prussian  state  tradition..  Their  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party,  founded  in  1869  at  Eisenach,  provided  the  channel  for 
Marxist  thought  to  penetrate  German  socialism.  The  party's  early 
advent — early  in  terms  of  the  growth  of  an  industrial  proletariat 
— helped  it  to  forge  and  maintain  bonds  of  solidarity  with  the 
labor  movement  as  it  developed  out  of  artisans'  associations  and 
guilds.  The  Eisenach  program  emphasized  not  revolution  but  the 
emancipation  of  labor  and  the  attainment  of  a  democratic  political 
order.  Marxism  was  evident  mainly  in  the  stressing  of  interna 
tional  working  class  ties  and  in  the  party's  affiliation  with  the  So 
cialist  International. 

In  1875,  spurred  on  by  growing  official  repression  of  socialism, 
the  two  parties  forgot  their  animosities  and  combined  in  the  So 
cialist  Labor  Party  of  Germany.  The  common  program  enunciated 
at  Gotha,  though  criticized  by  Marx  and  Engles  for  its  concessions 
to  Lassalle,  represented  the  initial  acceptance  of  Marxism  as  Ger 
man  Socialist  doctrine. 

The  socialist  parties  had  been  gaining  votes  very  rapidly  since 
1870,  and  by  1877  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  had  almost  0.5  million 
votes  and  12  deputies  in  the  Reichstag.  This  alarmed  the  Govern 
ment,  and  Bismarck  began  to  look  for  means  of  suppressing  social 
ism.  By  exploiting  an  attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life,  branding  it  a 
socialist  plot,  he  secured  passage  of  the  Socialist  Law  in  1878, 
giving  the  Government  power  to  suppress  labor  organizations  and 
publications.  The  party  was  forced  underground  and  became  much 
more  radical.  It  continued  to  register  electoral  gains  until  Bis 
marck's  dismissal  and  its  reconstitution  as  a  legal  party  in  1890. 
The  new  and  more  radical  party  program  of  1890  adopted  at  Erfurt, 
bore  the  imprint  of  the  new  theoretical  leader  Karl  Kautsky  and 
followed  the  main  tenets  of  Marxist  ideology. 

The  Social  Democrats  under  Bebel's  leadership  enjoyed  such  no 
table  growth  and  discipline  until  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  that  it 
became  the  model  Socialist  party  within  the  Socialist  International. 
It  also  became  the  largest  single  party  in  the  Reichstag  in  1912, 
with  110  deputies.  But  from  1890  on  there  was  growing  evidence 
of  disunity,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  present  from  the  inception 
of  the  party.  A  "revisionist"  theory  was  elaborated  by  Eduard 
Bernstein,  who  believed  that,  since  the  status  of  workers  had  gen 
erally  improved  economically  and  politically,  the  revolutionary  mo 
tive  should  be  dropped  in  favor  of  democratic  and  parliamentary 
methods  of  coming  to  power.  This  theory  corresponded  with  the 
comparatively  conservative  views  of  the  trade  unions,  which  had 
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perceived  their  stake  in  the  existing  economic  order,  and  with  the 
experience  of  south  German  Social  Democrats,  who  suffered  fewer 
political  liabilities  in  their  local  activity  than  did  the  north  German 
leaders.  The  result  was  to  preserve  the  slogans  of  a  revolutionary 
Marxist  party  while  pursuing  a  democratic  and  legal  course  in 
practice.  By  1914  there  were  several  poorly  concealed  cleavages 
within  the  party:  A  Leninist  group  in  Bremen  joined  the  future 
Spartacists,  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  on  the  left 
wing;  Kautsky  and  Bebel  maintained  a  precarious  middle  position; 
the  trade  unionists  and  revisionists  f  orthrightly  advocated  a  con 
servative  course.  The  potential  splits  became  actual  only  after  the 
temporary  accession  of  the  party  to  the  Government's  request  for 
war  credits  in  1914.  Then,  after  nearly  all  European  Socialist  par 
ties  had  forsaken  their  internationalism,  the  Majority  Socialists 
led  by  Friedrich  Ebert  engaged  in  moderate  criticism  of  the  Gov 
ernment  throughout  the  war  but  stopped  short  of  the  outright 
opposition  led  by  Karl  Liebknecht.  By  the  end  of  the  war  the 
divisions  had  crystallized  and  the  prized  unity  of  the  Social  Demo 
crats  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Bismarck's  failure  in  his  campaigns  against  Catholics  and  social 
ists  did  not  mean  that  the  domestic  political  scene  had  undergone 
fundamental  change.  Popular  forces  had  been  realined,  to  be  sure, 
with  major  gains  for  the  Left,  but  the  business  of  government  still 
proceeded  according  to  the  authoritarian  pattern  rooted  in  Bis 
marck's  system.  Except  for  the  Socialist  position,  in  most  political 
thought  the  state  was  still  the  decisive  concept.  Economic  thought, 
as  embodied  in  the  works  of  Werner  Sombart  and  the  academic 
Socialists  (KathedersoziaMsten)  such  as  Adolf  Wagner  and  Gustav 
Schmoller  was  intoxicated  with  state  and  nation  and  tended  to 
frown  on  special  interests,  even  those  of  conservative  capitalism. 
The  economic  base  of  German  society  was  shifting  with  advancing 
industrialization,  economic  concentration,  and  urbanization,  yet  no 
way  was  found  to  counterbalance  the  landed  Prussian  magnates, 
whose  privileges  were  not  even  impaired  by  the  German  Revolution 
of  1918. 

The  age  of  optimism  lasting  until  well  into  the  war  produced 
many  significant  artistic  and  scholarly  contributions,  but  few  of 
these  disturbed  the  complacency  that  prevailed.  Nietzsche  radically 
departed  from  prevailing  thought  in  his  unrestrained  attack  on 
what  seemed  to  him  the  hollow  values  of  middle-class  Christian 
society;  but  his  thought  did  not,  for  the  time  being,  penetrate 
much  beyond  a  few  intellectual  circles.  Richard  Wagner  was  also 
a  radical,  both  in  his  musical  work  and  in  his  political  views,  but 
his  radicalism  was  absorbed  in  the  nationalism  of  the  era.  Scien 
tific  research,  rising  to  new  heights  of  excellence,  confirmed  Ger- 
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many  of  the  Wilhelminian  epoch  in  its  attitude  of  superiority.  New 
trends  in  literature  and  art,  represented  by  the  poet  Rilke  and  the 
painter  Nolde,  did  not  come  to  fruition  until  after  the  war. 

In  one  major  respect,  however,  the  reign  of  Wilhelm  II  (1888- 
1918)  brought  a  departure  from  the  Germany  of  Bismarck.  In 
contrast  to  the  restraining  temper  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  Wilhelm's 
enthusiasm  for  national  assertiveness  and  imperialism  supported  a 
new  trend  in  foreign  policy.  The  great  sociologist  Max  Weber  was 
no  less  devoted  to  state  power  than  many  of  his  colleagues,  but  his 
indictment  of  Bismarck's  legacy  is  as  relevant  for  foreign  policy 
as  for  domestic  policy  in  the  Wilhelminian  period.  "Bismarck  left 
behind  him  ...  a  nation  without  any  political  education  .  .  .  (or) 
political  will  .  .  .  ,  a  nation  accustomed  to  submit  ...  to  anything 
which  was  decided  for  it,  without  criticizing  the  political  qualifica 
tions  of  those  who  now  occupied  Bismarck's  empty  place  and  who 
with  incredible  ingenuousness  now  took  the  reins  of  power  into 
their  hands." 

Wilhelm  II  was  a  man  who  cloaked  his  fundamental  uncertainty 
in  brash  and  intemperate  display  of  power.  His  deficient  grasp  of 
policy  coupled  with  the  need  to  feel  that  he  was  in  command  robbed 
Bismarck's  successors  of  the  opportunity  of  directing  policy — 
which  they  might  have  done  with  greater  circumspection  than 
either  the  Emperor  or  the  anonymous  people  of  influence.  Both 
Caprivi,  Chancellor  from  1890  to  1894,  and  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Chancellor  from  1909  to  1917,  were  better  ministers  than  the 
record  indicates,  but  the  headlong  pursuit  of  "global  policy" 
(Weltpolitik)  was  beyond  their  control. 

The  desire  for  a  commanding  role  in  world  affairs  was  rooted  in 
the  conviction,  held  by  many  German  leaders  at  the  time,  that  Ger 
many  had  been  denied  its  proper  place  in  the  sun  by  the  earlier 
advent  of  France  and  England  on  the  imperial  scene.  As  Ludwig 
Dehio,  a  leading  German  historian  in  the  period  after  World  War 
II,  has  observed,  Germany  entered  upon  an  imperial  course  with  no 
motive  other  than  national  self-assertion,  no  mission  that  could 
secure  allies  in  its  undertaking.  On  the  contrary,  German  striving 
for  colonies  and  for  a  commanding  naval  position  brought  its  policy 
into  conflict  w?th  every  major  power  except  Austria. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  England,  all  of  the  powers  were 
intoxicated  with  national  power  during  the  period  and  were  deter 
mined  to  advance  their  national  goals  at  all  costs.  This  applies 
equally  to  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany.  Great  power 
rivalries  were  exacerbated  by  the  rising  nationalisms  of  eastern 
Europe.  Thus,  the  diplomatic  record  shows  an  even  distribution  of 
responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914.  Germany's  special 
responsibility  lay  rather  in  the  reckless  spirit  of  its  policy,  in  its 
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determination  to  overthrow  the  rules  of  diplomacy  if  necessary  to 
achieve  its  objectives.  And  because  the  objectives  were  condi 
tioned  by  no  criterion  but  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  German 
military  strength,  the  country  was  led  into  war  against  a  combina 
tion  of  power  that  was  intrinsically  superior.  By  giving  Austria 
free  rein  to  use  the  threat  of  German  power  in  behalf  of  its 
nationality  problems  in  the  Balkans,  German  military  leaders  abdi 
cated  their  capability  of  stopping  the  headlong  descent  into  the 
first  major  European  war  since  Napoleon.  Unsupervised  military 
planning  prepared  for  the  worst  eventuality,  war  with  both  France 
and  Russia  at  the  same  time,  and  helped  bring  it  about. 

Germany  entered  the  war  in  a  jubilant  mood.  Its  generals  were 
confident  of  the  superiority  of  the  German  military  forces;  its 
people  were  convinced  of  the  lightness  of  their  cause.  The  nation 
closed  ranks  and,  for  the  time  being,  refrained  from  pressing  par 
tisan  interests.  A  group  of  93  of  Germany's  most  prominent  writ 
ers,  scholars,  and  scientists  issued  a  manifesto  in  support  of  the 
war;  the  names  of  the  signers,  including  Paul  Ehrlich,  Max  Planck, 
Gerhard  Hauptmann,  Max  Reinhardt,  and  Wilhelm  Wundt,  indi 
cate  the  general  absence  of  a  critical  spirit.  Pacifist  voices,  such  as 
Carl  von  Ossietzky,  Hermann  Hesse,  and  the  as  yet  unknown  Albert 
Einstein,  were  few  and  despised. 

The  Army  failed  in  the  opening  phase  of  the  war  to  achieve  the 
lightning  victory  in  the  west  that  was  intended  by  the  famous 
Schlieffen  plan.  The  war  soon  settled  into  a  slogging  campaign  in 
the  trenches,  and  only  the  news  of  brilliant  victories  in  the  east 
under  the  leadership  of  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  compensated 
the  civil  population  for  its  patriotic  sacrifices.  By  1916  this  team  of 
generals  had  virtually  taken  over  civil  government  as  well  as  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  Emperor  was  shunted  aside,  as  was  the 
civilian  government,  and  Ludendorff,  the  dynamic  one  of  the  pair, 
became  a  military  dictate!*.  This  was  admitted  in  the  Reichstag 
after  the  war.  The  Supreme  Command  was  completely  lacking  in 
political  insight  and  failed  to  perceive  the  breaking  of  civilian 
morale.  The  war  economy  was  held  together  by  the  skillful  man 
agement  of  Walther  Rathenau,  but  the  growing  desire  for  a  nego 
tiated  peace  was  dividing  the  political  front. 

The  Supreme  Command  refused  to  tolerate  any  break  in  its  total 
aims  and,  encouraged  by  the  pan-Germanists,  pressed  the  unre 
stricted  submarine  warfare  that  was  so  important  in  arousing  the 
United  States  against  the  Central  Powers.  On  the  homefront  more 
and  more  people,  and  not  only  radical  socialists,  were  disillusioned 
about  war  aims,  military  leadership,  and  prospects  of  victory. 
Among  other  evidences  was  the  growing  demand  for  political  re 
form  based  on  the  realization  that  modern  warfare  requires  the 
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unflinching  support  of  all  elements  of  the  population  and  that  they 
must  therefore  be  permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  policy  determina 
tion.  But  such  realizations  dawned  too  late.  Even  with  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  which  led  to  peace  negotiations  and  the  harsh  Treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk,  which  so  well  expressed  the  expansionist  inten 
tions  of  the  military  leadership,  the  victory  in  the  east  could  not 
turn  the  tide  in  the  west. 

The  breakdown  of  the  final  German  offensive  in  March  1918  and 
the  defection  of  Germany's  allies  persuaded  Ludendorff  that  the 
military  cause  was  hopeless.  With  unrest  at  home  bordering  on 
revolution  and  with  mutiny  in  the  Navy,  there  remained  only  the 
Ludendorff  decision  to  turn  command  over  to  a  broadly  constituted 
government  under  the  liberal  Prince  Max  of  Baden.  This  Govern 
ment,  including  Majority  Socialists,  Centrists,  and  Progressives, 
presided  during  October  and  November  1918  over  the  liquidation 
of  the  Empire,  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  initiation  of 
peace  negotiations,  for  which  they  would  later  be  blamed  instead  of 
the  military  leaders  actually  responsible. 

THE  WEIMAR  REPUBLIC 

The  end  of  the  war  caught  the  German  civilian  population  unpre 
pared.  Prevented  from  knowing  the  true  course  of  military  events, 
they  may  have  been  sick  of  the  wartime  regime,  but  they  did  not 
realize  that  the  vaunted  German  Army  had  been  beaten.  The  Army 
avoided  responsibility  for  the  peace  terms  imposed  at  Versailles 
while  offering  its  services  to  the  new  and  beleaguered  republican 
government.  Never  discredited,  and  favored  by  the  myth  of  the 
stab  in  the  back  (Dolch&to&slegende) ,  the  army  constituted  from 
the  outset  a  threat  to  the  democratic  order  that  some  German 
leaders  were  trying  against  odds  to  build. 

With  the  breakdown  of  central  authority  after  the  war,  a  variety 
of  irreconcilable  forces  appeared  to  contend  for  leadership.  Prince 
Max  of  Badert  turned  the  chancellorship  over  to  the  Majority 
Socialist  Friedrich  Ebert  on  the  same  day  that  the  Emperor  was 
forced  to  abdicate.  The  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  the  Centrist 
Matthias  Erzberger  went  to  Coxnpi&gne  to  receive  Marshal  Foch's 
dictated  armistice  terms  for  which  German  public  opinion  was  so 
ill  prepared.  Meanwhile,  several  areas  were  presided  over  by 
soldiers'  and  workers'  councils,  patterned  after  the  Soviets  of  the 
Russian  Revolution ;  in  the  Baltic  lands  there  were  German  free 
booters,  largely  uncontrolled  soldiers  of  fortune  who  were  the  pre 
decessors  of  the  disruptive  Free  Corps  of  the  Weimar  period, 
imposing  a  self-seeking  kind  of  authority.  Thus,  while  democratic 
Socialists,  supported  by  such  forward-looking  intellectual  leaders 
as  Hermann  Hesse,  Ernst  Troeltsch,  and  Friedrich  Meinecke,  tried 
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to  restore  order,  extremists  of  all  kinds  were  already  operating  in 
whatever  power  vacuums  they  could  find.  The  rootless  soldiers, 
who  were  unprepared  to  admit  defeat  and  return  to  their  homes, 
were  already  forming  into  contingents  that  would  fight  private 
wars  and  support  reactionary  interests  throughout  the  life  of  the 
Republic.  And  the  leftists  who  desired  a  Bolshevik  revolution  for 
Germany  were  trying  to  establish  a  continuation  in  Germany  of 
Lenin's*  victory  in  Russia. 

Among  the  several  incompatible  groups  competing  for  the  privi 
lege  of  setting  the  pattern  of  Germany's  postwar  system  of  govern 
ment  were  the  Majority  Socialists,  a  nonrevolutionary  group  inter 
ested  primarily  in  restoring  order  in  democratic  fashion  through  a 
National  Assembly ;  the  Independent  Socialists,  a  group  further  to 
the  left  than  the  Majority  Socialists,  responsible  for  many  of  the 
pre-Armistice  strikes  and  mutinies  and  determined  to  put  through 
a  Socialist  program;  the  Shop  Stewards  (Obleute),  a  revolutionary 
labor  group  similar  to  the  Independent  Socialists;  and  the  radical 
Spartacists  led  by  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Karl  Liebknecht. 

The  German  Revolution  of  November  1918,  which  cost  only  about 
15  lives,  consisted  mainly  of  the  peace  agitation  and  reformist 
action  culminating  in  the  presentation  of  an  ultimatum  to  Prince 
Max,  whereupon  he  relinquished  his  control  of  government  to 
Ebert  and  the  Majority  Socialists.  Ebert,  who  was  disinclined  to 
proclaim  the  Republic  on  the  Emperor's  abdication  without  refer 
ence  to  a  duly  constituted  representative  assembly  of  the  German 
people,  secured  the  cooperation  of  some  Independents  in  his  pro 
visional  government.  But  the  balance  was  precarious  since  Ebert 
was  intent  upon  postponing  all  major  decisions  for  the  assembly 
and  since  the  Independents  were  equally  committed  to  immediate 
change,  preferably  through  the  Soldiers'  and  Workers'  Congress 
representing  the  councils  established  spontaneously  throughout  the 
country. 

The  councils  were  modeled  on  the  Russian  revolutionary  Soviets, 
but  they  were  animated  much  more  by  antiwar  objectives  than  by 
revolutionary  ardor.  As  it  turned  out,  their  Congress,  held  in 
Berlin  in  December  1918,  was  dominated  by  the  Majority  Socialists, 
Ebert  having  by  this  time  moved  to  the  position  that,  although  he 
embodied  continuity  with  the  government  of  Prince  Max,  the 
councils  had  replaced  the  Reichstag  as  sovereign  authority.  The 
Congress  all  but  nullified  its  own  existence  and  certainly  its  revolu 
tionary  role  by  agreeing  to  elections  to  a  National  Assembly  in 
January  1919. 

Most  German  Socialists,  including  the  Independents  and  even 
some  of  the  Spartacists,  repudiated  Bolshevism  as  a  solution  in 
Germany.  Many  wanted  to  push  the  Revolution  further,  lacking 
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confidence  that  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  political  tempera 
ment  of  the  German  people.  But  many  also  wanted  to  stop  short 
and  keep  the  Revolution  from  getting  out  of  hand.  The  Majority 
Socialists  finally  had  their  way  in  depositing  authority  in  the 
National  Assembly  to  reconstitute  the  Government  and  formulate 
a  constitution.  This  could  not  deter  the  extremists,  who  employed 
their  several  Leftist  factions  to  regenerate  revolutionary  fervor. 
At  the  end  of  December  1918,  the  Spartacists  formed  the  German 
Communist  Party  (Kommunistische  Partei  Deutschlands — KPD), 
thus  breaking  with  the  Independents.  They  were  led  by  the  revered 
Polish  revolutionary  Rosa  Luxemburg,  long  active  in  the  German 
Socialist  movement,  and  Karl  Liebknecht,  the  son  of  a  cof  ounder  of 
German  socialism.  Russia's  representatives  were  Karl  Radek,  long 
familiar  with  German  socialism,  who  returned  to  hasten  the  day 
when  Germany  would  join  Russia  as  a  Socialist  country,  and  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  Adolf  Joffe.  Radek,  though  not  particularly 
welcome,  participated  in  the  founding  of  the  KPD  and  remained 
a  principal  contact  between  Moscow  and  the  German  Communists 
until  1924. 

There  was  an  increasing  amount  of  fighting  and  disorder  "during 
December ;  in  January  the  KPD,  with  a  renewed  enthusiasm,  made 
another  attempt  to  stage  a  revolution.  A  few  leaders,  including 
Luxemburg  and  Radek,  vainly  tried  to  restrain  the  enthusiasts 
from  a  futile  undertaking.  The  Government,  lacking  any  kind  of 
police  or  military  force,  had  secured  the  aid  of  the  regular  army  as 
early  as  November.  By  January,  recourse  was  had  not  only  to 
regular  troops  but  to  irregular  bands  of  soldiers,  and  the  uprising 
was  put  down  with  much  bloodshed,  during  which  Luxemburg  and 
Liebknecht  were  killed.  In  March,  order  was  restored  but  at  the 
cost  of  permanently  alienating  leftwing  Socialists. 

Meanwhile,  Bavaria  had  undergone  its  own  disruptions  in  the 
absence  of  effective  central  authority  in  Berlin.  In  November,  a 
Bavarian  -Democratic  and  Social  Republic,  replacing  the  Bavarian 
royal  house,  had  been  proclaimed  under  the  leadership  of  the  In 
dependent  Kurt  Eisner.  Eisner  lost  his  mandate  in  the  elections  of 
early  1919  but,  before  he  could  relinquish  his  post,  was  assassi 
nated  by  a  reactionary  student.  This  brought  about  a  round  of 
street  fighting  and  anarchy.  At  one  point,  two  revolutionary  gov 
ernments  existed  along  with  the  duly  constituted  one,  which 
finally  had  to  rely  on  the  military,  regular  and  irregular,  for  sup 
port.  The  uprising  was  put  down  after  many  lives  were  lost. 

The  convening  of  the  National  Assembly  in  Weimar  on  February 
6,  1919,  marked  the  reestablishment  of  comparative  order  and  the 
extension  of  central  control  over  the  entire  country  again.  Although 
the  new  order  and  control  represented  victory  for  the  conservative 
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wing1  of  the  Revolution,  many  features  illustrated  the  sharp  de 
parture  from  the  recent  German  past  and  foreshadowed  the  future. 
By  this  time  the  parties  of  the  right  and  center  had  been  reorgan 
ized  into  four  main  groups:  Democrats,  Nationalists,  People's 
Party  members,  and  Centrists.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  participated  in  elections  to  the  Assembly  and  elected  more 
delegates  from  these  four  parties  than  from  the  two  Socialist 
groups  mainly  responsible  for  the  Revolution,  although  the  Major 
ity  Socialists  formed  the  largest  single  group  in  the  Assembly.  By 
closing  ranks  with  the  Democrats  and  Centrists,  the  Majority 
Socialists  found  a  democratic  coalition  of  short-range  viability ;  but 
the  outcome  of  the  election  already  pointed  to  the  rejection  of 
strictly  democratic  principles  by  the  electorate.  The  choice  of 
Weimar  as  the  seat  of  the  Assembly  was  dictated  by  the  desire  to 
underline  the  end  of  Prussian  hegemony  and  to  emphasize  the 
humanistic  tradition  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  fact  that  the 
Assembly  was  guarded  from  violence  by  elements  of  an  army 
wholly  uncommitted  to  the  aims  of  the  Assembly  introduced  a 
certain  irony  into  the  proceedings. 

The  Assembly  had  three  main  tasks:  To  establish  a  legal  gov 
ernment,  to  conclude  peace  with  the  victors,  and  to  prepare  a 
constitution.  The  first  act  was  to  elect  Friedrich  Ebert  to  the  Reich 
presidency.  His  Majority  Socialist  confrere  Philipp  Scheidemann 
then  formed  a  coalition  cabinet  composed  of  Social  Democrats, 
Centrists,  and  Democrats,  the  forces  dedicated  to  the  democratic 
Germany. 

The  terms  of  peace  imposed  by  the  Entente  powers  were  greeted 
in  the  Assembly  by  a  wave  of  nationalist  feeling  that  reached  into 
the  ranks  of  Independent  Socialists.  Having  supposed  that  the 
change  in  regime  would  prompt  the  victors  to  greater  leniency, 
continue  the  occupation,  give  up  more  territory,  and  prolong  the 
naval  blockade  as  included  in  the  treaty  terms  seemed  utterly  unac 
ceptable  to  Germans  of  all  political  persuasions.  The  Allies  had 
noted  and  taken  steps  to  counter  the  evidences  of  continuing  na 
tionalism  and  militarism ;  in  doing  so,  however,  they  weakened  the 
very  elements — Democrats  and  Socialists — who  might  have  coun 
terbalanced  the  traits  most  feared  in  the  West.  They  also  erected 
a  barrier  between  Germany  and  the  West  which  would  later  be 
compensated  for  by  interest  in  rapprochement  in  the  East. 
In  the  debate  over  acceptance  of  the  peace  terms,  the  decid 
ing  vote  was  cast  by  the  military:  General  Groener  assured  all 
party  leaders  that  resumption  of  the  war  was  unthinkable.  Accept 
ance  was  accompanied  by  lamentation  among  responsible  elements 
and  by  vows  of  vengeance  among  the  pan-Germanists.  The  issue 
was  perpetuated  in  another  form,  whether  to  fulfill  the  treaty 
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terms,  a  problem  that  would  plague  the  Republic  until  the  depres* 
sion  of  1929. 

The  constitution  adopted  was  based  on  the  work  of  a  liberal 
academician,  Hugo  Preuss,  and  embodied  democratic  and  parlia 
mentary  principles  along  with  the  unitary  state  (Einheitsstaat) 
pattern.  Since  the  Assembly  delegates  were  realists  in  comparison 
with  the  theoreticians  of  the  Frankfurt  Parliament  of  1848,  the 
document  paid  less  attention  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  individ 
uals  and  more  to  a  just  social  and  economic  order.  On  the  whole,  it 
was  as  democratic  a  constitution  as  could  have  been  desired  (see 
ch.  19,  The  Constitutional  System).  The  transition  from  an  em 
peror's  state  to  a  people's  state  was  unfortunately  not  sufficiently 
grounded  in  civic  responsibility  and  general  agreement  on  demo 
cratic  principles. 

Within  a  year  of  the  German  Revolution,  a  number  of  ominous 
signs  had  appeared  on  the  German  horizon,  none  of  them  caused  by 
the  terms  of  Versailles — which  were  no  harsher  than  those  of 
Brest  Litovsk — but  all  of  them  intensified  by  a  treaty  that  Germans 
could  only  regard  as  unjust.  The  bureaucracy  had  been  reinstated, 
along  with  the  judiciary,  in  positions  where  it  could  attenuate  if 
not  defeat  the  democratic  process.  The  Army,  limited  in  size  and 
armament  by  the  treaty,  was  devising  means  of  training  large  num 
bers  of  reservists,  as  General  von  Scharnhorst  had  done  earlier ; 
and  General  von  Seeckt  was  spreading  the  doctrine  that  Germany 
should  seek  its  destiny  in  the  East,  chiefly  at  Poland's  expense,  and 
could  do  so  without  being  Bolshevized.  The  Communists  were 
continuing  their  efforts  to  mobilize  revolutionary  forces,  having 
reconciled  themselves  to  the  failure  of  their  initial  attempt.  Rus 
sian  representatives,  notably  the  ubiquitous  Karl  Radek,  were 
playing  the  field,  alternately  stimulating  and  restraining  the  Ger 
man  Communists  and,  at  the  same  time,  cultivating  contacts  with 
such  figures  as  Rathenau  and  von  Seeckt,  who  might  be  of  value  to 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  Bolsheviks  had  been  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  that  they  had  placed  in  an  immediate  German  revolution  and 
were  now  seeking  alliances  of  any  kind  that  might  help  them  to 
overcome  their  outcast  status. 

Meanwhile,  new  ideological  currents  were  casting  even  longer 
shadows  over  the  Republic's  future.  Oswald  Spengler,  Moeller  vaii 
den  Bruck,  Socialist  National  Bolsheviks  such  as  Heinrich  Lauffen- 
berg,  and  others  were  supplying  ideological  ammunition  for  anti 
democratic  and  anti-Western  positions.  The  appearance  of  General 
Ludendorff  in  support  of  Hitler's  infant  National  Socialist  Party  in 
Munich  gave  concrete  form  to  such  currents  when  it  staged  its 
Putsch  of  1923.  As  early  as  1920,  rightwing  element  were  ready  to 
attempt  subverting  the  Government  by  force  in  the  unsuccessful 
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Kapp  Putsch  of  that  year.  Such  efforts  were  accompanied  by 
covert  organisational  activities,  some  directed  simply  toward  the 
assassination  of  as  many  Republic  politicians  as  possible.  Other 
organizations,  such  as  the  Stahlhelm,  were  primarily  militaristic 
in  orientation,  attempting  to  stimulate  the  resurgence  of  German 
military  strength.  Anti-Semitism  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
propaganda  circulating  at  the  time,  appearing  frequently  in  con 
junction  with  the  Dolchstosslegende,  which  assigned  Jews  a  prom 
inent  place  in  the  "plot"  which  betrayed  the  German  military 
forces  in  World  War  I. 

Events  of  1920  supplied  a  clue  to  the  next  four  years  of  internal 
German  politics.  Both  leftist  and  lightest  extremists  contributed 
to  the  disorder  with  the  Kapp  Putsch  of  March,  which  was  defeated 
by  a  general  strike  called  by  labor  leaders,  and  the  uprising^ of 
Communist  forces  in  central  Germany  directly  thereafter,  which 
was  put  down  by  Government  troops.  This  marked  the  diminishing 
significance  of  leftwing  elements;  members  of  the  Independent 
Socialist  Party  in  October  joined  either  the  SPD  or  the  KPD,  the 
latter  party  reduced  to  temporary  impotence.  The  greater  severity 
of  official  action  against  the  left  than  against  the  right  prevailed 
until  the  end  of  the  Republic. 

The  period  from  1921  through  1923  was  one  of  hardship  and 
disorder  in  Germany.  Growing  inflation  was  a  constant  burden  for 
most  of  the  people— only  a  few  wealthy  industrialists  reaped  gains 
from  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  rest  of  the  people.  French 
demands  for  reparations  exceeded  the  possibilities  of  the  moment, 
and  parts  of  the  Rhineland  were  occupied  by  French  forces  in  retali 
ation.  Germany  had  already  lost  major  portions  of  its  arable  land 
and  mineral  resources  through  the  provisions  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  and  the  Government  was  powerless  either  to  meet  French 
demands  or  to  halt  the  inflationary  spiral  that  was  making  it  less 
and  less  possible  to  restore  the  economy.  Additional  French  sanc 
tions  in  the  Ruhr  because  of  nonfulfillment  in  1923  led  to  passive 
resistance  and  then  to  outbreaks  of  violence  that  provided  martyrs 
for  exploitation  by  rightist  elements  in  Germany. 

August  1923  marked  the  appearance  of  Gustav  Stresemann  as 
Chancellor.  A  National  Liberal,  Stresemann  was  the  outstanding 
political  figure  to  emerge  from  Weimar  Germany,  and  his  brief 
tenure  coincided  with  the  ending  of  resistance  in  the  Ruhr  and  the 
stabilization  of  German  currency.  Stresemann  continued  as  For 
eign  Minister  until  his  death  in  1929.  The  end  of  1923  was  a  period 
of  transition  to  a  time  of  economic  improvement  and  political 
stabilization.  After  the  Trotsky-inspired  uprising  in  Saxony  in 
October,  Stalin  imposed  a  firm  yoke  on  the  German  Communists 
and  kept  them  from  injecting  further  revolutionary  disruptions 
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into  a  Germany  with  which  Soviet  Russia  enjoyed  satisfactory 
relations.  After  1924,  although  there  were  frequent  changes  of 
government  in  the  confused  and  fragmented  political  party  con 
figuration,  domestic  politics  settled  into  familiar  channels  with 
conservatism  dominating  policy.  By  1929,  the  economic  revival  had 
restored  Germany's  prewar  position,  especially  regarding  industrial 
production*  which  was  increasingly  concentrated  in  such  powerful 
combinations  as  I.  G.  Farben,  Siemens  electrical  manufacturing, 
and  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  (United  Steel  Works).  The  market 
crash  of  that  year  was  to  introduce  a  new  and  fateful  period. 

The  5  years  of  relative  stability  were  made  possible  in  part  by 
the  easing  of  relations  with  the  West.  England  increasingly  re 
strained  a  vengeful  and  unconstructive  French  policy  after  1922; 
and  the  United  States  provided  extensive  assistance  to  help  Ger 
many  regain  a  firm  economic  footing.  The  Dawes  Plan,  signed  by 
Germany  in  1924,  fixed  annual  reparations  payments  without  set 
ting  a  definite  terminal  date  or  total  amount  and  provided  credits 
to  assist  German  recovery.  The  Young  Plan  which  succeeded  it  in 
1929  set  the  final  terms  of  settlement.  By  this  time,  Germany's 
policy  of  fulfillment  had  proved  it  possible  to  meet  the  payments 
agreed  upon  and  had  helped  to  restore  German  respectability  in  the 
West.  Because  the  country  was  excessively  dependent  on  American 
loans,  however,  the  economic  boom  which  preceded  the  1929  crash 
was  somewhat  deceptive. 

Political  accommodation  between  Germany  and  the  West  had 
been  expressed  in  the  Locarno  Treaty  of  1925  whereby  the  German 
western  frontier  was  guaranteed  and  Germany  gave  up  any  claim  to 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  renewed  the  Versailles  obligation  of  Rhineland 
demilitarization.  This  was  followed  the  next  year  by  Germany's 
entry  into  the  League  of  Nations.  Although  nationalists  still  pro 
tested  the  indignity  of  supervision  under  the  Dawes  Plan  and  the 
losses  of  territory  (such  as  Upper  Silesia,  which  was  partitioned  in 
1922),  Germany  had  resumed  its  place  as  a  leading  European 
nation. 

The  counterpart  of  the  Locarno  policy  toward  the  West  was  the 
Rapallo  policy  toward  the  East,  fashioned  even  earlier  and  pursued 
officially  or  semiofficially  throughout  the  duration  of  the  Republic. 
Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  were  thrown  together  initially  by  their 
common  status  as  pariahs  in  Europe.  Each  needed  help  the  other 
could  offer,  and  the  policy  of  accommodation  had  many  advocates 
on  both  sides.  The  German  Army,  enjoying  almost  independent 
status  under  von  Seeckt's  command  and  pursuing  policies  that 
sometimes  had  little  to  do  with  the  Government's,  was  probably 
the  primary  spokesman  for  rapprochement.  It  had  ample  support 
in  the  Foreign  Office  and  in  various  intellectual  circles.  The 
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informal  side  of  Soviet-German  collaboration  is  still  veiled  in 
mystery  as  to  detail,  but  in  general  it  entailed  mutually  profitable 
arrangements  as  to  training  of  military  leadership,  production  of 
arms,  and  exchange  of  military  missions.  Even  Stresemann  is 
known  to  have  been  sympathetic  to  these  measures  while  he  was 
pursuing  Ms  European  policy.  The  political  side  of  the  rapproche 
ment  was  developed  during  1921  and  1922,  and  the  Rapallo  Treaty 
which  resulted  served  notice  on  the  West  that  a  defeated  Germany 
was  ready  to  seek  alliances  elsewhere.  Both  parties  were  repre* 
sented  at  the  World  Economic  Conference  in  Genoa  in  April  1922. 
The  Russians  had  gone  there  with  a  Soviet-German  treaty  already 
prepared.  When  it  seemed  that  the  West  was  prepared  to  do  noth 
ing  to  relieve  the  situation  in  Germany,  Foreign  Minister  Walther 
Rathenau  went  with  his  Russian  counterpart  Chicherin  to  nearby 
Rapallo  and  signed  the  treaty.  The  provisions  of  the  pact  were 
simple  and  inoffensive.  The  two  countries  renounced  all  claims 
against  each  other,  established  full  diplomatic  relations,  and  laid 
the  basis  for  development  of  trade.  The  treaty  was  subsequently 
renewed  in  1926  but,  except  for  continuing  trade  relations,  had 
served  its  main  purpose  from  the  German  point  of  view  when  an 
alarmed  West  realized  that  Germany  would  not  remain  an  outcast 
forever. 

Both  Western  and  Eastern  attachments  contributed  something 
to  the  revival  of  Germany's  economy,  military  capacity,  and  resto 
ration  of  self-respect.  But  the  outward  signs  of  health  concealed 
the  multitude  of  illnesses  on  the  eve  of  the  world  economic  crisis 
in  1929.  Nothing  basic  had  been  done,  in  the  absorption  in  external 
problems,  to  repair  the  defects  in  the  political  structure.  Propor 
tional  representation,  though  not  the  cause  of  party  proliferation, 
did  accentuate  this  element  of  instability  and  was  retained.  Re 
forms  had  been  proposed  which  would  have  removed  the  pre 
ponderant  role  of  Prussia  within  the  Reich,  but  agreement  could 
not  be  reached.  Civil  service  personnel  had  not,  on  the  whole, 
undergone  any  widespread  conversion  to  democratic  principles,  and 
although  there  were  many  excellent  administrators,  authority  was 
still  exercised  by  the  same  class  as  had  held  office  under  the  Em 
peror.  The  independent  power  centers,  industry,  the  Army,  and 
the  Junkers,  were  subject  to  little  restraint  because  of  the  weakness 
or  indolence  of  the  ever-changing  governments.  The  judiciary  had 
not  been  reformed,  in  spite  of  its  remarkable  leniency  toward 
political  offenders  .of  the  right  including  the  murderers  of  Rathenau 
and  Erzberger.  A  further  and  fateful  sign  of  ill  health — a  conse 
quence  of  the  fragmented  political  party  configuration — was  the 
election  of  von  Hindenburg  as  Reich  President  to  replace  Ebert, 
who  died  in  1925.  Tied  emotionally  to  the  old  order,  von  Hinden- 
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burg  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  act  resolutely  in  defense  of  the 
Republic. 

By  1930,  with  Chancellor  Briining  following  a  conscientious  but 
unimaginative  course  in  trying  to  counter  the  depression,  one- 
fourth  of  trade-union  members  were  unemployed,  and  another  16 
percent  were  on  short  time.  Three  professedly  antirepublican  and 
antiparliamentary  parties — the  Nationalist,  Nazi,  and  Communist 
Parties — were  enjoying  unusual  growth  as  a  result  of  popular 
despair  and  held  nearly  half  the  seats  in  the  Reichstag  among 
them.  The  Government  was  forced  to  rely  increasingly  upon  de 
crees  as  a  means  of  effectuating  any  policy  at  all  and  had  unwit 
tingly  discredited  democratic  procedures  to  a  great  extent  before 
its  members  were  forced  out  of  office  by  the  intrigues  of  behind- 
the-scenes  operators  close  to  the  President.  The  aged  von  Hinden- 
burg  installed  Franz  von  Papen  as  Chancellor  and  granted  him  the 
aid  of  presidential  decree  to  govern  without  Reichstag  endorse 
ment  or  consent.    Von  Papen's  major  accomplishment  was  the 
unconstitutional  deposition  of  the  Land  (state)   government  in 
Prussia,  ironically  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Social  Democrats.  The 
election  which  followed  gave  the  National  Socialists  230  seats  in 
the  Reichstag,  making  it  the  largest  single  party.  Von  Hindenburg 
rejected  Hitler's  claim  to  the  right  to  form  the  next  government  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  the  Nazis,  engaged  in  daily  exercises  of 
violence  against  Communists  and  Social  Democrats,  could  be  tamed 
before  being  taken  into  the  Government.   Thereupon,  the  Nazis 
went  into  opposition,  losing  the  generous  financial  support  of  heavy 
industry  and  34  seats  in  the  second  election  of  1932.  This  party 
crisis  was  possibly  the  last  time  the  Nazis  could  have  been  crushed. 
Instead,  von  Papen  proposed  making  Hitler  chancellor  in  a  cabinet 
composed  of  Nationalists  and  friends  of  the  President.  A  slightly 
chastened  Hitler  accepted  the  offer,  forming  a  cabinet  containing 
only  two  other  Nazis — Wilhelm  Frick  as  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  Hermann  Goring  as  Minister  without  portfolio  and  Prussian 
Minister  of  the  Interior.   With  the  police  thus  under  control,  the 
Nazis  unloosed  a  reign  of  terror  enabling  them  to  complete  the 
revolution  and  assume  unlimited  authority. 

NAZI  GERMANY 

A  wide  range  of  irrationalist  coteries  and  civic  weakness  had 
aided  Hitler  in  coming"  to  power.  The  rise  of  his  party,  the  National 
Socialist  German  Workers'  Party  (National-Sozialistische  Deutsche 
Arbeiterpartei — NSDAP),  reflected  the  continued  crisis  within 
Germany  as  well  as  the  interwar  crisis  of  the  West  in  general.  But 
its  appeal  was  carefully  tailored  to  German  conditions  and  weak 
nesses.  Its  rise  from  a  Munich  lunatic  fringe,  scattered  ignomini- 
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ously  in  its  first  attempted  coup  in  1923  by  a  few  police  bullets,  to  a 
commanding  position  within  the  Eeich  and  a  threat  to  all  its 
neighbors  stood  in  inverse  relation  to  democratic  elan  in  Weimar 
Germany.  As  the  political  bankruptcy  of  the  country  grew  more 
pronounced,  the  strength  of  the  Nazis  increased  accordingly. 
When  viable  republican  government  was  no  longer  possible,  the 
German  people  turned  in  either  despair  or  hope  to  the  solutions 
promised  by  the  Nazis. 

Hitler  was  sentenced  to  detention  in  Landsberg  fortress  after  his 
unsuccessful  uprising  in  1923  and  spent  his  time  there  dictating 
Mem  Kampf  to  his  lieutenant  Kudolf  Hess.  This  dull,  rambling 
treatise  became  the  cornerstone  of  Nazi  ideology.  It  enthroned 
irrationality  as  the  ideological  base  and  the  manipulation  of  power, 
unrestrained  by  any  moral  consideration,  as  the  basis  of  strategy. 
The  Nazi  movement  was  essentially  anti-intellectual,  and  it  made 
no  great  effort  to  elaborate  its  theory  in  detail.  It  took  over  what 
ever  writings  could  be  used  to  good  effect,  drawing  upon  Spengler, 
the  novelist  Ernst  Jtinger,  Nietzsche,  Wagner,  Houston  Stewart 
Chamberlain,  Rosenberg's  Myth  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Karl 
Haushofer^s  geopolitics,  de  Gobineau,  and  various  journalistic  cur 
rents  such  as  the  "Tat"  Circle  of  Hans  Zehrer  and  Ferdinand  Fried. 
Nietzsche  was  grossly  misrepresented,  and  Spengler  and  Jiinger 
were  none  too  comfortable  about  their  popularity  with  the  Nazis. 

Such  a  variety  of  sources  has  led  some  observers  to  conclude  that 
Nazi  ideology  was  a  smokescreen  used  purely  for  propaganda  pur 
poses.  It  is  true  that  ideology  proved  a  notably  pliant  instrument 
in  the  face  of  power  requirements,  as  demonstrated  by  the  Axis 
pact  with  Japan  that  seemed  to  contradict  Nazi  racial  purity  em 
phasis.  But  the  Nazi  doctrines  had  certain  fixed  points  which  were 
not  subject  to  maneuvering.  The  racial  doctrines  formed  one  of 
these_  so  far  as  internal  matters  were  concerned.  Anti-Semitism 
was  both  a  fixed  belief  of  the  movement  and  a  calculated  appeal  to 
popular  acclaim  on  the  basis  of  a  scapegoat  approach  to  all  German 
misfortunes.  In  attitudes  toward  the  outside  world  the  Nazis  sel 
dom  strayed  far  from  deliberate  rejection  of  Western  humanistic 
values  in  favor  of  irrational  appeals  to  racial  and  folk  solidarity. 
Nor  did  the  tactical  nonaggression  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  long 
distract  them  from  a  basic  hostility  toward  Bolshevism,  though 
this  suggests  strategic  more  than  ideological  reasons.  The  basis 
of  anti-Russian  sentiment  resided  more  probably  in  the  notion  of 
folk  superiority  over  all  Slavs.  Hitler  himself  played  a  large  part 
in  determining  what  was  fixed  dogma  and  what  tenets  could  be 
manipulated,  and  ideology  and  propaganda  were  both  utilized  to 
forge  a  united  Germany  standing  in  unquestioning  obedience  be 
hind  the  one  indispensable  leader. 
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This  fairly  simple  ideological  base  was  buttressed  by  a  syste- 
maticaly  eclectic  body  of  propaganda — the  apostle  of  which  was 
Joseph  Goebbels — designed  to  attract  the  sympathetic  attention  of 
all  Germans.  The  best  illustration  may  be  the  name  of  the  party 
itself  which,  though  it  may  have  been  national  and  German,  was 
certainly  neither  Socialist  nor  a  workers'  party.  Hitler's  usual  tac 
tic  was  to  promise  all  things  to  all  people,  provided  only  that  they 
give  him  their  obedience  and  faith.  The  promises  were  spiced  with 
emotional  attacks  against  Versailles,  the  Jews,  Bolsheviks,  and 
anyone  else  who  could  serve  as  scapegoat.  It  is  impossible  to  isolate 
any  definite  economic  principles  except  the  need  for  a  strong  Ger 
many;  state  control  measures  undertaken  under  the  Weimar  Re 
public  were  ready  at  hand,  and  the  Nazis  used  them  to  construct  a 
national  economy  geared  to  war,  but  no  interest  group  was  favored 
beyond  its  contribution  to  the  national  effort.  The  Nazis  made  some 
use  of  pagan  religious  appeals  to  counteract  the  Christian  churches, 
an  obstacle  that  the  Government  never  quite  overcame,  but  few  of 
the  leaders  took  this  mock  theology  seriously.  Most  were  ardent 
devotees  of  power  as  a  sufficient  religious  motivation. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  what  degree  of  popular  support 
the  Nazi  party  enjoyed.  It  was  a  mass  party,  with  control  exer 
cised  from  within  by  strict  hierarchy  from  the  Fiihrer  downward, 
not  an  elite  party  of  Leninist  type.  And  it  received  substantial 
electoral  support  in  the  last  free  elections  before  the  demise  of  the 
Republic.  Thereafter,  coercion  was  liberally  employed  to  elicit  the 
appearance  of  unanimous  endorsement  required  by  the  dictator's 
mania.  The  success  of  the  ruling  powers  in  overcoming  the  depres 
sion,  by  means  of  public  works  and  finally  by  preparation  for  war, 
was  a  potent  factor  in  securing  mass  support  for  what  seemed  a 
truly  national  regime.  Moreover,  the  Nazis  were  most  adept  at) 
revealing  just  enough  of  their  atrocities  in  concentration  camps  to 
serve  as  a  threat  without  disclosing  enough  to  arouse  a  conscienti 
ous  reaction  on  the  part  of  a  largely  docile  population.  At  least 
until  the  enormity  of  Hitler's  crimes  against  the  world  and  against 
Germany  itself  became  clear  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  war, 
it  is  probable  that  he  had  the  backing,  more  or  less  enthusiastic, 
of  most  Germans. 

It  took  the  Nazis  about  2  years  to  consolidate  their  system  po 
litically.  With  the  enthusiasm  behind  them  at  the  outset  and  the 
combined  terrorism  of  the  party's  own  Storm  Troops  (Sturm- 
abteilung — S.A.)  and  the  police  forces  at  their  command,  coercion 
soon  took  care  of  even  potential  opposition.  The  concentration 
camps  were  gradually  filled  with  Jews,  Communists,  and  the  more 
recalcitrant  Social  Democrats  and  church  leaders.  By  1935,  the 
whole  mechanism  of  government  had  been  "coordinated" 
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(gleickgeschaltei)  (see  ch.  19,  The  Constitutional  System;  ch.  20, 
Structure  of  Government) .  Moreover,  Nazi-controlled  organiza 
tions  moved  into  all  cultural,  professional,  and  economic  areas  to 
assure  totalitarian  rule  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Fiihrer's 
wishes.  Goring-  added  to  the  terror  apparatus  by  forming  the 
Gestapo  in  1933  to  give  special  attention  to  political  crimes. 

Hitler's  control  of  his  own  party  was  tested  and  proved  through 
the  issue  of  relations  with  the  Army.  The  head  of  the  S.A.,  Ernst 
Bohm,  wanted  to  incorporate  his  party  troops  into  the  regular 
army,  possibly  in  the  hope  of  enlarging  his  own  sphere  of  control 
Hitler,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  to  control  the  Army  in  more 
subtle  fashion,  infiltrating  it  with  trusted  Nazis  and  uniting  it 
with  his  program  by  stressing  the  things  he,  as  dictator,  could  do 
for  the  Army.  Hitler  decided  to  use  the  disagreement  as  a  pretext 
to  push  through  a  blood  purge  on  June  30,  1934.  This  was  far 
more  than  a  cleansing  of  party  ranks,  for  the  wholesale  slaughter 
reached  well  into  the  ranks  of  the  Army  and  Hitler's  Nationalist 
supporters.  Thereafter,  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  dictator's 
total  control. 

The  more  sinister  aspects  of  the  anti-Jewish  campaign  began  in 
1935  with  passage  of  the  Nuremberg  Laws  depriving  Jews  of 
German  citizenship  and  forbidding  marriage  between  Jews  and 
"Aryans."  This  was  followed  by  more  severe  measures,  such  as 
confiscating  property,  requiring  the  wearing  of  the  Star  of  David 
as  identification,  and  eventually  full-scale  shipping  to  the  concen 
tration  camps  and  extermination  centers. 

Economic  success  was  achieved  more  slowly.  Unemployment  was 
substantially  reduced  by  1935,  and  by  1936  production  reached 
1929  levels.  With  the  introduction  of  concentrated  war  production, 
Germany  rose  rapidly  to  first  place  in  industrial  output  among 
European  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  was  no  longer 
primarily  an  agricultural  country,  and  it  proved  impossible  for  the 
Nazi  government  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  agricultural  produc 
tion.  Economic  control  was  general  and  no  aspect  of  German  labor 
for  industry  escaped  Nazi  attention. 

The  effectiveness  of  Hitler's  domestic  measures  was  gradually 
improved  by  the  extension  of  Goebbels'  propaganda  machine  to 
control  over  all  sources  of  information,  by  the  gathering  of  all 
police  power  in  the  hands  of  Heinrich  Himmler  with  the  Schutz- 
staff eln — SS  (elite  guard)  as  the  nucleus  of  terroristic  control,  and 
by  the  assertion  of  unlimited  political  control  over  the  Wehrmacht 
(army).  Whereas  the  majority  of  Germans  suffered  no  immediate 
ill  effects  and  therefore  felt  pride  in  the  real  accomplishments  of 
the  new  and  efficient  regime,  others — victims  and  potential  vic 
tims — were  forced  to  flee  or  retire  into  the  relative  safety  of  pri- 
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ate  life.  Resistance  was  present  but  limited  because  of  the 
ef arious  effectiveness  of  police  control  Many  Germans  chose  the 
Iternative  of  emigration  or  so-called  "inner  emigration/'  that  is, 
piritual  withdrawal. 

Hitler's  accomplishments  in  foreign  affairs  were  no  less  spec- 
acular,  especially  since  Germany  had  failed  up  to  1933  to  regain 
ts  former  national  dignity  and  pride.  The  conjunction  of  the 
lictator's  audacity  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  Western  Powers 

0  risk  a  decisive  move  against  him  permitted  him  successes  that 
mmeasurably   strengthened   his   prestige  within   Geraiany  and 
^specially  in  the  Wehrmacht.    Starting  with  the  German  with- 
irawal  from  the  League  of  Nations  in  1933,  other  foreign  policy 
ictions  followed  in  rapid  succession.  A  premature  National  Social- 
st  uprising  in  Austria  in  1934  aroused  Austrians  to  resist  and 
Mussolini  to  oppose  the  attempted  subversion  in  a  country  that  had 
lesired  incorporation  within  Germany  during  the  Weimar  Republic, 

1  combination  forbidden  by  the  Allies.   The  uprising  had  to  be 
postponed,  but  in  1935  the  Saar  voted  by  a  90-percent  majority 
to  rejoin  the  Reich.  In  1936,  Hitler  renounced  the  Locarno  Treaty 
and  unilaterally  ended  the  demilitarized  status  of  the  Rhineland. 
Finding  himself  unopposed,  Hitler  formed  the  Axis  partnership 
with  Italy  in  the  same  year  and  signed  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact 
with  Japan  (which  Italy  joined  a  year  later).  At  the  same  time, 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  testing  their  armed  forces  on  Franco's 
side  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  In  March  1938,  the  action  in  Austria 
was  resumed  when  cooperation  between  Italy  and  Germany  re 
moved  Austria's  last  defense  and  German  troops  moved  in  before 
a  plebiscite  could  be  carried  through.  The  proclamation  of  German- 
Austrian  unification  (Anschluss)  was  accepted  generally  by  the 
European  powers  led  by  England,  which  was  seeking  an  under 
standing  with  Germany.  Nazi  rule  was  extended  to  Austria,  and 
all  opponents  of  national  socialism  were  suppressed. 

Emboldened  by  these  successes,  Hitler  then  entered  upon  a  new 
phase  of  expansion  through  intimidation  of  the  Western  Powers. 
Nazi  propaganda  had  been  used  effectively  in  the  Sudeten  region 
of  Czechoslovakia,  which  was  inhabited  largely  by  a  German 
minority  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Czech  National  Government.  A 
satellite  party,  under  Konrad  Henlein,  was  urged  to  agitate  from 
within  while  Hitler  secured  the  agreement  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister  Chamberlain  to  transfer  the  Sudetenland— "his  last  terri 
torial  demand"— to  Germany.  The  Munich  Conference  of  Septem 
ber  1938  confirmed  Hitler's  latest  triumph,  when  Chamberlain, 
Deladier  of  France,  and  Mussolini  joined  in  this  misguided  effort 
to  save  the  peace.  The  foothold  in  the  Sudetenland  was  quickly 
expanded  in  early  1939  by  recognizing  the  independence  of  Slovakia 
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and  setting  up  a  protectorate  over  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  last 
move  did  not  even  have  the  ostensible  justification  of  the  right  of 
self-determination  and  shattered  the  last  remnant  of  Western  trust 
in  Hitler's  word. 

In  August  1939,  when  both  the  Western  Powers  and  Germany 
sought  to  insure  Soviet  benevolence  in  the  event  of  war,  Stalin 
decided  that  his  interests  would  be  better  protected  by  an  under 
standing  with  Hitler.  Molotov  and  Ribbentrop  signed  the  German- 
Soviet  Non-Agression  Pact  containing  secret  agreements  as  to 
respective  spheres  of  interest.  The  pact  was  also  the  basis  for  the 
division  of  Poland.  Hitler  had  already  issued  his  orders  to  the 
Wehrmacht  on  the  invasion  of  Poland,  an  action  which  he  alone 
wanted — -being  opposed  even  by  his  own  generals — and  for  which 
he  was  willing  to  risk  not  only  general  war  but  the  presence  of 
Soviet  forces  in  direct  proximity  to  his  own  area  of  control. 

At  this  point  it  became  clear  that  Hitler's  aggressive  intentions 
were  without  visible  limits.  His  expansive  actions  had  been  accom 
panied  by  constant  efforts  to  unite  all  ethnic  Germans  (Volks- 
deutsche)  and  citizens  of  other  nations  with  German  background 
(Auslcmdsdtutsche)  in  support  of  Nazi  aims.  Wholesale  emigration 
had  publicized  the  extent  of  German  war  preparation  and  internal 
repression;  the  anti-Jewish  measures  especially,  which  had  been 
pushed  to  new  extremes  at  the  end  of  1938,  served  notice  to  the 
world  that  Nazism  could  only  be  defeated,  never  merely  contained. 
When  German  troops  invaded  Poland  in  September  1939  without 
declaration  of  war,  England  and  France  responded  by  declaring  war 
on  Germany.  It  took  only  a  few  weeks  to  conquer  Poland,  with 
Soviet  forces  taking  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  but 
Hitler's  power  drive  had  unleashed  a  second  world  war. 

The  period  from  1939  to  1942  was  one  of  impressive  lightning 
victories  for  the  well  prepared,  trained,  and  equipped  German 
forces.    Hitler  directed  his  war  with  a  combination  of  intuitive 
cleverness  that  had  no  place  for  the  traditional  military  thinking 
of  many  of  his  generals  and  superiority  of  force  at  his  command  in 
contrast  to  his  unprepared  opponents.   His  strategy  was  to  con 
quer  France  and  the  low  countries  quickly,  thus  neutralizing  Eng 
land  and  the  West,  and  then  proceed  in  the  East  to  erect  the 
Greater  Germany  of  his  dreams,  a  continental  empire  extending  to 
the  Urals  that  would  provide  Germany  with  exploitable  manpower 
and  needed  sources  of  raw  materials.  The  negotiations  with  Franco 
of  Spain,  the  planned  but  postponed  invasion  of  Britain,  support  for 
the  Italian  ally  in  southern  Europe  and  North  Africa,  and  the 
pressure  on  Japan  to  action  in  the  Far  East  were  all  incidental 
aspects  of  the  Hitlerian  strategic  vision,  the  main  lines  of  which  he 
had  enunciated  in  Mein  Kampf.  Unbroken  success  strengthened 
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Hitler's  confidence  in  his  own  strategic  gifts  and  tended  to  under 
mine  the  self-assurance  of  his  generals. 

By  June  1941,  when  the  German  Army  made  its  initial  penetra 
tion  of  Soviet  Russia,  Hitler  was  in  effective  command  of  the  whole 
continent,  having  isolated  England,  occupied  the  major  strategic 
areas,  and  confined  the  rest  of  Europe  to  passivity  (fig.  5) .  The 
first  major  error  in  planning  lay  in  Hitler's  expectation  of  victory 
over  the  Soviet  Union  in  some  3  weeks.  The  undertaking  imposed 
a  strain  on  German  armed  might  and  industrial  reserves  that  sim 
ply  exceeded  capabilities.  Forced  to  overextend  themselves  in  the 
vastness  of  Russia  and  bogged  down  by  the  severe  Russian  winters, 
German  military  deficiencies  became  serious  also  in  other  areas. 
The  turning  point  came  with  defeat  at  Stalingrad  in  late  1942 
which  coincided  roughly  with  the  Anglo-American  landing  in  North 
Africa.  Thereafter,  it  was  mainly  a  question  of  how  long  the 
German  homeland  could  support  the  drastically  extended  military 
positions.  By  mid-1944,  the  pressure  was  growing  irresistible — the 
Red  army  was  advancing  along  a  broad  eastern  European  front, 
the  Western  Allies  were  moving  forward  from  invasion  points  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  German  industries  were  undergoing  constant 
bombardment  from  the  air. 

At  this  point  it  became  clear,  if  it  had  not  been  before,  that 
Nazism  was  not  merely  nationalism  in  extreme  form.  The  military 
issue  was  scarcely  in  doubt,  yet  the  Nazi  leaders  continued  to  inflict 
profound  hardship  on  the  occupied  areas  while  demanding  ever 
more  exertion  from  their  own  hard-pressed  people.  The  Nazis' 
fundamental  nihilism  triumphed  in  the  devastation  they  inflicted 
on  their  own  country,  preferring  to  exit  in  a  destructive  conflagra 
tion  rather  than  salvage  through  their  own  humiliation  what  could 
be  saved  from  the  debacle. 

The  German  people  have  not  been  distinguished  historically  by 
their  fighting  zeal  in  behalf  of  individual  freedom  or  the  overthrow 
of  oppression.  And  the  efficiency  of  the  Nazi  dictatorship  discour 
aged  German  exponents  of  humane,  civilized  values  from  overt 
action  in  opposition  to  the  regime.  Most  resistance  tended,  there 
fore,  to  be  of  spiritual  sort  personal  withdrawal  from  events  of  the 
day.  This  kind  of  resistance,  found  particularly  in  the  churches, 
proved  to  be  of  utmost  importance  in  preserving  moral  ideas  and 
cultural  values  against  the  systematic  onslaught  of  Nazi  propa 
ganda  and  training  of  youth.  But  the  excesses  of  the  Hitler  regime 
also  evoked  overt  resistance  which,  despite  its  limited  character 
and  lack  of  success  in  ridding  Germany  of  Nazism,  was  most  im 
portant  in  confirming  to  Germans  the  survival  of  some  measure  of 
moral  integrity  in  their  country.  Shame  for  what  had  been  done 
was  not  lessened  thereby,  but  the  memory  of  heroic  exertions 
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against  the  Nazi  oppression  provided  a  necessary  starting  point  for 
postwar  reassessment. 

Most  of  the  resistance  record  consists  of  minor  acts  of  indigna 
tion  against  the  police  state.  Although  these  were  more  often  of 
moral  than  of  practical  significance,  they  sufficed  to  assure  all 
Germans  regardless  of  political  persuasion  that  Nazi  doctrine  had 
failed  to  achieve  universal  acceptance.  To  some  extent,  these  indi 
vidual  acts  of  resistance  took  the  form  of  economic  sabotage,  but 
they  were  more  often  acts  of  succor  for  victims  of  the  police  state. 

The  plot  to  assassinate  Hitler  was  not  necessarily  more  important 
than  the  less  dramatic  resistance  of  many  unorganized  individuals, 
but  it  did  bring  together  most  of  the  organized  centers  of  opposi 
tion — the  Army,  the  churches,  the  labor  movement,  and  such  in 
tellectual  centers  as  the  Kreisau  Circle  led  by  Count  von  Moltka. 
Although  this  oppositional  ferment  resulted  in  action  only  late  in 
the  war,  it  extended  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  regime.  The 
nobility  always  had  difficulty  accepting  the  Nazis,  who  were  so 
offensive  to  the  aristocratic  sense  of  decorum  and  hierarchy.  Chris 
tian  leadership  was  equally  resentful  of  Nazi  power  worship,  es 
pecially  when  it  threatened  the  internal  cohesion  of  the  congrega 
tions  themselves.  Organized  labor  and  Social  Democrats  saw  the 
negation  of  their  principles  in  Hitler's  regime.  Permanent  officials 
of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  likewise  reacted  in  significant 
numbers  against  the  diplomatic  irresponsibility  of  Nazi  foreign 
policy.  And  the  army  resented  not  only  Hitler's  extension  of  strict 
control  over  military  matters  and  personnel  but  also  feared  the 
consequences  of  his  strategic  dilettantism.  These  centers  of  dis 
content  were  largely  immobilized  by  the  fearsome  efficiency  of 
Nazi  police  organs  and  by  their  own  scruples.  They  were  also  dis 
appointed  by  the  lack  of  response  in  Allied  circles,  to  which  they 
repeatedly  appealed.  Some,  such  as  Admiral  Canaris  of  the  Intelli 
gence  Service,  even  supplied  information  of  military  usefulness  as 
testimony  of  good  faith.  Finally,  under  the  leadership  of  Carl 
Goerdeler,  former  mayor  of  Leipzig,  and  General  Beck,  who  had 
voluntarily  retired  from  the  General  Staff  rather  than  endorse 
Hitler's  military  adventures,  the  dramatic  attempt  on  Hitler's  life 
was  planned  and  carried  out  by  Colonel  Stauff  enberg,  whose  bomb 
barely  missed  the  dictator  on  July  20, 1944.  The  conspirators  were 
rounded  up,  tried  and  sentenced  under  humiliating  conditions  by 
Judge  Freisler  of  the  People's  Court,  and  executed.  The  toll  in 
terms  of  potential  postwar  leadership  was  enormous.  Approxi 
mately  5,000  persons  were  executed  immediately  after  the  attempt, 
adding  by  that  number  to  the  incalculable  cost  of  the  Nazi  period 
to  the  health  of  German  society. 
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POSTWAR  GERMANY 

The  chaos  which  war  left  behind  in  Germany  bore  in  upon  the 
people,  as  had  not  been  true  in  1918,  that  the  defeat  was  as  total  as 
the  surrender  was  unconditional.  The  only  authority  in  the  land 
was  that  imposed  by  the  victors,  each  of  which  had  pondered  and 
prepared  for  the  occupation.  Only  the  Russians  had  tried  to  in 
doctrinate  a  group  of  captured  Germans  to  serve  Its  postwar  pur 
poses,  but  all  had  special  emphases  and  interests  that  soon  differ 
entiated  the  four  occupation  authorities.  In  addition,  the  four 
Allies  had  met  during  the  war  to  evolve  common  policies  and 
postwar  aims.  The  Yalta  Conference  laid  down  five  guiding  prin 
ciples  :  Total  disarmament,  destruction  of  Nazism  and  militarism, 
punishment  of  war  criminals,  removal  or  control  of  industrial 
potential  for  war,  and  compensation  for  damages  caused  by  Ger 
man  aggression.  The  development  of  the  cold  war  and  breakdown 
of  the  Allied  Control  Council  later  revealed  the  lack  of  genuine 
agreement  even  on  those  principles. 

The  period  from  1945  to  1948  was  one  of  extreme  hardship  for 
Germany.  In  addition  to  wartime  destruction,  the  people  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  basic  goods  and  services.  But  in  many  ways  this 
was  compensated  by  the  vigor  and  stimulation  of  cultural  and 
intellectual  life  as  it  experienced  the  sudden  release  from  Nazi 
fetters.  The  revulsion  against  the  Nazi  past  was  openly  expressed, 
and  many  people  attempted  to  solve  the  moral  problem  of  responsi 
bility  for  Hitler's  crimes.  The  energy  so  expended  was  surprising 
in  view  of  the  exertion  required  for  simple  survival.  The  picture 
was  clouded  by  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  Nazis  to  cover  their  tracks 
and  by  many  rationalizations  about  the  past  in  the  face  of  Allied 
assertions  of  German  guilt.  But  evidences  of  lingering  Nazism 
were  few. 

The  Allies  were  unable  to  agree  in  practice  on  a  method  for  treat 
ing  Germany  as  one  economic  unit,  as  the  Potsdam  agreement  had 
specified,  and  the  increasing  diversity  among  the  four  zones  was 
only  partially  countered  by  the  eventual  bizonal  and  then  trizonal 
fusion  that  excluded  the  Soviet  Zone.  The  growth  of  German  ad 
ministrative  and  economic  offices  led  in  1949  to  the  setting  up  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  matched  in 
the  East  by  the  Soviet  puppet  regime — the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  The  formation  of  viable  political  life  was  a  major  success 
of  occupation  policy,  though  it  was  marred  by  many  errors  in 
other  connections. 

Allied  occupation  policies  suffered  from  the  lack  of  personnel 
sufficiently  informed  about  Germany  to  translate  principles  into 
practice.  Denazification,  for  example,  was  stressed  most  of  all  by 
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the  American  occupation  but  was  carried  through  in  ignorance  and 
became  either  a  source  of  indignation  or  a  joke  to  the  German 
people.  The  elaborately  executed  Nuremberg  Trials  of  major  war 
criminals  were  based  on  a  commendable  desire  to  bring  an  inter 
national  concept  of  law  and  justice  to  bear  upon  persons  whose 
activities  had  wrought  untold  suffering  and  cost  millions  of  lives. 
Few  Germans  would  argue  with  the  verdict  of  death  or  imprison 
ment  for  most  of  the  defendants,  but  doubt  was  cast  on  the  whole 
proceeding  when  judgment  was  passed  without  reference  to  similar 
crimes  charged  against  one  of  the  powers  sitting  on  the  tribunal. 
Despite  the  rigorous  attempts  to  apply  rules  of  established  law, 
most  Germans  saw  the  trials  simply  as  a  ritual  of  vengeance  in 
dulged  in  by  the  victors. 

The  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin  began  in  1948  and  signaled  a  com 
plete  rupture  of  Soviet-Western  cooperation  in  Germany,  following 
numerous  meetings  and  conferences  designed  to  iron  out  disagree 
ments  and  implement  Four-Power  control.  During  the  blockade,  a 
reform  of  West  German  currency  cleared  the  way  for  rapid  eco 
nomic  recovery,  assisted  by  the  sizable  flow  of  funds  under  the 
Marshall  Plan.  Coincident  with  the  renewed  concentration  on 
economic  recovery  and  the  erection  of  new  political  forms  was  a 
decline  in  the  vigor  of  moral  and  intellectual  conscience  probing. 
Scholarship  and  cultural  activities  were  revived,  but  they  were  de~ 
creasingly  characterized  by  the  profound  searching  that  had  been 
the  most  hopeful  initial  sign  of  regeneration  of  the  German  spirit. 
The  decline  was  so  marked  that  two  such  outspoken  leaders  of  the 
intellectual  ferment  as  Karl  Jaspers  and  Hermann  Hesse  withdrew 
in  discouragement.  At  the  same  time,  some  unhealthy  signs  reap 
peared — anti-Semitism  and  anti-Western  sentiment  were  never 
rampant  but  were  prominent  enough  to  cause  some  doubts  as  to  any 
basic  change  having  occurred  in  German  minds.  Many  Germans 
were  particularly  disturbed  by  signs  that  the  participants  in  the 
1944  plot  against  Hitler  might  be  viewed  as  criminals  rather  than 
as  heroes  and  by  the  ease  with  which  former  Nazis  could  regain 
positions  and  prestige. 

Since  1949,  attention  has  been  riveted  to  the  economic  and  po 
litical  recovery  of  West  Germany  and  to  the  evolution  of  East 
Germany  into  a  full-fledged  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Few 
observers  in  the  West  endorse  the  latter  development,  even  though 
many  were  relieved  by  the  division  of  Germany.  The  rise  of  a 
responsible  West  German  Government  to  a  position  of  leadership 
in  Europe  has  been  widely  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
fundamental  change  from  the  disruptive  role  played  by  Germany 
in  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century. 
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3 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  POPULATION 

In  1945,  Germany  was  dismembered  and  occupied  by  the  vic 
torious  Allies.  About  25  percent  of  the  1937  land  area  was  placed 
under  Polish  and  Soviet  administration  (fig-.  6).  Disagreements 
between  the  Soviet  and  Western  occupying  powers  led  to  the  divi 
sion  of  the  remaining  German  territory  into  two  states — the  Fed 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  (Bundesrepublik  Deutschlands ;  West 
Germany)  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (Deutsche  Demo- 
kratische  Republik — DDR ;  East  Germany) — and  the  city  of  Berlin, 
which  remained  in  1959  under  occupation  of  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  (see  ch.  2,  Historical 
Setting) . 

The  two  Germanies  and  Berlin  have  a  total  area  of  137,558 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  (as  of  1959)  of  about  72 
million.  The  Federal  Republic  comprises  about  70  percent  of  the 
area  and  73  percent  of  the  population;  East  Germany  contains 
about  30  percent  of  the  area  and  23  percent  of  the  population. 
About  5  percent  of  the  total  population  lives  in  Berlin,  the  fourth 
largest  city  in  Europe. 

West  Germany — including  West  Berlin,  which  is  for  most  pur 
poses  a  part  of  it — has  approximately  the  same  area  and  population 
as  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  East  Germany  is  less  than  half 
as  large,  it  is  .second  in  population  only  to  Poland  among  the  Soviet 
European  satellites.  (The  term  "Germany"  is  used  here  to  desig 
nate  East  and  West  Germany  considered  together.) 

Located  in  the  heart  of  northern  central  Europe,  Germany  ex 
tends  a  little  over  500  miles  from  north  to  south  and  almost  400 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  northern  and  southern  frontiers  are 
relatively  fixed  by  natural  topographical  features.  West  Germany 
is  bounded  on  the  north  largely  by  the  North  Sea,  East  Germany 
by  the  Baltic  Sea.  On  the  south,  the  West  German  frontier  follows 
the  Rhine  River,  Boden  See  (Lake  Constance),  and  the  Austrian 
Alps;  East  Germany's  southern  frontier  is  established  along  the 
ridges  of  the  Erz  Gebirge  (Ore  Mountains),  which  divide  it  from 
Czechoslovakia. 
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Because  Germany  is  In  the  center  of  the  northern  European  plain 
which  extends  from  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  to  the  Urals,  its 
eastern  and  western  borders  do  not  follow  natural  formations.  The 
openness  of  the  terrain  has  led  to  considerable  fluctuations  in  the 
western  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  extent  of  German  settlement 
over  the  centuries.  The  main  direction  of  the  expansion  of  the 
German  peoples  since  the  Middle  Ages  has  been  toward  the  east. 
The  name  Drang  nach  Osten  (pressure  toward  the  east) ,  which  has 
been  given  to  this  trend  by  German  historians,  indicates  the  view 
held  by  many  German  leaders  that  such  expansion  eastward  was  a 
kind  of  German  "manifest  destiny"  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

Broadly  speaking,  the  terrain  rises  from  the  coastal  lowlands  in 
the  north  to  the  Alps  along  the  southern  border.  The  physical 
relief  is  not  such  as  to  foster  political  unity,  but  there  are  no  geo 
graphical  barriers  within  the  country  which  divide  it  clearly  into 
distinct  regions.  The  division  between  West  and  East  Germany 
does  not  follow  any  natural  frontier. 

Four  major  geographical  regions,  like  four  east-west  bands,  may 
be  distinguished  in  Germany.  The  northern  plains  occupy  the 
northern  third  of  West  Germany  and  two-thirds  of  East  Germany. 
The  central  uplands  form  the  southern  third  of  East  Germany  and 
stretch  as  a  wide  belt  across  the  waist  of  West  Germany  southward 
to  the  Danube  River.  The  Bavarian  plateau  rises  gradually  south 
from  the  Danube  to  the  foothills  of  the  Alps.  The  Alps  occupy  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  southern  frontier. 

Although  East  and  West  Germany  are  not  geographically  dis 
tinct  areas,  a  gradual  shift  both  in  climate  and  topographical 
character  can  be  noted  as  one  moves  eastward  across  the  northern 
plains.  In  West  Germany  the  coastal  areas  of  the  plains  are  largely 
boggy  moor,  with  some  rich  reclaimed  land  along  the  coast  of  the 
North  Sea.  The  northeastern  section  of  the  plains  is  characterized 
by  low  rolling  hills  and  many  lakes.  South  of  the  moor  and  lake 
country  the  land  is  sandy,  flat,  and  heath  like.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  ocean,  the  West  German  plains  enjoy  a  relatively  moderate 
climate  with  plentiful  rainfall  and  no  extreme  seasonal  variations 
in  temperature.  As  one  goes  eastward  the  weather  becomes  drier, 
and  the  temperature  changes  more  severely.  All  the  major  north 
ward-trending  rivers  flow  into  the  North  Sea,  and  the  great  historic 
German  seaports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  in  West  Germany. 
The  East  German  regime  is  working  to  develop  Rostock  into  an 
important  port. 

The  border  zone  (Borderland)  between  the  relatively  infertile 
heaths  and  moors  of  the  northern  plains  and  the  central  uplands 
sweep  in  a  long  arc  across  East  and  West  Germany.  In  both  it  has 
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extremely  fertile  soils,  has  long  been  densely  populated,  and  con 
tains  the  greatest  industrial  concentrations. 

In  relation  to  the  size  of  its  population,  Germany  is  only  mod 
erately  endowed  with  natural  resources.  West  Germany  produced 
about  three-fourths  of  its  food  requirements  in  1957.  East  Ger 
many,  with  a  higher  proportion  of  arable  land,  is  potentially  in  a 
better  position  but  is  not  fully  self-sufficient  in  food  (see  ch.  28, 
Agricultural  Potential).  Both  countries  are  highly  industrialized 
and  depend  on  imports  for  a  fairly  large  share  of  their  raw  ma 
terial  needs.  Both  have  ample  supplies  of  lignite  for  electric  power 
generation,  and  West  Germany  has  extensive  hard-coal  deposits  in 
the  Ruhr  and  Saar  areas.  East  Germany  has  very  little  hard  coal 
but  contains  all  the  known  uranium  deposits.  Both  countries  have 
some  iron  ore  and  deposits  of  potash  salts,  but  in  neither  case  does 
domestic  production  meet  the  needs  of  the  two  economies.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  deposits  of  most  other  ores  and  of  petroleum. 
The  oilfields,  virtually  all  in  West  Germany,  supply  only  a  fraction 
of  West  German  requirements  (see  ch,  28,  Agricultural  Potential; 
ch.  29,  Industrial  Potential). 

Concentrations  of  population  generally  occur  in  lowland  areas 
either  with  rich  soils  or  with  minerals  in  nearby  uplands  and  most 
often  with  both.  In  East  Germany  this  means  that  almost  all  the 
areas  of  highest  density  lie  in  the  southern  third  of  the  country. 
In  West  Germany  there  are  two  belts  of  high  density,  one  along  or 
near  the  Rhine  and  the  other  in  the  Borderland.  The  two  meet  at 
the  Ruhr  area,  which  contains  Germany's  greatest  concentration 
of  big  cities  and  industrial  might.  Outside  the  Ruhr,  the  high- 
density  areas  in  both  parts  of  Germany  are  usually  associated  with 
a  large  number  of  towns  and  medium-sized  cities  rather  than  with 
big  cities. 

The  principal  exceptions  are  the  three  great  metropolises  in  the 
northern  plains :  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen.  None  of  the  three 
is  located  in  an  area  endowed  with  natural  resources.  All  three 
have  a  distinct  political  status.  Bremen  and  Hamburg  are  both 
seaports,  and  each  is  a  separate  state  (Land;  pi.  Lander)  in  the 
Federal  Republic.  Berlin,  capital  of  the  former  German  Reich  and 
hub  of  its  northern  transport  network,  has  had  a  special  political 
status  since  the  end  of  the  war  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  ch.  20, 
Structure  of  Government)  * 

World  War  II  and  its  immediate  aftermath  brought  about  a  ma 
jor  demographic  upheaval  in  Germany.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  hu 
man  losses  amounted  to  around  4  million  dead  and  missing.  The 
ranks  of  men  of  working  and  reproductive  ages  were  so  greatly  re 
duced  that,  15  years  after  the  war,  the  ratio  between  women  and 
men  was  114  to  100  in  West  Germany  and  125  to  100  in  East  Ger- 
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many.  The  number  of  old  persons  and  children  under  15  was  also 
disproportionately  large. 

Postwar  demographic  problems  were  aggravated  by  migration  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  Millions  of  German  citizens  from  the  tern- 
tories  placed  under  foreign  administration  and  German  speakers 
who  were  citizens  of  other  countries  either  fled  those  areas  in 
advance  of  the  Bed  army,  were  driven  out  later,  or  were  officially 
expelled  under  the  Potsdam  agreement;  and  they  poured  into  the 
devastated  postwar  German  territory.  In  all,  approximately  9.6 
million  such  people  had  entered  the  four  occupation  zones  of  Ger 
many  by  October  29,  1946  (when  the  first  postwar  census  was 
taken),  and  nearly  12  million  by  October  1949. 

Most  of  these  persons  moved  into  West  Germany.  By  the  time 
the  next  census  was  taken  (August  and  September  1950)  approxi 
mately  8  million  expellees  (including  children  born  after  1939) 
were  living  in  the  Federal  Republic  and  another  3  or  4  million  in  the 
Soviet  Zone.  The  extraordinary  wave  of  expellees  into  West  Ger 
many,  which  had  largely  subsided  by  1950,  was  swelled  by  a  smaller 
stream  of  persons  from  East  Germany,  which  has  continued  stead 
ily.  In  1950  the  number  of  such  refugees  was  about  1.5  million,  and 
by  the  end  of  1958  between  1.3  and  2  million  more  persons  had 
crossed  into  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  population  changes  since  the  war  have  affected  East  Ger 
many  more  seriously  than  West  Germany.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
the  surplus  of  women  was  already  greater  in  East  than  in  West 
Germany,  and  its  population  was  older.  Its  subsequent  recovery 
from  the  war  was  slower,  and  births  did  not  exceed  deaths  until 
1950.  Since  1950,  the  birth  rate  in  both  countries  has  been  very 
low,  but  East  Germany's  has  been  lower.  These  factors,  together 
with  the  net  loss  of  more  than  200,000  persons  every  year  to  West 
Germany,  have  resulted  in  a  steady  decline  of  the  East  German 
population  since  1950,  a  period  during  which  the  manpower  needs 
of  its  economy  have  increased.  By  1959,  the  acute  shortage  of 
skilled  labor  and  of  highly  trained  scientific  and  medical  personnel 
had  reached  crisis  proportions  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force;  ch.  10, 
Education;  ch.  16,  Health  and  Sanitation;  ch.  27,  Character  and 
Structure  of  the  Economy ;  ch.  23,  Foreign  Policies) . 

GEOGRAPHY 

Borders  and  Subdivisions 

The  area  settled  by  the  German  people,  centering  between  the 
Rhine  and  Elbe  Rivers,  has  alternately  expanded  through  German 
conquest  and  colonization  and  contracted  because  of  intrusions 
from  outside  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups). 
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Despite  the  length  of  the  seacoasts  with  many  natural  harbors, 
the  Germans  never  became  a  seafaring  people.  Instead,  they  spread 
out  into  adjacent  land  areas,  especially  into  the  plains  to  the  east 
and  into  southeastern  Europe.  Until  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there 
were  numerous  enclaves  of  Germans — -mostly  in  southeastern 
Europe — who,  although  settled  for  centuries  as  citizens  of  non- 
German  states,  retained  their  German  language  and  culture. 

The  core  area  of  German  settlement  remained  politically  dis 
united  until  1871,  but  during  the  19th  century  a  concept  of  the 
cultural  unity  of  the  German-speaking  peoples  (Deutschtum)  was 
evoked  to  support  the  ideal  of  political  unification.  In  support  of 
military  expansion,  the  Nazis  exploited  the  pan-German  ideal,  the 
historic  concept  that  it  was  Germany's  destiny  to  expand  eastward 
(Drang  nach  Osten) ,  the  fear  of  being  squeezed  by  people  to  the 
east  and  west,  the  tradition  of  meeting  population  pressure  by 
expansion  overland,  and  the  call  for  "living  space"  (Lebensraum) . 
After  Germany's  defeat  in  World  War  II,  Poland  and  Czechoslo 
vakia  and  to  a  lesser  extent  other  central  European  countries 
expelled  their  German  populations  into  the  truncated  postwar  Ger 
man  territory.  Although  the  density  of  West  German  population 
is  much  greater  than  it  was  during  the  1930's,  there  has  been  no 
demand  for  more  "living  space"  or  for  recovering  the  eastern 
territories  through  military  action  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

West  Germany  is  bounded  by  Czechoslovakia  in  the  east;  Den 
mark  in  the  north;  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and 
France  in  the  west;  and  Switzerland  and  Austria  in  the  south. 
East  Germany  is  bordered  by  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  The 
longest  single  frontier  of  either  Germany  IB  the  one  which  divides 
them.  *" 

The  victorious  Allies  agreed  at  Potsdam  to  move  the  prewa 
Polish  boundary  westward  more  than  100  miles  to  the  Oder  an 
Neisse  Rivers,  pending  settlement  of  the  terms  of  a  peace  treat} 
for  Germany.  In  the  interim,  the  northern  half  of  the  province  o 
East  Prussia  was  put  under  Soviet  administration,  and  the  south 
ern  half,  most  of  Pomerania  (Pommern)  and  Silesia  (Schlesien) 
and  part  of  Brandenburg,  under  Polish  administration.  The  East 
German  Government  has  since  recognized  the  Oder-Neisse  line  as 
permanent ;  West  Germany  has  refused  to  do  so  and  refers  to  the 
prewar  areas  as  German  Eastern  Territories  under  Foreign  Ad 
ministration  (Deutsche  Ostgebiete  unter  Fremder  Verwaltung). 

In  the  north,  the  Danish  border  cuts  across  the  Jutland  Penin 
sula,  which  divides  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas.  In  the  west,  the 
Saar  was  placed  under  special  administration  after  World  War  II, 
but  in  1957,  after  a  plebiscite,  it  was  politically  reunited  with  Ger 
many,  and  in  1959  it  became  integrated  economically.  In  1949, 
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West  Germany  ceded  a  number  of  small  western  border  areas, 
involving  a  total  of  fewer  than  10,000  people,  mainly  to  the  Nether 
lands.  Negotiations  were  undertaken  in  1959  to  return  these  areas 
to  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  only  borders  which  generally  coincide  with  natural  frontiers 
are  those  of  south  Germany  in  the  Federal  Republic  and  that  be 
tween  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  In  the  south 
west,  the  French  border  is  drawn  for  about  95  miles  along  the 
Rhine,  which  flows  through  a  deep,  wide  valley.  The  Alpine  moun 
tain  wall  marks  the  southern  frontier;  the  Swiss  border  mostly 
follows  the  Rhine  and  Boden  See;  the  Austrian  lies  along  the 
outer  ridge  of  the  Alps.  In  the  southeast,  the  Austrian  border 
follows  various  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  In  northern  Bavaria, 
the  mountain  clump  of  the  Fichtel  Gebirge  is  at  the  center  of  three 
ranges  which  more  or  less  coincide  with  political  boundaries.  One 
arm,  the  Bohmer  Wald  (Bohemian  Forest) ,  extends  southeast  and 
divides  Bavaria  and  Czechoslovakia.  Another,  the  Erz  Gebirge, 
extends  northeast  to  form  the  Czech-East  German  border.  The 
third,  the  Thiiringer  Wald  (Thuringian  Forest)  of  East  Germany, 
curves  to  the  northwest  and  is  skirted  by  the  border  with  West 
Germany. 

The  irregular  border  between  East  and  West  Germany  is  some 
850  miles  long.  It  follows  the  boundaries  between  some  of  the 
'prSwar  Lander  and  provinces  rather  than  geographical  frontiers, 
sgrom  Lubecker  Bucht  (Lubeck  Bay)  on  the  Baltic  it  runs  sotfEEh 
dividmg^he  northern  plains  and  Harz  Mountains  in  half,  then  turns 
east,  and  crosses  between  the  Thiiringer  Wald  and  its  eastern  ex 
tension,  the  Frankenwald  (Franconian  Forest),  to  the  Czech 
border.  It  has  been  heavily  guarded  on  the  Communist  side,  es^ 
pecially  since  1952.  Only  four  roads,  seven  railroad  crossings,  and] 
two  inland  waterways  cross  the  frontier* 

This  border  follows  that  of  historic  political  units,  but  most  of 
the  main  administrative  divisions  within  the  two  countries  do  not. 
In  all  four  occupation  zones  after  the  war,  the  authorities  tended 
to  consolidate  the  welter  of  prewar  Lander  and  provinces.  Nine 
Lander  emerged  in  West  Germany;  in  1957  the  Saar  became  the 
10th  Land.  Only  three  have  the  same  boundaries  as  before  the  war, 
and  several  are  virtually  new.  But  the  importance  of  the  Land 
concept  and  many  associated  traditions  have  been  retained  (see 
ch.  19,  The  Constitutional  System) . 

In  East  Germany,  the  internal  boundary  changes  were  initially 
less  drasticHEH^Sgyhowever,  the  5  Lander  were  abolished,  and 
the  country  was  reSlvlHed  into  14  Bezirke  (districts) .  In  what  was 
evidently  a  deliberate  break  with  the  past,  almost  all  the  boundaries 
were  redrawn— only  occasionally  do  they  coincide  with  the  former 
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Land  boundaries — and  none  of  the  Land  names  was  retained*  In 
stead,  each  Bezirk  bears  the  name  of  its  capital  town. 

Berlin  is  an  enclave  within  East  German  territory  located  over 
100  miles  by  the  land  routes  from  West  Germany  and  half  this 
distance  from  Polish  territory.  It  is  composed  of  an  East  and  West 
sector,  and  about  three-fifths  of  the  area  of  Berlin  and  two-thirds 
of  the  population  are  in  West  Berlin.  Berlin  has  a  special  admin 
istrative  status,  but,  in  effect,  East  Berlin  is  treated  as  the  15th 
Bezirk  by  the  East  German  regime,  and  West  Berlin  has  been 
treated  increasingly  as  the  llth  Land  by  the  Federal  Republic. 
Movement  between  the  two  sectors,  however,  is  relatively  unre 
stricted,  and  many  people  work  in  one  and  live  in  the  other.  Since 
the  East  German  police  can  make  only  random  checks  on  move 
ments  to  West  Berlin,  the  city  has  become  the  primary  "escape 
route"  for  East  Germans  wishing  to  cross  into  West  Germany  (see 
ch.  20,  Structure  of  Government) . 

Topography  and  Settlement  Pattern 

The  Northern  Plains 

The  northern  third  of  West  Germany  and  two-thirds  of  East 
Germany  form  part  of  the  European  plain  extending  from  northern 
France  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  The  German  portion  rises  very 
gradually  from  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas.  Most  of  it  is  less  than 
SOO  feet  above  sea  level,  and  in  only  a  few  places  does  it  exceed  600 
feet.  It  is  composed  of  three  main  zones :  The  narrow  coastal  strips 
and  adjacent  islands  in  the  north ;  the  plains  proper,  which  cover 
most  of  the  region;  and  the  threshold  belt  bordering  the  central 
uplands  to  the  south  (fig.  7). 

The  Seacoasts,  The  North  Sea  coast  (about  100  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Dutch  coastal  islands  to  the  Elbe  estuary 
and  another  100  to  the  Danish  border)  is  characterized  by  vast 
fiats  and  marshes  of  sand  and  mud,  which  spread  out  offshore  for 
5  to  15  miles  and  extend  20  to  50  miles  up  the  estuaries  of  the  Ems, 
Weser,  and  Elbe.  They  may  be  crossed  overland  at  low  tide  and  are 
threaded  with  a  maze  of  creeks  and  channels.  The  small  sandy 
Frisian  Islands  rise  from  them  a  few  miles  offshore,  one  chain  lying 
off  Lower  Saxony  near  the  Netherlands  and  another  group  off 
Schleswig-Holstein.  A  system  of  dikes  stretches  along  the  coast 
from  the  Danish  border  to  the  Netherlands,  protecting  the  islands 
and  low-lying  river  banks  from  Atlantic  storms  and  enclosing  some 
fertile  polder  lands,  which  are  excellent  for  grazing.  The  bays  and 
estuaries  must  be  dredged  constantly  for  shipping,  but  at  the 
heads  of  the  two  longest  estuaries  are  West  Germany's  great  sea 
ports  :  Hamburg  on  the  Elbe  and  Bremen  on  the  Weser.  Since  these 
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ports  are  so  far  from  the  open  sea  and  navigation  is  difficult,  an 
outport  has  been  built  near  the  mouth  of  each  river.  There  are  two 
smaller  commercial  ports  in  Lower  Saxony.  The  rest  of  the  coast 
is  marked  by  small  farms,  fishing  villages,  and,  especially  in 
HScJileswig-Holstein,  tourist  resorts. 

The  Baltic  coast  is  almost  half  again  as  long  as  the  North  Sea 
coast.  One-third  lies  along  Schleswig-Holstein  and,  in  marked  con 
trast  to  the  Land's  North  Sea  coast,  contains  long,  steep-banked 
inlets,  which  are  easily  navigable.  At  the  head  of  each  there  is  a 
port ;  the  most  important  is  Kiel,  which  is  connected  with  the  North 
Sea  by  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Kanal  (Kielcanal)  *  East  and  south  of 
Kiel  the  cwsttK-TilaScear^y-'Sandbanks,  shallow  diked  lakes,  and 
marshes  and  contains  West  Germany's  other  important  Baltic 
port,  Lubeck. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Baltic  coast  lies  along  the  East  German  Bezirk 
of  Rostock.  The  wind  has  formed  a  number  of  sandy  beach  or  dune 
ridges,  and,  since  the  Baltic  is  almost  tideless,  the  waves  and  cur 
rents  have  drifted  sand  and  shingle  eastward  to  form  long  spits  and 
bars  which  link  some  of  the  offshore  islands  to  the  mainland  and 
enclose  lagoons  and  inlets.  The  largest  island  is  the  oddly  shaped 
Riigen,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  mainland,  which  consists  of  frag 
ments  joined  by  sandspits.  Riigen  contains  some  striking  white 
chalk  cliffs,  but  most  of  the  mainland  coast  has  a  low  sandy  or 
earthy  shoreline,  frequently  diked.  There  are  two  or  three  com 
mercial  ports,  which  are  being  expanded  by  the  East  German 
regime,  and  a  number  of  fishing  villages  and  tourist  resorts. 

The  Plains.  In  the  northeast  section  of  the  plains,  hill  and  lake 
country  predominate ;  the  south  and  west  are  covered  with  sandy 
moors  and  heaths.  The  plains  are  intersected  by  numerous  broad 
river  valleys.  The  ancient  river  valleys,  which  dried  up  after  the 
departure  of  the  glaciers,  have  provided  excellent  routes  for 
canals,  railroads,  and  roads.  The  modern  river  courses  follow  a 
few  of  the  ancient  valleys  and  drain  north  and  northwest  into  the 
North  Sea. 

The  hilly  country  lies  in  the  eastern  half  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
and  the  Mecklenburg  plateau  of  East  Germany.  The  gently  undu 
lating  terrain  of  low  ridges,  nobby  hills,  and  long  low  mounds 
contains  innumerable  lakes  and  in  Mecklenburg  some  extensive 
beech  and  pine  timber  estates.  Most  of  the  land,  however,  is  culti 
vated  and  scattered  about  with  farming  villages.  The  fertile  clayey 
loams  are  used  mainly  for  sugar  beets,  the  sandy  soils  for  potatoes; 
rye  is  the  main  cereal  crop  throughout,  and  there  are  also  a  number 
of  dairy  farms. 

In  the  western  half  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  most  of  Lower 
Saxony,  in  West  Germany,  and  in  the  central  portions  of  East 
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Germany,  low  sand  or  gravel  platforms  lie  between  the  valleys  and 
are  covered  either  with  heather  and  bushes  or  with  patches  of  bog. 
They  stretch  for  mile  after  mile  of  thinly  settled  and  rather 
monotonous  country.  These  heaths  and  moors  occur  from  the 
Polish  to  the  Dutch  border,  but  generally  heaths  prevail  in  the 
east  and  moors  in  the  west. 

The  heaths  occur  at  altitudes  above  100  feet  and  have  very  little 
surface  water,  infertile  sandy  soil,  and  a  natural  cover  of  heather 
and  occasional  clumps  of  trees.  The  largest  is  the  Luneburger 
Heide  (Liineburg  Heath)  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Aller,  a  tribu 
tary  of  the  Weser.  The  others  (notably  the  Altmark,  Flaming,  and 
Nieder  Lausitz)  are  smaller  in  area  and  lie  mainly  in  East  Ger 
many*  Berlin,  with  its  maze  of  lakes,  streams,  canals,  roads,  and 
railroads,  lies  at  the  heart  of  a  zone  of  mixed  heaths  and  ancient 
valleys.  Outside  the  environs  of  Berlin  the  population  is  character 
istically  settled  in  small  villages,  and  the  land  is  used  mostly  for 
grazing  of  livestock,  particularly  sheep. 

The  moors  occur  at  altitudes  below  50  feet,  have  more  abundant 
moisture,  and  contain  large  peat  bogs  of  various  types.  Many  of 
the  lower  and  wetter  bogs  in  the  west  have  been  reclaimed  and 
provide  fertile  soil  for  farming.  In  general,  however,  the  moors  as 
well  as  the  heaths  are  infertile.  Farming  villages  are  concentrated 
near  the  reclaimed  lands  (mostly  nearer  the  North  Sea  and  the 
main  river  valleys),  and  elsewhere  the  villages  are  small  and  de 
voted  to  livestock  raising.  The  cool,  humid  climate  of  the  dreary, 
cloud-covered  northwestern  plains  makes  them  especially  suitable 
for  dairying  and  for  raising  horses  and  cattle.  The  only  important 
mineral  resource  is  oil,  and  there  are  several  oilfields,  mostly  scat 
tered  about  between  the  Weser  and  the  Ems. 

The  Borderland.  Along  the  southern  edges  of  the  plain,  the  rise 
in  elevation  to  the  central  uplands  is  gradual  in  most  areas.  The 
threshold  zone  is  a  strip  of  land,  which  widens  in  places  into  low 
land  bays.  It  is  called  the  BSrde  or  Borderland  and  is  treated  by 
many  geographers  as  a  region  distinct  from  the  northern  plains 
and  the  central  uplands  because  of  its  rich  soils,  mineral  resources, 
important  transport  routes,  and  cities.  It  curves  northeast  from 
Bonn  to  Hannover  and  then  southeast  to  Leipzig. 

In  the  west,  it  broadens  into  the  Westphalian  and  Cologne  Basins. 
The  former,  centered  on  Miinster,  is  largely  an  area  of  small 
hedged-in  farms  in  a  checkerboard  pattern;  there  are  also  piney 
dunes  in  the  north  and  bogs  and  heaths  near  the  Dutch  border.  In 
the  southwest,  where  it  slopes  into  the  lower  Rhine  flood  plain,  are 
found  deposits  of  potash  and  other  mineral  salts.  The  basin  is 
bordered  on  the  south  by  the  Lippe,  Emscher,  and  Ruhr  Rivers, 
which  flow  westward  to  the  Rhine.  The  $andy,  gravelly  Cologne 
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basin  extends  southward  from  these  tributaries  to  Bonn  and  con 
tains  the  important  Ville  lignite  field. 

The  strip  of  land  running  40  miles  down  the  Ruhr  and  the  slopes 
rising  from  it  to  the  southeast  contain  over  half  of  West  Germany's 
cities  of  more  300,000  persons,  probably  the  greatest  industrial 
concentration  in  the  world.  The  Ruhr  region,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  owes  it  extraordinary  development  to  extensive  deposits  of 
hard  coal  and  its  strategic  location,  where  the  north-south  route 
along  the  Rhine  crosses  the  east-west  route  across  the  European 
plain.  It  provides  nine-tenths  of  West  Germany's  hard  coal  and 
produces  three-fourths  of  the  country's  iron  and  steel  and  two- 
fifths  of  its  manufactured  goods  (see  ch,  29,  Industrial  Potential). 
Through  the  political  union  of  the  former  provinces  of  North 
Rhine  and  Westphalia  after  World  War  II,  all  of  the  Ruhr  region 
now  lies  in  a  single  Land,  which  is  consequently  the  richest  in  West 
Germany. 

A  finger  of  wooded  hills,  the  Teutoburger  Wald,  points  northwest 
to  divide  the  Westphalian  from  the  Hannover-Magdeburg  section 
of  the  Borderland,  This  section  is  narrow  in  the  west,  near  the 
Harz  Mountains,  and  broader  in  the  east  along  the  Elbe.  Its  main 
feature  is  a  thick,  almost  continuous  mantle  of  loess — a  fine  silt 
deposited  by  the  wind — which  provides  very  fertile  soil,  making 
this  the  richest  agricultural  region  in  nothern  Germany.  The 
countryside,  usually  treeless  and  hedgeless,  is  devoted  mainly  to 
sugar  beets  and  cereals,  and  the  agricultural  population  is  thickly 
settled,  mostly  in  large  villages.  The  main  land  and  canal  trade 
routes  skirting  the  central  uplands  pass  through  this  area,  which 
contains  several  cities, 

In  the  southeast,  the  Borderland  broadens  into  the  Leipzig  low 
land  bay,  which  also  has  widespread  loess  deposits.  In  addition  to 
the  intensively  cultivated  farmlands,  the  basin  contains  a  great 
lignite  field,  potash  deposits,  and  much  of  East  Germany's  heavy 
chemical  and  other  industries. 

The  Central  Uplands 

The  largest  region  in  Germany  is  the  central  uplands,  composed 
of  rolling  hills  and  high  ridges  interlaced  with  innumerable  valleys 
and  gorges.  An  extremely  complex  region,  it  may  be  divided  into 
three  main  areas:  The  Saxon-Thuringian  area,  mostly  in  East 
Germany;  the  Rhenish  and  Hessian  area  in  West  Germany;  and 
the  southern  area,  between  the  Upper  Rhine  and  Main  Valleys  and 
the  Danube. 

Thuringian  and  Saxony.  The  Saxon-Thuringian  uplands  lie  in  a 
broad  belt  around  three  sides  of  the  Leipzig  bay.  Mountain  ranges 
lie  around  the  outer  edges.  The  highest  is  the  Harz  in  the  north- 
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west,  its  cloud-covered  summit  (Brocken,  3,745  feet)  towering  over 
the  nearby  plains.  Around  its  base  lie  important  mineral  veins 
which  have  been  mined  since  the  13th  century.  Thuringia  is  often 
called  the  "green  heart  of  Germany'*  because  of  the  thick  wood 
lands  of  the  Thiiringer  Wald  in  the  southwest,  a  narrow  ridge 
about  65  miles  long.  East  of  it  are  the  Erz  Gebirge,  or  Ore  Moun 
tains,  named  for  their  mineral  deposits,  which  have  been  mined 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  Most  of  these  veins  have  been  exhausted 
and  the  present  importance  of  the  range  lies  largely  in  the  uranium 
being  mined  at  either  end.  Further  east,  the  area  nicknamed  "Saxon 
Switzerland"  for  its  bizarre  rock  formations  is  cut  in  half  by  the 
sheer  cliffs  of  the  Elbe  George,  where  the  river  enters  Germany 
from  Czechoslovakia;  it  is  a  favorite  holiday  center  for  the  resi 
dents  of  Dresden,  a  few  miles  downriver. 

The  rest  of  Thuringia  and  Saxony  is  mainly  rolling  country 
which  slopes  gradually  into  the  Borderland  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  The  Thuringian  basin  has  a  mixture  of  intensively 
cultivated  farmland,  thick  woods,  and  pastures;  the  portion  be 
tween  the  Harz  and  the  Thiiringer  Wald  is  a  historic  passageway 
and  contains  a  number  of  large  towns.  Another  important  tradi 
tional  route,  from  south  Germany,  passes  through  the  hills  of  the 
Vogtland,  between  the  Thiiringer  Wald  and  the  Erz  Gebirge.  The 
cities  of  Saxony  are  strung  out  along  the  base  of  the  Erz  Gebirge 
and  are  among  East  Germany's  major  industrial  centers;  the 
Zwickau — Karl-Marx — Stadt  (Chemnitz)  area  contains  the  coun 
try's  only  hafd-coal  fields.  The  kaolin  (china  clay)  found  near  the 
Elbe  below  Dresden  was  the  original  basis  for  the  famous  porcelain 
industry  of  Meissen. 

Hesse  and  the  Rhineland.  The  Hessian  Hills  lie  between  the 
Harz  and  Thiirginer  Wald  on  the  east,  and  the  Rheinisches 
Schief  ergebirge  (Rhenish  Slate  Mountains)  on  the  west.  They  ex 
tend  northward  to  include  the  Teutoburger  Wald  of  Westphalia. 
In  the  south  they  include  the  bleak,  windswept  highlands  above 
the  Main  Valley,  but  apart  from  this  most  of  the  countryside  is 
pleasant,  gently  undulating  terrain  of  woods  and  pastures,  spas, 
and  health  resorts.  Through  it  the  headstreams  of  the  Weser  cut  a 
series  of  narrow  but  fertile  valleys. 

The  Rheinisches  Schiefergebirge  cover  an  area  about  150  miles 
long  from  north  to  south  and  about  100  miles  wide  and  reach  ele 
vations  of  2,800  feet.  They  all  trend  along  southwest-northeast 
lines,  and  the  Rhine  cuts  a  gorge  through  them  from  southeast  to 
northwest.  This  is  the  section  of  the  Rhine  immortalized  in  song 
and  fable,  its  steep  banks  covered  with  terraced  vineyards,  crowned 
with  castles,  and  visited  each  summer  by  thousands  of  tourists. 
The  highlands  contain  important  deposits  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
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iron  ore.  Though  rather  thinly  settled  in  some  areas,  they  are  all 
accessible  and  carry  the  bulk  of  the  through  rail  traffic  with  the 
west.  In  the  southwestern  corner  they  slope  into  the  highly  indus 
trialized  Saar  area,  which  contains  rich  coal  seams.  On  the  south 
and  southeast  their  steep  faces  overlook  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhine, 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  Upper  Rhine  Valley,  where  the  river 
turns  west  to  enter  its  gorge,  it  is  joined-  by  the  Main  River  from 
the  east.  The  Rhine-Main  Plain  continues  about  50  miles  north  of 
the  confluence  to  the  valleys  between  the  Hessian  highlands.  The 
loess  and  loam  soils  which  cover  it  are  intensively  fanned,  and 
there  is  also  some  black  earth  on  south-facing  terraces.  Fruit 
orchards  are  numerous,  and  the  vineyards  are  world  famous.  A 
natural  population  center,  the  plain  is  very  thickly  settled,  with 
several  industrial  cities  and  the  key  transport  and  commercial 
center  of  Frankfurt  am  Main, 

The  plain  is  bordered  by  the  steep  sides  of  several  mountain 
ridges  and  plateaus.  In  the  east  and  southeast  are  two  ridges,  one 
north  of  the  Main,  which  describes  a  great  loop  around  it,  the  other 
between  the  Main  and  the  Neckar.  Along  the  base  of  the  latter  lies 
the  Bergstrasse,  a  thickly  settled  historic  route  between  Frankfurt 
and  Heidelberg  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge,  where  the  Neckar 
cuts  a  remarkable  gorge  through  the  red  rocks.  Both  mountains 
have  fast-flowing  streams  used  as  sources  of  hydroelectric  power 
on  the  sides  where  they  face  the  plain;  however,  their  eastern 
flanks  descend  gradually,  have  little  surface  water,  and  are  sparsely 
settled. 

The  Southern  Area.  Culturally,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
central  uplands  is  a  part  of  south  Germany;  the  Main  is  the  ap 
proximate  boundary  between  north  and  south.  The  Schwarzwald 
(Black  Forest)  in  the  west  and  the  Boohemer  Wald  in  the  east  both 
rise  to  nearly  5,000  feet;  the  scarplands  between  them  are  much 
lower  and  only  occasionally  exceed  2,000  feet. 

Along  the  western  edge  is  the  Upper  Rhine  Valley,  which  is  very 
deep,  quite  flat,  and  nearly  200  miles  long,  with  a  continuous  width 
of  20  to  30  miles.  For  about  100  miles  it  is  bordered  by  the  steep 
sides  of  the  Vosges  and  Schwarzwald  ranges.  The  rich  soils  of  the 
valley  produce  the  highest  crop  yields  in  Germany  and  support  a 
dense  rural  population. 

The  Schwarzwald  extends  north-northwest  from  the  Swiss  bor 
der  to  Karlsruhe,  where  it  gives  way  to  the  Neckar  scarplands.  It  is 
a  favorite  sports  and  vacation  area  and  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of 
its  landscape. 

The  diverse  terrain  between  the  Schwarzwald  and  Bohmer  Wald 
is  rarely  marked  by  clearly  defined  features.  The  scarplands  which 
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cover  most  of  it  are  long  plateaus  from  southwest  to  northeast, 
with  steep,  frequently  eroded  faces  along  their  northwestern  edges. 
Sometimes  they  are  broken  into  chains  of  hills.  They  are  composed 
of  porous  rocks  with  few  surface  streams.  The  stony  upland  soils 
contain  bleak  moors,  forests,  pastures,  and  numerous  sites  for 
castles*  The  lower  slopes  are  often  more  fertile  and  are  devoted 
largely  to  strip  farming  of  cereals,  hops,  and  vines. 

The  highest  and  most  clearly  defined  scarpland  is  the  Schwab- 
ische  Alb  (Swabian  Jura),  which  sweeps  out  about  125  miles 
northeastward  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Schwarzwald.  In  the 
large  triangle  between  these  two  highlands  the  relief  is  a  jumble  of 
low  scarped  hills  and  valleys,  and  there  i&  much  local  diversity  of 
soil,  agriculture,  industry,  and  cultural  tradition.  The  area  is  very 
heavily  populated  and  is  focused  on  Stuttgart  at  the  center. 

From  the  northeastern  end  of  the  Schwabische  Alb  the  Fran- 
conian  scarplands  swing  out  in  two  arms  around  a  wide  area  cen 
tered  on  Nuremberg  and  reach  almost  to  the  Fichtel  Gebirge. 
Except  for  the  environs  of  Nuremberg,  the  land  is  thinly  settled 
and  devoted  mainly  to  forest  and  pasture.  In  the  northeastern 
corner  of  Bavaria,  by  contrast,  the  area  around  the  Frankenwald 
range  is  rather  densely  populated.  This  area  contains  most  of 
West  Germany's  glass  factories. 

From  this  section,  the  parallel  ranges  of  the  Bayrischer  Wald 
(Bavarian  Forest)  and  Bohmer  Wald  extend  southeast  to  the 
Austrian  border.  Both  are  heavily  wooded  up  to  the  moors  on  their 
rounded  summits.  The  Bohmer  Wald,  which  is  longer  and  higher, 
contains  a  number  of  small  lakes.  The  rugged  Bayrischer  Wald 
presents  a  steep  western  edge  to  the  Danube  flowing  along  its  base. 

The  Alps  and  the  Foreland 

The  Danube  River  forms  a  fairly  clear  geographical  boundary 
between  the  central  uplands  and  the  Bavarian  foreland  and  Alps, 
for  the  relief  and  underlying  rocks  are  different  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  river.  It  flows  northeast  from  its  gorge  through  the  Schwab 
ische  Alb  to  Regensburg  and  then  southeast  to  the  Austrian  border 
at  Passau. 

The  Bavarian  Alps,  the  outermost  folds  of  the  Alps,  lie  in  a 
narrow  belt  along  the  southern  border  from  Boden  See  in  the  west 
to  Salzburg  in  the  east.  The  section  between  Boden  See  and  the 
Lech  River  is  known  as  the  AlgSuer  Alpen  (Algau  Alps) ;  the  cen 
tral  section,  which  contains  the  highest  point  in  Germany 
(Zugspitze,  9,700  feet),  as  the  Bavarian  Alps  proper;  and  the 
small  cluster  around  Berchteagaden,  as  the  Salzburg  Alps.  North 
of  the  main  ranges  are  lower  irregular  ridges  and  flat-topped  hills 
which  give  way  to  the  foreland.  Only  small  portions  of  the  German 
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Alps  contain  the  massive  snow-covered  pinnacles  which  character 
ize  Switzerland  and  Austria.  Most  of  them  are  lower,  though  steep 
and  rocky,  with  scattered  pastures  and  trees  on  the  lower  slopes 
and  bare  rock  near  the  summits. 

The  foreland,  sometimes  called  the  Bavarian  plateau,  is  about 
200  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  with  a  maximum  width  of  80 
miles.  It  slopes  gradually  from  about  3,000  feet  at  the  Alpine  foot 
hills  to  about  1,000  feet  at  the  Danube. 

Along  the  Alpine  foothills,  humpbacked  hills  alternate  with  great 
semicircular  ridges,  some  of  which  extend  as  far  north  as  Munich, 
mainly  in  the  east.  Between  the  hills  and  ridges  there  are  large 
tracts  of  peat  bog  and  marsh.  There  are  also  sizable  heaths  and 
forests.  East  of  the  Lech  and  north  of  Munich,  low  whale-backed 
hills  lie  between  the  river  valleys. 

With  the  exception  of  Munich  and  Augsburg,  the  foreland  is 
primarily  rural,  the  population  thinly  settled  in  small  villages  and 
hamlets.  The  soils  are  poor,  and  much  of  the  region  is  pastoral  or 
sown  only  to  hardy  crops.  In  the  northeast  near  the  Danube,  how 
ever,  there  are  fertile  loess  soils  sown  to  numerous  fields  of  hops, 
which  supply  the  famous  breweries  of  Munich. 

River  Systems 

Of  the  five  main  drainage  basins  in  Germany,  four — those  of  the 
Rhine,  Ems,  Weser,  and  Elbe — drain  into  the  North  Sea  and  one^- 
that  of  the  Danube — into  the  Black  Sea.  The  continental  water- 
parting  zigzags  across  South  Germany  from  the  southeastern 
corner,  where  the  Neckar  and  Danube  rise  within  4  miles  of  each 
other,  to  the  Fichtel  Gebirge,  drained  by  the  Main,  Elbe,  and  Dan 
ube,  Drainage  into  the  Baltic  is  carried  almost  entirely  by  coastal 
streams.  Although  the  Oder  (formerly  Germany's  main  Baltic 
river)  and  its  tributary,  the  Neisse,  form  one  of  East  Germany's 
boundaries,  only  a  very  thin  border  strip  of  the  country  is  actually 
drained  by  the  Oder. 

Each  of  the  main  German  rivers  has  been  regulated  and  im 
proved  for  navigation  (table  1) .  All  are  linked  with  one  another  by 
a  very  extensive  and  highly  developed  canal  network.  The  most 
important  chain  of  canals,  known  collectively  as  the  Mittelland 
Kanal,  extends  across  the  northern  plains  from  the  Oder  to  the 
Rhine.  If  political  considerations  did  not  interfere,  it  would  be 
possible  to  go  by  waterways  from  the  Baltic  to  Basel  or,  partly  by 
small  craft,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Rhine  is  the  most  heavily  traveled  traffic  artery  in  Europe 
and  the  longest  river  in  Germany.  It  rises  in  the  'Swiss  Alps,  winds 
over  500  miles  through  the  most  industrialized  parts  of  West  Ger 
many,  and  flows  into  the  North  Sea  in  the  Netherlands.  By  the 
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time  it  reaches  Basel,  where  navigation  begins,  it  is  a  little  below 
900  feet  in  elevation.  Its  many  tributaries  and  the  variety  of  rain 
fall  in  its  basin  give  it  a  more  regular  flow  than  is  characteristic  of 
the  other  German  rivers.  Its  irregularly  shaped  drainage  basin  is 
the  largest  in  Germany  and  includes  three  other  large  rivers,  the 
Neckar  and  Main,  which  are  both  navigable  on  a  regular  basis,  and 
the  Mosel,  which  can  be  used  only  occasionally  by  small  craft.  The 


Table  1.    Length  of  Principal  Navigable  Rivers  of  Germany 

[In  miles] 


River  and  major  tributaries 


Length  in  Germany 


Of  which  navigable 


Rhine 

Main .... 
Neckar... 
Mosel  — 
Lahn .... 
Lippe .... 
Ruhr 

Eras 

Wester 

Aller 

Leine 
Werra. . . 
Fulda.... 

Elbe 

Havel .... 
Spree 

Salle 

Elde 

Oder 

Danube 

Inn 


2537 
326 
231 
150 
152 
147 
146 

231 

273 
163 
173 
182 
135 


212 
247 
265 
137 

5  101 

°402 
135 


443 

249 

126 

3  150 

42 
113 

47 

132 

273 
73 
70 
55 
68 

«473 

188 

91 

121 

114 

5101 

«240 
30 


1  Including  flections  which  form  German  political  borders. 

2  Length  in  Germany  to  Konstanz.  Total  length  is  820  miles. 
8  Seldom  used  for  navigation. 

*  Total  length  is  724  miles,  of  which  580  are  navigable.  Of  the  478  miles  in  Germany,  862  are 
East  German  and  border  sections,  and  121  are  within  West  Germany, 
5  Total  length  it>  667  miles,  of  which  4G5  are  navigable. 
0  Total  length  is  about  1,724  miles,  of  which  about  lrB6B  are  navigable. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statistwches  Jahrbuch  flir  die  Bundesrepubhk  Deutschland,  1958  (Statistical 
Year  book  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany),  p.  5;  and  German  Democratic  Eepublic,  Staat- 
lichen  Zentralverwaltung  fur  Statistik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Stati*- 
tiohea  Jahrbuch  d«r  Deutachen  Demokratuohen  Republik,  1Q57  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the 
German  Democratic  Bepublic) ,  p.  4. 
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longest  tributary  is  the  Main,  which  describes  a  great  "W"  across 
Franconia.  The  Neckar  drains  the  area  between  the  Schwarzwald 
and  the  Schwabische  Alb. 

The  three  rivers  which  empty  into  the  North  Sea  in  Germany 
differ  widely  in  length  and  importance.  The  Ems  is  the  smallest, 
flowing  entirely  within  the  northern  plain,  with  a  markedly  varied 
seasonal  flow.  It  carries  much  barge  traffic,  however,  mainly  be 
cause  of  the  Dortmund-Ems  Kanal  connecting  it  with  the  Rhine. 

The  Weser  Basin  is  almost  entirely  in  West  Germany.  The  river 
begins  where  the  Fulda  and  Werra  meet  and  is  navigable  from  this 
point  to  the  sea.  Canals  connect  it  with  the  Ruhr-Rhine  and  Elbe 
systems,  and  on  it  is  a  major  port,  Bremen. 

The  Elbe  is  second  only  to  the  Rhine  in  length,  the  size  of  its 
German  drainage  basin,  and  its  importance  as  a  traffic  artery.  It 
rises  in  Czechoslovakia  and  is  navigable  throughout  Germany.  Its 
seaport,  Hamburg,  is  second  in  population  only  to  West  Berlin 
among  West  German  cities.  The  Elbe  system  drains  nearly  all  of 
East  Germany  and  a  relatively  small  zone  of  West  Germany.  All 
of  its  main  tributaries  join  it  before  it  enters  the  Federal  Republic. 
Before  the  war,  it  was  the  major  outlet  to  the  sea  for  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  and  much  of  what  is  now  East  Germany,  and  more  than  a 
third  of  Hamburg's  trade  was  river  borne.  Since  1945,  however, 
Hamburg  has  suffered  from  an  extreme  drop  in  river  trade  as 
traffic  from  these  areas  has  been  diverted  to  other  ports  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  East  Germany  has  begun  the  expansion  of 
Rostock,  which  is  not  on  an  important  river,  into  a  major  seaport. 
In  the  interim,  the  regime  has  been  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  net 
work  of  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  to 
shift  its  seagoing  trade  from  the  former  to  the  latter  and  thence 
to  the  Baltic. 

Although  the  Danube  flows  for  400  mileg  in  Geirmany,  it  is  much 
less  important  in  terms  of  navigation  than  all  the  other  main 
rivers.  It  is  navigable  by  medium-sized  barges  upriver  as  far  as 
Ulm,  and  a  canal  for  small  craft  connects  it  near  Regensburg  with 
the  Main,  River  shipping  with  Austria  and  Eastern  Europe  really 
begins  at  the  border  town  of  Passau.  A  few  Danube  tributaries 
drain  parts  of  the  Swabian  and  Franconian  scarplands,  as  well  as 
the  Bohmer  Wald  and  Bayrischer  Wald,  but  much  of  the  surface 
water  is  lost  through  percolation  underground.  Most  of  the  tribu 
taries  enter  the  Danube  from  the  south.  The  main  ones  rise  in  the 
Alps  and  give  the  river  a  highly  variable  seasonal  flow.  In  the 
summer  they  are  shallow  braided  streams,  but  in  the  spring  they 
become  torrents  swollen  with  melted  snow.  In  the  spring  or  after 
heavy  summer  rains,  the  Danube  valley  is  subject  to  severe 
flooding. 
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Climate 

Germany  lies  entirely  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  westerly  winds 
prevail  throughout  the  country.  Although  its  southern  border  is  on 
approximately  the  same  latitude  as  the  Canadian  border  of  the 
western  "United  States,  its  climate  is  not  as  cold  as  that  of  the 
northwestern  United  States  because  of  the  warming  effect  of  the 
Gulf  stream.  Except  for  a  small  area  of  mountain  climate  in  the 
south,  climatic  differences  in  Germany  are  of  degree  rather  than 
kind. 

As  one  moves  east  and  southeast  from  the  North  Sea,  the  rela 
tively  mild  oceanic  climate  gives  way  gradually  to  a  continental 
climate,  characterized  by  less  rainfall,  and  increasing  tendency 
toward  long  periods  of  drought  and  clear  weather,  warmer  sum 
mers  and  colder  winters,  and  greater  daily  variations  in  tempera 
ture.  Variations  in  pressure  and  temperature  across  the  country 
are  not  extreme,  however,  because  the  usual  differences  between  a 
colder  north  and  warmer  south  are  offset  by  higher  elevation  in  the 
south.  The  mountain  climate  of  the  Alps  and  some  of  the  central 
uplands  is  the  coldest  and  wettest  in  Germany. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  influenced  by  depressions  which  come 
inland  north  of  Germany  from  the  Atlantic,  and  they  generally 
move  from  the  south,  west,  or  northwest — rarely  from  the  north  or 
northeast.  The  windiest  season  is  winter  on  the  North  Sea  coast 
and  early  spring  inland* 

The  spring  and  winter  winds,  known  as  F8hn  are  an  important 
feature  of  South  German  weather.  They  occur  when  warm  winds, 
drawn  across  the  Alps,  lose  their  moisture  and  descend  on  the  Ger 
man  side  as  dry  currents  wanned  by  compression  during  their 
descent.  The  low  pressure  of  the  Fohn  has  an  enervating  effect, 
and  the  Fohn  is  commonly  said  to  be  associated  with  a  rise  in 
divorces,  suicides,  and  crimes  of  violence. 

The  growing  season  lasts  about  seven  and  a  half  months  in  most 
parts  of  Germany,  other  than  some  highland  areas,  and  about  six 
and  a  half  months  near  the  Baltic.  The  highest  average  monthly 
temperature  (68°  F.)  occurs  in  the  Rhine-Main  Plain.  Spring 
comes  first  to  the  Rhine  Valley,  and  it  and  the  North  Sea  coast  have 
the  longest  frost-free  period  (7  months  or  more) .  On  the  North 
Sea  coast,  winter  navigation  is  seldom  hampered  by  ice.  In  the 
Baltic,  ice  interference  is  more  frequent  and  more  serious.  The 
rivers  freeze  most  rapidly,  and  river  navigation  is  interrupted  for 
considerable  periods  during  the  winter  months. 

Surface  altitude  and  relief  are  the  most  important  determinants 
in  amount  of  precipitation.  The  northern  plains  generally  have 
between  20  and  28  inches  of  rain  a  year;  the  central  uplands  from 
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27  to  40  with  40  to  60  or  more  in  the  higher  mountains,  and  the 
Alpine  foothills  have  60  to  80  or  more.  The  maximum  rainfall 
occurs  in  the  summer,  and  July  is  the  wettest  month  almost  every 
where.  Snow  may  begin  falling  in  October  above  1,500  feet  and 
about  a  month  later  at  lower  elevations.  It  occurs  quite  frequently 
everywhere  in  Germany  into  mid-April,  and  into  May  at  altitudes 
above  1,500  feet.  The  least  amount  of  snow  occurs  in  the  Rhineland 
and  along  the  North  Sea  coast,  which  may  have  rain  instead ;  the 
higher  mountains,  from  the  Harz  to  the  Alps,  are  snow  covered  at 
least  until  March. 

POPULATION 
Size  and  Geographical  Distribution 

The  population  of  Germany  at  the  end  of  1957  was  71,471,000 
(table  2) .  The  average  density  of  West  Germany's  population  of 
54,060,000  was  564,  including  the  2,228,000  inhabitants  of  We&t 
Berlin.  The  East  German  population  of  17,411,000,  including 
1,110,000  East  Berliners,  averaged  418  persons  per  square  mile. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  Germany  had  a  density  of  520  persons  per 
square  mile,  comparable  to  that  of  southern  New  England  in  both 
its  overall  average  and  its  irregular  distribution. 

The  more  important  of  the  two  major  belts  of  high  population 
density  coincides  with  the  area  of  the  Borderland,  from  Aachen 
to  Leipzig,  and  broadens  out  in  East  Germany  to  include  the  strip 
near  the  Erz  Gebirge.  The  other  lies  along  the  Upper  Rhine  and 
Neckar  Valleys,  extending  north  through  the  Rhine-Main  Plain. 
In  the  western  half  of  the  Borderland,  there  are  several  big  in 
dustrial  cities.  The  second  dense  population  belt  and  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Borderland,  however,  are  characterized  by  dense  rural 
populations  and  many  towns,  with  few  large  cities,  A  third  pat 
tern  appears  in  the  plains  north  of  the  Borderland,  where  the 
population  is  heavily  concentrated  in  the  three  big  cities  (Berlin, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen)  and  tends  to  be  thinly  settled  elsewhere 
(although  exceptions  were  caused  by  the  postwar  influx  of 
expellees). 

In  both  East  and  West  Germany,  the  most  densely  populated 
political  subdivisions,  except  for  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen, 
are  also  those  with  the  largest  absolute  number  of  inhabitants; 
the  Land  of  North  Rhine- Westphalia  in  West  Germany,  and  the 
Bezirk  of  Karl-Marx-Stadt  in  East  Germany.  In  West  Germany, 
the  Saar  has  the  next  highest  density  and  the  lowest  population 
(except  Bremen) ;  Bavaria  has  the  next  largest  population  and 
the  lowest  average  density.  In  East  Germany  the  Bezirke  of 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Halle  (the  first  two  bordering  Karl-Marx- 
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Stadt)  are  the  next  largest  in  both  density  and  population  (table 
2;  figs.  8  and  9), 

Rural-Urban  Distribution 

High  density  tends  to  be  associated  with  a  relatively  high  urban 
proportion  of  the  population  but  not  necessarily  with  concentration 
in  large  cities.  Virtually  all  of  the  population  lives  in  communities 
(Gemeinden)  rather  than  in  isolated  or  scattered  dwellings.  All 
communities  with  2,000  or  more  inhabitants  are  considered  urban, 
whether  or  not  they  are  urban  in  character.  At  the  end  of  1957 
such  communities  (including  East  and  West  Berlin)  contained 
76.3  percent  of  the  West  German  and  71.4  percent  of  the  East 
German  populations  (table  3). 

In  both  parts  of  Germany  the  rural-urban  distribution  varies 
widely  from  one  administrative  unit  to  another.  In  East  Germany, 
where  the  rural  population  averages  28.6  percent,  the  proportion 
varies  from  51.5  percent  in  Neubrandenburg  to  17.8  in  Karl-Marx- 
Stadt  and  none  in  East  Berlin.  In  West  Germany  the  average  is 
23.7  percent,  and  apart  from  the  two  urban  Lander  and  West 
Berlin,  the  rural  population  ranges  from  27.4  percent  in  Rhineland- 
Palatinate  to  3.6  in  North  Rhine-Westphalia. 

Although  the  Federal  Republic  has  an  average  density  10  times 
as  great  as  the  United  States,  the  distribution  of  population  by 
size  of  community  is  very  much  the  same.  In  both  countries,  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  lives  in  cities  of  over 
50,000.  In  European  countries  with  average  densities  similar  to 
West  Germany's,  the  figure  is  considerably  higher. 

In  relation  to  its  average  density,  Germany  has  an  unusually 
large  number  of  small-  and  medium-sized  towns.  This  pattern 
holds  even  more  in  East  than  in  West  Germany.  One-fourth  of 
the  East  German  population — including  East  Berlin — live  in  cities 
of  over  50,000.  In  East  Germany  6  percent  of  the  population  live 
in  cities  of  50,000  to  100,000.  Thirty  percent  of  the  West  German 
and  15  percent  of  the  East  German  population  live  in  cities  of 
over  100,000. 

Of  the  61  cities  in  Germany  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants, 
51  are  in  the  Federal  Republic.  Thirty  of  these  cities  have  more 
than  200,000  inhabitants;  of  the  29  outside  Berlin,  24  are  in  the 
Federal  Republic,  including  10  in  the  Ruhr  region  of  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia  (see  table  4).  Similarly,  leaving  out  Berlin,  West  Ger 
many  has  13  cities  of  over  400,000,  while  East  Germany  has  2 — 
Leipzig  and  Dresden.  Germany's  2  urban  giants  are  Berlin,  with 
more  than  3  million,  and  Hamburg,  with  nearly  2  million.  No 
other  city  has  a  million  inhabitants,  although  Munich  was  ap 
proaching  this  figure  in  1959. 
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Population  Per  Square  Kilomoter 


_ 

v?=.~-=! ,.d        Under  70 


70   to    100 


100  to  200 


200  to    300 
300   to    1,000 
1,000    and  Ovor 


Source:    Adapted  from  Paul  F,  Myers  and  W.   Parker  Mauldin,   Popula,tionjjf  the  Federal  Jtepubltc  of  Germany  arid  Waat  Berlin) 
p.   M,  citing  from  Wirtachaft  und  Statiatik  (Economic a  and  Statistics),   III,  No,  7,    J951,  p,   270. 

Figure  8.    Population  Density  of  West  Germany,  by  County,  Including  the 

Soar,  September  1950. 
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Table  3.    Population  of  East  and  West  Germany,  by  Size  of  Community,  1957 


Weat  Germany  l 
Percent  of  population 

East  Germany  2 
Percent  of  population 

S 

M  ° 

1 

0) 

a 

w*S 

<*$ 

Size  of  community 

<u  S 

s  § 
1 

|? 

M 

flJ  8 

M   O 
,-j  o 

fc 

|| 

lis 

^  a 
jH 

Under  500             .... 
500-2,000  

11,258 
9,921 
2,123 
696 

6.1 
18.5 
12  5 
9  3 

5,9 
17.8 
12  0 
8.9 

4,422 
3,945 
737 
238 

8.3 
22.2 

13.8 
9.8 

7  8 
20.8 
12.8 
9.2 

2,000-5,000  

5,000-10,000.... 

10,000-20,000     .... 
20,000-  50,000  

272 
165 
43 

7.2 
9.9 
6  0 

6.9 
9.5 

5  7 

120 
70 
13 

10.5 

14,2 
6  0 

9  8 
13.3 
5.6 

50,000-100,000.... 

Over  100,000     .    ,    . 

8  51 

30.4 

33.3 

89 

15  3 

20  7 

1  As  of  June  80,  1967. 

2  AB  of  Dec.  81,  1967. 
8  Excluding  Berlin. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office) ,  Statiatigches  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland^  1958  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany),  p.  86;  and  German  Democratic  Republic,  Staat- 
lichen  Zentralverwaltung:  fUt  Statistik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  StMti*- 
tischea  Jahrbuch  der  Deutechen  Demokratwchen  Republik,  1957  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic),  pp.  16,  17, 


Changes  in  Distribution 
West  Germany  and  West  Berlin 

The  distribution  of  the  West  German  population  by  Lander  and 
size  of  community  was  drastically  altered  during  and  immediately 
after  the  war  by  the  destruction  of  cities,  the  evacuation  and  re 
turn  of  urban  populations,  and  the  influx  of  expellees  and  refugees. 
Rural-urban  migration  and  movement  across  Land  borders  from 
1946  to  1957  reflects,  in  large  part,  the  redistribution  of  a  badly 
dislocated  native  population  and  the  resettlement  of  immigrants. 
These  trends  have  become  less  pronounced,  however,  as  conditions 
have  improved.  During  the  11-year  period,  the  rate  of  internal 
migration  stayed  much  the  same,  but  by  1957  the  type  and  direc 
tion  of  movement  had  become  diffused  and  relatively  more  bal 
anced.  Since  1950,  6  or  7  percent  of  the  population  each  year  has 
changed  residence  (roughly  one-third  of  the  rate  in  the  United 
States) .  On  the  whole,  the  movement  has  tended  to  be  westward 
and  to  more  urban  areas. 

During  the  war,  probably  more  than  5  million  persons  were 
evacuated  from  the  cities  and  another  1.4  million  from  areas  of 
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Table  .4.  German  Cities  With  Populations  of  Over  200,000, 1957  and  1939 


City 

Land  or  bezirk 

.  .  .  -           *  • 

Population  (in  thousands) 

11957 

1939 

Berlin: 
West  Berlin  , 

2,222.3 
1,110.0 

2,750  5 
1,588.3 

East  Berlin  

Total  Berlin  .... 

3,332.3 

4,338.8 

"West  Germany: 
Hamburg  

Hamburg  

1,772.2 
983  2 
727  5 
708  2 
668  4 
633  5 
617.9 
610  5 
547.0   ' 
521.6 
485  4 
430.0 

409.5 
381.1 
351  2 
296  0 
291.5 
258.8 
247.7 
246.6 
242  3 

229.9 
226.0 
201.7 

598.9 
491  7 
286.0 

280.6 
258  4 

1,711.9 
840.6 
772.2 
666.7 
541.4 
553.5 
542.3 
496  5 
471.0 
450.1 
434  6 
423.4 

401  7 
317  6 
305.5 
86.3 
285  8 
273.7 
192  0 
191.8 
196  1 

154.8 
190.1 
185.4 

707  4 
679  4 
383,7 

269  2 
350  8 

Mimehen  (Munich.). 
Koln  (Cologne)  .  .  .  *  . 

Bavaria  

North  Rhine-Westphalia  .... 
.   ..do     

Essen  

Diisseldorf  

,,.   .do      

Frankfurt  am  Main.  . 
X)ortmund  

Hesse     ,  

North  Rhine-  Westphalia  .  .  . 
Baden-Wiirttemberg  . 
Lower  Saxony  

Stuttgart  

Hannover  

Bremen  

Bremen  

Duisburg  

North  Rhine-  Westphalia  .... 
Bavaria.       

Niirnberg 
(Nuremberg). 
Wuppertal  

North  Rhine-Westphalia  ,  .  , 
.    .    .do     

Gelsenkirchen  

Bochum.  .  .           .    .    . 
Recklinghausen  .  ...    . 

....do  

.   ..do  

Mannheim  

Baden-  Wurttemberg  

Kiel  

Schleswig-Holstein  

Wiesbaden  . 
Oberhausen  .  .  

Hesse  
North  Rhine-Westphalia  .... 
Lower  Saxony  

Schleswig-Holstein  
Baden-  Wurttemberg  .... 

Braunschweig 
(Brunswick). 
Liibeck  
Karlsruhe  

Augsburg  

Bavaria  

Leipzig.  .            
Dresden  .... 
Karl-Marx-Stadt  

East  Germany: 
Leipzig      
Dresden.  

Karl-Marx-Stadt 
(Chemnitz), 
Halle   

Halle  

Magdeburg,      .  .    . 

Magdeburg  

Germany  and  West  Berlin:  Populations  as  of  June  30,  1957.   East  Germany  and  East 
Berlin :  Populations  as  of  Dec.  31, 1057. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Bepublie  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statifftisckes  Jahrbuch  fttr  die  Bundesrepublik  Deutachland,  195S  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany),  pp.  38,  8$;  ibid.,  Statistiches  Jahrbuch  /iir 
die  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland,  1858,  pp.  80-35;  and  German  Democratic  Republic,  Staatlichen 
Zentralverwaltung  fiir  Statistik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statiatwhea 
Jahrbucfi  der  Deutschen  Demokratiachen  Republik,  1957  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic),  pp.  11-14. 
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Source:   Adupturi  h'um  (ieniwn  Ik-nmcratic  Kppubhc,  ,St*tUlieKfu  /.cnti'rtlvrrwaltung  fur  Statistik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics), 
SUtifiCitichwu  JUtirbuch  tlur  DinitKhfn  DcmukMtHChcti  Hfpulthk,  1^57  (Sutiitical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic),  p,  6, 


land  fighting  and  enemy  occupation.  A  further  influx  to  the 
countryside  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  most  of  the 
expellees  initially  moved  into  small  towns  and  thinly  settled  rural 
areas  rather  than  the  badly  bombed  cities. 

During  the  succeeding  decade,  with  the  reconstruction  of  urban 
housing  and  industries,  the  cities  rapidly  recovered  their  prewar 
size,  primarily  through  migration.  West  Berlin  was  the  principal 
exception,  having  lost  737,000  inhabitants  between  1939  and 
1946  and  then  regained  only  209,000  by  1957  (mainly  through 
immigration  from  East  Germany).  Excluding  Berlin,  however, 
the  number  of  large  cities  had  risen  from  46  to  51  by  mid-1957, 
and  all  but  5  of  them  were  larger  than  before  the  war. 

During  World  War  II,  the  population  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  North  Khine-Westphalia  declined  because  of  air  raids  and 
evacuation.  Housing  suffered  so  severely  that  the  cities  received 
relatively  few  expellees  in  the  immediate  postwar  period.  Rhine- 
land-Palatinate  lost  population  during  the  war  and  regained  little 
of  it,  partly  because  of  a  reluctance  to  accept  expellees.  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Lower  Saxony,  and  Bavaria  received  nine-tenths  of  the 
expellees  and  refugees  immediately  after  the  war,  and  grew  by 
62,  37,  and  24  percent  respectively.  After  1950  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lower  Saxony,  and  Bavaria  were  states  of  net  emigration  and 
population  loss,  due  primarily  to  the  redistribution  of  the  refugees 
and  expellees.  The  volume  of  this  emigration  gradually  dimin 
ished,  and  by  1957  the  three  Lander  began  to  grow  in  population 
again. 

East  Germany  and  East  Berlin 

In  Bast  as  in  West  Germany,  the  war  brought  an  increase  in 
the  populations  of  rural  areas  and  small  towns,  and  differences 
among  the  Lander  in  amount  of  war  damage  and  number  of  en 
tering  expellees  altered  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  popu 
lation.  The  northern  Land  of  Mecklenburg,  like  Lower  Saxony 
and  Schleswig-Holstein,  received  the  greatest  initial  expellee  influx 
and  increased  by  52  percent  between  1939  and  1946. 

Although  official  figures  are  not  available,  internal  population 
movement  since  1946  is  said  to  have  exhibited  two  main  tendencies. 
First,  the  evacuees,  expellees,  and  dispossessed  landholders  gen 
erally  moved  from  the  countryside  to  the  cities,  but  because  of  the 
lack  of  housing  they  tended  to  settle  around  the  urban  fringe. 
Second,  there  were  movements  toward  the  interior  from  the  east 
ern  and  western  border  zones.  The  main  receiving  areas  report 
edly  were  the  industrial  concentrations  in  the  central  and  southern 
districts,  but  any  population  gains  from  such  movement  have  since 
been  wiped  out  by  the  loss  of  migrants  to  West  Germany. 
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The  only  data  issued  by  the  East  German  Government  on  in 
ternal  migration  refer  to  changes  of  residence  within  each  Bezirk. 
Nothing  has  been  published  officially  on  migration  between  the 
Bezirke,  internal  movement  of  expellees,  or  movement  across  the 
borders  with  West  Germany  and  West  Berlin.  The  Government 
has,  however,  published  reliable  estimates  of  the  total  population 
of  each  Bezirk  for  1939  and  1946-57,  based  on  the  1950  census 
and  police  registration. 

All  the  Bezirke  registered  a  net  gain  in  population  between  1939 
and  1957  except  the  four  most  densely  populated.  Dresden,  Leip 
zig,  and  Karl-Marx-Stadt  declined  slightly.  East  Berlin  lost  478,- 
000  persons,  30.1  percent  of  its  1939  population.  The  greatest 
increases  occurred  in  Halle  and  the  three  northern  districts  of 
Rostock,  Schwerin,  and  Neubrandenburg.  The  changes  occurred 
mainly  before  1946 ;  every  Bezirk  except  Frankfurt  lost  population 
between  1946  and  1957.  Most  of  the  losses,  in  turn,  occurred  after 
1950,  the  year  East  Germany  reached  its  greatest  population. 

Most  of  the  East  German  cities,  unlike  those  in  West  Germany, 
have  not  recovered  their  prewar  populations.  Of  the  21  cities 
(including  East  Berlin)  of  50,000  or  more,  13  were  smaller  in 
1957  than  in  1939.  Of  the  8  cities  which  grew  between  1939  and 
1957,  6  were  in  the  75,0004o-200,000  size  group.  The  cities  of  more 
than  200,000  inhabitants  declined  conspicuously:  Halle  was  the 
only  one  which  grew  during  the  18-year  period  (table  4) .  Each 
of  the  other  five  lost  between  25  and  30  percent  of  its  1939  popu 
lation.  Although  most  of  the  decline  occurred  during  the  war  and 
some  cities  gained  slightly  between  1946  and  1950,  all  six  have 
declined  since  1950, 

Age  and  Sex  Structure 

World  War  II  left  the  German  population  with  a  badly  distorted 
age  and  sex  structure.  In  1950,  there  were  125  women  for  every 
100  men  in  East  Germany  and  114  women  for  every  100  men  in 
West  Germany,  and  the  proportions  were  very  much  the  same 
in  1956,  The  ranks  of  persons  of  working  and  reproductive  ages 
(20-44)  were  decimated  by  the  war,  particularly  the  men  who 
were  30-34  years  old  in  1950.  More  than  half  of  the  female  sur 
plus  occurred  in  the  age  group  25-44.  Among  persons  under  20 
years  of  age  there  was  a  surplus  of  males  because  there  are 
normally  more  male  children  born.  The  population  pyramids  of 
East  and  West  Germany  also  clearly  show  the  effects  of  the 
human  losses  during  World  War  I,  the  depressed  birth  rate  during 
both  world  wars,  the  lower  birth  rate  during  the  depression,  and 
the  Nazi  program  to  raise  the  birth  rate  during  the  late  1930's 
(figs.  10  and  11) . 
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There  are  some  conspicuous  differences  in  age  and  sex  distribu 
tion  between  East  and  West  Germany  and  between  the  two  Ger- 
manies  and  Berlin.  The  most  unbalanced  population  structure 
occurs  in  Berlin,  and  it  is  very  much  the  same  in  both  sectors  of 
the  city.  In  1950  and  1956  Berlin  contained  135  women  for  every 
100  men.  With  more  than  half  of  its  inhabitants  over  40  years 
old,  it  had  one  of  the  oldest  populations  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
world.  Outside  Berlin,  the  1950  median  age  of  West  Germany  was 
34.1,  and  in  East  Germany,  35,6. 

The  sex  ratio  of  East  Germany  in  1956  (123,5  women  for  every 
100  men)  was  almost  identical  to  that  of  West  Germany  10  years 
earlier,  before  the  prisoners  of  war  returned  home  (122.9  women 
for  every  100  men) .  This  pronounced  discrepancy  arose  between 
1939  and  1946  for  reasons  which  are  not  very  clear,  and  since 
1946  the  sex  distribution  in  both  countries  has  been  changing  at 
about  the  same  rate. 

The  age  distribution  has  developed  somewhat  differently  in  the 
two  areas  since  the  war.  The  East  German  age  pyramid  for  1957 
is  more  distorted  than  the  West  German;  its  population  was  al 
ready  older  in  1950,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  countries 
has  apparently  widened  since  then.  In  West  Germany  the  number 
of  children  under  five  has  increased  each  year,  but  in  East  Ger 
many  it  has  decreased. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Natural  Increase 

During  the  interwar  period  the  birth  and  death  rates  for  the 
areas  which  later  became  East  and  West  Germany  were  much 
the  same :  The  birth  rate  in  the  east  was  a  little  lower,  but  the 
death  rate  was  almost  identical  to  that  in  the  west.  The  birth  rate 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  rose  to  a  high  of  25.9  per  1,000  persons 
in  1920,  declined  to  a  low  of  14,7  during  the  depression  year  of 
1933,  and  rose  to  19,0  in  1936  and  to  a  high  of  20.4  in  1939  under 
the  Government's  measures  to  encourage  population  growth.  Dur 
ing  World  War  II,  the  birth  rate  dropped  to  depression  levels :  In 
1942  the  level  was  as  low  as  in  1933. 

In  addition  to  the  children  who  would  normally  have  been  born 
but  were  not,  the  human  costs  of  World  War  II  to  Germany  (East 
and  West)  are  estimated  to  have  come  to  3.75  million  military  and 
civilian  deaths  (including  missing  persons)  plus  an  estimated 
400,000  civilian  deaths  attributable  to  a  rise  in  mortality  as  com 
pared  with  prewar  years  (table  5) . 

The  population  of  East  and  West  Germany  increased,  however, 
by  about  4.6  million  between  1939  and  1946,  almost  entirely  be*, 
cause  of  immigration  of  German  refugees  and  expellees  from  the 
areas  placed  under  Soviet  and  Polish  administration  and  from 
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Table  5.     Wartime  Population  Changes  Within  the  1937  Boundaries 

of  Germany 

Number  of 
persons 

Additions : 

Immigrated  after  Sept.  1, 1939,  from  abroad 4,293,000 

Live  births 8,673,000 


Total  > 4-12,966  00ft 

*"---      *"— • — •—  — ~—  -  -  —  -—  —     —  —         |     **M  jw  i-fv/jvv/v/ 

Separations : 

Normal  civilian  deaths 7,132,000 

Civilian  deaths  due  to  military  action 600,000 

Deaths  of  personnel  in  the  armed  forces 1,650,000 

Missing  personnel  of  the  armed  forces 1,600,000 

Prisoners  of  war 1,900,000 

Remaining  in  former  German  territory  east  of  the 

Oder-Neisae  line 1,707,000 

Former  residents  of  German  territory  whose  whereabouts 

cannot  be  determined 1,533,000 

Expellees  in  Denmark , 143,000 

Expellees  in  Austria 50,000 

Jews,  emigrated  or  died 200,000 

Aliens,  emigrated  or  entered  into  status  of  displaced  persons  200,000 
Miscellaneous   (closure  which  includes  German  emigrants, 

civilian  internees,  deaths  in  concentration  camps  which 

were  not  reported,  and  so  forth) 763,000 


Total , , — 17,378,000 


Net  change  —  4,412,000 

Source:  Adapted  from  Paul  F.  Myers  and  W.  Parker  Mauldln,  Population  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  West  Berlin  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  "International  Population 
Statistics  Reports,"  Series  P-90,  No.  1),  p.  89,  citing  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Statistiaches  Bundeaamt  (Federal  Statistical  Office),  "Versuch  einer  deutschen  BevBlkerungs- 
bilanz  des  zweiten  Weltkrieges"  (Attempt  at  a  German  Population  Balance  of  the  Two  World 
Wars),  Wirtechaft  und  Statistik  (Economics  and  Statistics),  I,  No.  8,  1949,  p.  22G. 

Germany's  neighbors.  The  overall  population  changes  since  1946 
have  also  been  determined  mainly  by  migration  rather  than  by 
natural  increase.  Infant  mortality  is  lower  in  both  East  and  West 
Germany  than  before  the  war,  but  in  neither  country  has  the  birth 
rate  or  natural  increase  reached  the  1936  level  in  any  year  since 
the  war  (table  6).  The  largest  natural  increase  registered  by 
either  country  in  a  postwar  year,  6.8  per  1,000  in  West  Germany 
in  1949,  is  low  even  by  Western  European  standards. 

Although  the  birth  and  death  rates  in  East  and  West  Germany 
were  similar  before  the  war,  noticeable  differences  between  the  two 
areas  have  occurred  since  then.  The  data  clearly  show  East  Ger 
many's  slower  recovery  from  the  war.  In  West  Germany  the  high 
est  postwar  marriage  and  birth  rates  occurred  in  1948  and  1949, 
respectively;  in  East  Germany  the  peak  years  were  1950  and  1951. 

In  general,  the  West  German  rates  of  marriage,  births,  and 
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natural  increase  have  been  higher,  the  death  and  infant  mortality 
rates  lower,  than  the  East  German.  There  have  been  three  phases 
to  the  postwar  developments.  Between  1946  and  1950,  the  birth 
rate  in  West  Germany  was  conspicuously  higher;  in  East  Ger 
many,  not  only  was  the  birth  rate  lower  and  infant  mortality 
higher,  but  there  was  a  pronounced  excess  of  deaths  over  births 
until  1950.  Between  1951  and  1955  the  difference  between  the 
two  countries  was  slight;  East  Germany's  birth  rate  was  some 
what  higher  but  so  was  its  death  rate,  so  that  its  rate  of  natural 
increase  was  a  little  lower  than  West  Germany's.  In  1956  the 
differences  began  to  become  pronounced  again.  West  Germany's 
birth  rate  went  up ;  East  Germany's  went  down  while  its  death 
rate  increased,  so  that  in  1957  the  natural  increase  in  West  Ger 
many  (5.7  per  1,000)  was  twice  that  of  East  Germany  (2.8  per 
1,000). 

Migration 

By  far  the  most  important  population  movements  across  Ger 
man  borders  since  the  war  have  been  those  of  the  expellees  into 
the  two  Germanies  and  the  refugees  from  East  to  West  Germany. 
Postwar  external  migration  other  than  that  stemming  from  the 
war  and  partition  of  Germany  has  been  comparatively  insignifi 
cant.  No  information  is  available  on  such  movement  to  and  from 
East  Germany.  West  Germany  has  tended  to  have  a  net  gain  of 
immigrants  from  other  European  countries  and  a  net  loss  of 
emigrants  to  non-European  countries,  principally  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

Three  categories  of  immigrants  derive  from  the  war  and  post 
war  partition  of  Germany.  The  "expellees"  are  Germans  by  citi 
zenship  or  by  ethnic  origin  whose  residence  in  1939  was  outside 
the  area  of  postwar  Germany  and  who  fled  or  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  homes  during  or  after  the  war.  The  "refugees"  are 
German  citizens  whose  residence  in  1939  was  within  the  area  of 
postwar  East  or  West  Germany  and  who  subsequently  migrated 
from  one  zone  to  the  other*  The  "displaced  persons"  (DP's)  were 
generally  not  German  by  origin  or  citizenship  before  the  war  and 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  return  to  their  countries  of 
origin  after  the  war.  Each  group  ordinarily  includes  children  born 
to  its  members  after  1939. 

Of  the  3  population  movements,  that  of  the  expellees  was  the 
most  important  and  involved  over  12  million  immigrants  to  both 
East  and  West  Germany.  Migration  between  East  and  West  Ger 
many  came  to  a  20-year  total  of  roughly  4  million  by  the  end  of 
1959,  and  was  primarily  to  the  west.  The  "DP"  designation  was 
not  recognized  by  the  authorities  in  East  Germany  and  was  ap~ 
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plied  in  West  Germany  to  fewer  than  1  million  persons*  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  legislation  in  East  Germany  for 
either  the  expellees  or  the  persons  from  West  Germany,  but  the 
West  German  Government  has  passed  special  laws  for  all  three 
groups  of  immigrants.  Although  all  three  are  "refugees"  in  th 
broad  sense  of  the  term,  only  the  DP's  are  refugees  as  defined  by 
the  International  Refugee  Organization,  and  they  are  the  only 
group  which  was  eligible  for  international  assistance. 

Expellees  -^ 

Approximately  one  out  of  every  five  persons  in  Germany  is  an, 
expellee.  Before  the  population  changes  brought  on  by  World  War 
II,  the  Germans  were  the  largest  and  most  widely  distributed 
ethnic  minority  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  war  several  countries  had  made  clear  their  intention  to  expell 
their  German  minorities  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  This  policy 
was  accepted,  on  the  whole,  by  the  conferees  at  Potsdam,  who  also 
agreed  to  transfer  roughly  two-fifths  of  the  Germans  from  the 
territories  placed  under  Polish  administration.  The  Allied  Control 
Council  subsequently  decided  that  6.65  million  Germans  would  be 
transferred  to  postwar  Germany  from  Poland,  Polish-administered 
territory,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Austria.  The  actual  num 
ber  of  persons  who  entered,  however,  was  about  twice  this  size.  In 
addition  to  the  authorized  transfers,  millions  of  Germans  were 
driven  out  of  these  and  other  countries  by  the  non-German  popula 
tions  or  had  already  fled  from  the  Red  army  before  the  end  of  the 
war. 

The  movement  of  the  expellees  was  the  largest  and  swiftest 
migration  in  European  history.  West  German  authorities  estimate 
that  over  16  million  people  were  involved,  of  whom  nearly  4  million 
died  or  disappeared  because  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  migration  occurred.  In  1950,  the  expellees  in  Germany  num 
bered  about  12.4  million — nearly  8  million  in  West  Germany  and 
over  4.4  million  in  East  Germany.  A  little  more  than  half  of  them 
came  from  the  territories  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse,  and  the  next 
largest  group,  nearly  2  million  in  West  Germany,  were  from 
Czechoslovakia.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the  immigrants  entered 
during  the  first  2  years ;  almost  all  of  them  were  destitute  at  the 
time  of  arrival ;  and  the  social,  economic,  and  political  problems 
they  posed  for  the  receiving  countries  were  enormous  (see  ch.  4, 
Ethnic  Groups ;  ch.  17,  Public  Welfare;  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics) . 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  absorption  of  the  expellees  has 
been  remarkably  rapid  in  both  parts  of  Germany.  In  both  coun 
tries  they  camped  initially  in  predominantly  rural  areas  awaiting 
settlement.  The  proportion  of  expellees  in  the  total  population  of 
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West  Germany  at  the  end  of  1956  was  17*7  percent  (see  ch.  4, 
Ethnic  Groups) . 

Refugees 

The  refugees  are  German  citizens  who  have  migrated  since 
1939  across  what  became  the  postwar  border  between  East  and 
West  Germany.  Persons  who  made  such  a  change  of  residence 
during  the  war  were  mostly  evacuees.  Their  number  is  not  known. 
By  the  1946  census,  there  were  1  million  in  West  Germany  and  an 
unknown  but  probably  smaller  number  in  East  Germany. 

Since  the  war,  migration  between  East  and  West  Germany  has 
continued  in  both  directions,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  permanent  migrants  have  been  those  entering  West  Germany, 
Until  1959,  departures  to  East  Germany  generally  came  to  only 
10  or  15  percent  of  the  total  annual  movement.  In  1959  and  early 
1960,  the  eastward  flow  increased  sharply.  These  departures,  in 
turn,  appear  to  have  been  made  primarily  by  East  Germans  re 
turning  from  the  west  or  by  West  Germans  temporarily  visiting 
the  east,  rather  than  by  native  West  Germans  intending  to  settle 
permanently  in  the  east.  The  term  "refugees"  in  the  inter-German 
context  means  migrants  from  East  Germany  who  settle  in  West 
Germany;  those  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  are  frequently 
called  returnees. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  moved  from  the  east  between 
1939  and  the  end  of  1958  to  what  is  now  West  Germany  is  between 
3  and  more  than  3,5  million.  More  than  half  of  them  have  moved 
since  January  1950,  The  majority  of  these,  in  turn,  have  entered 
the  Federal  Republic  by  way  of  West  Berlin  because  it  is  only  in 
Berlin  that  movement  out  of  Communist  territory  has  been  rela 
tively  unrestricted.  Approximately  9  out  of  10  East  Germans 
registering  with  the  authorities  in  West  Berlin  fly  on  to  the  Federal 
Republic  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  city. 

Registration  of  migration  between  East  and  West  Germany  by 
West  German  authorities  began  in  1949.  Since  1951,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  eliminate  double  counting  (once  in  West  Berlin  and, 
again  in  the  Federal  Republic)  and  to  allow  for  unreported  de 
partures  to  East  Berlin,  but  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
situation  and  the  absence  of  any  migration  statistics  from  East 
German  authorities,  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  an  accurate 
count  of  the  refugees  who  entered  and  remained  in  West  Germany. 
The  most  reliable  estimates  give  a  net  total  of  between  1.9  and  2.2 
million  for  the  9  years  from  January  1950  to  December  1958. 

Even  the  most  conservative  estimate  (which  appears  to  be  the 
most  accurate)  gives  a  net  immigration  of  over  200,000  refugees 
every  year.  This  is  more  than  the  entire  exodus  from  Hungary 
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during  the  year  after  the  revolution  of  October  1956.  The  steady- 
stream  of  refugees  has  caused  a  total  decline  in  the  East  German 
population  of  slightly  more  than  1  million  persons  between  1950 
and  the  end  of  1958.  - — - 

The  importance  of  the  migration  lies  not  only  in  its  magnitude] 
but  also  in  its  composition.  The  proportion  of  men,  young  adults| 
and  economically  active  persons  among  the  refugees  is  significant!; 
larger  than  the  proportion  of  these  groups  in  the  East  or  West 
German  populations  as  a  whole,  and  the  disproportion  appears  to 
have  grown  since  1950.  In  1950,  for  example,  women  accounted 
for  55.8  percent  of  the  arrivals  in  West  Germany  (about  equal  to 
their  proportion  of  the  total  East  German  population),  but  by 
1955  the  majority  (51.1  percent)  were  men.  Economically  active 
persons  accounted  for  64.1  percent  of  the  arrivals  in  1955  (77.1 
percent  of  the  men;  50.6  percent  of  the  women)  as  against  about 
50  percent  of  the  total  East  German  population.  *-'' 

The  age  distribution  of  the  refugees  shows  a  heavy  concentration 
in  the  14-40  age  group.  In  1955  (the  last  year  for  which  a  full 
breakdown  is  available) ,  58.8  percent  of  the  arrivals  were  from 
14  to  40  years  of  age  (61.9  percent  of  the  men  and  55.5  percent 
of  the  women)  as  compared  with  33.6  percent  of  the  East  German 
and  37.5  percent  of  the  West  German  populations.  The  difference 
was  especially  marked  in  the  14-30  age  group :  46.7  percent  of  the 
arrivals  as  against  23.7  in  East  and  25.2  percent  in  West  Germany. 
The  figures  were  almost  reversed  for  the  40-and-over  age  group. 

Since  1956,  the  total  refugee  movement  has  declined  slightly 
each  year  and  there  has  been  a  modest  but  significant  increase  in 
the  number  of  returnees.  These  trends  did  not  occur  evenly  among 
all  population  categories,  however.  Although  the  rather  marked 
decline  in  refugees  from  some  groups  (such  as  farmers  and  former 
expellees)  was  believed  to  reflect  their  accommodation  to  improved 
living  standards  in  East  Germany,  a  noticeable  rise  in  the  number 
and*  proportion  of  professional  people  and  students  began  in  mid- 
1958.  A  sharp  increase  in  the  flight  of  persons  in  academic, 
medical,  and  scientific  professions  accompanied  the  issuance  of 
new  directives  on  their  professional  activities,  and  this  exodus  has 
continued  to  be  high  in  1959. 

The  sharp  increase  in  the  collectivization  campaign  during  the 
first  3  months  of  1960  caused  a  significant  rise  in  the  number  of 
refugees  to  West  Germany.  During  the  month  of  April  1960,  the 
number  almost  doubled.  Farmers  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  refugees, 
but  the  number  of  small  businessmen  increased,  as  fear  of  socializa 
tion  of  the  remaining  private  sector  of  the  economy  spread. 

Although  West  Germany  has  been  forced  during  the  15  years 
since  the  war  to  absorb  a  large  number  of  refugees  every  year  as 
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well  as  to  assimilate  its  expellees,  it  has  benefited  from  the  fact 
that  the  refugee  influx  has  tended  to  reduce  the  disproportion  be- 
tween  the  sexes  and  to  increase  the  proportion  of  persons  of  work- 
ing  and  reproductive  ages. 

The  impact  on  East  Germany  has  been  considerably  greater. 
Two  million  persons  represent  a  much  larger  share  of  the  East 
than  the  West  German  population.  Because  of  the  size  of  the 
exodus,  the  East  German  population  has  been  unable  to  maintain 
a  reproduction  level  which  would  assure  a  stable  population;  the 
concentration  of  refugees  in  the  young  adult  ages  has  aggravated 
this  problem.  Even  if  the  flow  of  refugees  is  stopped  entirely,  the 
low  postwar  birth  rate  and  the  aging  of  the  present  population  will 
result  in  an  estimated  6-percent  drop  in  the  present  labor  force 
by  1965.  The  continuing  exodus  of  economically  active  persons, 
at  a  time  when  the  country's  manpower  needs  are  steadily  in 
creasing,  is  aggravating  an  already  acute  labor  shortage,  particu 
larly  among  highly  trained  personnel  (see  ch,  13,  Labor  Force; 
ch,  10,  Education) . 

Although  the  size  and  composition  of  the  exodus  have  not  pre 
vented  East  Germany  from  bringing  about  considerable  economic 
improvement  since  1956,  the  consequences  for  the  future  are  be 
lieved  to  be  serious  enough  to  make  the  Communists  take  drastic 
steps  to  stop  the  flight  of  refugees.  The  growing  exodus  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  significant  factor  in  the  renewal  of  Soviet  pressure 
on  West  Berlin  between  1958  and  1960. 

Displaced  Persons 

The  term  "displaced  persons"  applies  only  to  persons  in  West 
Germany.  They  are  a  residual  group,  consisting  primarily  of  those 
who  remained  in  the  country  out  of  the  nearly  8  million  imported 
laborers  and  war  prisoners  in  the  4  occupation  zones,  who  were 
rapidly  repatriated  at  the  end  of  the  fighting.  All  such  persons 
found  in  the  Soviet  Zone  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  repatriated 
by  the  end  of  1946,  and  the  designation  was  not  recognized  by  the 
authorities. 

About  900,000  DPs  were  left  in  the  three  western  zones  at  the 
end  of  1946.  In  1947  they  became  the  responsibility  of  the  In 
ternational  Refugee  Organization  (IEO),  successor  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  During  the 
next  3  years,  the  great  majority  of  them  were  assisted  to  emigrate 
and  resettle,  and  in  1950-51  the  responsibility  for  the  remainder 
was  shifted  to  the  West  German  Government.  At  the  beginning 
of  1952,  when  the  IRQ  ceased  operations,  about  200,000  were  left 
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in  West  Germany,  most  no  longer  liying  in  DP  camps.  In  1959, 
16,000  were  still  living  in  camps,  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
undertaken  to  resettle  them  all  and  empty  the  camps  before  1961 
(see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups;  ch.  17,  Public  Welfare) . 
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CHAPTER  4 
ETHNIC  'GROUPS 

Since  World  War  II,  no  minority  ethnic  group  of  any  sig 
nificance  has  existed  in  either  East  or  West  Germany.  Over  99 
percent  of  the  population  share  the  German  language  and  cultural 
traditions  and  consider  themselves  part  of  a  single,  though  region 
ally  differentiated,  ethnic  majority.  The  Nazis  undertook  the  most 
extensive  and  systematic  extermination  of  ethnic  minorities  in 
modern  times,  perhaps  in  all  time.  The  most  important  ethnic 
minority  in  prewar  Germany,  the  Jews,  and  other  less  important 
groups  such  as  the  gypsies  were  almost  completely  annihilated  or 
dispersed  before  and  during  World  War  II. 

As  a  result  of  its  defeat  in  the  war,  Germany  lost  extensive 
territories  including  most  of  the  border  areas  in  which  non-Ger 
mans — French,  Polish,  Czech,  and  so  forth — formed  important 
minorities.  There  remain  only  a  few  relatively  small  groups  which 
the  Germans  distinguish  from  themselves  on  the  basis  of  language 
and  customs.  The  largest  group  in  West  Germany  is  the  Danes  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  who  probably  number  fewer  than  100,000  al 
though  estimates  vary  widely.  In  East  Germany  the  largest  minor 
ity  is  the  Slavic  Sorbs  south  of  Berlin,  who  number  about  60,000. 
About  28,000  Jews  remain  in  West  Germany  and  about  3,000  in 
East  Germany. 

The  vast  movement  of  displaced  persons,  refugees,  and  expellees 
into  Germany  during  and  after  World  War  II  has  had  little  perma 
nent  impact  on  the  ethnic  composition  of  either  East  or  West 
Germany.  Almost  all  the  non-German  displaced  persons  have  left, 
and  the  millions  of  Germans  expelled  from  the  eastern  territories 
and  foreign  nationals  of  German  origin  who  were  moved  into  East 
and  West  Germany  after  the  war  are  well  on  the  way  to  complete 
assimilation  into  the  majority  population  (see  ch.  3,  Geography 
and  Population) . 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  German  "race."  The  racist  theories 
concerning  Aryanism  and  the  Nordic  ideal,  which  the  Nazi  regime 
attempted  to  implement  in  its  effort  to  purify  the  German  "race," 
have  no  validity.  Physically,  the  Germans  are  among  the  most 
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varied  peoples  of  Europe.  Thousands  of  years  of  intimate  contact 
with  almost  every  major  ethnic  group  which  participated  in  the 
vast  migrations  of  the  pre-Christian  and  early  Christian  eras  have 
introduced  into  the  German  people  an  exceptionally  wide  range  of 
physical  characteristics.  In  nothern  Germany — as  elsewhere  in 
northern  Europe — tall,  long-headed,  blond,  blue-eyed  individuals 
are  present  in  large  numbers.  Moving  southward,  a  gradual  trend 
is  found  toward  predominance  of  shorter,  round-headed,  brunette, 
brown-eyed  individuals.  There  are  no  abrupt  divisions  between 
these  physical  types.  In  the  border  areas,  Gearmans  share  more 
physical  characteristics  with  their  non-German  neighbors  than 
with  Germans  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Germans  have  long  recognized  that  they  are  a  diverse  popu 
lation.  Bismarck  once  commented  to  an  American  journalist  that 
both  the  Americans  and  Germans  were  fortunate  in  being  ex 
tremely  mixed  races.  At  the  level  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  fact 
also  has  been  clearly  understood.  Even  at  the  height  of  the  Nazi 
administration  there  was  a  popular  satirical  saying  that  the  Nordic 
was  blond  like  Hitler,  tall  like  Goebbels,  and  thin  like  Goering. 

The  age-old  mixing  process  in  Germany  is  still  going  on.  As  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  Negro  soldiers  among  the  United  States 
and  French  troops,  there  are  now  children  in  Germany  with 
Negroid  characteristics.  There  appears  to  be  little  prejudice  against 
the  offspring  of  white  Germans  and  Negro  non-Germans.  A  popular 
movie  has  portrayed  in  most  sympathetic  terms  the  dilemma  of  a 
little  Bavarian  girl  who  could  not  understand  why  she  had  a  dark 
skin.  Even  if  some  mistaken  notions  of  race  remain,  Nazi  dogmas 
about  the  desirability  of  purity  of  race  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
much  lasting  effect  on  the  general  population.  Some  sections  of  the 
popular  press,  however,  have  expressed  concern  about  Negro  ad 
mixture,  as  shown  on  the  pages  of  the  journals  Deutsche  Illus- 
trierte  and  Abend  Zeitung  in  the  autumn  of  1956  and  early  in  1957, 

THE  GERMANS 

The  Germans  can  be  traced  back  3,000  years  to  the  Teutonic 
population  settled  in  the  glacial  hills  and  lowlands  between  the 
rivers  Rhine  and  Oder,  in  the  Danish  peninsula,  and  in  southern 
Sweden.  Information  about  the  Germanic  tribes  before  Roman 
times  is  slight  and  is  derived  mostly  from  archeological  findings. 
The  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  B.C.  brought  the  Romans  into  contact  with  the  Teutonic 
tribes  who  were  expanding  westward  beyond  the  Rhine  and  east 
ward  to  the  Vistula.  Certain  tribes  in  what  is  now  Belgium  and 
the  Rhineland  were  known  to  the  Romans  as  Germani,  and  this 
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name  was  applied  generally  to  the  rest  of  the  Teutonic  peoples.  It 
is  the  origin  of  the  English  name  for  the  modern  Germans. 

Although  the  Romans  began  to  describe  them,  there  is  still 
serious  lack  of  precise  information,  especially  comparative  infor 
mation  about  the  various  tribes.  Many  tribes  and  groups  of  tribes 
had  distinctive  names,  dialects  or  languages,  and  other  differentiat 
ing  features.  The  differences  were  perpetuated  in  the  early  days  by 
the  isolation  of  the  small  groups  in  the  swamp  and  forest  in  which 
they  lived.  Roman  historians  divided  the  50  or  more  Germanic 
tribes  known  to  them  into  3  broad  communities,  based  primarily  on 
significant  religious  beliefs  and  practices  as  well  as  other  cultural 
differences,  but  no  detailed  descriptions  of  these  different  groups 
remain. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  contact,  the  German  tribes  recognized 
three  social  classes :  Nobles,  freemen,  and  f reedmen.  The  f reedmen 
originated  among  the  slaves  obtained  largely  from  capture.  Tribal 
political  organization  was  based  on  a  general  assembly  composed  of 
all  adult  males  who  had  been  admitted  to  full  citizenship.  The  as 
sembly  elected  a  tribal  chief  from  among  the  nobles,  and  a  war 
chief,  who  was  selected  for  valor,  arbitrated  all  serious  disputes, 
legislated  tribal  affairs,  and  admitted  youths  to  the  rank  of  war 
riors  and  full-fledged  members  of  the  tribe.  In  some  tribes,  particu 
larly  in  the  west,  the  tribal  chief's  powers  were  limited  by  the  as 
sembly  to  minor  matters.  Among  the  eastern  tribes  the  chiefs 
powers  were  somewhat  greater,  and  among  the  seafaring  Suiones, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Normans,  the  chieftainship  assumed  the  status 
of  a  powerful  hereditary  monarchy.  War  chiefs  had  little  authority 
and  led  more  by  example  than  by  command.  Priests  played  a  sig 
nificant  role  in  tribal  affairs.  In  addition  to  religious  ceremonial 
duties,  they  opened  the  meetings  of  the  tribal  assemblies  and  had  a 
monopoly  over  the  punishment  of  offenders,  primarily  through 
religious  sanctions. 

As  the  tribes  slowly  confederated  into  larger  groups,  the  tribal 
chiefs  assumed  increasing  powers,  and  the  assemblies  were  grad 
ually  relegated  to  the  status  of  advisory  councils. 

With  the  weakening  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  beginning  of 
the  invasion  of  Europe  by  nomadic  peoples  from  Asia  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  German  tribes  began  to  move  outward  from  their 
original  lands.  Tribes  united  to  increase  their  military  power  and 
expanded  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  all  their  weaker  neighbors. 
The  Teutonic  Goths  conquered  much  of  the  Balkans,  invaded  Italy, 
and  moved  into  Spain.  The  Vandals  crossed  into  northern  Africa 
and  controlled  much  of  the  Mediterranean,  even  invading  and  sack 
ing  Rome  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes,  and 
Danes  from  along  the  North  Sea  coast  conquered  the  Britons  and 
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established  themselves  in  the  British  Isles,  The  Franks  and  Bur- 
gundians  moved  westward  into  what  is  now  France,  the  Lombards 
Into  northern  Italy. 

During  this  same  period — between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  cen 
turies — Swabian  and  Bavarian  tribes  extended  their  sway  south 
ward  to  the  Alps.  The  Saxons  who  did  not  migrate  to  Britain 
settled  the  area  between  the  Ems  and  Elbe  Rivers.  The  Thuringians 
moved  into  the  land  between  the  Saxons  and  Bavarians*  By  the 
eighth  century,  the  Germanic  tribes  in  the  east  had  combined  and 
pushed  eastward  against  the  Slavs  in  the  area  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder. 

Gradually,  as  these  great  tribal  confederations  settled  down, 
cleared  the  forests,  became  cultivators  and  herders,  and  exploited 
the  mineral  resources  of  their  new  territories,  they  began  to  com 
bine  into  stable  political  units  separated  from  the  neighboring  units 
by  wide  stretches  of  uninhabited  forest.  Although  the  Franks, 
who  became  very  powerful  in  the  ninth  century,  conquered  most  of 
the  German  tribes  and  introduced  Christianity  and  the  feudal  sys 
tem,  they  did  not  succeed  in  uniting  the  Germans  into  a  political 
whole. 

Regional  Differences  and  Stereotypes 

The  ancient  differentiation  between  the  various  tribes  was  per 
petuated  in  the  Middle  Ages  during  the  proliferation  of  feudal 
lords,  princes,  and  kings  and  is  still  apparent  at  present  in  the 
regional  dialect  and  cultural  differences  to  which  most  Germans 
cling  tenaciously. 

Although  there  are  many  tangible  differences  between  the  re 
gional  groups— dress,  foods,  settlement  patterns,  and  architectual 
styles— the  one  that  is  used  most  often  to  identify  individuals  is 
dialect  (see  ch.  5,  Languages).  City  dwellers,  who  preserve  few 
peculiarities  of  dress  or  custom  to  distinguish  them  regionally,  such 
as  are  found  in  rural  area,  still  speak  distinctive  dialects.  Some  of 
the  larger  cities,  especially  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  have  dialects  of 
their  own.  Germans  are  alert  to  dialect  differences  and  are  proud 
of  being  able  to  identify  them.  Much  is  made  of  the  different  modes 
of  speech,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  popular  impression  that  in  some 
unexplained  way  there  is  a  connection  between  dialect,  tempera 
ment,  and  physical  characteristics.  Eugen  Diesel,  in  his  impres 
sionistic  book,  Germany  and  the  Germans,  gets  close  to  this  kind 
of  thinking  and  also  shows  the  importance  of  dialects  in  this 
passage. 

There  is  a  mysterious  affinity  between  the  Swabian  build  and  the 
bwataan  dialect.  The  dialect  is  distinguished  by  a  certain  roughness  and 
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grotesqueness  of  utterance.    One  of  its  most  engaging  qualities  is  its 
capacity  for  expressing  the  things  of  everyday  life  in  a  peculiarly  vivid 
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and  personal  way  .  .  .  the  Swabian  speaks  his  in  some  ways  agreeable 
tongue  not  only  with  self-assurance,  but  with  a  sort  of  defensive  assertive- 
ness,  as  though  to  protest  his  superiority  over  all  who  do  not  speak  like 
him.  .  .  .  The  Bavarian  clings  to  his  dialect  less  from  a  feeling  of  defen 
sive  necessity  than  from  a  feeling  of  self-conscious,  humorous  kind  of 
coquetry.  .  .  .  The  Rhinelander  of  Cologne,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  his 
dialect  with  an  openly  ironical  flavor,  and  is  ready  to  regard  all  other 
dialects  with  the  same  ironical  tolerance. 

In  actuality,  the  boundaries  between  the  major  regional  group 
ings  are  now  vague  and  difficult  to  chart.  Often  there  is  an  over 
lapping  of  regional  types,  and  frequently  there  are  islands  of  one 
type  within  other  types.  In  exceptional  cases,  as  exemplified  by 
Bavaria,  the  ancient  alinements  of  certain  tribal  groups  have  been 
perpetuated  by  medieval  political  and  religious  affiliations.  In 
other  cases,  such  as  Swabia,  tribal  units  have  been  fragmented 
over  centuries  but  have,  nonetheless,  retained  a  cultural  identity. 
Germans  divide  the  country  into  regional  groups  which  do  not 
necessarily  correspond  to  political  subdivisions.  Most  Germans  still 
feel  an  identification  with  one  of  the  regional  groups ;  this  is  par 
ticularly  true  of  the  Prussians  and  Bavarians.  Distrustful  of  each 
other,  Prussian  and  Bavarian  regionalisms  cause  a  northeast- 
southwest  regional  split  which  corresponds  very  roughly  to  the 
present  boundaries  between  the  two  Germanies,  This  line  can  be 
traced  as  far  back  in  history  as  the  16th  century.  It  has  been  re 
garded  as  the  rough  dividing  line  between  the  great  feudal  estates 
in  the  east  and  the  peasant  landholders  in  the  west ;  between  auto 
cratic,  militaristic  Prussia  and  the  small  principalities  which  felt 
the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution;  between  the  reactionary 
Junkers  of  the  east  and  democratic  industrial  western  Germany. 

Perhaps  the  most  important — although  elusive — difference  be 
tween  regional  populations  is  that  of  temperament.  The  Germans 
have  a  wealth  of  impressions  about  differences  in  regional  tempera 
ments  which  are  expressed  in  stereotypes  of  typical  characters. 
The  regional  stereotypes  are  most  often  used  to  belittle  other  kinds 
of  Germans  and  thereby  to  reinforce  the  common  feeling  in  each 
group.  It  is  not  possible  to  summarize  all  the  regional  stereotypes. 
They  are  rarely,  if  ever,  presented  in  a  systematic  manner;  they 
are  used  most  often  to  contrast  two  kinds  of  Germans  and  not  to 
analyze  any  large  part  of  Germany.  The  Bavarian,  Rhinelander, 
and  Prussian  are  the  best  known  and  serve  as  examples  of  the  sub 
jective  assessment  the  Germans  make  of  one  another. 

The  Bavarian 

The  Catholic  Bavarian  is  usually  thought  and  written  of  by  other 
Germans  as  bluntly  outspoken,  self-assertive,  a  master  of  pic 
turesque  obscenity,  sturdy  though  plump  in  body,  darker  and 
shaggier  than  other  Germans,  a  lover  of  Gemiitlichkeit  (comfort- 
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able  geniality)  associated  with  beer,  drinking,  and  festivals,  and  a 
hater  of  Prussians.  The  Bavarian  stereotype  has  been  a  stock 
comic  character  in  both  light  and  serious  literature  for  a  long  time. 
Thomas  Mann  in  his  novel  Budderibrooks  has  used  the  standard 
easygoing  Bavarian  to  contrast  with  the  north  German  passion 
for  business.  Before  a  Bavarian  merchant  is  allowed  to  marry  a 
Lubeck  merchant's  daughter,  great  pains  are  taken  to  verify  the 
Bavarian's  business  potential  Although  he  passes  the  test,  he 
remains  true  to  type  by  retiring  to  a  life  of  ease  on  his  wife's 
dowry  and  his  savings  shortly  after  he  is  safely  married.  Ludwig 
Thoma's  short  story,  Der  Electrische,  gives  another  example  of 
regional  differences  and  antagonisms.  It  is  a  comedy  on  Bavarian 
parochialism,  stressing  the  inhabitant  of  Munich's  disdain  for  all 
outsiders,  particularly  the  north  German. 

The  Rhmelander 

The  Rhinelander  is  said  to  be  lively  and  charming,  as  sparkling 
as  the  wine  of  which  he  is  so  fond.  His  wit  and  gaiety  are  best 
portrayed  at  the  time  of  the  carnival.  His  alertness  expresses  itself 
in  quickness  of  repartee  and  readiness  to  engage  in  argument.  But 
when  there  is  gain  in  prospect,  he  is  much  too  obliging  to  be  quar 
relsome,  for  he  is  a  good  businessman  in  the  estimation  of  other 
Germans.  If  he  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  keen  in  monetary  matters, 
the  fault  is  laid  to  the  proximity  of  France.  Under  his  lighthearted 
exterior,  the  Rhinelander  is  said  to  be  cynical  and  critical  of  all 
other  kinds  of  people.  Although  other  Germans  may  envy  his 
vivacity  and  complexity,  they  have  little  regard  for  his  reliability 
or  respectability.  Anybody  who  chatters  so  much,  they  believe, 
cannot  possibly  be  reliable  or  even  honest.  To  the  outsider,  however, 
the  Rhinelander's  lack  of  solidity  and  "respectability"  are  not  so 
apparent;  only  other  Germans  find  him  to  be  a  fickle  creature.  He 
may  not  be  as  much  interested  in  military  matters  as  other  Ger 
mans,  but  his  national  loyalties  nonetheless  are  deep  and  strong. 

The  Prussian 

The  Prussian — largely  Lutheran  in  religious  affiliation — has  the 
prestige  associated  with  the  physical  features  of  the  German  ideal: 
Blue  eyes,  blond  hair,  and  tall  stature.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
honesty,  cleanliness,  and  solidity,  even  among  Germans,  who  in 
general  claim  these  qualities  when  being  compared  with  other 
Europeans.  Paradoxically,  a  non-German  element  enters  into  the 
stereotype  of  the  Prussian,  for  his  peculiarities  and  his  amende 
bility  to  authority  are  sometimes  attributed  to  a  Slav  admixture 
from  former  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  area.  The  Prussian  is  pre 
sumed  to  be  obstinate  and  conservative-  The  common  stereotype 
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of  the  rigid,  self-assertive  German  official  held  by  outsiders  is  a 
somewhat  overdrawn  picture  of  the  Prussian  as  seen  by  other 
Germans.  Verboten  is  usually  believed  to  be  a  fetish,  Prussian  in 
origin.  Other  Germans  have  expressed  themselves  aghast  at  the 
clockwork  precision  of  "the  Prussian  machine,"  best  illustrated  in 
Berlin  where  "the  rush  of  strenuous  life  is  the  nearest  possible 
thing  to  America." 

Significance  of  Regional  Differences 

The  importance  of  regional  stereotypes  depends  not  so  much  on 
their  accurate  reflection  of  a  real  situation,  but  upon  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  German  mental  equipment. 

The  three  examples  by  no  means  exhaust  the  regional  stereotypes 
used  by  the  Germans.  Some  authorities  have  designated  as  many 
as  16  primary  regions  of  West  and  East  Germany*  Further  dis 
tinctions  are  made  within  the  larger  groups  if  the  situation  war 
rants.  For  instance,  the  Bavarian  and  the  Austrian  German  are 
often  lumped  into  one  type,  particularly  when  comparing  them 
with  northern  Germans,  but  it  is  also  possible  when  necessary  to 
make  a  closer  distinction.  There  is  a  saying  that  the  more  zestful 
Bavarian  finds  his  escape  from  trouble  in  getting  drunk,  whereas 
the  melancholy  Austrian  finds  his  in  suicide. 

The  particular  point  of  view  is  important  when  considering 
regional  stereotypes  since  there  is  so  much  overlapping  of  regions 
and  since  the  boundaries  between  regions  are  indefinite.  From, 
Munich,  Cologne  appears  to  be  part  of  north  Germany,  whereas  in 
the  north  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  southern  city.  Although 
the  differences  are  difficult  to  define  and  the  areas  overlap  greatly, 
the  Germans  feel,  as  put  by  Eugen  Diesel,  that  "every  corner  has 
a  complex  quality  of  its  own.  Each  differs  from  the  other  both  in 
reality  and  in  the  mind  of  the  Germans :  Landscape,  territory*^*' 
ministration  and  feeling  are  inextricably  interwoven." 

Whereas  the  Germans  are  aware  of  numerous  subtle  distinctions 
between  persons  of  different  regions,  even  the  foreign  visitor  soon 
becomes  aware  of  the  difference  in  temperament  of  northern  and 
southern  Germans  he  meets.  There  are  unmistakable  differences 
in  character  between  individuals  of  the  north  German  lowlands 
and  those  of  the  Alpine  foothills,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Rhineland  and  those  of  eastern  Saxony. 

The  regional  differences  within  East  Germany  are  not  so  great 
as  those  in  West  Germany,  but  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  characteristics  of  the  Brandenburgers,  Mecklenburg- 
ers,  Thuringians,  and  Upper  Saxons  of  East  Germany  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  Germana  on  the  other.  This  fact  has 
helped  the  East  German  regime  to  gain  a  degree  of  popular  ac- 
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ceptance  of  its  efforts  to  create  a  state  distinct  from  West  Germany 
and  to  eradicate  what  regionalism  still  exists  (see  ch.  20,  Structure 
of  Government;  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

Although  regionalism  still  has  a  strong  emotional  hold  on  most 
Germans,  particularly  within  West  Germany,  and  has  survived  the 
efforts  of  the  Nazi  regime  to  eliminate  it,  the  Germans  as  a  whole 
have  a  very  strong  national  spirit.  Particularly  under  the  influence 
of  the  romantic  nationalist  movement  of  the  19th  century — which 
was  very  strong  among  German  intellectuals — and  of  the  chauvin 
ism  of  the  Nazi  regime,  Germans  have  been  made  fully  aware  of 
their  membership  in  a  distinctly  German  culture  (Deutschtwm) 
and  have  been  susceptible  to  the  ideal  of  uniting  all  Germans 
under  a  single  rule.  It  was  this  ideal  which  Hitler  used  to  ration 
alize  his  occupation  of  Austria  and  the  Sudentenland  of  Czecho 
slovakia  in  1938.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  awareness 
of  this  ideal  has  helped  make  possible  the  assimilation  of  millions 
of  Germans  who  moved  into  the  truncated  East  and  West  Germany 
from  the  neighboring  territories.  The  assimilation  itself  has  fur 
ther  tended  to  break  down  the  regionalism  of  the  areas  into  which 
the  expellees  moved. 

IMMIGRANTS  OF  GERMAN  ORIGIN 

Not  only  has  Germany  been  remarkably  free  of  intrusive  ethnic 
groups,  but  it  has  been  the  source  of  many  of  the  minority  ethnic 
groups  elsewhere  in  Europe.  For  the  past  seven  centuries  Ger 
mans  migrated  or  were  invited  by  other  governments  to  establish 
colonies  outside  Germany,  especially  in  central  and  eastern  Eu 
rope.  The  colonists  became  citizens  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
settled,  but  most  retained  the  German  language,  usually  in  addi 
tion  to  the  local  language,  as  well  as  many  customs  and  traditions. 
Very  often  they  tended  to  marry  within  the  German  group  and 
maintained  their  cultural  identity  over  the  centuries. 

Before  World  War  II,  there  were  about  3,5  million  so-called 
"Folk  Germans"  in  Czechoslovakia  and  800,000  in  Poland,  as  well 
as  large  numbers  in  Hungary,  Romania,  Yugoslavia,  the  Baltic 
states,  and  Russia.  Through  intensive  propaganda  programs  the 
Nazis  exploited  the  latent  loyalties  of  the  Folk  Germans  to  the 
Fatherland.  They  also  resettled  about  600,000  from  the  Baltic 
states  and  Romania  into  the  territories  occupied  by  the  triumphant 
German  forces  in  1939  and  1940, 

After  the  war,  about  12  million  Folk  Germans  and  German 
nationals  in  territories  ceded  to  Poland  and  Russia  were  expelled 
or  fled  into  Germany.  The  potential  for  social  chaos  was  tremen 
dous.  Into  a  country  defeated  in  war,. split  among  occupying  pow 
ers,  and  with  a  large  percentage  of  its  housing  destroyed,  was  in- 
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troduced  a  large,  destitute  population,  which  in  1946  was  estimated 
to  number  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  population.  Many  of  the 
immigrants  were  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  with  characteris 
tics  acquired  in  foreign  residence  for  generations.  Although  they 
all  spoke  German,  there  were  important  differences  in  dialect. 
Despite  these  difficulties,  the  process  of  assimilation  has  been  very 
rapid  in  both  East  and  West  Germany,  but  it  is  still  not  complete. 

Integration  of  the  expellees  in  West  Germany  has  been  facili 
tated  by  laws  which  grant  equality  for  them  with  the  Dative  popu 
lation  as  regards  food,  housing,  and  employment.  Ministries  for 
expellee  and  refugee  affairs  in  the  various  West  German  Lander 
(states;  singular  Land)  as  well  as  in  the  federal  government  have 
devoted  considerable  efforts  to  the  resettlement  and  integration  of 
the  expellees  into  the  economic  and  social  community  (see  ch.  17, 
Public  Welfare) .  Since  1951,  special  measures  have  been  taken  to 
encourage  creative  elements  in  the  expellee  esthetic  spheres.  The 
distinctive  folk  and  eastern  German  traits  are  being  encouraged 
among  expellee  artists,  writers,  scholars,  and  scientists  on  the 
reasoning  that  the  expellees  will  be  more  at  home  in  their  new 
surroundings  if  they  have  some  of  their  old  cultural  heritage  at 
hand. 

The  expellees  have  resisted  integration  only  in  the  area  of 
political  action.  Expellee  political  organizations  have  aimed  not 
only  to  satisfy  material  needs  but  also  to  perpetuate  the  hope 
that  they  might  some  day  return  to  their  homes  outside  Germany. 
Proposals  in  mid-1959  by  the  Government  of  West  Germany  for 
nonaggression  pacts  with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  met  with 
resistance  from  expellee  organizations,  who  see  the  pacts  as  recog 
nizing  the  statics  quo  and  closing  the  possibility  of  the  reacquisition 
by  Germany  of  their  homelands.  There  is  some  lack  of  sympathy 
between  the  expellees  and  the  native  West  German  population 
(see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

The  policy  of  the  East  German  regime  is  clearly  designed  to 
break  attachments  of  expellees — especially  those  from  the  terri 
tories  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line — to  their  former  homelands  and 
to  assimilate  them  completely.  Concentrations  of  expellees  have 
been  eliminated,  and  the  expellees  have  been  dispersed,  family  by 
family,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  population.  Gatherings,  social 
and  business  organizations,  and  even  folksongs  of  the  old  homes 
have  been  forbidden  since  1949.  At  the  same  time,  official  bodies 
for  assistance  of  expellees  were  dissolved,  and  the  terms  desig 
nating  them  as  separate  were  discouraged. 

Little  has  been  done  by  official  agencies  for  expellees,  who  had 
to  rely  largely  on  churches  and  private  social  welfare  agencies. 
There  has  been  no  legislation  comparable  to  the  law  in  West  Ger- 
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many  to  equalize  the  burdens  of  the  war.  East  German  laws  con 
cerning  expellees  are  worded  generally  and  appear  to  have  been 
primarily  for  propaganda  purposes.  Such  official  assistance  as 
existed  was  not  considered  important  by  the  East  German  ad 
ministration  and  was  stopped  altogether  as  a  special  category  of 
aid  after  1949.  The  expellee  problem  was  presumed  by  the  ad 
ministration  to  be  solved  by  giving  legal  equality  to  the  expellees 
and  by  ignoring  them  as  a  separate  category. 

MINORITY  ETHNIC  GROUPS 

Ethnic  minorities  account  for  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  East  and  West  Germany.  The  only  sig 
nificant  minorities  are  the  Sorbs,  the  Jews,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Frisians. 

The  Sorbs 

The  only  survival  of  the  amalgamation  of  Germans  and  Slavs 
beginning  in  the  sixth  century  in  wK&fr  is  |iow  East  Germany  are 
the  Sorbs  (in  their  own  language^ Serbovjfo) ,  sometimes  called 
Wends^found  in  pockets  south  and  east-TorTBerlin.  In  1858  their 
population  was  estimated  at  about  160,000.  Shortly  before  World 
War  II,  the  Polish  Government  claimed  that  over  110,000  Sorbs 
still  existed,  but  a  more  realistic  German  estimate  put  their  num 
ber  at  about  60,000. 

The  Sorbs  speak  a  language  closely  allied  with  Czech  and  Slovak 
and  continue  to  wear  costumes  and  practice  folk  arts  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  other  Slavs.  In  most  ways,  however,  they  have 
succumbed  to  the  centuries-long  efforts  of  the  Germans  to  assimi 
late  them  and  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  their  German 
neighbors. 

The  history  of  efforts  at  th6  Germanization  of  the  Sorbs  extends 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  13th  century,  the  Wendish  lan 
guage  was  forbidden.  There  are  records  of  Slavs  being  deprived 
of  citizenship  in  certain  German  cities  in  the  15th  century.  In 
Leipzig  in  1451,  even  butchers'  apprentices  were  required  to  be  of 
"proper  German  tongue  and  sort,"  an  edict  probably  directed 
against  the  Slavic  population.  The  Sorbs  still  had  managed  to 
retain  their  identity  as  late  as  the  19th  century,  however,  for  they 
were  the  object  of  a  campaign  of  Prussianization  in  school,  church, 
and  market  place  by  the  suppression  of  "native  tongues,"  meaning 
other  than  German. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  military  administration  and 
later  the  Communist  regime  of  East  Germany  have  tried  to  get 
the  support  of  the  Sorb  population  by  establishing  a  high  degree 
of  cultural  autonomy  for  the  Sorbs.  The  favoritism  toward  them 
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resulted  in  some  "conversions"  to  Sorb  nationality,  particularly  in 
the  period  of  f  ood  shortages  immediately  after  the  war. 

Sorb  schools  have  been  established,  including  two  high  schools 
in  Cottbus  and  Bautzen,  which  are  the  primary  cultural  centers  of 
the  Sorbs.  In  1952,  the  program  was  intensified.  Since  then,  in 
the  schools  of  mixed  areas,  Sorb  has  been  taught  as  the  primary 
language  even  to  German  children.  Various  programs  have  been 
aimed  at  the  German  population  to  acquaint  them  with  Sorb  cul 
ture  and  folk  art,  wherein  Sorb  attainments  are  of  considerable 
interest.  A  few  Sorb  writers,  such  as  Juri  Brezan  and  Mitsche 
Noack,  have  been  awarded  national  prizes  by  the  East  German 
administration. 

In  Sorb  areas,  the  regime  has  decreed  that  between  one-third 
and  one-half  of  the  public  officials  must  be  of  Sorb  origin.  In  1952 
a  plan  was  promulgated  by  the  East  German  administration  to 
evacuate  approximately  200,000  Germans  from  the  mixed  areas 
and  to  create  an  autonomous  state  for  the  Sorbs.  The  project 
was  unfavorably  received  by  the  Sorbs  as  well  as  Germans, 

Communist  policy  toward  the  Sorbs  has  not  been  fully  success 
ful.  Despite  the  obvious  attraction  of  being  favored  people  after 
having  been  discriminated  against,  the  German  loyalties  of  the 
majority  of  the  Sorbs  are  stronger  than  their  Slavic  identity. 

The  Jews 

In  1958,  about  28,000  Jews  resided  in  West  Germany  and  an 
estimated  3,300  in  East  Germany.  The  West  German  Jews  are 
grouped  into  48  congregations,  the  largest  of  which — 5,000  in 
number — is  in  West  Berlin.  Jewish  communities  are  also  found  in 
Frankfurt  am  Main  and  other  major  cities.  There  are  about  2,000 
Jewish  businessmen  and  300  lawyers  in  West  Germany  and  West 
Berlin. 

The  present  German  Jewish  population  is  what  remains  of  about 
125,000  Jews  who  survived  the  World  War  II  German  concentra 
tion  camps,  and  either  did  not  emigrate  after  1945  or  have  since 
returned  from  exile.  The  importation  to  German  concentration 
camps  during  the  war  of  large  numbers  of  Eastern  European  Jews 
has  resulted  in  a  division  of  the  present-day  Jewish  community 
into  those  Jews  native  to  Germany  and  recent  immigrants.  The 
native  German  Jews  tend  to  consider  themselves  superior  to  the 
Eastern  Jews,  since  they  have  been  assimilated  more  into  the 
German  way  of  life.  The  Eastern  Jews  maintain  more  of  the 
traditional  religious  customs  and  are  more  distinguished  by  dress, 
hair  styles,  and  language.  Most  of  the  Jews  speak  Yiddish  among 
themselves,  though  most  are  also  fluent  in  German.  Almost  all 
continue  to  observe  the  dietary  rules  and  religious  practices  of 
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Judaism  (see  ch.  11,  Religion) .  Only  the  strictly  Orthodox  minor- 
ity,  however,  honors  the  religious  restriction  against  working  on 
Saturday,  the  Sabbath. 

The  significance  of  the  Jewish  minority  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  present  size,  because  anti-Semitism  in  recent  German  history 
illuminates  German  attitudes  toward  themselves  and  toward  other 
ethnic  groups. 

History  of  Jews  and  Anti-Semitism 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  goes  back  at  least  1,500 
years.  As  in  most  parts  of  Europe  until  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Jews  were  seriously  discriminated  against  and 
often  persecuted.  Anti- Jewish  prejudices  were  based  not  only  on 
religious  grounds  but  also  on  the  fact  that  in  many  areas  where 
the  Church  forbade  Christians  to  act  as  moneylenders,  the  Jews 
were  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  usury.  Although  they 
were  by  no  means  the  only  persecuted  minority  in  medieval  Eu 
rope,  Jews  suffered  for  centuries  from  discriminatory  taxation 
and  educational,  residential,  and  occupational  restrictions.  Even 
in  the  early  period,  however,  a  few  Jews  attained  stature  as  finan 
cial  agents  to  the  various  German  courts  and  even  achieved  diplo 
matic  status. 

Jews  were  more  successful  in  Germany  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  Europe  in  breaking  down  the  restrictions  which  for  so  long  kept 
them  concentrated  in  ghettos,  either  literally  or  figuratively,  and  in 
gaining  acceptance  in  the  Christian  community.  Beginning  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  moneyed  Jews  began  to  acquire 
high  social  positions  despite  the  legal  restrictions  placed  on  them. 
More  and  more  were  permitted  to  attend  universities,  and  some 
became  recognized  in  the  professions,  particularly  medicine  and 
law. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  Jews  were  granted 
equal  legal  status  with  Christians  in  a  number  of  German  states. 
Despite  the  reimposition  of  restraints  and  the  outbreak  of  anti- 
Jewish  riots  in  parts  of  Germany  during  the  reactionary  period 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  Jews  continued  to  be  assimilated  into 
the  German  way  of  life.  Assimilation  was  eased  by  the  develop 
ment  of  the  Jewish  reform  movement  which  centered  in  Germany 
during  the  19th  century.  Some  accepted  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  many  intermarried  with  Christians.  Most  of  those  who  con 
tinued  in  the  Jewish  religious  faith  considered  themselves  Ger 
mans  first  and  Jews  second.   By  1869,  Jews  had  regained  legal 
equality  with  Christians  in  most  German  states,  and  were  granted 
full  equality  under  the  Prusso-German  Empire  (see  ch.  2,  His 
torical  Setting) . 
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The  legal  equality  did  not,  however,  mean  the  complete  assimila 
tion  of  all  Jews.  Many  Jews  resisted  what  they  considered  a 
danger  to  their  identity  as  Jews,  and  popular  antipathy  against 
them  was  by  no  means  ended.  Prejudice  was  not  yet  based  on  the 
concept  of  Jews  as  a  race,  however;  nor  was  anti-Jewish  bias 
universal. 

Anti-Semitism  based  on  racial  rather  than — or  in  addition  to — 
religious  and  economic  grounds  began  to  gain  currency  about  1880, 
particularly  among  rabid  German  nationalists.  The  historian 
von  Treitschke  wrote  that  the  Jew  was  "...  an  oriental  who 
neither  understands  nor  wants  to  understand  our  people."  He 
proposed  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  who  would  not  be  assimilated, 
Richard  Wagner  characterized  the  Jew  as  "the  plastic  demon  of 
the  decline  of  mankind." 

Extremists  began  to  claim  that  undesirable  Jewish  traits,  such 
as  sharp  business  practices  and  a  tendency  toward  brashness,  were 
not  the  result  of  social  conditions  largely  forced  on  the  Jews,  but 
of  immutable  biological  factors  which  rendered  the  Jews  unassim- 
ilable  into  the  German  culture.  Jews  were  seen  as  a  danger  to 
the  purity  of  the  German  "Aryans."  The  term  "Aryan"  is  pri 
marily  a  linguistic  category  misused  by  the  racists  to  designate 
the  mythical  concept  of  a  pure  German  "race." 

Hatred  of  Jews  as  a  race  grew  into  a  phobia  among  certain 
groups,  particularly  among  university  students.  Not  even  Chris 
tianized  Jews  were  exempt,  Anti-Semitism  and  opposition  to  anti- 
Semitism  became  important  political  issues  from  that  time  onward. 
The  famous  Dreyfus  trial  in  France  added  fuel  to  anti-Semitism 
in  Germany  as  well.  In  the  late  19th  century,  extremists  pressed 
for  the  elimination  of  Jewish  influence  from  all  spheres  of  public 
life,  the  reimposition  of  restrictions  on  native  Jews,  and  the  pass 
age  of  a  strict  immigration  law  aimed  at  preventing  the  entry  into 
Germany  of  Jews  from  eastern  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  the  notion  that  the  Germans  were  members  of 
a  superior  "race"  was  put  forth  by  the  Englishman,  Houston  Stew 
art  Chamberlain  in  his  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
published  in  1899.  Following  the  thinking  of  the  French  writer 
Count  de  Gobineau,  Chamberlain  claimed  that  the  "Aryan-Nordic" 
was  the  most  creative  and  productive  race  in  mankind.  His  views 
were  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  and  later 
formed  an  important  philosophical  basis  for  the  racist  theories 
propounded  by  Adolf  Hitler  in  Mein  Kampf. 

Despite  the  growing  popularity  among  German  nationalists  of 
such  views,  the  governments  of  the  Prusso-German  Empire  and 
the  Weimar  Republic  did  not  pass  any  anti-Semitic  legislation  or 
endorse  any  public  discrimination  against  Jews  as  a  race.  Out- 
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standing  Jewish  scientists  received  national  honors,  as  when  Al 
bert  Einstein  was  elected  to  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1914.  By  1933,  over  half  the  lawyers  and  physicians  in  Frankfurt 
and  Berlin  were  Jewish,  and  even  the  stronghold  of  German  con 
servatism,  the  Army  Officer  Corps,  admitted  Jews.  Jews  were 
numerous  among  university  professorships  and  in  every  field  of 
intellectual  and  economic  life.  Their  influence  in  banking  and 
commerce  was  great. 

Anti-Semitism  During  the  Nazi  Era 

The  Nazis  inflamed  and  exploited  the  anti-Semitism  latent  in 
the  Germans  and  made  of  the  Jews  a  scapegoat  for  all  the  resent 
ments  built  up  as  a  result  of  the  humiliating  Versailles  Treaty 
which  ended  World  War  I  and  the  failure  of  the  Weimar  Republic 
to  solve  the  social  and  economic  crises  which  followed  the  war. 
The  Nazis  used  the  500,000  German  Jews  as  the  common  enemy 
against  which  they  hoped  to  unite  Germany  behind  their  fanatical 
program  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) .  The  Jews  were  accused 
of  conspiring  to  gather  unto  themselves  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  world;  they  were  denounced  as  a  political,  intellectual,  social, 
and  even  biological  threat  to  humanity  in  general  and  Germany  in 
particular. 

After  they  came  to  power  in  1933,  the  Nazis  began  the  enactment 
of  a  long  series  of  anti-Semitic  legislation.  Individuals  with  as 
little  as  one-quarter  Jewish  ancestry  were  gradually  precluded 
from  gaining  an  education  or  earning  a  living.  In  1935,  they  were 
deprived  of  the  legal  protection  of  German  citizenship,  and  by 
1938  they  were  prohibited  from  practicing  as  stockbrokers,  doc 
tors,  pharmacists,  dentists,  lawyers,  professors  or  teachers,  veteri 
nary  surgeons,  or  auctioneers. 

A  pogrom  against  Jews  was  undertaken  on  November  9,  1938, 
after  the  attempted  assassination  of  a  German  diplomat  in  Paris 
by  a  young  Jew.  In  a  single  night,  150  synagogues  were  burned, 
thousands  of  Jewish  businesses  destroyed,  and  unknown  thousands 
of  men  and  women  disappeared  into  concentration  camps.  A  law 
was  passed  forbidding  Jews  from  owning  any  business  or  operat 
ing  as  independent  craftsmen.  Severe  restrains  prevented  Jews 
from  realizing  any  real  value  from  the  sale  of  their  homes,  busi 
nesses,  or  other  property. 

Through  such  measures  the  Nazi  regime  sought  to  force  the 
emigration  of  all  Jews  from  Germany.  Before  1939,  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  Jewish  population  did  flee  the  country,  impoverished 
by  a  Government  ban  on  their  taking  any  money  or  valuables  with 
them. 

During  the  early  days  of  World  War  II,  the  Nazis  extended 
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their  expulsion  policy  to  the  Jewish  populations  of  the  occupied 
territories.  In  1940,  they  began  to  clear  all  Jews  from  large  areas 
of  Poland  in  preparation  for  colonization  by  Germans  from  the 
Baltic  States  and  Romania.  A  series  of  pogroms  were  carried  out 
against  Polish  Jews,  and  about  400,000  were  confined  in  the  War 
saw  ghetto  under  conditions  which  resulted  in  mass  death  by 
starvation  and  epidemic.  When  the  German  forces  entered  Russia, 
they  began  the  systematic  massacre  of  whole  Jewish  communities. 
At  the  end  of  1941,  the  German  Government  undertook  to  deport 
all  the  Jews  remaining  in  Germany  to  the  emptied  Russian  ghettos. 
This  plan  was  interrupted  by  the  more  pressing  need  for  trans 
port  to  move  military  supplies  to  the  Russian  front. 

Gradually  in  1942  the  Nazi  regime  adopted  the  view  that  the 
final  solution  of  the  Jewish  population  was  the  annihilation  of  all 
Jews.  This  view  had  been  expressed  even  before  the  war,  but  it 
was  not  until  1942  that  it  was  put  into  practice.  Systematically, 
the  remaining  German  Jews  and  those  in  the  Nazi-occupied  coun 
tries  were  gathered  into  concentration  camps  where  they  were  held 
under  atrocious  conditions.  Starvation,  overwork,  and  disease 
killed  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
were  executed  before  firing  squads  and  in  gas  chambers.  A  1943 
law  made  the  German  state  the  recipient  of  the  estate  of  each 
deceased  Jew.  A  subsequent  act  gave  the  police  discretionary 
powers  to  deal  with  the  Jews  without  recourse  to  the  courts.  The 
only  Jews  who  escaped  the  concentration  camps  were  the  few  who 
were  able  to  bargain  with  or  bribe  the  police. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  6  million  Jews — including  about  190,- 
000  German  Jews — died  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi  fanaticism.  The 
Allied  Forces  freed  about  125,000  from  the  concentration  camps 
when  they  entered  Germany  in  1945. 

Postwar  Policy 

The  policy  of  the  West  German  Government  toward  the  Jews  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  Nazi  regime.  The  1949  Basic 
Law  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  forbids  discrimination 
of  any  kind  based  on  race,  religion,  or  sex,  and  special  laws  have 
been  passed  providing  severe  punishment  for  all  convicted  of 
anti-Semitic  propaganda  or  racist  agitation.  The  Government  and 
the  leaders  of  all  political  parties  have  repeatedly  condemned  the 
Nazi  crimes  against  the  Jews. 

By  1952  the  West  German  Government  had  paid  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  individual  Jewish  claims — amounting  to  about  some 
$6  million — for  restitution  of  property  expropriated  or  lost  during 
the  Nazi  period.  In  addition,  the  Government  has  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  World  Jewish  Organization  a  total  of  3  million  German 
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marks  (about  $700  million)  for  collective  reparations  and  650 
million  marks  (about  $155  million)  for  property  losses  for  which 
no  heir  can  be  found.  The  federal  administration  and  local  au 
thorities  have  also  helped  finance  the  rebuilding  of  synagogues  and 
other  buildings.  Local  governmental  authorities  have  built  in 
Cologne  a  library  to  house  the  collection  of  literature  on  German 
Jewry. 

Anti-Semitism  is  not  dead  in  Germany,  however.  A  number  of 
minor  anti-Semitic  incidents  have  occurred,  and  many  Jews  are 
still  subjected  to  harassment  and  other  indignities.  German  opin 
ion  polls  conducted  in  the  mid-1950's  concluded  that  whereas  6  to 
12  percent  of  the  sample  considered  themselves  definitely  pro- 
Jewish,  20  to  40  percent  were  partially  or  wholly  anti-Semitic. 
Anti-Semitism  was  found  to  be  more  prevalent  among  the  edu 
cated  classes. 

Most  Germans  prefer  not  to  discuss  the  Jewish  question  at  all. 
A  number  of  important  German  journalists  and  educators  have 
recently  expressed  concern  over  the  failure  of  the  German  schools 
to  teach  young  people  of  the  Nazi  atrocities.  Youths  who  are  in 
culcated  with  anti-Semitism  by  their  parents  are  not  being  exposed 
to  sufficient  enlightenment  in  the  schools  to  give  them  a  balanced 
view.  Many  young  Germans  have  never  known  any  Jew  per 
sonally.  Their  only  knowledge  has  come  from  their  experience 
with  the  often  illicit  business  dealings  of  the  Jewish  displaced 
persons  during  the  immediate  postwar  period.  Since  many  of 
these  Jews  originated  in  Eastern  Europe  and  were  obviously  for 
eign  to  the  Germans,  it  became  common  practice  for  Germans  to 
call  all  foreign-born  gangsters  and  black  marketeers  "Jews." 

Several  steps  have  been  taken  to  eliminate  this  anti-Semitism. 
The  play  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  has  been  produced  in  most 
large  West  German  cities  and  has  proved  very  popular.  The  So 
ciety  for  Christian-Jewish  Cooperation  is  attempting  to  remove 
the  ignorance  of  the  accomplishments  of  individual  Jews  which 
has  contributed  to  fear  and  hatred  of  the  anonymous  Jew. 

The  Constitution  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (East 
Germany)  also  forbids  racial  discrimination.  The  East  German 
Government  has  passed  a  number  of  laws  forbidding  the  expres 
sion  of  anti-Semitic  views.  The  small  number  of  Jews  remaining 
in  East  Germany  has  prevented  the  revival  of  anti-Semitism  to 
any  degree.  The  East  German  Government  has  not,  however,  paid 
any  indemnification  to  Jews,  A  complaint  was  lodged  against  the 
East  German  regime  at  the  1959  World  Congress  of  Jews  for  its 
failure  to  recognize  its  responsibility  to  compensate  the  Jews  and 
for  the  difficulties  which  the  administration  has  posed  against  the 
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practice  of  religion  by  Jews  and  all  other  East  Germans  (see  ch. 
11,  Religion). 

The  Danes 

The  number  of  Danes  in  the  West  German  Land  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein — at  the  base  of  the  Danish  peninsula — is  difficult  to  ascer 
tain.  In  1945  the  German  Government  estimated  them  at  100,000. 
In  1955,  the  estimate  had  dropped  to  40,000.  A  Danish  source 
claims  that  in  1955  there  were  between  130,000  and  150,000 
Danes  in  the  Land.  A  more  probable  estimate  is  that  of  a  British 
geographer,  who  set  their  number  at  70,000  in  1950.  These  differ 
ences  arise  primarily  because  the  criterion  on  which  they  are 
based — that  of  mother  tongue — is  almost  impossible  to  use  among 
a  bilingual  people: 

Those  who  consider  themselves  Danes  form  the  only  minority 
in  either  East  or  West  Germany  which  harbors  irredentist  ambi 
tions.  The  population  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  has  been  mixed 
for  1,000  years  and  subject  to  the  hegemony  of  a,  number  of 
powers.  Prussia  annexed  Schleswig  and  Holstein  in  1867  after 
forcing  the  Danes  to  give  up  their  control  in  a  brief  war  in  1864. 
The  northern  part  of  Schleswig  was  ceded  to  Denmark  in  1920 
as  a  result  of  a  plebiscite.  Although  many  Germans  in  the  ceded 
territory  moved  southward  and  many  Danes  moved  north,  the 
population  remained  mixed. 

Since  World  War  II  the  Danish  minority  has  been  disturbed  by 
the  large  number  of  Folk  Germans  who  have  been  settled  in  the 
area.  The  influx  has  not  only  worked  an  economic  hardship  on 
the  already  poor  population  but  has  changed  the  ethnic  picture  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Danes.  The  city  of  Flensburg,  which  had 
a  Danish  majority  until  1950,  is  now  predominantly  German.  The 
minority  fears  that  their  chances  of  attaining  reunification  with 
Denmark  are  now  rendered  almost  nil. 

The  Danes  have  also  complained  officially  to  the  President  of 
the  Federal  Republic  that  men  who  have  served  prison  sentences 
in  Denmark  for  Nazi  war  crimes  are  being  appointed  to  public 
office  in  Schleswig-Holstein ;  that  Danes  are  being  put  under  pres 
sure  to  send  their  children  to  German-language  schools  while 
Danish-language  schools  are  not  receiving  promised  financial  aid ; 
and  that  the  Danish  minority  is  being  attacked  in  the  German 
press. 

Most  of  the  Danish  minority,  however,  is  being  assimilated. 
They  use  German  commonly  in  their  everyday  communications; 
they  read  the  German  press  and  watch  German  television.  Inter 
marriage  between  Germans  and  Danes  is  common  and  no  longer 
arouses  the  indignation  it  once  did  among  the  Danish  minority. 
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The  Frisians 

On  the  islands  and  along  the  North  Sea  coast  of  Lower  Saxony 
and  Schleswig-Holstein  live  about  20,000  Frisians,  descendants  of 
a  seafaring  people  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  Holland  at 
least  since  the  fifth  century  B.C.  A  powerful  people  during  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  they  engaged  in  transporting 
pilgrims  and  missionaries  between  Britain  and  Germany.  They 
lost  their  power  after  their  defeat  by  Charlemagne.  In  the  12th 
century  some  of  the  reduced  tribes  moved  eastward  into  what  is 
now  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  Frisians  now  are  fishermen, 
farmers,  and  dairymen. 

The  mainland  Frisians  are  not  very  different  from  the  neigh 
boring  Lower  Saxons,  although  the  more  remote  ones  are  in 
dependent  and  suspicious  of  outside  influences.  They  maintain 
certain  differences  in  costume,  architecture,  rural  settlement  pat 
terns,  and  traditions.  The  only  significant  ethnic  distinction,  how 
ever,  is  the  Frisian  language  (see  ch.  5,  Languages) . 

DISPLACED  PERSONS 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  about  10  million  foreign  forced  la 
borers  and  prisoners  of  war  were  located  in  Germany.  They  were 
the  survivors  of  the  millions  of  conquered  peoples  brought  to  Ger 
many  by  the  Nazis  to  replace  the  German  workers  drained  off  by 
military  and  colonizing  policies.  By  the  end  of  1946,  the  Allies  had 
succeeded  in  repatriating  all  but  about  1  million  of  these  people. 
Those  who  remained — and  most  of  them  did  not  want  to  be  re 
turned  to  their  original  homelands — were  declared  to  be  displaced 
persons  and  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  International  Refu 
gee  Organization.  Most  of  them  were  subsequently  resettled  out 
side  Germany.  In  1958,  about  200,000  persons  in  West  Germany 
were  still  classified  as  "homeless  foreigners." 

Since  1950  they  have  been  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic,  which  declared  that  they  would  be  con 
sidered  the  equal  of  German  citizens.  They  are  protected  from 
expulsion  for  any  reason  other  than  public  security  and  have  been 
guaranteed  the  right  to  form  associations  except  for  strictly  po 
litical  purposes. 

This  foreign  element  is  somewhat  of  an  irritant  among  Germans 
because  of  the  favored  treatment  it  received  during  the  period  of 
Allied  occupation.  Under  Allied  protection  and  beyond  the  control 
of  the  German  police,  many  displaced  persons  indulged  in  black 
market  operations  and  other  illegal  activities.  Some  undoubtedly 
still  live  outside  the  law.  The  group  is,  however,  gradually  dying 
out  and  will  soon  disappear. 
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CHAPTER  5 
LANGUAGES 

German  is  the  official  language  of  both  West  and  East  Germany. 
It  is  also  the  mother  tongue  of  over  99  percent  of  the  population, 
and  even  those  members  of  minority  groups  who  speak  Danish, 
Frisian,  Sorb,  or  Yiddish  at  home  also  speak  German  fluently. 

Virtually  all  Germans  are  literate.  The  habit  of  reading  news 
papers,  periodicals,  and  books  in  the  standard  written  language  is 
highly  developed.  Despite  persistent  dialects,  there  is  little  diffi 
culty  of  communication,  for  almost  everyone  has  some  command 
of  the  standard  spoken  language  to  help  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  most  distant  of  local  idioms  and  pronunciations. 

For  many  centuries  the  Germans  of  every  region  have  felt  that 
they  belonged  to  a  single  community,  sharing  a  similar  language 
and  culture  even  though  separated  politically  and  religiously.  The 
word  deutsch  designated  all  the  subjects  of  the  various  German 
states.  From  the  15th  century  onward,  efforts  to  create  a  unified 
German  language  gained  momentum  among  the  educated  classes. 
Standardization  of  a  written  language  received  its  most  important 
impetus  from  Martin  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German 
in  the  mid-16th  century.  The  use  of  a  standard  written  form  spread 
steadily  and  was  virtually  universal  among  Germans  by  the  early 
19th  century,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  century  that  a 
standard  pronunciation  was  agreed  upon. 

Germans  are  proud  of  their  language  and  the  works  of  literature 
and  philosophy  which  have  been  written  in  it.  They  are  proud  of 
its  purity  and  have  a  number  of  times  actively  engaged  in  move 
ments  to  rid  the  language  of  foreign  influences  which  have  crept  in 
as  a  result  of  the  close  relationship  between  Germans  and  neighbor 
ing  cultures,  particularly  French  and  English. 

The  conflict  between  nationalism  and  particularism  is  well  illus 
trated  in  the  attitudes  toward  language,  for,  along  with  the  pride 
in  the  standard  language,  each  person  is  proud  of  the  dialect  of  his 
region.  The  dialects  are  cherished  and  preserved  on  a  literary  and 
scholarly  basis  as  well.  By  and  large,  the  intonation,  pronunciation, 
forms,  and  expressions  native  to  each  region  survive  as  tenaciously 
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as  they  have  from  the  Middle  Ages,  although  the  standard  spoken 
language  has  increased  in  use,  especially  because  of  the  mingling 
of  populations  during  and  after  World  War  IL 

Since  World  War  II,  a  large  number  of  Anglo-American  loan 
words  and  idioms  have  gained  currency  among  West  Germans,  and 
English  has  overtaken  French  as  the  most  important  foreign  lan 
guage  studied  by  Germans.  In  East  Germany,  Russian  has  had  a 
somewhat  similar  influence  but  is  not  as  popular. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  great  influx  of  Eastern  and  Folk  Germans 
into  the  two  Germanies  will  influence  the  language  in  any  signifi 
cant  way,  for  their  children  are  learning  the  dialects  of  the  regions 
in  which  they  are  being  brought  up. 

Linguistic  innovations  of  the  Communist  regime  in  East  Ger 
many  are  creating  a  linguistic  gap  between  East  and  West  Germany 
potentially  of  greater  importance  than  the  no  man's  land  which 
separates  them  physically.  The  ever-present  propaganda  in  East 
Germany  is  tending  to  set  up  a  standard  language  different  from 
that  of  West  Germany  in  abbreviations,  new  expressions,  and  new 
ideas.  Even  those  refugees  who  have  not  been  in  sympathy  with 
the  Communist  system  must  often  undergo  a  process  of  relearning 
the  language,  which  amounts  to  a  process  of  rethinking  when  they 
flee  to  the  West. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  GERMAN 

German  is  one  of  the  most  important  languages  of  the  world,  not 
only  because  it  is  the  mother  tongue  of  approximately  80  million 
people^— including  outside  Germany  the  Austrians,  many  Swiss, 
and  large  minorities  in  the  countries  bordering  Germany — but  also 
because  of  the  significance  of  the  literature  written  in  it  Because 
of  the  important  contributions  of  Germans  in  all  branches  of  art, 
philosophy,  and  science,  German  is  still  required  in  schools  and 
universities  throughout  the  world  in  preparation  for  advanced 
study  (see  ch.  9,  Artistic  and  Intellectual  Expression).  German  m 
no  longer  the  lingua  franca  for  trade  in  central  and  Eastern  Eu 
rope;  English  and  Russian  have  assumed  increasing  importance  in 
these  fields  since  World  War  II. 

Modern  German  developed  over  a  period  of  more  than  2,000  years 
from  proto-Gennanic  or  Common  Germanic,  the  language  of  the 
earlier  Germanic  tribes,  which  itself  had  developed  slowly  from 
Indo-European.  By  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the 
German  tribes  had  undoubtedly  developed  a  number  of  distinct 
dialects.  The  major  division  of  the  German  language,  however, 
came  into  being  slowly  between  the  fourth  and  eighth  centuries. 
This  is  the  distinction  between  Low  German,  the  language  spoken 
by  the  lowlanders  in  northern  Germany,  and  High  German,  the 
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language  spoken  by  the  Highlanders  in  southern  Germany.  The 
line  dividing  the  two  dialects  can  still  be  traced  across  Germany 
running  approximately  east-west  between  Aachen  on  the  Belgian 
border  to  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder  border  with  Poland  (fig.  5) . 

The  important  differentiation  between  High  and  Low  German 
resulted  from  a  change  in  certain  consonants  from  their  original 
Common  Germanic  forms,  which  gradually  spread  among  the  high- 
landers  and  was  generally  fixed  by  the  eighth  century.  The  north 
ern  lowlanders  continued  for  the  most  part  to  use  the  earlier  con 
sonantal  sounds..  This  change  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
"second  sound  shift."  The  first  sound  shift  had  occurred  much 
earlier  when  Common  Germanic  became  distinguished  from  Indo- 
European  as  a  result  of  very  basic  consonantal  changes.  The  sec 
ond  sound  shift  was  restricted  mainly  to  the  Common  Germanic 
consonants  p  and  t.  As  initial  sounds  these  are  usually  replaced  in 
High  German  by  pf  and  z  respectively.  For  example,  the  word  for 
tongue,  which  was  tungo  in  Common  Germanic  became  in  High 
German  Zunge.  The  early  forms  pund  and  pipor,  which  endure  in 
English  as  "pound"  and  "pepper/'  were  modified  in  High  German 
to  Pfund  and  "Pfeffer.  The  consonantal  changes  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  are  more  complex. 

Standardization  of  the  Written  Language 

The  first  written  texts  in  German  which  have  been  preserved 
appeared  in  the  mid-eighth  century.  These  were  a  few  documents, 
including  religious  commentaries,  written  in  local  dialects.  Latin 
continued  to  be  used  for  almost  all  written  communications,  which 
were  restricted  almost  entirely  to  monasteries  and  courts. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  under  the  impetus  of 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  secular  literature  began  to  gain  popularity. 
Bards  began  to  write  romances  and  poems  for  the  courts.  Among 
the  best  medieval  German  poets  there  was  a  tendency  to  avoid  the 
strictly  local  dialects  in  favor  of  forms  which  could  be  understood 
in  the  courts  in  different  parts  of  the  German  lands. 

From  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century  the  domain  of  the 
German  language  expanded  greatly.  It  began  to  be  used  along 
with  Latin  for  administrative  and  legal  documents  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  For  a  long  time  scribes  wrote  in  their  own  dialects, 
but  as  documents  in  the  ordinary  language  became  more  common 
and  literary  contacts  between  various  parts  of  the  German  states 
became  more  frequent,  the  need  for  a  unification  of  the  language 
became  more  pressing. 

Under  Emperor  Charles  IV  (1346-78)  the  language  of  the 
chancellery  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  standardized  in  form 
and  style  on  the  basis  of  the  eastern  middle  German  dialect  char- 
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acteristic  of  the  Emperor's  home  in  the  area  around 'Prague.  This 
official  language  was  an  amalgam  of  sounds  and  spellings  found 
throughout  central  and  southern  Germany.  Other  chancelleries 
followed  this  standard  language,  and  by  1500  similar  dialects  had 
been  adopted  by  the  law  courts  of  Upper  Saxony  and  the  universi 
ties  of  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.  When  the  chancellery  moved  to 
Vienna,  a  dialect  characteristic  of  southern  Germany  was  used,  but 
this  did  not  permanently  frustrate  the  ideal  of  a  common  language. 

The  invention  of  modern  printing,  about  1450,  generally  accred 
ited  to  Johann  Gutenberg,  helped  to  standardize  dialects  within 
limited  areas.  From  1460  small  presses  were  at  work  in  a  number 
of  large  towns,  and  in  order  to  reach  as  wide  a  public  as  possible, 
printers  had  to  eradicate  certain  local  forms.  But,  since  they  had 
little  contact  with  one  another,  they  were  not  able  to  standardize 
all  variations  and  had  to  rely  on  the  various  official  languages.  In 
addition  to  variations  in  dialect,  each  printer  had  his  own  spelling, 
which  he  imposed  upon  the  works  submitted  to  him.  In  1550  there 
were  still  four  distinct  printer's  languages,  but  within  7  years, 
through  the  centralization  of  the  book  trade  at  Frankfurt,  most  of 
central  and  southern  Germany  had  a  standard  spelling. 

Modern  German  dates  from  Martin  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  German  vernacular.  Luther  gave  stature  to  German, 
which  had  been  previously  considered  inferior  to  Latin  in  religious 
usage.  The  dialect  of  Saxony  which  he  employed  in  his  work  was 
rapidly  accepted  by  all  German  intellectuals  as  the  literary  stand 
ard.  Few  books  have  ever  been  so  widely  read  and  so  highly  re 
garded  as  a  model,  in  form  as  well  as  content,  as  Luther's  Bible. 
He  did  not  originate  modem  German,  but  was  foremost  in  spread 
ing  it. 

By  1545,  Luther  had  devised  a  regular  spelling  which  was  strik 
ingly  like  that  of  modern  German.  He  also  made  a  great  effort  to 
regularize  sounds  and  grammatical  forms ;  as  a  standard  he  chose 
the  official  written  language  of  Saxony.  Millions  of  Germans 
adopted  his  Bible  as  daily  reading  matter,  often  learning  long 
extracts  by  heart,  and  came  to  consider  the  vocabulary,  spelling, 
and  grammar  as  models.  Few  books  have  ever  achieved  such  a 
wide  circulation  or  been  more  greatly  respected. 

The  literary  societies  formed  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century 
in  reaction  to  the  foreign  influences  in  the  German  language  also 
had  the  purpose  of  settling  matters  of  good  literary  usage,  for  their 
main  purpose  was  to  provide  Germans  with  a  written  language 
which  would  compete  with  other  languages.  They  chose  Luther's 
language  to  spread  and  fought  against  the  use  of  dialects  in 
literary  work. 

The  form  of  standard  written  German  owes  much  to  the  gram- 
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marians  and  stylists  of  the  17th  century,  especially  Schottel  and 
Opitz.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  the  language  of  the 
educated  classes  of  Saxony,  especially  the  dialect  of  Meissen,  be 
came  the  norm  under  the  literary  dictatorship  of  Gottshed,  the 
founder  of  a  poetical  academy  in  Leipzig.  Even  the  Swiss,  who  had 
been  particularly  resistant  to  any  shift  from  their  own  dialects, 
came  to  follow  it.  Great  writers,  such  as  Lessing  in  the  18th  cen 
tury  and  Goethe  and  Schiller  in  the  19th,  were  to  finish  the  task 
started  by  Luther:  They  provided  a  standard  written  language 
which  was  as  easily  read  in  Hamburg  as  in  Vienna  or  Bern.  For 
over  100  years,  it  has  remained  basically  the  same. 

Many  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books  have  traditionally  been 
printed  in  Gothic  characters,  known  as  Fraktur  in  German.  For  a 
while  the  Nazis  favored  it  as  distinctively  German,  but  in  1941, 
with  the  purpose  of  propagation  of  German  in  occupied  countries 
unaccustomed  to  the  Gothic  type,  newspapers  and  publishers  of 
books  converted  to  roman  type,  with  addition  of  a  special  symbol 
(/?)  for  double  s  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  after  a  long  vowel.  Except 
for  the  retention  of  Gothic  in  certain  aesthetic  applications,  as  in 
mastheads  and  captions  of  newspapers,  publishers  now  use  roman 
type.  Some  people  still  use  the  handwritten  form  of  the  Gothic 
script. 

Standardization  of  the  Spoken  Language 

By  the  late  19th  century  a  common  language  spoken  by  millions 
was  added  to  the  local  dialects.  The  common  language  was  spread 
by  writers,  the  schools,  the  press,  and  the  theater.  The  develop 
ment  of  communication  and  commerce  brought  the  inhabitants  of 
various  regions  into  frequent  contact  and  furthered  the  use  of  a 
common  medium.  Even  so,  before  the  founding  of  the  Empire  in 
1871,  certain  German  states  were  concerned  with  guarding  their 
independence  even  in  linguistic  matters  and  laid  down  special  rules 
for  their  schools,  and  there  were  striking  differences  in  pronuncia 
tion  even  when  standard  German  was  followed. 

Because  dialectical  differences  were  particularly  bothersome  in 
the  theater  actors  made  a  series  of  attempts  to  create  a  standard 
pronunciation.  The  chief  credit  for  accomplishing  this  is  due  to 
Theodor  Siebs,  who  in  1898  presided  over  a  committee  of  actors, 
phoneticians,  and  elocutionists  with  the  aim  of  proposing  a  stand 
ard  stage  pronunciation.  The  pronunciation  advocated  in  Siebs' 
treatise,  which  resulted  from  the  conference,  is  used  not  only  by 
actors  but  also  by  most  schoolteachers  and  radio  announcers.  The 
standard  pronunciation  is  based  upon  that  of  educated  northern 
Germans  because  they  acquire  the  standard  spoken  language  with 
greater  care,  since  it  is  further  from  their  dialects  than  those  of 
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southerners.  For  this  reason  what  is  now  called  "High  German'* 
is  associated  with  the  north,  although  it  developed  originally  mostly 
from  southern  dialects. 

The  expression  hoch  Deutsch  (High  German)  has  acquired  a 
qualitative  significance  which  has  little  to  do  with  its  geographical 
origin  or  history.  The  standard  pronunciation  is  a  prerequisite  for 
high  social  standing ;  regardless  of  family,  money,  or  other  quali 
ties,  a  person  cannot  be  accepted  in  professional  circles  if  he  cannot 
speak  with  the  standard  "High"  pronunciation.  Conversely,  a  per 
son  who  has  difficulty  with  the  standard  pronunciation  or  speaks 
only  in  a  local  dialect  is  branded  as  a  lower  class  person  or  a 
country  bumpkin.  Children  of  educated  parents  usually  train  then- 
children  to  speak  High  German,  even  though  both  parents  and 
children  speak  the  local  dialects  with  their  friends. 

The  fairly  general  adoption  of  the  stage  pronunciation  has  not 
removed  provincial  peculiarities,  even  from  the  speech  of  highly 
educated  persons.  Three  levels  of  speech  are  distinguished:  The 
language  of  easy  conversation,  as  within  the  family ;  the  language 
of  official  communication,  which  is  the  pronunciation  used  when 
addressing  a  stranger;  and  the  language  of  oratory.  The  last 
approaches  the  standard  pronunciation  most  closely.  But  usually 
even  a  highly  educated  person  betrays  his  region  or  origin  by  some 
peculiarity  of  pronunciation. 

Within  the  standard  spoken  German,  not  all  words  have  the  same 
meaning  everywhere.  Errors  may  arise,  for  example,  between  a 
Prussian  and  a  Bavarian  who  are  both  trying  to  speak  correctly. 
The  number  of  divergences  is  large,  particularly  in  terms  relating 
to  everyday  life.  The  word  for  bread,  Brot,  shows  variations  in 
meaning  in  various  regions,  although  it  has  the  same  basic  meaning 
everywhere.  In  the  north  it  is  used  to  mean  a  loaf  of  bread ;  in  the 
south  the  word  for  loaf  must  be  added,  or  the  word  for  loaf  may  be 
used  by  itself.  Brot  in  Berlin  means  either  white  or  dark  bread ;  in 
Vienna  it  means  dark  bread — there  is  another  word  for  white 
bread.  Throughout  the  north,  Saturday  is  Sonnabend;  in  the  west 
and  south  it  is  Samstag.  Guten  Tag,  guten  Abend,  or  guten  M  or  gen 
is  the  standard  greeting  in  the  north ;  in  the  south  it  is  Gruss  Gott, 
and  the  salutation  on  parting  is  auf  Wiedersehen  in  the  north  and 
auf  Wiederschauen  in  the  south. 

Formal  gestures  play  an  important  role  in  everyday  life. 
Handshaking  is  very  important;  when  a  guest  is  introduced,  he 
shakes  hands  with  the  entire  family,  including  the  youngest  chil 
dren.  The  ceremony  is  repeated  upon  departure.  In  many  families, 
the  children  shake  hands  with  their  parents  each  day  at  first  meet 
ing  or  at  some  specified  time  in  the  day.  Little  girls  are  taught  to 
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curtsy  when  greeting  adults ;  little  boys  bow  when  shaking  hands. 
Schoolchildren  stand  to  attention  and  give  their  names  before  re 
citing  in  class.  Men  carefully  bow  when  shaking  hands  with  women 
or  older  men  and  sometimes  kiss  the  hand  of  a  woman  to  whom  they 
wish  to  show  special  deference.  Hat  tipping  is  universal  as  a  sign 
of  respect  to  women  acquaintances.  The  formal  bow  that  goes  with 
introduction  is  often  accompanied,  on  the  part  of  the  men,  by  a 
stiffening  of  the  body  and  clicking  of  the  heels.  Women  perform  a 
rudimentary  curtsy,  which  becomes  more  emphatic  as  the  occasion 
is  more  significant. 

The  Germans  admire  precise  bodily  movements,  best  illustrated 
by  the  formal-parade  marching  step.  There  is  no  derogatory  term 
for  it  in  the  language  to  compare  with  the  English  expression 
"goosestep."  In  military  parlance  it  is  known  as  Stechstritt  (stab 
bing  step)  and  in  ordinary  terms  as  the  Exerziermarsch  (drill 
march) . 

DIALECTS 

The  development  of  a  standard  written  language  did  not  cause 
the  decay  of  dialects,  which  are  still  spoken  according  to  the  divi 
sions  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
boundary  lines  are  vague  zones  of  varying  width,  in  which  the 
passage  from  on  dialect  to  the  other  takes  place  by  a  series  of  small 
changes.  There  are  islands  in  Low  German  territory  in  which  High 
German  is  the  usual  speech.  In  Berlin,  for  evample,  the  influence  of 
the  standard  language,  spoken  by  the  educated  middle  class,  civil 
servants,  tradesmen,  and  the  like,  has  made  itself  felt  on  the  rest  of 
the  population,  which  has  contributed  its*  own  idiosyncracies  of 
Low  German  to  the  distinctive  Berlin  speech. 

The  dialects  have  been  investigated  and  studied  thoroughly  by 
German  scholars  since  1876,  when  G.  Wenker  in  his  Sprachvtlas 
des  Deutschen  Reiches  started  a  nationwide  survey  of  dialectal 
characteristics.  The  Rhineland  has  been  most  thoroughly  studied. 
It  has  been  found  that  each  region  is  crisscrossed  by  phonetic 
variations  which  do  not  necessarily  have  the  same  distribution. 

Tribal  origins  still  coincide  in  some  cases  with  dialects  as  shown 
by  careful  investigations  into  Alemannic  and  Bavarian  dialects. 
The  old  tribal  boundaries  were  reinforced  linguistically  if  they 
were  along  natural  barriers  and  if  they  were  maintained  in  the 
political  boundaries  of  medieval  times.  Many  dialect  boundaries  go 
back  to  territorial  boundaries  established  between  the  13th  and 
17th  centuries.  Moorlands  and  mountainous  forest  land  have  been 
barriers  to  the  diffusion  of  dialects ;  the  larger  river  valleys  have 
been  channels  of  linguistic  influences.  In  lands  colonized  by  scat 
tered  settlements,  the  resulting  dialects  show,  in  some  cases,  the 
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victory  of  one  dialect,  not  necessarily  that  of  the  earliest  settlers, 
over  all  the  rest. 

The  dialects  are  cultivated  and  preserved.  From  them  the  stand 
ard  language  is  constantly  drawing  new  words  and  idioms.  For 
although  the  standard  language  is  fixed,  the  dialects  evolve  natu 
rally  and  in  time  affect  the  standard.  Literatures  have  developed  in 
all  the  more  important  dialects.  The  naturalistic  school,  beginning 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  used  dialect  in  plays  to  give 
an  impression  of  reality.  Many  other  authors  introduce  passages  in 
dialect  into  their  plays  and  novels.  In  all,  however,  dialects  play 
only  a  minor  part  in  the  literary  field,  which  is  clearly  dominated 
by  the  standard  spoken  and  written  language. 

Everyone  is  "bilingual"  in  the  sense  that  he  has  knowledge  of 
both  his  dialect  and,  to  some  degree,  the  standard  spoken  language. 
There  can  be  difficulty  of  understanding  between  speakers  of  the 
most  widely  separated  dialects,  but  most  often  the  gap  can  be 
bridged  by  the  use  of  some  standard  spoken  German,  even  by  per 
sons  with  the  least  education  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups) . 

The  popular  classification  of  dialects  corresponds  roughly  to  the 
scholarly  classification:  To  the  man  in  the  street  the  major  dialects 
are  Prussian,  Bavarian,  and  Rhinelander,  although  variations 
within  each  of  these  are  recognized.  Dialect  is  the  most  important 
and  most  tangible  means  of  identifying  the  region  of  origin  of  a 
person.  Everyone  is  alert  to  identify  dialect  and  is  proud  of  his 
own  and  skeptical  and  resentful  of  the  rest.  By  and  large,  the 
intonations,  pronunciation,  forms,  and  expressions  native  to  each 
region  survive  as  tenaciously  as  they  have  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
despite  the  influence  of  the  standard  language  in  school  instruction, 
newspapers,  and  radio. 

Aside  from  differences  in  words,  there  are  differences  among 
dialects  in  sounds  and  syntax.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  aspects 
is  the  difference  in  suffixes  used  to  form  the  diminutive.  The  stand 
ard  form,  -chen,  is  not  often  heard  in  dialects,  which  tend  to  change 
it  to  -sche,  -je,  -ke,  -e,  -ken,  or  -che.  The  second  major  form,  -lein, 
is  expressed  in  the  variants  -le,  -el,  -erl,  or  -li.  So,  although  "small 
house"  may  be  pronounced  as  Hdusle  in  Land  Wiirttemberg,  Hausje 
on  the  border  of  Holland,  and  Hausli  in  Switzerland,  the  radio  an 
nouncer  says  Hduschen. 

FOREIGN  INFLUENCES  BEFORE  1945 

German  is  a  relatively  pure  language  despite  the  intimate  rela 
tions  between  the  Germans  and  all  their  neighbors  over  many 
centuries.  The  most  important  foreign  influence  has  been  French, 
and  a  large  number  of  French  loan  words  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  language.  Some  of  these  have  retained  their  original 
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spelling"  or  stress — such  as  jalousie  and  galant — but  most  have 
been  Germanized.  Many  new  terms  and  concepts  are  translated 
literally  into  German  compounds,  such  as  peanut  butter  (Erdnuss 
Muss)  and  telephone  (Fernsprecher).  German  nationalism  has 
motivated  a  number  of  attempts  to  rid  the  language  of  loan  words 
and  to  create  purely  German  expressions  in  their  place. 

Latin 

From  the  earliest  times,  there  has  been  a  constant  interchange 
between  Germans  and  their  neighbors.  In  Roman  times,  Germanic 
tribes  took  over  many  Latin  terms,  for  the  Eoman  way  of  life  was 
much  admired  even  by  those  who  fought  the  Empire.  The  impact 
of  Rome  is  seen  in  the  large  number  of  terms  used  in  agriculture, 
poultry  keeping,  building,  household  equipment,  cooking,  military 
affairs,  navigation,  commerce,  administration,  and  jurisdiction. 

Christianity  brought  a  further  influx  of  Latin  terms,  such  as 
Pfaffe,  Engel,  and  Teufel  (pastor,  angel,  and  devil).  The  process 
continued,  since  Latin  remained  the  language  of  the  church  until 
the  Reformation. 

Even  after  German  was  victorious  over  Latin  as  the  language  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  Latin  continued  as  the  language  of  science 
and  education.  Latin  words  and  expressions  are  still  common  in 
German,  particularly  in  academic  matters.  The  humanists  among 
Luther's  followers  readily  conceded  the  use  of  German  for  speaking 
to  the  masses,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  scholars  could  write 
in  any  language  other  than  Latin.  Not  until  1681  did  the  number 
of  books  printed  in  German  exceed  those  in  Latin. 

French 

At  different  periods  in  their  history  the  Germans  have  come 
under  the  spell  of  French  culture  and  have  borrowed  various 
manners,  customs,  literature,  and  language  from  them.  This 
taste  for  things  French  was  manifested  for  the  first  time  in  the 
12th  century.  The  chivalry  of  France  was  the  model  which  Ger 
man  knights  and  squires  strove  to  imitate,  and  in  doing  so,  they 
copied  its  customs  and  took  over  part  of  the  language.  With  the 
decline  of  chivalry,  fashion  changed  and  many  French  words  fell 
into  disuse,  but  a  large  number  continued  in  use  and  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  language,  such  as  Abendteuer  (adventure), 
Revier  (district),  fein  (fine),  and  klar  (clear). 

In  the  1500's,  many  German  nobles  set  out  to  imitate  their 
neighbors  to  the  west;  many  of  them  went  to  France  for  their 
education.  In  addition,  many  French  Protestants  who  settled  as 
political  refugees  in  Germany  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  cen 
tury  aided  in  spreading  the  French  language.  During  the  Thirty 
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Years'  War,  most  French  military  terms  were  taken  over  and  are 
still  present  in  the  language. 

Slavic 

Contact  with  the  Slavs  to  the  east  brought  ill  furriers'  terms, 
such  as  Zobel  (sable)  and  Kurschner  (furrier) ,  between  the  8th 
and  llth  centuries,  but  on  the  whole,  Germany  has  influenced 
neighboring  Slavs  far  more  than  they  have  influenced  Germany. 
Eastern  German  dialects  retain  some  Slavic  expressions  borrowed 
more  recently,  as  Kren  (horse  radish),  Wruken  (beets),  and 
Schmant  (cream). 

English 

Comparatively  recently,  English  terms  have  been  added  to  Ger 
man  in  the  fields  of  parliamentary  procedures,  dress,  commerce, 
shipping,  and  sports,  and  particularly  since  World  War  I,  German 
words  such  as  stop  and  start  have  been  used  in  conjunction  with 
motoring  and  aviation. 

Other  Languages 

Other  languages  have  also  contributed  to  German.  Italian  has 
provided  such  basic  words  as  Soldat  (soldier)  and  Spass  (fun), 
as  well  as  the  usual  musical  terminology.  Arabic  and  oriental 
languages,  like  many  European  languages,  have  contributed  a  few 
important  words,  such  as  Zucker  (sugar)  and  Ziffer  (cipher). 
Other  exotic  terms  have  come  in  more  recently  from  the  knowledge 
of  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  Pacific  islands,  providing  words 
such  as  Tomahawk  and  the  universal  tabu. 

A  few  colorful  terms  from  Yiddish  have  entered  German  speech 
through  slang,  such  as  Schlemihl  (an  unlucky  or  irresponsible 
fellow)  and  maschuga  (mad) . 

The  modem  foreign  languages  most  often  taught  in  schools 
and  universities  before  World  War  II  were  French  and  English, 
in  that  order,  with  other  western  European  languages  of  lesser 
importance.  Eastern  European  languages  received  relatively  little 
attention.  Classical  Greek  and  Latin  were  emphasized  in  the  hu 
manistically  oriented  schools  (see  ch.  10,  Education) . 

Purification  Programs 

The  history  of  the  German  language  is  marked  by  programs 
designed  to  purify  it  of  foreign  influences.  The  earliest  of  these 
occurred  in  the  17th  century,  when  a  reaction  set  in  against  the 
strong  French  influence.  Various  societies  composed  of  scholars 
and  noblemen  were  organized  to  rid  the  language  of  the  foreign 
words  which  were  overloading  it.  The  zeal  of  the  purists  led  them 
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to  excesses,  for  they  often  tried  to  substitute  a  cumbersome  new 
word  for  one  which  had  been  in  the  language  for  centuries.  Many 
of  the  new  words  did  not  gain  acceptance,  but  others  did.  Very 
often  they  did  not  displace  the  old  words,  but  provided  a  consider 
able  number  of  synonyms. 

The  nationalism  of  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  was  ac 
companied  by  new  efforts  to  rid  the  language  of  foreign  influences. 
A  pioneer  of  the  time  was  a  popular  postmaster  general,  Stephan, 
who  in  1874-75  succeeded  in  Germanizing  many  postal  terms;  for 
example,  Postlagernde  was  used  instead  of  Poste  Restante  and 
Anschrifte  instead  of  Adresse.  The  railways  then  changed  many 
terms  to  more  Germanic  ones.  Soccer  terms  were  changed  from 
the  original  English  ones.  A  speech  society  founded  in  1885, 
Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Sprachverein,  has  done  a  good  deal  of 
work  toward  the  clarifying  of  linguistic  issues,  including  conflicts 
over  foreign  terms.  In  the  1930's,  special  vocabularies  along  Ger 
manic  lines  were  proposed  to  replace  the  classical  ones  in  such 
fields  as  biology  and  mathematics.  But  certain  foreign  words  were 
found  to  be  irreplaceable,  such  as  Faktor,  Funktion,  Periode,  and 
Pyr  amide. 

The  latest  crusade  to  purify  the  language  came  under  the  Nazi 
administration,  in  line  with  the  attempts  to  elevate  and  purify 
everything  German.  Many  Germanic  terms  were  substituted  for 
words  of  classical  and  foreign  origin.  The  program  appears  to 
have  been  successful  for  a  number  of  common  words ;  for  example, 
Telephon  changed  to  Fernsprecher  and  Radio  to  Rundfunk  in  com 
mon  usage. 

TRENDS  IN  WEST  GERMANY 

Changes  have  been  observed  in  the  salutations  used  in  the  north 
and  south  of  West  Germany  some  13  years  after  World  War  II. 
Auf  Wiedershauen,  which  used  to  be  heard  only  in  southern  Ger 
many  and  was  considered  to  be  a  quaint  custom  by  northerners,  is 
now  frequently  heard  in  the  north.  Conversely,  the  northern  and 
standard  expression,  auf  Wiedersehen,  is  heard  much  more  fre 
quently  in  the  south  than  it  was  before  World  War  II.  Moreover, 
in  both  areas,  one  may  be  used  by  one  person  and  the  second  used 
in  reply.  The  northern  forms  guten  Morgen,  guten  Tag,  and  guten 
Abend,  although  not  entirely  new,  are  used  much  more  frequently 
in  the  south  than  before  World  War  II. 

Regional  diffusion  has  also  been  noted  with  the  expressions  nicM 
wahr?  and  gell?,  used  to  ask  for  confirmation  or  the  listener's  con 
tinued  attention.  The  two  expressions,  with  variations  in  form, 
formerly  divided  the  country  neatly,  since  the  first  was  used  in  the 
north  and  the  second  in  the  south.  In  1958  a  linguist,  comparing 
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Ms  experiences  with  those  of  20  years  before,  found  that  the  terms 
were  being  used  interchangeably  in  both  parts  of  the  country, 
though  the  division  generally  still  exists.  He  also  found  that  in 
both  parts  of  the  country  a  new  word,  jaf,  was  being  substituted 
for  the  older  ones. 

The  regional  interchange  of  linguistic  items  is  attributed  to  the 
intermingling  of  populations  in  the  past  20  years.  A  novel  aspect 
of  the  recruitment  of  military  units  during  World  War  II  was 
that  it  did  not  form  units  on  the  basis  of  regions ;  soldiers  were 
put  into  contact  with  other  dialects  much  more  than  before  and 
were  exposed  more  to  standard  spoken  German  as  a  means  of 
universal  communication.  The  evacuation  of  cities  during  the 
war  also  mingled  populations.  The  great  influx  of  Germans  from 
German  territories  placed  under  Polish  and  Eussian  administra 
tion — east  Germans — and  from  foreign  countries  where  they  had 
been  minorities — Folk  Germans — who  were  often  moved  from  one 
part  of  Germany  to  another  after  their  original  migration,  made 
for  a  mingling  of  dialects  and  an  increased  use  of  the  standard 
language. 

The  specific  influence  of  the  east  and  Folk  Germans  is  difficult 
to  ascertain.  Mainly  there  seems  to  have  been  the  introduction  of 
a  few  colorful  terms,  such  as  Lorbass  (clumsy  rascal),  a  word  of 
Lithuanian  origin  which  was  listed  in  1938  in  a  German  dictionary 
as  an  east  German  dialect  word  but  which  was  found  in  use  in 
1958  across  the  north  of  West  Germany.  The  only  other  definite 
signs  of  eastern  and  Folk  German  influence  are  the  names  of  the 
different  foods  they  introduced.  The  children  of  the  refugees  and 
expellees  are  learning  the  dialects  of  the  region  in  which  they  now 
reside,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  dialects  of  the  parents  will 
leave  little  impression  on  German  in  the  future.  Their  main  in 
fluence  appears  to  be  in  increasing  the  use  of  the  standard  spoken 
German. 

A  number  of  foreign  words  have  been  introduced  since  World 
War  II,  particularly  by  the  armies  of  occupation.  Many  Germans 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  French  and  English  as  a  result  of  contact 
with  occupation  troops.  British  and  American  expressions  have 
left  a  much  greater  impression  on  the  language  than  their  French 
counterparts  after  World  War  II  and  have  become  or  are  becom 
ing  a  part  of  the  German  language.  Snack  bars  are  found  all  over 
West  Germany,  especially  in  tourist  centers.  Milch-bar  may  not, 
however,  result  from  the  occupation,  for  bar  is  an  old  loan  word. 
Gin  has  eliminated  Wacholderschnaps.  Hi-Fi  is  used  with  its  Eng 
lish  pronunciation.  "Babysitter"  must  have  been  learned  from  the 
occupation  forces,  for  there  are  equivalents  available.  Jazz  is 
given  the  German  pronunciation  except  by  those  who  know,  or 
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think  they  know,  the  English  pronunciation.  Party  is  a  new  word 
used  for  a  social  gathering.  Bestseller,  spelled  as  one  word,  Hobby, 
and  Pen-pal  are  examples  of  words  which  have  virtually  displaced 
their  German  equivalents. 

Other  English  terms  are  rendered  in  German  form.  "Weekend" 
is  sometimes  used  as  in  English  and  sometimes  translated  into 
Wochenend,  without  the  terminal  vowel.  It  is  also  rendered  in 
correct  German  as  Wochenende.  The  word  Experte  has  been  taken 
over,  although  there  are  good  equivalents  in  German.  The  trans 
lation  of  "worldwide,"  weltweit,  used  by  journalists,  along  with 
global,  is  new.  The  black  market  used  to  be  called  Schleichandel, 
but  has  been  replaced  by  schwarzer  Markt. 

Although  previous  French  occupations  left  numerous  words 
still  used  by  the  oldest  generation,  there  has  been  little  French 
influence  since  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  old  French  terms  are 
dying  out;  Plafond  has  become  Zimmerdecke  (ceiling)  ;  Wasch- 
becken  has  replaced  Lavor  (washbasin)  ;  and  Pension  (tourist 
home)  is  being  slowly  replaced  by  Fremdenheim,  with  a  hybrid 
Fremdenpension  to  be  found.  The  old  French  loan  of  the  saluta 
tion  Adieu  was  permanently  lost  during  World  War  I,  and  only  its 
Germanized  adaptions,  such  as  Ade,  are  still  in  use.  Another 
French  word  which  has  gone  out  of  currency  since  World  War  I  is 
Delikatess-en,  Feinkostladen  replacing  it. 

Words  borrowed  from  English  can  also  be  impermanent.  The 
great  fad  for  the  use  of  the  expression  OK  is  apparently  dying  out; 
it  is  being  used  much  less  frequently  than  just  after  the  war  except 
by  teenagers,  who  still  use  the  expression  with  an  English  pro 
nunciation. 

Military  idiom  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the  current 
speech.  After  World  War  I,  the  word  tarnen,  taken  from  Sieg 
fried's  Tarnkappe,  which  made  its  wearer  invisible,  was  applied 
to  military  camouflage.  During  the  Nazi  period,  the  word  became 
faddish  and  was  extended  to  include  the  meaning  of  hiding  one's 
feelings.  The  overuse  of  the  term  has  passed,  and  it  is  a  part  of 
normal  language.  One  of  the  most  overworked  expressions,  prima, 
meaning  "first  class,"  gained  currency  in  Army  slang  during 
World  War  II  and  is  now  ubiquitous.  Various  military  abbrevia 
tions  have  become  part  of  the  postwar  speech ;  one  of  these  is  Krad, 
for  Kraftrad  (motorcycle) .  Another  type  is  derived  from  initials 
of  words,  for  example,  LKW  for  Lastkraftwagen  (truck)  and 
PKW  for  Personenkraftwagen  (passenger  car) . 

This  same  tendency  toward  brevity  has  continued  after  the  war. 
The  common  expression  for  Americans  is  Ami,  and  Ami-Wasser  is 
the  chlorinated  water  introduced  by  the  occupation  forces.  Foto, 
perhaps  aided  by  the  English  term,  competes  with  Aufnahme  and 
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Schnwp'pschuss.  Diapositive  (projection  slide)  is  now  shortened 
to  Did.  Klo  has  displaced  its  full  term  Klosett  (toilet).  And 
Universitat  has  been  shortened  to  Uni  after  passing  through 
^Jnitdt  in  student  slang. 

Abbreviations  consisting  of  initials  are  common,  though  not 
nearly  as  frequent  as  in  East  Germany.  West  German  examples 
are:  BDL  for  Bank  Deutscher  Lander  and  SBZ  for  Sowjetische 
Besatzungszone  (Soviet  Occupation  Zone).  Particularly  the  names 
of  political  parties  are  shortened  to  the  initial  letters  of  their 
names. 

As  with  all  languages,  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  faddish, 
slang  words,  often  with  a  humorous  twist.  Many  new  expressions 
deal  with  motoring;  the  girl  on  the  rear  seat  of  a  motor  scooter 
is  a  Rollerbraut  (scooter  bride) ,  or,  even  more  graphically  descrip 
tive  of  the  necessity  to  hold  on  to  her  partner,  Klammeraffchen 
(little  clinging  ape,  from  the  name  of  the  spider  monkey).  A 
man  who  uses  the  centrifugal  force  of  his  vehicle  to  achieve  con 
tact  with  a  woman  companion  is  known  as  a  Kurvenschlemmer 
(curve  glutton  or  gourmand) .  A  modern  accepted  term,  probably 
adopted  from  slang,  is  Hubschrauber  (lifting  screw)  for  heli 
copter. 

New  conditions  require  new  terms.  One  of  these  is  pendeln, 
meaning  to  swing  back  and  forth,  now  used  to  denote  commuting, 
an  activity  which  has  increased  greatly  since  the  war*  Commuting 
may  be  done  by  car,  motorcycle,  bus,  or  railroad.  The  term  applies 
equally  to  factory  and  office  workers  and  professors  who  teach  at 
two  or  three  universities. 

The  main  trend  is  a  reduction  in  the  vitality  of  dialects  and  a 
strengthening  of  the  standard  language.  All  dialects  are  affected, 
but  the  southern  dialects  are  spoken  by  a  more  conservative  popu 
lation  and  resist  change  more  than  the  northern  ones.  It  is  not 
possible  to  predict  yet  the  outcome  of  this  trend,  for  the  process 
has  by  no  means  gone  far  enough  to  wipe  out  regional  peculiari 
ties,  even  in  standard  German.  The  most  important  result  has 
been  the  steady  gain  of  standard  language  as  the  common  denomi 
nator  of  all  Germans,  in  addition  to  dialects. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages  resembles  the  emphasis  of  pre 
war  times,  except  that  English  has  probably  taken  first  place 
over  French  among  modern  languages  and  that  classical  Greek  and 
Latin  are  of  relatively  less  interest  (see  ch.  10,  Education). 

TRENDS  IN  EAST  GERMANY 

Most  of  the  population  of  East  Germany  speaks  varieties  of  Low 
and  Middle  German,  a  variety  of  High  German  which  does  not 
include  all  the  consonantal  changes  of  the  standard  High  German. 
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In  a  narrow  strip  along  the  southwestern  edge  of  the  country, 
a  variety  of  High  German  is  spoken,  but  this  is  being  re 
placed  gradually  by  influences  from  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  except 
among  the  peasants.  The  several  varieties  of  Middle  German  are 
not  very  different.  The  Low  German  dialects  are  characterized 
by  a  lilting  intonation,  which  is  known  by  other  Germans  as  "sing 
ing  Saxon"  and  which  is  ridiculed  outside  the  territory  in  which 
it  is  spoken.  It  is  a  common  cabaret  device  for  evoking  laughter. 
Germans  have  said  that  a  Saxon  could  never  be  dictator  because 
his  pronunciation  would  prevent  anyone  from  taking  him  seriously. 
Ulbricht's  Saxon  pronunciation  is  considered  to  be  funny,  at  least 
in  West  Germany. 

The  dialects  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  leveling  process  as 
those  in  West  Germany  because  of  the  mingling  of  military  per 
sonnel  during  the  war  and  the  influx  of  East  and  Folk  Germans 
after  the  war.  Presumably,  standard  German  has  had  something 
of  the  same  sort  of  increased  usage.  There  is  a  difference,  how 
ever,  in  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  expellees,  in  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  settle  in  groups,  so  that  there  is  even  less  chance 
that  their  dialects  will  leave  any  lasting  eff  ect.  Moreover,  there  is 
less  difference  of  dialect  between  many  of  the  expellees  and  the 
population  of  East  Germany,  as  compared  with  West  Germany. 
Consequently,  the  children  are  learning  the  idiom  of  the  region  in 
which  they  are  being  brought  up,  and  the  dialects  of  the  immi 
grants  will  probably  be  lost  when  the  parent  generation  dies. 

Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  influence  of  the  language  of 
the  ever-present  propaganda,  which  is  tending  to  set  up  a  standard 
language  notably  different  from  that  of  West  Germany.  The  dif 
ference  is  not  so  much  in  pronunciation  as  in  vocabulary,  cate 
gories  of  meaning,  and  usage  of  certain  words.  Administrative 
example  has  resulted  in  a  widely  used  party  jargon,  which  in  West 
Germany  is  referred  to  as  "Party  Chinese/' 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  certain  words,  such 
as  progressive,  democracy,  and  socialism. 

Many  new  words  and  expressions  have  been  created,  as  Sailer- 
fullung  (fulfillment  of  quota),  Pionierfreundschaft  (organized 
children's  friendship),  and  Brigadier  (member  of  a  workers'  bri 
gade),  often  with  the  borrowing  of  terms  from  Russian  (Kom~ 
binat,  Sow  jet,  Stachanowarbeiter)  . 

A  large  number  of  derogatory  "isms"  have  been  created,  as  in 
SozicMemocratismu£,  Objektivismus,  Schematismus.  Also,  there 
has  been  created  a  bombastic  phraseology,  which  is  intoned  in 
formulas  on  all  occasions.  Certain  common  words  have  been  given 
special  political  meanings  and  are  used  as  slogans,  for  example, 
schopferisch  (creative),  system&tisch,  Konkret,  qMalifizurt, 
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schiedend  (decisive) .  Ordinary  speech  seems  to  be  taking-  on  the 
characteristics  of  oratory,  with  exaggeration  and  superlatives. 
The  subjunctive  mood  is  avoided  in  order  to  give  directness  and 
decisiveness  to  speech. 

One  result  is  a  tendency  toward  increasing  artificiality,  mo 
notony,  and  stereotyping  of  linguistic  expression,  with  an  un 
doubted  effect  upon  thought  patterns.  Particularly  the  young  come 
to  regard  the  new  political  and  economic  terms  as  normal  as  Hems 
(house)  or  essen  (eat)  ;  even  those  refugees  who  have  not  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  Communist  system  must  often  undergo  a  period 
of  relearning  the  language,  which  amounts  to  a  process  of  rethink 
ing,  when  they  flee  to  the  West. 

A  large  number  of  abbreviations  of  names  have  been  put  into 
use,  so  that  West  German  research  workers  must  keep  glossaries 
of  East  German  abbreviations  in  order  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Democratic  Republic.  A  West  German  newspaper  in  June 
1959  contained  a  full  page  article  on  life  in  Weimar,  in  East  Ger 
many,  emphasizing  the  proliferation  of  organizations  with  abbre 
viations  strange  to  West  German  eyes  and  ears.  Strange  also  to 
them  are  the  concepts  behind  VEB  (Volkseigne  Betriebe,  national 
ized  industry)  and  HO  (Handels-Organisation,  state-owned  stores 
selling  ration-free  goods  at  high  prices) .  Such  changes  in  East 
Germany  have  opened  a  serious  linguistic  gap  between  it  and  West 
Germany. 

The  teaching  of  Russian  is  being  stressed.  Although  French, 
English,  and  other  West  European  languages  are  still  being  taught, 
they  are  not  nearly  as  important  as  in  prewar  times  or  in  West 
Germany. 

MINORITY  LANGUAGES 

Less  than  0.5  percent  of  the  population  speaks  a  language  other 
than  German  as  a  mother  tongue.  In  virtually  all  cases,  however, 
the  speakers  of  the  minority  languages  are  also  fluent  in  written 
and  spoken  German. 

Sorb 

Approximately  60,000  people  of  East  Germany  speak  Sorb,  a 
Slavic  language  closely  related  to  Czech,  which  has  been  preserved 
for  over  1,000  years  with  a  Slavic  folklore,  in  songs,  stories,  and 
proverbs. 

Two  dialects  of  Sorb  (sometimes  called  Wendish)  have  de 
veloped:  Upper  Sorb  is  spoken  around  the  center  of  Bautzen, 
where  the  population  is  predominately  Catholic;  Lower  Sorb  is 
spoken  around  Cottbus,  the  center  of  the  Protestant  region.  Each 
of  the  dialects  has  a  literature  of  its  own. 
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When  the  language  and  the  national  dress  were  outlawed  by 
the  Nazi  administration,  the  churches  kept  the  language  alive,  for 
services  continued  to  be  in  Sorb,  and  priests  dealt  with  their 
parishioners  in  that  language. 

Part  of  the  Communist  campaign  to  strengthen  this  Slavic 
island  has  aimed  at  increasing  the  use  of  the  Sorb  language.  The 
learning  of  the  language  in  Sorb  districts  is  now  compulsory.  Two 
types  of  schools  have  been  formed  in  this  district.  One,  for  the 
children  of  Sorb  parents,  uses  Sorb  as  the  language  of  instruction ; 
German  is  taught  as  a  secondary  language  for  the  first  5  years, 
and  then  Russian  is  introduced  as  a  third  language.  The  other  type 
of  school  is  for  children  of  German  parents,  at  which  Sorb  is 
taught  as  the  initial  secondary  language.  In  Sorb  schools  the 
signs  on  classroom  doors  and  the  political  slogans  on  the  walls 
are  in  Sorb. 

Highway  signs  in  the  Sorb  regions  are  bilingual  and  a  Sorb 
newspaper,  Noiva  Doba  (New  Times) ,  is  published  in  both  Bautzen 
and  Cottbus.  The  language  is  encouraged  in  official  correspond 
ence.  Grammars  and  dictionaries  have  been  published  in  both 
dialects. 

The  effects  of  this  intensification  are  not  known,  other  than  that 
Sorb  is  being  used  more  extensively  than  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time  and  that  the  trend  away  from  the  language  has  been  stopped. 
Even  some  people  of  Sorb  ancestry  who  had  forgotten  the  language 
have  again  become  interested  in  it. 

Danish 

The  approximately  70,000  Danes  residing  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
are  bilingual,  and  it  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  determine  whether 
their  home  language  is  Danish  or  German;  this  accounts  for  the 
widely  variable  figures  given  as  their  total  number.  Instruction  in 
the  schools  is  in  both  languages,  and  a  number  of  newspapers  are 
published  in  Danish.  However,  since  the  war  the  Danes  are  be 
coming  less  resistant  to  German  and  read  the  German  press,  listen 
to  the  German  radio,  and  watch  German  television  by  preference. 
Even  their  political  leaders  must  resort  to  German  in  order  to 
make  themselves  understood. 

The  Danish  spoken  is  the  same  as  the  official  language  of  Den 
mark  to  the  north,  which  is  part  of  the  East  Norse  branch  of  the 
north  Germanic  group. 

Frisian 

Frisian  is  an  independent  language  spoken  in  northern  Holland, 
northwestern  Germany,  and  southern  Denmark.  About  20,000 
people  in  Germany,  along  the  coast  and  coastal  islands  of  northern 
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Lower  Saxony  and  western  Schleswig-Holstein,  speak  the  lan 
guage,  which  has  developed  into  three  dialects,  in  addition  to 
German,  which  they  learn  in  school. 

In  regard  to  certain  sounds,  Frisian  is  the  closest  of  any  lan 
guage  to  English.  The  recognition  of  this  affinity  is  preserved  in 
a  couplet: 

Bread,  butter  and  green  cheese 
Is  good  English  and  good  Friese 

Yiddish 

Yiddish  (from  the  German  Judish,  Jewish)  originated  in  the 
ninth  century  in  the  German  Rhineland  among  Jewish  immigrants 
from  northern  France.  It  is  based  on  the  East  Franconian  dialect 
of  the  time  and  contains  elements  of  Rabbinic  Hebrew,  Talmudic 
Aramaic,  as  well  as  Romance  languages.  It  spread  progressively 
as  the  language  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  German  states  and 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Two  varieties  developed,  for  in  eastern  Eu 
rope  many  elements  were  incorporated  from  Slavic  and  other 
languages.  West  Yiddish  died  out  in  the  country  of  its  origin  by 
the  early  19th  century,  but  East  Yiddish  has  continued  to  flourish, 
developing  a  literary  language  independently  of  German,  with  a 
distinctive  literature  written  in  Hebrew  characters.  It  differs 
markedly  from  German  in  its  form,  word  order,  vocabulary,  and 
style,  although  some  words  of  German  origin  are  still  distinguish 
able.  The  languages  are  not  really  mutually  intelligible,  but  in 
Germany  there  would  be  little  problem  since  Yiddish  speakers 
have  learned  a  good  deal  of  German  since  the  war.  Examples  can 
be  chosen  to  show  both  the  similarity  and  disimilarity  of  the  two 
languages.  Bei  mir  bist  de  sheyn  (to  me  you  are  beautiful)  is 
close  enough  to  the  equivalent  German  fur  mich  bist  du  schon  that 
Germans  would  consider  it  quaint  but  understandable.  However, 
es  toigt  m  a  toitem  bankes  is  no  more  intelligible  to  a  German 
than  to  an  American,  despite  the  fact  that  the  first  five  words  are 
derived  from  German. 

Approximately  half  of  the  30,000  Jews  in  Germany  at  present 
are  of  Eastern  European  origin,  so  that  Yiddish  is  again,  since  the 
war,  being  spoken  in  Germany  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups) . 
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6 
SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 

The  eff ects  of  the  persistence  of  a  feudal  social  system  in  Ger 
many  long  after  it  had  disappeared  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  rather  rigid  class  structure  of  West  Ger 
many.  Postwar  conditions  blurred  the  outward  appearances  of  the 
class  system  and  somewhat  increased  the  mobility  between  classes, 
but  the  deep-rooted  distinctions  among  the  aristocracy,  middle 
classes,  peasants,  and  workers  are  still  visible.  Germans  are  con 
scious  of  their  individual  status  within  the  class  hierarchy  and 
carefully  identify  their  position  through  dress,  manner,  and  the 
use  of  professional  titles  in  private  as  well  as  public  relations. 

As  in  most  industrialized  countries,  there  has  been  in  West  Ger 
many  a  shift  toward  personal  achievement  rather  than  heredity  as 
the  criterion  for  identification  with  a  social  class.  Consequently, 
higher  education  has  become  increasingly  important  as  a  means  of 
social  advancement.  The  Government  has  tried  to  increase  social 
mobility  by  opening  educational  opportunities  to  a  larger  portion 
of  the  population  through  Government-sponsored  free  schools  and 
grants-in-aid. 

The  upper  class  is  no  longer  exclusively  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
although  many  surviving  members  of  former  noble  families  still 
cling  to  their  titles  and  insert  the  aristocratic  "von"  before  their 
family  name.  More  important  criteria  are  wealth  and  influence. 
The  postwar  upper  class  comprises  the  wealthy  industrial  and 
commercial  magnates,  the  leading  figures  in  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  world,  and  high  officials  in  the  Government,  the  armed 
forces,  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  Germans  to  consider  them 
selves  as  middle  class;  even  urban  workers  assume  the  attitudes 
and  tastes  associated  with  the  businesmen,  bureaucrats,  and  mid 
dle-level  professional  people  usually  associated  with  the  middle 
class. 

The  interests  of  the  urban  workers  and,  to  a  somewhat  lesser 
extent,  the  peasants  are  fostered  more  than  ever  before  by  the 
West  German  Government's  policies  and  by  the  unions.  They  are 
assured  a  decent  living,  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  political 
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leaders  of  the  country,  and  an  education  through  which  they  may 
aspire  to  elevate  their  social  status.  The  peasants  tend  to  resist 
such  dependence  on  the  Government's  good  offices,  however,  and 
to  cling  to  their  traditional  patterns  of  living. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Communists,  postwar  East  Germany 
is  undergoing  the  first  social  revolution  in  German  history.  Theo 
retically,  the  intent  of  this  revolution  is  to  place  the  workers  and 
peasants  in  the  controlling  position  and  to  eliminate  gradually  all 
class  distinctions  through  public  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc 
tion  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  to  gain  an  education. 

In  fact,  a  new  class  structure  has  developed  with  the  Communist 
Party  bureaucracy  composed  largely  of  workers  and  peasants  but 
including  a  large  number  of  middle-class  intellectuals  in  a  privi 
leged  position.  Supported  by  the  army,  the  police,  and  the  Govern 
ment  apparatus  and  ruling  in  the  name  of  the  workers  and  peas 
ants,  this  new  bureaucratic  class  has  assumed  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  former  aristocracy.  It  is  preoccupied  with 
protecting  its  vested  interests  and  fosters  primarily  the  interests 
of  its  own  kind ;  it  tends  to  become  isolated  from  the  working  class 
it  claims  to  represent. 

The  former  upper  class  has  been  destroyed  through  the  expropri 
ation  of  its  land  and  wealth,  the  nationalization  of  industry,  and 
the  collectivization  of  agriculture.  Some  members  of  the  former 
ruling  class  have  been  preserved  in  positions  of  authority  which  the 
regime  cannot  yet  fill  with  its  own  people,  but  most  have  been  im 
prisoned,  forced  to  take  menial  jobs,  or  have  fled  to  West  Germany. 

The  former  middle  class  has  been  maintained  to  some  extent,  but 
weakened  and  under  close  control  by  the  Communist  authorities. 
Middle-class  professional  people  have  been  encouraged  to  continue 
their  practices  within  the  Communist  system,  but  many  have  pre 
ferred  to  move  to  West  Germany.  As  of  early  1960,  many  small 
businessmen  and  farmers  were  permitted  to  continue  to  operate  on 
a  private  basis  and  even  to  hire  workers.  The  strenuous  collectiviza 
tion  campaign  of  1959  and  early  1960,  however,  seriously  under 
mined  the  position  of  private  farmers;  the  Government  claimed 
that  all  farmers  had  been  brought  within  the  socialist  system. 
Small  businessmen  were  also  being  threatened  with  expropriation 
of  their  property. 

The  Communist  regime  has  publicized  its  many  programs  of 
assistance  to  the  workers  and  peasants:  Its  vast  public  welfare 
system ;  its  support  of  cultural,  educational,  and  recreational  pro 
grams  ;  its  sponsorship  of  free  education ;  and  the  voice  which  the 
workers  and  peasants  have  been  given  in  the  operation  of  industry 
and  agriculture.  In  fact,  however,  the  workers  and  peasants  are 
maintained  in  a  position  of  protected,  but  disciplined,  subordina- 
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tion.  Their  influence  over  governmental  and  economic  policy  has 
been  preempted  by  the  Communist  bureaucracy;  their  freedom  of 
movement  has  been  circumscribed  and  even  their  leisure  time  has 
been  seized  by  the  Communist's  insistence  that  they  participate  in 
numerous  regime-sponsored  mass  organizations. 

Social  advancement  in  East  Germany  is  predicated  on  loyalty  to 
and  active  participation  in  the  Communist  Party  program.  Educa 
tional  and  thus  professional  opportunities  are  open  primarily  to 
those  the  Party  considers  useful.  The  rigidity  of  the  hierarchy 
within  the  Party  bureaucracy  means  that  status  is  always  subject 
to  radical  shifting  by  superiors.  Accusations  of  disloyalty,  ineffi 
ciency,  or  merely  failure  to  follow  closely  enough  the  shifts  in 
Party  policy  may  lead  to  demotion,  ouster  from  the  privileged 
class,  or  even  imprisonment. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Prewar  Germany  never  experienced  a  social  revolution  of  the 
type  that  molded  most  other  modern  Western  European  societies. 
As  a  result,  the  German  social  structure  retained  a  remarkable 
continuity,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Feudalism 

The  German  feudal  system  which  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
fragmentation  of  political  and  economic  power  after  the  breakup  of 
Charlemagne's  empire  in  the  late  ninth  century  created  two  widely 
separated  social  classes — the  landed  aristocracy  and  the  common 
ers,  mainly  peasants. 

The  aristocracy  was  a  numerically  small  group  of  hereditary 
nobles  who  owed  theoretical  allegiance  to  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 
but  were  in  fact  largely  independent  within  their  own  realms.  The 
German  lands  disintegrated  into  hundreds  of  principalities,  duchies, 
marches,  and  minor  holdings,  in  each  of  which  the  noble  ruler  was 
free — within  the  restraints  of  feudal  custom — to  rule  his  subordi 
nate  knights,  peasants,  servants,  and  serfs  as  he  saw  fit.  The  rulers 
maintained  private  armies,  and  the  more  powerful  forced  their 
weaker  neighbors  to  pay  homage  to  them  in  return  for  protection. 

Within  the  hierarchy  of  aristocracy,  the  most  powerful  nobles 
were  rulers  of  extensive  realms,  and  seven  of  the  princes  were 
hereditary  electors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  who  was  chosen 
from  among  their  ranks.  The  hierarchy  was  never  strictly  ob 
served,  however,  since,  particularly  after  the  14th  century,  many 
members  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  hereditary  nobility,  the  knights 
(Ritter) ,  owed  allegiance  directly  to  the  Emperor.  In  addition  to 
the  hereditary  nobility,  high  church  officials — bishops  and  abbots — 
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were  considered  part  of  the  aristocracy,  organizing  their  large  land- 
holdings  as  feudal  estates.  The  most  powerful  bishops  shared  with 
the  lay  princes  in  the  election  of  the  Emperor. 

Until  the  12th  century,  many  peasants  owned  their  own  land  and 
were  free  of  allegiance  to  anyone  but  the  Emperor.  Civil  war  and 
the  weakening  of  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  gradually  reduced 
the  poorer  free  peasants  to  the  status  of  serfs  tied  by  feudal  obliga 
tions  to  noblemen  to  whom  they  turned  for  protection  (see  ch.  2, 
Historical  Setting) .  The  stronger  freemen  became  knights  bound 
by  vassalage  to  higher  nobles  but  keeping  serfs  in  their  own  name. 
Serfdom  was  by  the  13th  century  the  almost  universal  base  of 
the  German  social  structure.  The  serfs  were  tied  to  their  land  and 
were  forced  to  yield  service  to  their  lord  and  to  submit  to  his 
authority,  which  extended  to  his  right  to  inflict  capital  punishment. 

The  Medieval  Cities 

In  the  late  Middle  Ages,  trading  centers  became  important  and 
developed  into  cities  virtually  independent  of  the  feudal  nobility. 
They  were  not  large  by  modern  standards — the  largest  was  about 
20,000  in  population — and  they  were  crowded  and  small  in  area, 
but  they  possessed  considerable  wealth,  amassed  in  trade  and  in 
dustry.  They  often  extended  their  control  over  the  surrounding 
countryside  and  formed  leagues  of  cities  for  defense  and  control 
of  trade.  Examples  are  the  short-lived  Rhenish  and  Swabian 
Leagues  and  the  more  permanent  and  more  important  Hanseatic 
League  of  Baltic  and  north  German  cities,  numbering  nearly  100 
cities  at  one  time. 

The  wealth  of  the  cities  tended  to  be  concentrated  in  a  few  fam 
ilies,  who  set  up  hereditary  oligarchies  which  controlled  the  cities 
and  competed  with  the  landed  aristocracy  in  many  ways.  The  rich 
merchants  and  financiers  of  the  cities  formed  a  social  class  of 
burghers,  or  citizens,  which  was  next  to  the  nobles  and  clergy  in 
importance. 

The  bulk  of  the  population,  socially  inferior  to  the  small  group  of 
wealthy  ruling  families,  was  organized  into  numerous  guilds  for 
controlling  the  various  industries  and  for  social  and  religious  pur 
poses.  These  corporations  included  the  masters,  journeymen,  and 
apprentices.  The  three  states  were  sharply  differentiated;  promo 
tions  to  the  next  higher  involved  fixed  examination  and  ceremonies. 
A  high  degree  of  specialization  among  the  several  guilds  of  a  city 
or  town  caused  interminable  disputes  about  ranking  of  the  occupa 
tions.  Out  of  the  urban  craftsmen  was  created  a  small  class  of 
"small  citizens/'  who  had  many  distinctions  among  themselves  and 
who  considered  themselves  to  be  socially  superior  to  the  peasantry 
outside  the  towns  and  the  casual  laborers  of  the  towns. 
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Despite  their  wealth,  the  cities  were  past  their  zenith  by  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  because  of  their  division  and  isola 
tion,  they  could  not  cope  with  the  princely  power  which  was  pitted 
against  them  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Gradually  their  power 
declined,  and  many  were  incorporated  into  the  increasingly  power 
ful  states. 

Changing  Aristocracy  of  the  Junkers 

The  rigid  class  structure  associated  with  the  feudal  system  was 
perpetuated  in  the  German  lands  long  after  it  had  begun  to  lose 
significance  elsewhere  in  western  Europe.  The  impoverishment  of 
the  cities  and  of  the  remaining  free  peasants  brought  about  by  the 
16th-century  Thirty  Years'  War  gave  the  powerful  aristocratic 
landholders  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  their  vas 
sals.  In  the  southwestern  areas,  the  land  was  fractioned  into  almost 
2,000  individual  states,  each  owned  and  completely  controlled  by  a 
knight.  In  the  eastern  areas — the  territories  which  became  part  of 
Prussia — petty  nobles  accrued  huge  landholdings.  These  Junkers, 
whose  interests  were  fostered  by  the  absolutist  Prussian  rulers, 
maintained  their  subject  peasants  in  the  depressed  status  of  serfs 
long  after  serfdom  had  been  abandoned  elsewhere.  Their  form  of 
feudalism  was  more  repressive  than  any  Germany  had  known 
earlier. 

Through  the  younger  sons  of  the  Junker  families  who,  denied  the 
right  to  inherit  their  father's  role  as  landowner,  became  high  func 
tionaries  of  the  centralized  Prussian  state  and  officers  in  the  elite 
Prussian  Army  Corps,  the  rigid  social  hierarchy  was  transferred 
from  a  purely  land-based  society  to  one  in  which  the  aristocracy 
was  identified  with  the  leadership  of  a  powerful  government  bu 
reaucracy.  The  Junkers  were  able  to  make  the  officer  corps  of  the 
growing  Prussian  Army  almost  a  private  preserve,  to  restrict  ac 
cess  to  higher  education  to  their  own  class,  and  to  gain  control  of 
the  Prussian  bureaucracy  and  diplomatic  corps. 

The  Prussian  nobility  developed  to  a  high  degree  the  traditional 
aristocratic  mores:  Dueling  was  retained  as  the  usual  means  of 
settling  questions  of  honor  between  nobles ;  exaggerated  deference 
was  paid  social  superiors  and  disdain  shown  those  considered  lower 
on  the  social  scale;  loyalty  to  the  King  was  basic  to  their  code  of 
honor,  with  which  there  could  be  no  compromise;  jealousy  of  their 
prerogatives  was  extreme.  The  Junkers  were  not,  on  the  whole,  a 
cultivated  or  intellectual  group. 

Although  membership  in  a  noble  family  was  normally  required 
for  acceptance  into  the  upper  class  until  the  time  of  World  War  I, 
a  few  members  of  the  rising  intellectual  class  were  socially  ac 
cepted  by  the  aristocracy — a  few  individuals  of  unnoble  birth  were 
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able  in  the  17th  century  and  later  to  gain  recognition  as  scholars  or 
artists  of  the  first  rank.  Gradually,  during  the  late  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  a  few  marriages  between  nobles  and  commoners,  es 
pecially  between  impoverished  aristocrats  and  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  bankers  or  businessmen,  were  countenanced,  but  generally 
commoner  wives  were  not  admitted  to  the  most  formal  social  func 
tions  of  their  noble  husbands. 

Influence  of  19th-century  Industrialization 

With  the  industrialization  and  urbanization  of  Germany,  wealthy 
commercial  and  industrial  families  developed,  who  composed  an 
upper  middle  class,  along  with  academicians,  artists,  untitled  army 
officers,  and  higher  officials.  The  class  exhibited  much  variation 
from  region  to  region  and  according  to  individual  means.  But 
certain  complex  rules  of  dress  and  etiquette  were  mandatory,  along 
with  large  domestic  establishments,  many  servants,  and  lavish 
entertainment.  The  class  emulated  the  nobility;  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Germany  some  Junkers  who  became  industrial  capitalists 
formed  a  bridge  between  the  upper  middle  class  and  the  aristocracy. 
There  was  some  movement  from  the  upper  middle  class,  primarily 
by  marriage,  to  the  aristocracy,  and  a  few  newly  wealthy  members 
were  being  recruited  from  the  lower  middle  class  all  the  time. 

An  effective  device  for  maintaining  class  boundaries  was  the 
restriction  of  expensive  higher  education  to  the  well  to  do,  since 
high  school  and  university  education  was  necessary  for  admission 
to  the  professions  and  civil  service  positions.  A  social  gap  which 
transcended  most  other  considerations  was  maintained  between 
those  with  a  higher  education  and  those  without. 

Associated  with  the  trade  centers  and  guilds  which  survived 
from  the  Middle  Ages  were  craftsmen  and  shopkeepers,  who,  along 
with  public  officials  of  lesser  ranks,  formed  a  lower  middle  class. 
During  the  19th  century  the  crafts  and  trades  were  freed  from 
compulsory  guild  membership.  Factory  production  and  modern 
capitalism  invaded  the  territory  of  the  craftsmen,  who  did  not 
usually  have  the  means  to  compete,  and  some  craftsmen  were  de 
graded  to  the  working  class.  However,  because  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  industry  and  governmental  agencies,  the  ranks  of  the  lower 
middle  class  were  swelled  by  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  lesser 
officials  and  white-collar  workers. 

The  lower  middle  class  played  an  important  role  in  history. 
Aside  from  furnishing  a  solid  basis  for  economic  life,  the  class  has 
contributed  many  individuals  to  the  artistic  and  intellectual  activi 
ties  of  Germany.  One  way  to  rise  in  the  world  was  by  getting  a 
higher  education,  which  usually  was  prohibitively  expensive,  or  by 
becoming  an  artist,  writer,  or  composer  and  attracting  the  patron- 
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age  of  the  wealthy.  Movement  was  possible  from  the  lower  middle 
class  to  the  upper  middle  class,  although  full  acceptance  usually 
took  more  than  one  generation.  Members  of  the  lower  middle  class 
were  usually  very  conscious  of  their  social  status,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  urban  workers  and  the  farmers  beneath  them.  The 
number  of  urban  workers  increased  enormously  with  the  great 
growth  of  cities  which  took  place  in  the  19th  century  under  the 
belated  influence  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  Germany.  By  1933, 
about  half  of  the  population  was  located  in  cities  (see  ch.  3,  Geog 
raphy  and  Population). 

Working  conditions  were  hard,  and  life  of  the  city  workers  was 
often  difficult — at  best  above  poverty,-  but  without  reserves  of  any 
kind.  For  most  of  them,  the  main  object  in  life  was  to  find  and 
keep  employment.  Higher  education  as  a  means  of  advancement 
for  their  children  was  not  feasible  financially  for  more  than  2 
percent,  at  most.  Most  of  the  boys  were  apprenticed  to  learn  a 
trade  at  the  age  of  14,  after  6  years  or  less  of  formal  schooling. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  two-thirds  of  the  popula 
tion  still  lived  on  the  land,  largely  in  a  feudal  condition,  which 
persisted  until  relatively  recently.  Large  numbers  moved  to  the 
rapidly  growing  cities  during  the  19th  century,  and  the  rural 
population  became  a  proportionately  smaller  part  of  the  total  pop 
ulation.  The  decrees  emancipating  the  peasantry  in  Prussia  in  the 
early  1800's  were  not  fully  carried  out,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Prussia,  until  after  1918.  In  Austria  and  Bavaria, 
serfdom  was  not  abolished  until  1848,  and  even  then  the  emancipa 
tion  was  far  from  complete.  There  was  relatively  greater  freedom 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  landowning  farmers  in  the  Rhineland, 
but  in  general  the  rural  population  always  has  been  more  conserva 
tive  in  all  ways  and  more  regionally  diversified  than  the  population 
of  the  cities. 

The  rigidity  of  this  social  system  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
mechanistic  approach  of  Marx  to  the  question  of  class  warfare. 
Through  his  writings,  the  class  struggle  assumed  an  important 
role  in  shifting  the  social  structure  of  19th-century  Germany.  The 
interests  of  the  workers  were  represented  by  the  Socialist  Party 
and  labor  unions,  which  permitted  workers  to  organize  their  resent 
ment  against  the  middle  class.  The  aristocracy,  wealthy  business 
men,  and  large  landowners  pooled  their  interests  against  the  rising 
proletariat  and  were  able  to  maintain  their  strong  hold  on  the 
Government.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  Chancellor  von 
Bismarck  promulgated  a  far-reaching  public  welfare  and  education 
program  for  the  workers  and  peasants  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
too  aggressive  action  in  their  own  interests.  His  policy  of  opening 
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educational  opportunities  for  all  classes  spelled  the  ultimate  doom 
of  a  rigid  social  structure. 

Social  Structure  in  the  Weimar  Republic 

World  War  I  and  the  attempted  Communist  revolution  of  1918 
had  comparatively  little  immediate  effect  on  the  traditional  social 
structure.  The  monarchy  was  abolished  and  with  it  the  official 
status  of  the  aristocracy.  However,  positions  of  leadership  were 
assumed  by  wealthy  businessmen,  bureaucrats,  and  army  officers, 
many  of  whom  were  former  aristocrats.  No  far-reaching  land  re 
form  took  place  in  Germany  as  it  did  in  many  other  parts  of 
Europe,  so  the  large  estates  were  left  intact.  On  the  whole,  the 
upper  classes  remained  aloof  from  political  activity,  which  was 
assumed  by  the  middle  and  working  classes.  The  middle  class  was 
quickly  alienated  by  the  weaknesses  of  the  Weimar  governments 
and  was  highly  susceptible  to  the  demogogic  appeals  of  nationalist 
extremists,  such  as  the  National  Socialists  (Nazis) .  They  were  also 
severely  hit  by  the  runaway  inflation  of  the  early  1920's,  which 
pauperized  many  of  them,  while  leaving  the  upper  classes  relatively 
unharmed.  Thus,  the  Nazis  were  able  to  draw  much  of  their 
original  support  from  the  disenchanted  middle  class. 

Nazi  Period 

Once  in  power  in  the  early  1930's,  the  Nazis  ignored  their  pro 
gram  to  create  a  more  or  less  uniform  German  social  structure. 
They  maintained  a  rigid  society  over  which  they  established  a  new 
aristocracy  of  high  Nazi  party  officials,  many  of  whom  had  come 
from  the  lower  classes  and  had  risen  to  positions  of  authority  solely 
because  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Nazi  cause.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
break  the  economic  power  of  the  large  landowners  or  industrialists ; 
indeed,  their  support — though  sometimes  reluctantly  given — was 
an  important  source  of  Nazi  strength.  On  the  whole,  the  Nazis 
maintained  the  traditional  social  structure,  merely  superimposing 
their  own  aristocracy.  They  abolished  virtually  all  social  organiza 
tions — trade  unions,  private  welfare  groups,  women's  and  youth 
movements — and  forced  the  people  to  join  mass  organizations 
under  their  control. 

WEST  GERMAN  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 

The  social  structure  in  West  Germany  is  based  on  traditional 
foundations.  The  division  into  upper  class,  upper  middle,  lower 
middle,  urban  working,  and  peasant  classes  is  still  applicable, 
although  the  composition  of  the  classes  has  changed,  and  they  are 
not  as  clearly  distinguishable  from  one  another  as  formerly. 
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As  before,  there  are  minute  gradations  within  each  of  the  classes, 
and  each  individual  is  constantly  preoccupied  with  the  evaluation  of 
his  status  in  terms  of  that  of  neighbors,  fellow  workers,  and  others 
whom  he  meets  in  daily  life.  Titles,  dress,  accent,  manners,  and 
interests  serve  as  guides.  The  complexity  of  the  criteria  brings 
forth  the  comment  from  West  Germans  that  no  one  is  the  equal  of 
anyone  else. 

Wealth,  official  position,  membership  in  aristocratic  families,  and 
education  still  command  customary  privileges.  Each  individual  is 
expected  to  know  his  place  within  the  social  scale  so  that  he  can  be 
respectful  to  those  above  him  and  treat  indifferently  or  rudely 
those  below  him.  Treatment  by  policemen,  officials,  or  anyone  in 
authority  depends  upon  social  class ;  those  at  the  bottom  can  be 
treated  rudely,  and  those  at  the  top  are  accorded  the  greatest  of 
deference. 

In  general,  a  person  must  have  two  of  three  qualifications  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  higher  ranks :  Wealth,  family  background, 
or  education.  Any  one  of  these  taken  alone  will  generally  not  be 
enough  to  get  one  accepted  by  the  higher  classes.  Thus,  an  edu 
cated  man  will  usually  need  to  have  the  money  to  live  at  a  certain 
minimum  standard  or  an  appropriate  family  tree  before  he  is  ac 
cepted  by  the  upper  middle  class.  Complex  rules  must  be  observed, 
especially  for  those  who  are  trying  to  be  accepted  by  a  class  higher 
than  the  one  into  which  they  were  born. 

West  Germany,  like  other  highly  industrialized  countries,  is 
tending  more  and  more  toward  social  stratification  based  on  per 
sonal  achievement  rather  than  upon  heredity.  Education,  there 
fore,  has  become  extremely  important  as  a  means  to  social  advance 
ment.  Great  sacrifices  are  made  by  families  in  order  to  give  their 
children  higher  education. 

Universities  are  filled  to  capacity  and  beyond;  in  1959  the  Min 
istry  of  the  Interior  proposed  that  examinations  be  made  more 
difficult  in  order  to  cut  down  the  size  of  university  enrollment.  The 
proposal  met  with  objections  from  all  sides,  for  the  students  and 
their  ambitious  parents  want  more,  rather  than  fewer,  degrees  to 
become  available.  The  faculties  have  been  agitating  for  more 
facilities  rather  than  for  cutbacks  (see  ch.  10,  Education) . 

The  belief  in  education  as  a  means  of  social  advancement  is  veri 
fied  in  actuality,  for  in  a  1955  survey  of  3,400  persons,  only  15 
percent  of  the  men  with  a  grammar-school  education  had  managed 
to  move  upward  socially,  but  53  percent  of  those  with  a  university 
education  had  moved  upward  from  the  social  position  of  their 
parents. 
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The  Upper  Class 

The  upper  class  is  a  small  part  of  the  population  of  West  Ger 
many,  consisting  of  members  of  the  aristocracy  who  still  have  the 
means  to  live  well,  large  landowners,  and  the  extremely  wealthy. 
Relatively  few  people  receive  large  incomes;  only  about  15,000 
people  earn  over  DM50,000  (about  $12,000)  per  year. 

The  ranks  of  the  upper  class  was  swelled  potentially  by  the 
landowners  who  left  East  Germany  when  their  estates  were  con 
fiscated,  but  many  of  these  do  not  have  the  means  to  live  in  the 
upper-class  manner,  and  the  class  as  a  whole  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
power  through  loss  of  lands  in  the  east. 

West  German  large  landowners  retain  most  of  their  property. 
Most  of  them  live  quietly  on  their  estates  and  keep  aloof  from 
active  participation  in  politics.  Some  of  them  retained  monarchist 
hopes  after  the  war,  but  they  have  become  more  and  more  accus 
tomed  to  the  idea  that  West  Germany  will  follow  some  democratic 
form  of  government.  Their  prestige  is  high  and  their  social  posi 
tion  rarely  questioned. 

The  overt  distinction  between  the  upper  class  and  the  upper 
middle  class  has  become  blurred,  since  it  is  possible  for  extremely 
wealthy  persons  who  are  not  of  noble  birth  to  live  in  the  manner  of 
those  who  are  descended  from  the  aristocracy.  But  it  is  still  easier 
for  a  person  from  the  old  aristocracy  to  be  accepted  into  the  upper 
circle  than  for  one  who  is  not,  if  their  other  qualifications  are 
approximately  equal.  Newly  rich  persons  are  easily  detectable  and 
are  marked  as  such  by  the  members  of  the  upper  class ;  acceptance 
is  a  matter  of  time  and  personal  qualifications. 

Nonetheless,  industrial  magnates  have  taken  over  much  of  the 
social  power  and  prestige  formerly  monopolized  by  the  aristocracy. 
The  separation  of  West  Germany  from  Berlin  is  given  as  one  of  the 
main  reasons  by  Germans  for  the  decline  of  the  old  upper  class, 
which  has  not  been  able  to  reestablish  its  former  close  contact  with 
the  diplomatic  corps  and  to  carry  on  the  same  sort  of  social  life  in 
Bonn  as  formerly  in  Berlin,  Bonn  is  too  small  to  take  the  place  of 
Berlin,  and  the  capitals  of  the  Lander  (states)  do  not  carry  the 
necessary  political  weight.  In  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  which  have 
regained  their  prewar  status,  many  businessmen  and  industrialists 
have  been  able  to  occupy  social  positions  alongside  members  of  the 
old  elite. 

The  Middle  Class 

The  middle  class  is  less  sharply  defined  from  the  classes  above 
and  below  than  ever  before.  Within  the  middle  class  are  many 
categories  which  are  not  clearly  separated ;  the  old  upper  and  lower 
middle  classes  merge  in  a  middle  middle  class.  The  top  ranks  in  the 
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middle  class  include  physicians,  lawyers,  engineers  with  doctoral 
degrees,  officials  with  titles,  manufacturers,  teachers  with  degrees, 
well-to-do  merchants,  industrial  managers,  and  executives.  Status 
within  the  upper  middle  class  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
money  earned,  title,  and  the  level  in  the  official  hierarchy;  the 
combinations  of  these  and  other  factors  are  manifold. 

The  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  class,  which  have  grown  out  of 
industrial  development  and  large-scale  production,  include  minor 
public  officials,  white-collar  workers,  schoolteachers,  shopkeepers, 
independent  craftsmen,  foremen  in  factories,  and  their  equivalents. 

The  middle  class  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  war  in  loss  of 
property  and  income.  Since  property  in  the  form  of  land  and  build 
ings  is  no  longer  the  prime  criterion  for  social  standing,  a  new  way 
of  life  has  been  gradually  emerging  in  which  style  of  living  is  most 
important.  Expenditure  on  food,  drink,  clothing,  cars,  and  domestic 
equipment  has  been  increasing  year  by  year  since  the  war:  The 
increase  in  living  expenses  of  an  average  middle-class  family  of 
four  almost  doubled  between  1950  and  1957. 

Despite  the  relative  decline  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  mid 
dle  class  in  comparison  with  skilled  workers,  class  barriers  have  not 
been  eliminated  because  social  distinctions  depend  upon  more  than 
economic  considerations.  Even  though  a  university  lecturer,  for 
example,  may  earn  less  than  a  mechanic,  he  dresses  differently, 
expects  to  be  treated  with  deference,  and  has  different  interests 
and  friends.  Titles,  positions  held  in  an  official  hierarchy,  higher 
education,  types  of  work,  dress,  accent,  and  family  background  are 
still  very  important  in  the  process  of  social  ranking  by  which  each 
individual  must  try  to  find  his  niche  in  the  social  scale. 

West  Germany  is  becoming  more  middle-class  minded  than  ever 
before,  because  of  the  loss  of  power  by  the  upper  classes  and  the 
relatively  great  increase  of  workers'  incomes  over  the  middle-class 
incomes.  This  mentality  was  illustrated  by  a  survey  in  which  peo 
ple  identified  themselves  in  a  social  scale  consisting  of  upper  class, 
middle  class,  working  class,  and  lower  class.  The  results  showed  a 
definite  tendency  to  converge  toward  the  middle,  for  only  2  percent 
rated  themselves  as  upper  class  and  5  percent  as  lower  class ;  the 
rest  rated  themselves  in  the  middle  and  working  classes,  in  about 
equal  proportions.  Particularly  important  was  the  tendency  for 
persons  of  the  lower  categories  of  the  rural  and  urban  workers  to 
think  of  themselves  as  middle  class. 

In  another  survey  of  2,000  people  representing  a  cross  section  of 
the  adult  population,  almost  3  times  as  many  persons  judged  that  a 
store  clerk  earning  DM300  a  month  had  more  prestige  than  a 
f oundryworker  earning  DM450.  The  type  of  work  is  still  significant, 
despite  the  increased  importance  of  money  earned.  A  significant 
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distinction  is  still  made  between  Beamte  (official)  and  Angestellte 
(employee) . 

Urban  Working  Class 

The  urban  workers  form  the  largest  class  and  have  the  lowest 
status,  along  with  the  rural  workers  and  farmers.  The  great  dis 
tinction  between  urban  and  rural  has  become  less  and  less  clear 
because  of  the  improvement  of  communications.  Many  workers  in 
villages  around  the  towns  and  cities  commute  daily  to  work  in  the 
factories ;  they  may  own  a  small  farm  which  gives  them  some  de 
gree  of  self-sufficiency,  although  they  do  not  have  all  the  animals 
and  equipment  the  farmers  have.  City  workers  still  tend  to  look 
down  upon  the  farmers,  although  the  farmers  may  often  have  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

The  increase  in  real  wages  for  industrial  workers,  which  have 
almost  doubled  since  1939,  has  released  many  of  the  working-class 
families  from  the  uncertainty  of  poverty,  and  full  employment  has 
relieved  them  of  the  anxiety  about  losing  their  jobs.  A  result 
appears  to  be  that  the  workers  are  taking  on  more  middle-class 
values,  especially  in  regard  to  social  advancement  for  their  children. 

Amount  of  pay  no  longer  serves  to  differentiate  between  the 
middle  class  and  the  workers,  for  there  is  considerable  overlap.  In 
1900  a  higher  official  earned  10  times  as  much  as  a  laborer;  now 
he  earns  3  times  as  much.  The  wages  of  some  skilled  laborers  are 
often  considerably  more  than  the  salaries  of  professionals  who  have 
had  4  years  at  the  university.  Among  the  working  class  and  the 
lower  middle  class  the  income  of  the  families  is  often  augmented 
by  earnings  of  members  other  than  the  principal  wage  earners 
(see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force) . 

The  Peasantry 

The  farmers  are  still  the  most  conservative  of  all  the  classes; 
they  retain  regional  and  local  traditions  of  speech,  dress,  and  atti 
tude  much  more  strongly  than  any  other  segment  of  the  population. 
They  are  also  the  most  exclusive  of  the  classes,  because  they  tend 
to  turn  inward  to  their  own  kind  and  to  avoid  contact  with  persons 
from  other  classes,  other  regions,  and  from  the  cities.  Work,  fam 
ily,  and  land  are  the  farmer's  chief  preoccupations.  They  tend  to 
oppose  change,  especially  in  the  farming  system.  The  farmers  suf 
fered  less  than  the  rest  of  the  population  from  the  war,  since  pro 
portionately  much  less  of  their  wealth  was  destroyed.  Immediately 
after  the  war  they  were  much  better  housed  and  able  to  feed  them 
selves.  They  also  profited,  enormously  in  Home  cases,  from  the 
black-market  trade  in  the  time  of  severe  shortage  of  food. 

Within  the  farming  group,  the  social  distinctions  are  usually 
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based  on  size  of  farm  and  the  number  of  animals  owned.  The 
wealthier  farmers  send  their  children  to  high  school,  technological 
colleges,  and  universities.  The  sons  who  do  not  expect  to  take  over 
the  farms  become  hired  hands,  artisans,  or  shopkeepers  or  they 
move  into  the  city  to  become  urban  workers. 

Expellees  and  Refugees 

Expellees  and  refugees  can  no  longer  be  recognized  as  a  distinct 
social  group  or  groups,  for  despite  the  large  numbers  of  persons 
who  have  come  into  West  Germany  since  the  war,  assimilation  has 
gone  far  enough  to  disperse  them  into  the  social  system.  But  they 
are  not  all  satisfied,  for  the  loss  of  wealth  and  social  postion  suf 
fered  by  many  of  them  often  has  not  been  recovered.  If  social 
advance  is  not  possible  for  the  parents,  the  impetus  is  directed  to 
education  for  the  children. 

Organizations 

Despite  the  postwar  tendencies  for  West  Germans  to  turn  inward 
to  their  families  for  their  main  satisfactions,  they  can  still  be  called 
a  nation  of  joiners,  for  most  of  the  prewar  organizations  have  been 
revived.  Labor  unions,  employers'  associations,  consumers'  co 
operatives,  and  agricultural  organizations  are  examples  of  large 
special-interest  groups.  Even  more  numerous  are  organizations 
based  on  sports  and  cultural  activities,  particularly  those  concern 
ing  music.  Even  more  informal  and  localized  are  the  groups  of 
regular  customers  at  cafes  and  restaurants  who  occupy  tables  re 
served  for  them;  although  the  custom  is  not  as  strong  as  previ 
ously,  it  continues  (see  ch.  9,  Artistic  and  Intellectual  Expression; 
ch.  11,  Religion;  ch.  15,  Labor  Relations  and  Organization;  ch.  21, 
Political  Dynamics). 

Women's  Organizations 

Although  West  German  women,  in  general,  have  little  interest  in 
political  equality  and  continue  to  express  their  ideal  to  be  wives 
and  mothers,  the  social  attitudes  of  some  women  have  changed. 
Many  women  had  to  work  outside  the  home  during  and  after  the 
war ;  the  surplus  of  women  and  the  large  number  of  widows  have 
forced  many  women  to  become  the  primary  breadwinners  for  their 
families.  In  addition,  many  wives  have  continued  to  work  part  or 
full  time  in  order  to  supplement  the  incomes  of  their  husbands. 
One  result  of  full  employment  has  been  to  create  a  demand  for 
women  in  commerce  and  industry. 

The  idea  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  is  gaining  some  ground; 
the  Constitution  grants  equality  in  principle,  and  there  is  agitation 
to  pay  women  equally  for  equal  work.  Also,  many  of  the  working 
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women,  particularly  in  white-collar  positions,  have  shown  a  greater 
degree  of  interest  in  dress  and  international  fashions  than  before. 
Women  students  and  secretaries,  who  must  depend  on  their  own 
efforts  for  their  livelihood,  along  with  their  male  counterparts  have 
a  new  taste  for  sobriety  and  independence.  In  the  attitude  of  this 
new  feminine  element  in  West  Germany  may  lie  the  most  important 
difference  to  prewar  Germany. 

The  tendency  is  not,  however,  completely  new,  for  a  small  num 
ber  of  German  women  have  taken  part  in  public  life  for  a  relatively 
long  period.  Women  were  given  the  vote  in  1919,  and  by  1926  there 
were  32  women  in  the  Reichstag,  compared  to  3  women  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  In  the  Bundestag  in  1959  there  were  48  women,  forming 
a  high  proportion  in  comparison  to  other  legislative  bodies  in  the 
world.  The  number  of  women  students  in  the  universities  increased 
from  1,500  in  1909  to  25,000  in  1957,  but  most  of  the  increase  took 
place  between  1925  and  1930,  and  the  proportion  of  women  stu 
dents  has  been  almost  stationary  in  recent  years.  Women  occupy 
a  small  number  of  top  positions  in  the  administration,  but  the 
number  is  only  slightly  greater  than  it  was  in  the  Weimar  Republic. 

The  Federal  Association  of  German  Industries,  to  its  surprise, 
found  in  1959  that  one  out  of  five  companies  was  directed  by  a 
woman.  Over  600,000  women  own  and  manage  companies  which 
employ  3  million  people — one-sixth  of  the  wage  and  salary  earners. 
Only  30  percent  of  these  women  inherited  their  companies  from 
fathers  or  husbands ;  the  remainder  founded  the  companies  them 
selves.  Most  of  their  companies  are  in  the  clothing,  cosmetics, 
hairdressing,  and  food  and  drink  industries,  but  women  also  own 
and  manage  iron-ore  mines,  deep-sea  fishing,  coal  mines,  and 
chemical  and  engineering  concerns.  When,  in  1959,  200  of  these 
businesswomen  met  in  Munich  for  a  business  congress,  husbands 
were  invited,  but  only  2  came. 

Most  women's  organizations  have  a  cultural  or  religious  basis. 
Some  women's  associations  have  joined  together  at  the  organiza 
tional  level  to  represent  women's  interests.  A  Joint  Information 
Service  on  Questions  Affecting  Women's  Interests  has  been  estab 
lished  only  with  difficulty,  for  aside  from  the  disinclination  of 
women  to  organize  themselves,  there  has  been  the  obstacle  of 
discontinuity  because  of  the  Nazi  ban  on  women's  organizations. 

In  all,  about  70  women's  organizations  have  been  established 
since  1945,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Working  Asso 
ciation  of  German  Catholic  Women,  the  Lutheran  Women  Workers 
of  Germany,  and  the  Working  Association  of  Superdenominational 
and  Non-Party  Women's  Organizations  of  Germany.  A  special 
women's  department  has  been  established  by  the  Bundestag  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  under  a  senior  woman  official.  She  has 
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the  duties  of  helping  to  prepare  legislative  bills  relating  to  women, 
to  strengthen  the  relationship  between  the  administration  and 
women's  organizations,  and  to  promote  all  measures  designed  to 
improve  the  position  of  women. 

Youth  Organizations 

Postwar  youth  has  shown  few  or  none  of  the  old  tendencies 
either  to  form  groups  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  population, 
as  in  the  youth  movements  of  the  early  20th  century,  or  to  be  en 
gaged  actively  in  politics,  as  in  the  Weimar  Republic.  Reaction  to 
regimentation  under  Hitler  produced  a  generally  reserved  attitude 
toward  mass  organizations  and  political  activities.  Youth  has  been 
as  atomized  and  individualized  as  the  rest  of  the  population,  and 
young  people  are  possibly  even  less  interested  in  politics  than  their 
elders.  Nonetheless,  youth  organizations  were  revived  and  grad 
ually  gained  an  impressive  membership. 

The  strongest  youth  organizations  in  the  early  postwar  period 
were  those  associated  with  the  churches ;  voluntary  youth  groups 
were  encouraged  by  German  authorities  and  the  occupying  powers 
in  order  to  help  deal  with  the  special  problems  of  the  young  in  the 
chaotic  period  after  the  war.  Membership  in  10,000  youth  groups 
in  1947  already  equaled  the  1932  membership,  although  the  char 
acter  and  spirit  of  the  groups  were  very  different. 

Even  before  the  founding  of  the  Federal  Republic,  a  national 
organization  of  youth  groups,  the  Deutscher  Bundes  Jugendring 
(German  Federal  Youth  Ring) ,  had  been  formed.  It  was  a  volun 
tary  organization  which  embraced  the  youth  rings  of  all  the  Lander 
and  West  Berlin  along  with  14  other  youth  organizations,  with  a 
total  membership  between  5  and  6  million.  The  largest  of  these  is 
the  Deutsche  Sportjugende  (German  Sport  Youth),  with  over  1.5 
million  members,  followed  by  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  youth 
organizations,  with  about  1  million  members  each,  and  the  trade- 
union  group  with  about  800,000.  The  Falcons  (Die  Falken),  a 
socialist  group,  and  the  organization  of  East  German  refugees 
number  about  100,000  each.  Some  other  organizations  are  very 
active,  although  smaller  in  numbers. 

The  aim  of  the  Youth  Ring  has  been  to  make  possible  a  healthy 
life,  socially  and  morally,  for  young  people  and  to  strengthen 
democracy  and  international  understanding.  It  has  supported  the 
interests  of  youth  in  public  and  official  issues  and  has  represented 
voluntary  youth  work.  Many  other  kinds  of  activities  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  Youth  Ring,  such  as  the  international  youth 
camp  at  the  Lorelei  rock  on  the  Rhine  in  1951,  the  Youth  Week 
in  1952,  and  international  discussions  with  other  youth  groups. 
The  Youth  Ring  is  officially  given  credit  for  awakening  young 
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Germans  from  their  political  lethargy  and  promoting"  active  par 
ticipation  in  political  problems.  The  Youth  Ring  has  been  active 
in  bringing  together  young  members  of  the  various  political  parties 
for  purposes  of  political  education. 

Noteworthy  youth  organizations  outside  the  Youth  Ring  are  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  League  of  European  Youth, 
and  other  federated  youth  clubs.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
trend  toward  less  formal  organizations,  too,  such  as  film  clubs, 
music  clubs,  jazz  clubs,  and  even  cowboy  clubs.  The  youth  or 
ganizations  publish  a  large  number  of  educational  journals  and 
papers,  with  a  total  circulation  of  about  5  million. 

The  Youth  Hostel  Movement  has  acted  as  a  means  of  bringing 
German  youth  into  contact  with  youth  from  other  countries.  In 
ternational  meetings  have  been  organized  periodically,  and  over 
400,000  foreign  guests  were  registered  among  the  nearly  8  million 
overnight  guests  in  West  German  youth  hostels  in  1957. 

The  Federal  Youth  Plan  was  instituted  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Federal  Republic  with  the  aim  of  helping  young  people,  not  only  by 
means  of  social  welfare  but  also  through  encouraging  all  forms  of 
voluntary  youth  work.  The  plan,  on  its  ninth  renewal  in  1958,  had 
a  budget  of  more  than  DM  50  million.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  young  refugees  from  East  Germany  (see  ch.  17,  Public 
Welfare) . 

EAST  GERMAN  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 

Drastic  changes  in  the  social  structure  have  taken  place  in  East 
Germany.  Communist  leaders  have  made  every  effort  to  transform 
the  society,  with  the  avowed  object  of  setting  up  a  Socialist  work 
ers'  and  peasants'  state.  The  working  class  has  been  held  to  be 
the  chief  power  in  society,  long  oppressed  by  capitalists,  and  the 
peasants  have  been  seen  to  be  a  companion  group  to  be  collectivized 
under  the  new  Communist  state.  In  theory  there  were  supposed  to 
be  only  these  two  classes.  Also,  they  are  supposed  to  be  "non- 
antagonistic,"  in  defiance  of  the  hostility  usually  found  between 
rural  and  urban  populations.  The  Communists  acknowledged  that 
the  change  could  not  be  made  immediately  and  that  elements  of 
the  capitalistic  society  would  have  to  exist  side  by  aide  with  coop 
erative  and  socialistic  elements  for  a  protracted  transition  period. 

The  landowning  aristocracy  and  wealthy  industrialists  were  re 
moved  by  denazification ;  land  reform,  involving  the  expropriation 
of  the  large  estates;  and  the  nationalization  of  heavy  industry. 
Many  persons  of  the  middle  class  were  also  deprived  of  their  social 
and  economic  positions  in  the  progressive  nationalization  and 
collectivization  of  farms  and  smaller  commercial  and  industrial 
concerns.  But  th$  removal  of  the  middle  class  has  not  been  nearly 
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as  complete  as  the  removal  of  the  upper  class,  for  many  artisans, 
businessmen,  and  professional  people  continue  to  operate  in 
dependently. 

In  the  relatively  short  time  since  the  change  was  begun,  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  has  tried  to  retain  its  traditional 
way  of  life,  with  variations  in  the  face  of  varying  pressures  and 
circumstances.  The  strength  of  tradition  is  still  great.  It  is  doubt 
ful,  for  example,  that  the  collective  farmers  form  social  groups 
distinct  from  other  farmers  or  that  cooperative  artisans  are  a 
group  distinct  from  other  artisans. 

The  new  social  structure  was  divided  according  to  new  prin 
ciples.  An  important  distinction  has  been  made  between  socialist 
(or  progressive)  and  capitalist  (or  reactionary)  sectors  of  the 
population.  Also,  a  marked  difference  in  economic  returns  has 
developed  since  the  introduction  in  1950  of  incentive  wages  and 
special  bonuses ;  great  differences  exist  in  the  wages  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  laborers  and  between  industrial  managers  and  workers. 
Although  the  differences  are  not  as  great  as  the  extremes  in  pre 
war  Germany,  they  are  much  greater  than  should  exist  theoreti 
cally  in  a  Socialist  state. 

In  theory  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  should 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  new  privileged  class.  But  in  East 
Germany,  as  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  new  managerial  elite,  with 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  old  aristocracy,  has  emerged. 
The  new  ruling  class  is  arranged  into  strata  with  cadres — their 
name  for  incumbents  of  leadership  positions  at  the  various  levels 
of  the  administrative  and  Party  hierarchy — with  the  intelligentsia 
at  the  top.  All  leaders  are  members  of  the  Socialist  Unity  (Com 
munist)  Party  (Sozialistiche  Einheitspartei  Deutschlands — SED). 
SED  terminology  distinguishes  among  political,  economic,  cultural, 
scientific,  and  administrative  cadres.  These  leaders  receive  bene 
fits  according  to  the  importance  of  their  positions.  Although  cadres 
do  not  form  social  classes,  membership  involves  the  expectation 
of  social  advancement,  through  a  scale  from  the  lowest  functionary 
in  a  Party  cell  to  plant  manager  or  member  of  the  cabinet,  accom 
panied  by  the  acquisition  of  social  and  economic  privileges.  A 
certain  number  of  workers  have  been  able  to  move  upward  into 
the  top  ranks,  often  because  political  devotion  has  been  given 
precedence  over  professional  competence. 

The  filling  of  the  cadre  positions  has  been  an  important  aspect 
of  the  new  social  organization.  Certain  functionaries  have  been 
responsible  for  selecting  cadres  from  among  eligible  applicants 
and  for  supervising  and  further  indoctrinating  all  members  of 
the  cadres.  New  members  are  selected  through  interviews,  in 
which  the  candidates'  attitudes  as  well  as  technical  qualifications 
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are  examined.  Class  origin  is  important,  also,  for  the  policy  has 
been  to  favor  persons  from  a  working-class  or  peasant  background 
and  to  discriminate  against  persons  of  middle-class  origin. 

In  general,  the  intelligentsia  forms  an  upper  class,  since  the 
social  and  economic  status  and  the  whole  manner  of  living  of  its 
members  are  so  different  from  those  of  any  other  category.  The 
intelligentsia  includes  the  top  professionals,  artists,  and  intellec 
tuals,  as  well  as  the  economic  and  political  managers  of  the 
country.  Political  conviction  has  been  the  most  important  con 
sideration,  but  loyalty  has  often  been  bought  or  reenf orced  by 
handsome  rewards.  Some  few  members  of  the  former  intelligentsia 
have  been  given  high  positions  because  of  their  technical  and  pro 
fessional  qualifications,  even  though  they  are  not  devoted  Com 
munists;  their  cooperation  has  been  assured  by  careful  super 
vision  and  by  pay  up  to  DM15,000  (East)  per  month,  with  many 
other  benefits,  such  as  paid  vacations,  travel  permits,  and  preferen 
tial  rations  and  housing.  The  ruling  class  is  not  a  homogeneous 
group,  for  even  among  the  Communists  there  are  differences  of 
opinion,  behavior,  and  social  background.  The  class  has  developed 
no  clear-cut  characteristics. 

The  regime  manipulates  some  of  the  elements  making  for  social 
status  as  an  incentive  for  performance  and  political  loyalty;  it 
seeks  to  make  a  persons'  prestige  not  the  result  of  the  social 
position  he  has  obtained  for  himself  in  unregulated  social  life,  but 
the  result  of  systematic  selection  for  his  utility  to  the  administra 
tion.  If  the  recipient  does  not  measure  up  to  expectations  or  if  he 
falls  from  political  grace,  he  can  be  stripped  of  his  prestige  and 
his  social  status  can  be  damaged. 

Organizations 

Spontaneous  formation  of  organizations  is  not  permitted.  All 
former  organizations  have  been  dissolved  and  replaced  by  ones 
directly  controlled  by  the  SED.  The  purpose  of  these  mass  or 
ganizations  is  to  give  centralized  control  over  all  aspects  of  life, 
even  the  leisure-time  activities  of  the  population.  The  organiza 
tions  are  presumably  voluntary,  but,  in  effect,  everyone  must  join 
at  least  one  to  demonstrate  his  good  intentions  toward  the  regime. 
Some  individuals  belong  to  several  organizations. 

AJl  organizations — trade  unions,  workers  brigades,  amateur 
music  and  dramatic  societies,  professional  societies,  Village  Clubs 
(Dorfklubs),  and  sports  clubs — contribute  to  the  undermining  of 
traditional  patterns  of  social  relations  and  serve  to  inculcate  the 
new  system  of  values.  Also,  they  serve  to  prevent  the  isolation  of 
any  individuals  from  the  process  of  building  a  Communist  state, 
for  even  passive  participation  entails  acceptance  of  social  control 
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(see  ch.  8,  Social  Values  and  Patterns  of  Living;  ch.  15,  Labor 
Relations  and  Organization;  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

Women's  Organizations 

Under  the  Communist  principle  of  equality  between  the  sexes, 
women  were  granted  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  urged  to  par 
ticipate  in  all  activities.  For  the  administration,  these  principles 
were  no  hollow  slogans,  for  the  economic  and  political  role  of 
women  was  vitally  important. 

The  shortage  of  labor  necessitated  tapping  the  reservoir  of 
women  workers.  Even  in  heavy  industry,  women  have  been  one- 
fifth  of  the  workers,  and  over  50,000  women  had  been  awarded  the 
title  of  activist.  Even  housewives  are  encouraged  to  take  on  full- 
time  jobs  through  the  establishing  of  state  nurseries  and  the 
granting  of  maternity  leave.  Those  who  cannot  undertake  full- 
time  work  are  urged  to  do  part-time  work  in  housewife  brigades ; 
in  1959  the  administration  claimed  that  over  60  percent  of  all 
women  between  15  and  60  had  jobs  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force) . 

The  Communists  have  been  interested  in  more  than  the  eco 
nomic  value  of  women,  however,  for  the  winning  over  of  the 
women,  as  the  most  conservative  element  in  the  population,  and 
the  rearing  of  the  children  have  been  deemed  very  important.  The 
official  organization  for  women  is  the  Democratisher  Frauenbund 
Deutschlands  (Democratic  Women's  League  of  Germany — DFD), 
which  is  directed  by  the  SED  and  associated  with  the  international 
women's  Communist  organization.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
organization  has  been  to  train  more  women  into  the  ways  of 
communism  and  to  break  down  the  old  ways  of  life.  In  its  efforts 
to  control  the  society,  the  administration  is  particularly  interested 
in  strengthening  this  type  of  organization,  which  gives  contact 
directly  with  the  individual  women  who  were  buffered  by  their 
husbands  and  fathers  in  the  old  society. 

German  women's  traditional  disinterest  in  fighting  for  their 
rights  and  for  joining  organizations  has  been  apparent  in  East 
Germany ;  the  regime  has  continually  complained  about  the  apathy 
of  the  women  and  their  resistance  to  basic  social  change.  In  1959, 
Ulbricht  said  that  Communists  cannot  live  in  the  home  in  a  differ 
ent  manner  than  at  work  and  that  the  old  custom  of  women  sitting 
at  home  mending  stockings  while  their  husbands  go  to  the  taverns 
was  no  longer  possible  in  the  new  kind  of  life.  He  recommended 
that  women  go  out  together  to  the  theater  and  other  cultural 
events  in  groups  to  be  organized  under  the  new  women's  cultural 
program. 

Women  have  not  responded  to  the  appeals  of  the  administration, 
and  there  has  been  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  them,  for 
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in  many  cases  they  have  been  hit  harder  by  the  demands  of  the 
new  way  of  life  than  men.  Working  women  still  have  to  do  most 
or  all  of  their  housework  despite  propaganda  to  get  men  to  help 
them,  and  they  have  not,  in  fact,  benefited  from  their  theoretical 
equality.  The  proportion  of  skilled  jobs  and  high  positions  occu 
pied  by  women  has  been  small,  and  they  have  been  relegated  in 
many  cases  to  the  more  menial  tasks,  despite  the  theoretical  op 
portunity  to  obtain  equal  training  and  advancement.  Most  of  the 
women  work  because  they  must  and  not  out  of  conviction  or  a 
desire  for  freedom.  Aside  from  a  few  outstanding  activists  and 
political  functionaries,  women  have  resisted  the  breaking  down 
of  the  old  system  of  organization  and  values  and  feel  themselves 
exploited  rather  than  emancipated  (see  ch.  7,  Family). 

Youth  Organizations 

All  youth  organizations  other  than  the  Junga  Poiniere  (Young 
Pioneers— JP)  and  the  Freie  Deutsche  Jugend  (Free  German 
Youth — FDJ)  are  prohibited.  These  official  groups  probably  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  all  mass  organizations  in  East  Ger 
many  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  administration,  which  has 
concentrated  great  resources  on  them,  since  they  are  among  the 
chief  means  of  training  a  new  generation  devoted  to  communism. 

The  JP  are  recruited  from  boys  and  girls  between  6  and  14 
years  of  age;  the  FDJ  is  for  young  men  and  women  between  14 
and  26.  Each  is  centrally  organized  into  smaller  units  correspond 
ing  to  school  classes ;  factory,  farm,  and  office  labor  units ;  and 
study  collectives  of  universities. 

The  JP  organization  is  modeled  after  the  Soviet  Pioneers  and 
follows  the  political  doctrines  of  the  FDJ  and  the  SED.  Leaders 
are  selected  from  the  FDJ,  and  activities  are  carried  on  within 
the  schools,  in  special  JP  houses — the  so-called  "Pioneer  Palaces" 
— in  vacation  camps,  and  on  athletic  fields.  Despite  its  impressive 
attractions,  such  as  photographic  facilities,  model-airplane  build 
ing,  and  art  supplies  and  instruction,  children  have  tended  to  join 
the  JP  only  in  order  to  pass  examinations  and  to  get  jobs  upon 
graduation;  they  have  resented  the  insistent  demands  on  their 
time.  The  tendency  to  terminate  membership  immediately  upon 
leaving  school  was  countered  by  organizing  FDJ  units  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  elementary  schools,  in  order  to  insure  FDJ 
membership  after  graduation. 

The  FDJ  represents  young  workers  in  industry  and  embraces  all 
youth  activities.  It  was  originally  conceived  of  as  a  revolutionary 
organization.  An  intensive  drive  for  increasing  membership  and 
for  training  the  entire  membership  in  Soviet  ideology  was  not 
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successful,  for  after  1951,  the  membership  did  not  increase,  and 
disillusionment  crept  into  the  ranks  of  the  FDJ. 

The  SED  demanded  that  FDJ  members  develop  an  interest  in 
military  matters,  and  in  1952  the  FDJ  had  begun  to  prepare  itself 
as  the  fighting-  reserve  of  the  Party  and  the  police.  But  the  "new 
course"  and  the  uprising  of  1953  led  to  a  revision  of  policy,  so  that 
a  double  program  was  developed;  the  dedicated  activists  were 
given  concentrated  training,  while  a  program  of  "a  gay  and  inter 
esting  life  of  youth"  for  the  mass  membership  was.  started. 

The  structure  of  the  FDJ  is  based  on  the  principle  of  democratic 
centralization :  Basic  units  are  formed  by  three  or  more  members 
in  a  factory,  tractor-machine  station,  Government-owned  factory, 
collective  farm,  office,  school,  or  university,  housing  unit,  or  units 
of  the  People's  Police.  Several  local  units  unite  into  a  city  or 
county  league,  which  is  part  of  a  district  organization.  District 
delegates  meet  every  2  years  and  send  delegates  to  the  Congress 
of  the  FDJ,  which  meets  every  4  years.  The  Central  Council, 
presumably  elected  by  the  Congress,  is  the  actual  power  of  the 
FDJ,  receiving  its  orders  from  the  Central  Committee  of  the  SED. 

Great  mass  meetings  have  been  held  periodically  under  the  name 
of  Youth  Parliaments.  At  the  fifth  parliament  in  1955  the  FDJ 
claimed  to  have  1.7  million  members. 

An  important  innovation  in  the  social  organization  is  the  in 
creased  power  given  to  young  adults — always  FDJ  members.  The 
FDJ  is  important  in  helping  to  implement  the  political  and  eco 
nomic  plans  of  the  administration.  In  1952,  34  percent  of  all 
Government  employees  and  almost  1,000  mayors  were  FDJ  mem 
bers.  In  1950  a  law  lowered  the  voting  age  from  21  to  18  to  allow 
the  FDJ  members  to  participate  in  elections  and  plebiscites.  The 
function  of  FDJ  members  as  factory  police  and  as  supervisors  of 
collective  farms  has  produced  antagonism  toward  the  FDJ,  par 
ticularly  from  older  workers.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
program  of  "young  innovators  in  agriculture,"  to  try  to  remedy 
the  FDJ  weakness  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  chief  task  of  the  FDJ  has  been  the  indoctrination  of  the 
youth  in  communism.  This  task  has  been  overshadowed  only  by 
accelerated  plans  for  immediate  practical  actions,  such  as  the  ful 
fillment  of  the  5-year  plan  and,  in  1955,  the  strengthening  of  the 
armed  forces.  Ideological  training  has  been  most  successful  in  the 
FDJ's  own  schools  for  specialists  and  functionaries,  who  have 
recognized  the  need  for  Communist  training  in  order  to  rise  in  the 
ranks. 

The  great  majority  of  the  members,  however,  have  been  bored 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  slogans.  This  disinterest  has  caused 
greater  efforts  to  be  made  to  dress  up  the  materials  in  more  palat- 
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able  form,  as  in  the  inclusion  of  German  national  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  greater  pressure  has  been  applied  to  infiltrate 
ideological  training  into  all  activities. 

The  support  of  the  Government  enables  the  FD J  to  offer  career 
opportunities  to  young  men  and  women,  as  well  as  many  attrac 
tions,  such  as  clubhouses,  workshops,  camps,  prizes,  and  medals. 
Its  greatest  attractions,  however,  have  been  the  comradeship  and 
the  security  of  belonging  to  the  group  on  the  inside;  against  these 
are  the  disadvantages  of  the  enforced  ideological  training  and  the 
obligation  to  serve  as  activist,  supervisor,  or  soldier.  The  appeal 
of  comradeship  often  vanished  with  the  realization  that  it  meant 
continual  mutual  supervision  and  denunciation.  The  appeal  of  the 
high  ideals  claimed  was  lost  for  many  members  in  the  incessant 
pressure  and  the  contradictions  of  the  ideals  in  actuality.  Yet 
there  has  always  remained  a  core  of  FDJ  activists  who  are  con 
vinced  Communists,  who,  while  being  trained  for  the  leading 
positions  in  the  Party,  police,  army,  and  administration,  have 
provided  the  SED  with  some  of  its  most  effective  means  of  com 
munication  and  control,  particularly  over  the  schools  and  uni 
versities. 

At  the  Sixth  Youth  Parliament  in  1959,  the  general  tone  was  one 
of  satisfaction  with  the  accomplishments  of  the  FDJ,  but  heavy 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  extending  the  work  to 
more  of  the  youthful  population.  At  the  same  time,  the  proportion 
of  young  people  fleeing  to  West  Germany,  always  relatively  high, 
was  increasing.  In  1959  and  the  first  part  of  1960,  40  percent  of 
the  refugees  from  East  Germany  were  18-  to  25-year-old  males. 
The  reasons  they  gave  most  often  for  their  flight  were  the  constant 
demands  on  their  time,  incessant  political  indoctrination,  and  mili 
tary  service. 
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CHAPTER  7 
FAMILY 

The  Germans  are  a  family-oriented  people.  Despite  the  disrup 
tive  effects  of  two  major  wars,  the  revolutionary  social  code  of  the 
Nazis,  and  the  attempts  of  the  East  German  Communist  regime  to 
break  family  solidarity,  the  ideal  of  the  family  as  a  tightly  knit 
social  and  economic  institution  still  exerts  a  strong  influence  on 
most  Germans. 

Industrialization  and  urbanization,  which  proceeded  rapidly 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  created  significant 
variations  in  family  structure  and  customs.  Earlier  stereotypes 
based  on  rural  family  life  lost  their  applicability  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Many  basic  elements  have  remained,  largely  un 
changed,  however,  and  the  Germans  continue  to  recognize  certain 
common  elements  as  comprising  respected  family  traditions.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  many  families  in  both  parts  of  Germany 
have  sought  refuge  from  the  confusing  and  often  threatening 
pressures  of  a  rapidly  changing  society  in  a  cohesive,  introverted 
family  life,  in  which  traditions  play  an  important  role. 

By  the  late  19th  century,  urbanization  had  made  the  single 
family  household  consisting  of  father  and  mother  and  their  un 
married  children  the  common  basis  for  family  life.  The  extended 
family — comprising  several  generations  and  sometimes  joining 
the  families  of  married  brothers  in  a  single  household — became 
rare  and  is  now  restricted  to  a  few  rural  areas. 

As  industrialization  increased  the  opportunities  for  women  and 
young  men  to  support  themselves,  the  formerly  overwhelming  au 
thority  of  the  father  over  his  wife  and  children  was  reduced.  The 
patriarchal  tradition  has  continued,  however,  to  exert  a  strong 
influence  and  is  still  supported  by  the  civil  code. 

The  tradition  of  the  home  as  an  important  center  of  the  activi 
ties  of  all  family  members  remains  strongly  instilled  in  most  Ger 
mans.  The  family  spends  much  of  its  leisure  time  in  shared  activi 
ties;  important  events  such  as  birthdays,  namedays,  marriages, 
anniversaries,  and  holidays  are  family  affairs.  Sentimental  attach 
ments  between  grown  children  and  their  parents  are  strong  and 
lasting.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  several  generations  and  laterally 
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related  families — cousins  and  so  forth — to  gather  for  important 
family  celebrations. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  FAMILY 

The  stereotype  of  the  German  family  centers  around  the  rela 
tionship  of  the  man  to  his  wife  and  children.  The  traditional 
patriarchal  relationship  was  still  widespread  as  late  as  the  early 
20th  century,  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  Germans  refer  in  con 
sidering-  the  criteria  for  the  "ideal"  of  family  life. 

Husband-Wife  Relationship 

The  husband  was  traditionally  the  unquestioned  head  of  the 
household.  He  determined,  often  without  consulting  his  wife, 
where  the  family  would  live,  how  it  would  spend  its  income,  and 
how  the  children  would  be  brought  up.  He  was  the  disciplinarian, 
the  ultimate  arbiter  of  family  disputes,  and  the  representative  of 
the  family  in  its  dealings  with  society.  He  received  deferential 
treatment  from  both  his  wife  and  his  children.  Although  he  was 
expected  to  consider  the  well-being  of  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  his  decision  in  all  matters  was  final.  His  dominating  po 
sition  was  given  legal  sanction  in  the  civil  code  of  the  Second 
Reich,  promulgated  in  1896. 

Women  were  considered  inferior  to  men  socially,  intellectually, 
politically,  and — until  the  promulgation  of  the  Weimar  Constitu 
tion  in  1919 — legally.  This  discrimination  was  maintained  by  the 
differential  between  the  formal  education  given  to  boys  and  that 
given  to  girls. 

Most  women  accepted  as  their  chief  goal  in  life  making  a  good 
marriage,  establishing  a  home,  and  raising  children.  Marital 
unions  were  based  more  frequently  on  mutual  respect  between  the 
spouses  than  on  romantic  love,  but  the  Germans  have  prided 
themselves  that  real  affection  usually  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
common  bonds  incurred  in  establishing  a  strong  family  life. 
Women  accepted  their  traditionally  circumscribed  world  of 
"Kirche,  Kinder,  und  Kuche"  (church,  children,  and  kitchen)  and 
applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  creation  of  an  efficient,  clean 
household  and  to  the  rearing  of  their  children  along  the  traditional 
lines.  The  middle-class  housewife  was  likely  to  attach  greater 
pride  to  her  housekeeping  than  to  her  personal  appearance  and  to 
subordinate  personal  relations  with  her! husband  to  those  with  her 
family  as  a  whole. 

A  wife  was  by  no  means  powerless  in  her  relations  with  her 
husband.  In  practice,  her  decisions  within  the  home  were  law. 
The  wife  had  "the  power  of  the  key"  to  run  the  household,  to 
handle  the  family  budget  for  daily  expenses,  and  to  care  for  the 
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children.  In  her  dealings  with  her  children,  she  would  commonly 
use  her  husband  primarily  as  a  threat  of  punishment  or  as  the  final 
arbiter  of  disputes. 

There  was  much  variation  within  this  general  framework,  de 
pending  particularly  upon  economic  circumstances  and  upon  the 
personalities  of  the  husband  and  wife.  In  the  18th  and  19th  cen 
turies,  not  all  wives — even  aside  from  the  occasional  educated 
female  aristocrat — conformed  to  the  standards  of  obedient  ser 
vants  to  their  husbands,  and  husbands  often  consulted  their  wives 
on  various  matters. 

The  1896  Civil  Code,  however,  was  definitely  patriarchal,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  represented  a  considerable  advance  over  customary 
law  in  effect  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  husband  was  given  the 
right  to  determine  the  family  place  of  residence  and  to  decide  all 
matters  of  common  interest.  If  the  wife  worked  in  the  husband's 
business,  she  had  no  right  to  claim  wages  or  other  compensation 
from  him;  but,  in  contrast  to  earlier  codes,  she  was  allowed  to 
dispose  of  her  independent  earnings  at  her  own  discretion.  She 
was  also  granted  the  right  to  administer  as  her  property  articles 
which  were  exclusively  for  her  own  use.  For  the  first  time,  the 
wife's  consent  was  made  necessary  for  the  disposal  of  property 
which  she  brought  into  the  marriage  or  inherited. 

The  Weimar  Constitution  of  1919  granted  equality  to  the  sexes 
"in  principle,"  but  maintained  the  earlier  Civil  Code  in  fact. 

Traditionally,  divorce  was  considered  to  be  disgraceful,  and 
unhappy  mates  were  usually  expected  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation.  Wives  commonly  did  not  dare  express  strong  or  overt 
hostility  toward  their  husbands.  A  gradual  change  in  the  attitude 
toward  divorce  was  shown  in  the  steady  increase  in  the  divorce 
rate  since  1881,  when  statistics  were  first  published;  between 
1881  and  1914,  the  divorce  rate  increased  from  9  per  100,000  per 
sons  to  26  per  100,000. 

Parent-Child  Relationship 

Children  usually  remained  in  the  household  of  their  parents  un 
til  they  married — often  fairly  late  in  life — and  established  house 
holds  of  their  own.  Even  mature  sons  and  daughters  were  treated 
as  minors  as  long  as  they  lived  with  their  parents;  they  were 
forced  by  custom  and  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  to  yield 
entirely  to  the  parents'  authority.  Parents — particularly  the 
father — had  the  right  and  the  responsibility  for  the  children's  well- 
being,  personal  property,  and  relations  with  society.  The  children 
were  bound  to  give  their  labor  for  the  support  of  the  family,  by 
performing  chores,  by  helping  with  f armwork,  or  by  working  in 
the  father's  craft.  There  was  a  tendency  for  sons  to  apprentice  in 
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their  father's  craft,  with  the  ultimate  objective  of  carrying  on 
the  family  business.  This  work  was  not  normally  compensated,  or 
if  it  was,  the  money  was  held  and  controlled  by  the  father  until 
the  children  left  home. 

Social  mores,  religious  tenets,  and  obedience — to  father,  priest, 
teacher,  officials,  Kaiser,  and  God — were  instilled  from  the  cradle. 
A  sense  of  order  and  discipline  (Ordnung  und  Diziplin)  and  of  the 
values  of  morality,  diligence  in  study  and  work,  and  loyalty  to  a 
cause  were  part  of  the  education  the  child  received  from  his  par 
ents,  his  church,  and  his  school.  Independence  and  self-realization 
were  not  considered  by  most  parents  as  values  to  be  passed  on  to 
their  children.  Parents  determined  the  ultimate  career  of  their 
children  through  their  responsibility  of  deciding  when  the  child 
was  in  grammar  school  whether  he  would  prepare  for  advancement 
into  vocational  or  academic  educational  channels.  The  decision  to 
place  the  child  in  vocational  school  would  preclude  his  continuing 
his  education  into  a  professional  career  and  would  destine  him 
for  a  future  as  a  craftsman,  industrial  worker,  or  tradesman. 
Traditionally,  many  a  son  followed  his  father  into  his  business  or 
profession.  Daughters  were  usually  educated  primarily  for  mar 
riage  and  raising  a  family.  The  parents  also  had  the  legal  right  to 
determine  the  child's  religious  affiliation  up  until  age  14. 

Upon  marriage  parents  traditionally  supplied  each  daughter 
with  a  dowry  consisting  of  furniture,  bedding,  cutlery,  and  cloth 
ing,  as  well  as  any  other  property  which  might  improve  her  chances 
of  marriage.  Under  the  Civil  Code,  a  daughter  was  entitled  to  sue 
her  parents  for  the  household  effects  comprising  the  usual  dowry, 
but  not  for  any  other  advance  of  money  or  property  which  might 
have  been  promised.  In  recent  years,  the  dowry  has  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  cities,  but  it  is  still  of  importance  in  many  places, 
particularly  in  rural  areas. 

Inheritance  of  property  was  a  complex  matter,  since  there  were 
many  variations  throughout  the  country.   Even  within  one  rural 
region,  there  were  very  different  practices.  In  Hesse,  for  example, 
a  meandering  but  definite  line  could  be  drawn  between  areas  in 
which  families  adhered  to  the  custom  of  willing  all  the  land  and 
equipment  to  the  oldest  son  and  areas  in  which  everything  was 
divided,  "even  the  spoon  on  the  table."   The  differences  in  this 
case  were  not  correlated  with  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  adherence 
of  the  families.  Under  the  1896  Civil  Code,  five  major  forms  of 
inheritance  were  recognized.  Usually,  farm  property  was  divided 
equally  among  children  on  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  parents. 
Rigid  parental  control  often  led  to  abuses  of  authority  by  the 
father  and  gave  rise  to  serious  tensions,  particularly  between  fa 
thers  and  grown  sons.  The  opportunity  for  a  son  to  marry  and  so 
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escape  the  domination  of  his  father  was  limited  by  Ms  ability  to 
earn  his  own  living  apart  from  his  father's  business.  In  rural 
areas,  he  usually  had  to  wait  to  inherit  his  father's  land  and  other 
property.  Industrialization  and  the  spread  of  education  made  it 
possible  for  young  men  to  find  economic  opportunities  in  town.  As 
a  result,  there  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  age  at  which  German  men  maxry.  In  1910, 
only  52  men  out  of  10,000  married  under  21  years  of  age.  By  1925 
the  figure  was  115,  and  by  1950  it  increased  to  450. 

Parental  domination  began  to  wane  in  Germany  as  elsewhere  in 
industrialized  countries  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  Germany, 
the  shift  took  the  form  of  a  direct  assault  on  parental  authority 
through  the  establishment  of  youth  movements  which  proclaimed 
the  ideal  of  individual  self-realization  as  superior  to  the  traditional 
values  of  family  solidarity  and  obedience  to  established  authority. 
These  youth  movements  began  to  flourish  first  among  the  children 
of  the  professional  classes  but  gradually  spread  to  the  working 
classes  and  peasants.  Schools,  churches,  and  youth  welfare  agencies 
of  the  local  administrations  rushed  to  support  the  family  system. 
They  succeeded  by  the  early  1920's  in  diverting  the  rebellion  into 
other  channels.  School-  and  church-controlled  youth  groups  led  by 
adults  filled  the  need  for  youth  organizations  but  eschewed  the  re 
volt  against  parental  authority.  Political  parties  also  developed 
youth  auxiliaries  which  maintained  the  traditional  acceptance  of 
the  leadership  principle.  This  trend  was  exploited  by  the  nascent 
Nazi  movement  in  the  1920's  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  ch.  21, 
Political  Dynamics). 

Relations  Between  the  Sexes 

By  1900,  most  marriages  were  arranged  freely  by  the  couple 
involved.  Marriages  arranged  by  parents  were  rare.  Parental  con 
sent  continued  to  be  highly  valued,  however,  because  the  young 
people  normally  wished  to  retain  good  relations  with  their  parents. 
The  Civil  Code  required  that  girls  between  the  ages  of  16 — the 
minimum  legal  age  of  consent — and  18  had  to  have  their  parents' 
consent.  There  was  a  strong  tendency  for  an  individual  to  choose  a 
spouse  from  within  his  own  social  and  economic  class — and  par 
ticularly  in  the  rural  areas — from  the.  same  locality. 

On  the  whole,  courting  was  relatively  unrestricted,  and  even 
among  the  provincial  middle  classes  chaperonage  of  girls  was  not 
widely  practiced.  Notions  about  premarital  sexual  relations  varied 
among  different  classes  and  religions  and  between  urban  and  rural 
populations.  The  prudery  of  the  provincial  middle  classes  stood  in 
contrast  to  the  support  for  free  love  which  spread  among  urban 
sophisticates  early  in  the  20th  century.  Premarital  relationships 
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were  common  among  the  lower  urban  classes  and  the  peasants.  In 
some  southern  German  areas  marriage  was  often  postponed  until 
the  girl  became  pregnant. 

Germans  shared  with  the  rest  of  Europe  a  double  standard  of 
sexual  morality.  A  young  man  was  hardly  censured  for  sowing  wild 
oats,  whether  he  had  liaisons  with  married  women,  managed  to  live 
with  a  mistress,  or  resorted  to  prostitutes.  Socially,  only  the  erring 
woman  was  condemned.  If  a  woman  could  manage  her  affairs  with 
discretion  she  might  not  be  punished,  but  the  general  tone  has  been 
firmly  against  unmarried  motherhood. 

The  position  of  the  illegitimate  child  under  the  German  Civil 
Code  was  quite  favorable  in  comparison  with  other  European  coun 
tries.  An  illegitimate  child  was  merely  one  without  a  father;  it  was 
legally  related  to  the  mother  and  her  relatives  in  all  ways.  But  the 
mother  did  not  have  paternal  powers  over  the  child,  and  therefore 
a  guardian  had  to  be  appointed.  As  a  result  of  the  Youth  Welfare 
Law  of  1922,  the  guardian  was  not  a  private  person  but  a  municipal 
authority,  the  Youth  Office.  The  mother  retained  the  care  of  the 
person  of  the  child,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  the  Youth  Office. 
The  illegitimate  child  had  a  claim  on  his  father  for  maintenance, 
although  a  family  relationship  was  not  legally  recognized  between 
father  and  child.  The  husband  of  the  mother  could  legally  bestow 
his  name  upon  the  child,  but  this  did  not  constitute  a  recognition  of 
paternity. 

An  illegitimate  child  could  become  legitimate  in  two  ways,  both 
taken  from  Canon  Law  and  known  in  many  European  legal  sys 
tems.  The  father  might  marry  the  mother  or  might  petition  the 
Land  court  president  for  an  order  granting  legitimate  status. 

Illegitimate  births  maintained  a  stable  ratio  between  83  and  98 
per  1,000  births  between  1871  and  1914,  when  the  ratio  rose  to 
over  110  per  1,000  with  a  peak  of  130  per  1,000  in  1918.  The  ratio 
did  not  fall  below  100  per  1,000  until  1934.  From  1934  to  1939  the 
rate  was  between  77  and  87  per  1,0,00  births. 

Children  were  traditionally  highly  desired,  but  as  urbanization 
reduced  the  economic  value  of  large  families,  it  became  a  common 
practice  among  Germans  to  limit  the  number  of  children.  The  two- 
child  family  became  common,  particularly  in  the  urban  areas. 
Abortions  became  more  frequent,  and  although  they  continued  to 
be  illegal  except  when  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  the  woman, 
punishment  for  abortions  was  reduced  by  a  1926  amendment  to  the 
criminal  law.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  was  to  eliminate  penal 
servitude  for  abortions  except  for  those  who  made  a  business  of 
abortion  or  who  performed  an  operation  without  the  consent  of  the 
woman. 
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Nazi  Influence  on  the  Family 

The  youth,  was  diverted  to  the  purposes  of  the  totalitarian  gov 
ernment  under  the  Nazis.  The  Hitler  Youth  and  the  Union  of  Ger 
man  Girls  operated  in  disregard  and  even  defiance  of  parental 
authority;  children  were  encouraged  to  spy  upon  their  parents.  The 
magnetic  leader,  personified  in  Hitler  and  members  of  his  retinue, 
was  openly  substituted  for  parental  authority,  but  the  strength  of 
the  family  life  ideal  and  the  diversity  of  German  families  prevented 
anything  resembling  a  complete  shift  of  authority.  Family  tradi 
tions  continued  to  operate  even  though  circumscribed. 

The  basic  laws  concerning  illegitimate  children  and  abortion 
were  untouched  by  the  Nazis  for  a  number  of  years,  despite  a 
strong  faction  in  the  party  which  wanted  to  encourage  illegitimacy 
in  order  to  raise  the  birth  rate.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  this  faction  won  over  its  opponents  in  the  upper  party  circles 
and  a  proclamation  was  made  by  Rudolf  Hess,  the  Fiihrer's  deputy, 
advising  Germans  to  "honor"  the  unwed  mother  for  her  "patriotic" 
achievement.  In  1943,  the  regime  reimposed  heavy  penalties  for 
abortions  as  another  part  of  its  program  to  increase  the  birth  rate. 

Nazi  philosophy  rejected  feminism  as  antinational  and  attempted 
to  counter  the  trend  of  the  preceding  years  by  exalting  the  wife  as 
a  potential  mother  and  restricting  her  activities  outside  the  home. 
But  intense  war  preparations  necessitated  a  reversal  of  this  policy 
in  the  employment  of  many  women  in  industry  and  commerce.  As 
men  were  drafted  into  the  armed  forces,  women  were  given  new 
responsibilities  and  thereby  regained  any  importance  which  they 
might  have  lost  under  the  earlier  antifeminist  propaganda. 

The  preparations  for  and  conducting  of  the  war  served  to  weaken 
family  ties ;  military  and  auxiliary  service  kept  boys  and  girls  from 
their  families  for  periods  of  time.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
bombing  became  intense  and  combat  took  place  within  Germany, 
parental  authority  was  further  weakened  since  children  often  be 
came  separated  from  their  parents  and  had  to  fend  for  themselves. 
The  general  breakdown  of  morale  at  the  end  of  the  war  weakened 
parental  authority  even  further  in  many  instances,  and  during  the 
early  postwar  period  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  juvenile  de 
linquency,  particularly  among  children  who  were  separated  from 
their  parents  or  had  lost  one  or  both  of  them. 

WEST  GERMANY 

Hardly  any  other  country  in  the  Western  World  has  seen  so 
much  disintegration  of  traditional  family  life  as  occurred  in  Ger 
many  after  World  War  II — nor  such  a  degree  of  restoration  as  that 
which  occurred,  particularly  in  West  Germany,  after  the  currency 
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reform  of  1948.  Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  German 
families  lost  their  homes  and  means  of  livelihood,  suffered  the  loss 
of  the  father  through  death  in  war  or  long*  detention  as  prisoner  of 
war,  or  were  uprooted  and  forced  to  flee  from  East  Germany  or 
foreign  countries  into  an  uncertain  future  in  West  Germany.  The 
breakdown  in  family  life  was  unexpectedly  short  lived,  however. 
The  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency  and  divorce  and  the  illegitimacy 
rates  which  occurred  in  the  early  postwar  period  subsided  by  1956, 
when  they  were  no  higher  than  the  pre-1933  level.  The  Nazi 
encouragement  of  illegitimacy  had  no  lasting  effect,  and  the  laws 
condoning  illegitimacy  passed  between  1933  and  1945  have  been 
rescinded. 

Husband-Wife  Relationship 

The  1949  Basic  Law  of  the  Federal  Eepublic  goes  further  than 
did  the  Weimar  Constitution  in  guaranteeing  equal  rights  for 
both  men  and  women.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Western  occupa 
tion  forces,  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  Lander  included  the 
stipulation  that  men  and  women  are  to  have  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  The  section  of  the  Civil  Code  dealing  with  the  position  of 
the  husband  as  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  wife's  duty  of  obedi 
ence  has  been  superseded  by  the  principle  of  equal  rights  of  hus 
band  and  wife.  Both  parents  are  now  entrusted  with  equal 
authority  over  their  children. 

Husbands  returning  from  the  war,  defeated  and  demoralized, 
had  in  many  cases  difficulty  in  reasserting  their  masculine  superior 
ity.  By  and  large,  however,  the  husband-wife  relationship  has 
returned  approximately  to  the  standards  set  before  1933.  The 
traditions  of  family  life  are  strong  and  most  of  the  tenets  of  the 
traditional  family  still  apply  in  West  Germany. 

Most  families  are  supported  largely  or  wholly  by  the  father's 
earnings,  while  the  mother  administers  the  household ;  but  there 
has  been  a  basic  change  in  the  rigidity  of  the  division  of  labor 
within  the  family.  Almost  one  in  four  married  women  works  out 
side  the  home;  by  the  same  token,  her  husband  is  performing 
duties-,  which  were  once  definitely  outside  the  province  of  men.  In 
a  survey  in  Frankfurt  am  Main  in  1954,  almost  3  out  of  10  women 
stated  that  their  husbands  help  in  dishwashing,  and  about  every 
fourth  one  indicated  that  her  husband  did  some  shopping.  Hus- 
bandis  who  helped  with  cooking,  care  of  children,  and  washing  of 
clothes  were  also  mentioned. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  servants  is  another  factor  in  the  kind 
of  assistance  which  husbands  give  their  wives.  In  some  social 
classes,  assistance  with  feminine  tasks  is  still  out  of  the  question 
since.-  domestic  help  can  be  obtained.  For  example,  a  professor 
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would  be  most  unlikely  to  push  a  baby  carriage,  although  a  work- 
ingman  might  do  so. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  German  families  have  a  partnership 
type  of  husband- wife  relationship,  and  about  one-fourth  are  patri- 
archally  organized.  The  others  are  believed  to  be  in  some  stage  of 
transition.  In  the  transitional  group,  it  is  not  always  the  wife  who 
is  striving  against  a  pariarchal  husband  for  greater  authority ;  in 
about  half  the  cases,  the  husband  is  trying  to  get  his  wife  to  share 
family  responsibilities  while  the  wife  remains  content  with  the 
traditional  arrangement.  There  is  little  distinction  between  Cath 
olic  and  Protestant  families  in  this  matter. 

The  occupation  of  the  husband  and  his  educational  level  appear 
to  be  important  factors  in  determining  the  authority  within  the 
family ;  incidence  of  male  domination  is  greatest  among  the  upper 
classes,  rising  from  about  12  percent  in  the  unskilled  and  semi 
skilled  workers  to  50  percent  among  professionals  and  independent 
businessmen.  Domination  by  the  wife  occurs  most  often  in  cases 
where  the  husband  has  little  education. 

The  standards  of  paternal  authority  are  still  stronger  among 
rural  families  than  in  the  cities.  Rural  families  are  shifting  away 
from  this  pattern,  however,  and  are  experiencing  the  same  social 
and  family  problems  associated  with  basic  changes  which  disturbed 
urban  families  in  the  1920's.  As  a  result  of  this  shift,  differences 
between  urban  and  rural  families  are  steadily  decreasing. 

Male  authority  is  more  widespread  in  theory  than  in  actual  be 
havior.  The  standard  response  of  young  and  old,  male  and  female, 
is  heavily  on  the  side  of  unquestioned  authority  of  the  man  over 
the  children  and  wife.  Twenty-five  German  university  exchange 
students  in  the  United  States  who  were  interviewed  in  1953  re 
jected  the  notion  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  The  majority  were 
certain  that  the  American  woman's  "excessive"  freedom  interferes 
with  the  "innate  right"  of  the  husband  to  settle  his  and  his  family's 
affairs.  .They  expressed  contempt  for  American  men  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  relegated  to  a  secondary  role.  The  majority 
opinion  was  more  definite  in  this  regard  at  the  end  of  1  year  in  the 
United  States  than  it  was  shortly  after  arrival. 

In  the  difficult  years  after  the  war,  the  stability  of  marriages 
was  undermined  by  many  factors,  but  the  highest  rates  of  divorce 
came  only  after  the  most  difficult  period  was  over.  Despite  serious 
differences  between  husband  and  wife,  families  were  forced  to  hang 
together  when  external  conditions  were  extraordinarily  difficult. 
Even  the  housing  shortage  contributed  to  the  lag  in  the  divorce 
rate  behind  the  potential  for  breakdown  of  marriages,  for  couples 
who  wanted  to  separate  could  not  do  so  because  no  further  accom 
modations  were  available.  Other  factors  inhibiting  the  rise  of  the 
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divorce  rate  after  the  war  included  such  things  as  the  breakdown 
of  the  judiciary  and  the  large  numbers  of  husbands  separated  from 
their  wives  for  varying*  lengths  of  time  after  the  war  as  prisoners 
of  war,  refugees,  or  internees. 

The  rate  of  divorce  rose  to  a  peak  of  187  divorces  per  100,000 
population  in  1948  and  then  declined  steadily  until,  after  1954,  it 
leveled  off  slightly  under  the  1939  figures. 

The  younger  generation  wants  the  stability  to  be  found  in  mar 
riage  and  family.  Combined  with  the  current  prosperity,  this 
means  that  people  are  marrying  younger.  From  1949  to  1956,  in 
West  Germany,  the  average  age  of  men  at  first  marriage  dropped 
steadily  from  28.3  to  26.8  years.  The  largest  number  of  men  mar 
ried  for  the  first  time  in  1956  were  between  25  and  26  years  of  age. 
Most  young  people  want  two  or  more  children. 

A  1956  survey  in  Bavaria  revealed  that  young  people  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  question  of  marriage  and  the  type  of  spouse 
they  want.  There  appears  to  be  little  basic  change  in  the  "ideal" 
husband  or  wife  from  prewar  days.  The  men  put  the  highest  value 
on  such  characteristics  as  thrift,  cleanliness,  and  cooking  ability ; 
secondly,  capacity  to  share  a  husband's  worries  and  troubles ;  and 
thirdly,  intellectual  inferiority.  The  women  were  much  less  definite, 
responding  mainly  with  generalizations,  exemplified  by  a  young 
student's  statement  that  "I  want  to  marry,  first  of  all,  a  man  who 
understands  my  soul."  A  very  poor  second  as  a  requirement  for  a 
husband  was  that  he  be  a  good  provider.  This  secondary  place 
assigned  to  security  by  the  women  questioned  reflected  what  the 
Germans  consider  good  taste  rather  than  the  actual  feelings  of 
young  women;  the  traditional  role  of  the  wife  as  the  undemanding, 
self-sacrificing  woman  does  not  permit  her  to  express  her  wishes 
about  material  security  freely. 

German  women  are  as  eager,  if  not  more  so,  as  women  elsewhere 
to  find  husbands  who  would  take  good  care  of  them ;  but  a  frank 
searching  for  security  through  marriage  is  socially  frowned  upon. 
Both  sexes  wanted  in  a  partner  qualities  of  esthetic  perception, 
variously  defined  as  "depth  of  feeling,"  "spiritual  refinement,"  or 
"receptivity  to  beauty."  On  the  whole,  social  accomplishments  and 
physical  attributes  were  mentioned  rarely  by  the  women  and  infre 
quently  by  the  men. 

Most  West  German  newspapers  carry  advertisements  entitled 
"Marriage  Desires"  (Ehewunsche)  which  advertise  the  age,  ap 
pearance,  personality,  religion,  residence,  hobbies,  and  financial 
condition  of  persons  seeking  marriage  partners.  A  few  are  placed 
by  parents  in  behalf  of  a  daughter  or  son,  sometimes  without  their 
knowledge.  The  majority  are  by  women  in  their  30's  and  40's. 
Marriage  brokers  advertise  their  services  in  the  same  section ;  some 
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offer  free  services  to  men,  indicating  the  preponderance  of  women 
desiring  marriage. 

Parent-Child  Relationship 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Nazis  to  destroy  the  traditional  parent- 
child  relationship  and  the  wartime  disruption  of  family  life,  the 
prewar  standard  of  parental  authority  has  regained  widespread 
adherence  in  West  Germany.  Most  of  those  youths  who  have  lost 
faith  in  their  parents'  principles  and  in  their  authority  have  trans 
ferred  their  willingness  to  accept  guidance  to  other  relatives  or  to 
teachers  or  priests.  Some,  however,  have  rebelled  against  all 
authority  and  drifted  into  an  undisciplined  adolescence.  In  Ger 
many  such  youngsters  are  known  as  Halbstarke  (literally,  "half 
strong" ;  similar  to  but  rowdier  than  the  British  Teddy  boys),  who 
spend  their  time  racing  the  streets  on  motor  bicycles  (Mopeds)  9 
drinking,  and  generally  creating  a  nuisance. 

As  in  the  1920's,  churches,  schools,  and  local  administrations 
have  acted  to  support  the  institution  of  the  family  against  this 
threat.  They  have  sought  to  instill  in  young  people  respect  for  the 
traditional  values  of  family  solidarity  and  obedience  to  authority. 

Although  the  father  is  still  accepted  as  disciplinarian  within  the 
family,  "discipline"  and  "strictness"  are  no  longer  interpreted  in 
most  upper-class  families  as  requiring  unquestioning  obedience  to 
the  father's  dictates.  Consideration  of  the  need  for  self-expression 
and  the  child's  right  to  develop  as  an  individual  have  been  accepted. 
Books  on  child  rearing  by  such  American  specialists  as  Spock  and 
Gesell  have  been  translated  and  widely  read.  Lower  class  urban 
and  rural  families  tend  to  hold  more  to  the  traditional  rigid  parental 
domination,  but  brutality  in  punishment  is  much  rarer  than  before 
the  war.  Morality  stories  in  which  the  bad  child  brings  cruel  pun 
ishment  and  humiliation  on  himself  are  still  widely  used  among 
families  of  all  classes  as  a  means  of  teaching  children  about  right 
and  wrong. 

Many  West  Germans  still  believe  in  the  principle  of  corporal 
punishment.  Almost  half  of  a  group  of  unmarried  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  28  questioned  in  1949  about  the  training 
of  children  stated  that  corporal  punishment  was  the  most  effective 
way  to  enforce  obedience,  and  half  supported  the  use  of  scoldings 
or  example  for  the  guidance  of  children.  Those  in  favor  of  verbal 
pressure  interpreted  it  to  mean  severe  humiliation  of  the  child  and 
expressions  of  contempt.  The  majority  of  the  group  also  felt  that 
self-expression  of  young  children  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum; 
two-thirds  of  the  future  parents  were  explicit  that  even  children 
under  6  must  be  kept  from  making  any  demonstrations  of  hostility. 
Aggressive  acts  by  a  child  were  considered  to  be  expression  of  an 
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evil  spirit  which  it  is  the  aim  of  training  to  break;  acts  of  inde 
pendence  were  interpreted  to  be  affronts  to  parental  authority, 
which  must  be  protected  at  all  costs.  Less  than  1  in  10,  when  asked 
how  disobedience  would  be  handled,  indicated  that  the  basis  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  investigated.  The  rest  regarded  disobedience  as 
isolated  phenomena  which  had  little  relationship  to  the  total  de 
velopment  of  the  child. 

One  result  of  the  war  is  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  fami 
lies,  compared  either  with  prewar  Germany  or  with  other  countries, 
are  headed  by  women.  In  1947,  in  the  extreme  case  of  Berlin,  30 
percent  of  all  children  were  being  brought  up  by  mothers  without 
the  help  of  husbands.  In  1949,  56  percent  of  Berlin  families  were 
still  supported  by  the  earnings  of  women.  These  figures  have  been 
reduced  with  the  return  of  more  prisoners  and  internees,  but  the 
proportion  is  still  higher  than  at  any  time  before  World  War  II. 

German  observers  have  expected  that  the  unusual  incidence  of 
families  headed  by  women  would  result  in  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  families  and  the  character  of  the  children,  since  the  stem 
authority  of  the  father  was  presumed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  "proper"  upbringing  of  children. 
The  more  protective  attitude  of  the  mother  alone  should  have 
produced  different  results.  Apprehensiveness  about  the  lack  of 
paternal  supervision  is  illustrated  by  a  newspaper  account  of 
juvenile  disturbances  in  Bonn  in  September  1959,  in  which  com 
ment  is  made  that  one-half  of  the  110  boys  who  were  apprehended 
by  the  police  had  been  brought  up  without  fathers. 

In  general,  however,  there  has  been  no  significant  deviation  from 
the  pattern  of  more  normally  composed  families.  Ideals  of  family 
life  are  so  strong  that  incomplete  families  have  evidently  been  able 
to  operate  more  or  less  as  complete  ones.  With  the  support  of 
school,  church,  and  administrative  agencies,  fatherless  families 
appear  often  to  be  able  to  insert  an  image  of  the  father  into  the 
life  of  the  child. 

Inheritance 

The  most  important  principle  in  German  inheritance  law  is  that 
of  Universalsukession,  which  means  that  upon  the  death  of  a  per 
son,  his  entire  property  passes  immediately  and  automatically  to 
his  heirs.  Intestate  inheritance  is  according  to  specified  groups, 
ranked  in  order  of  relationship.  The  first  group  consists  of  descend 
ants  of  the  deceased,  the  second  of  his  parents  and  their  descend 
ants,  the  third  of  his  grandparents  and  their  descendants,  the 
fourth  of  his  great  grandparents  and  their  descendants,  and  so  on. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  system,  and,  if  necessary,  extensive  search 
for  relatives  may  be  carried  on.  Members  of  the  nearest  group 
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take  priority  over  those  further  removed,  with  the  provision  that 
in  the  first  class  any  predeceased  heir  and  in  the  second  and  third 
class  any  predeceased  parent  or  grandparent  of  the  deceased  is 
represented  by  his  or  her  issue.  For  example :  If  a  man  is  survived 
by  two  of  his  three  sons  and  the  two  children  of  the  third  son,  each 
surviving-  son  takes'  one-third  of  the  estate,  and  each  of  the  children 
of  the  deceased  third  son  takes  one-sixth.  The  children  of  the 
surviving  sons  are  not  entitled  to  any  portion.  In  another  illustra 
tion,  if  a  man  dies  and  is  succeeded  by  his  father,  one  full  brother 
and  one  half  brother  on  the  mother's  side,  the  father  takes  half  and 
the  two  sons  of  the  mother  represent  her  and  each  take  one-fourth. 

The  spouse  of  a  person  who  dies  without  a  will  has  the  right  to 
a  share  in  the  estate,  varying  with  the  degree  of  nearness  of  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  with  whom  he  or  she  has  to  share  the 
estate.  The  spouse  gets  one-fourth  of  the  estate  if  there  are  sur 
viving  children  of  the  deceased  person ;  one-half  if  there  are  sur 
viving  parents  or  their  descendants ;  one-half  if  there  are  surviving 
grandparents ;  five-eighths  if  there  are  surviving  grandparents  in 
addition  to  their  issue;  three-fourths  if  there  are  grandparents 
and  issue  of  two  deceased  grandparents ;  seven-eighths  if  there  is 
one  surviving  grandparent  and  issue  of  three  deceased  grand 
parents  ;  and  the  entire  estate  if  there  are  only  more  distant  kin 
of  the  testator  surviving.  In  most  cases  the  surviving  spouse  is 
entitled  to  an  additional  benefit  (Voraus)  consisting  of  all  the 
household  effects  and  all  wedding  presents. 

Provision  is  made  for  near  relatives  of  a  deceased  person  even 
when  they  have  been  excluded  from  the  will.  Such  persons  may 
claim  from  the  heirs  a  compulsory  portion  specified  by  law. 

Inheritance  of  farmland  has  received  special  legislative  attention 
in  order  to  avoid  the  splitting  of  farms  into  uneconomically  small 
units.  Local  custom  varies  greatly  in  this  matter,  but  in  the  north 
western  part  of  Germany,  the  traditional  mode  of  inheritance  was 
to  pass  the  entire  farm  to  either  the  oldest  or  youngest  son ;  this 
privileged  heir  had  to  pay  compensation  to  other  heirs.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  statutes  were  provided  whereby  a 
farmer  could  register  his  farm  to  be  passed  on  to  one  of  his  heirs 
in  entirety,  if  his  region  had  other  traditional  rules.  Details  varied 
according  to  local  laws. 

The  basic  idea  was  adopted  by  the  Nazis,  who  codified  and  ex 
tended  the  law  to  the  entire  Reich.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nazis 
reduced  the  amounts  of  compensation  to  unprivileged  heirs  to  a 
nominal  amount,  which  led  to  a  greater  ease  of  recruiting  them  for 
the  armed  forces  and  to  support  by  the  farm  population  of  the  plans 
to  conquer  vast  stretches  of  agricultural  land  to  the  east.  The 
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privileged  heir  was  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  farm  or  to  mort 
gage  it  during  his  lifetime. 

After  the  war,  the  Nazi  ideas  were  eliminated,  but  a  return  to 
the  pre-1935  law  was  extremely  difficult  in  West  Germany  due  to 
multiplicity  of  local  laws  and  the  changes  in  structure  of  the  popu 
lation,  which  now  included  a  large  number  of  people  from  East 
Germany  to  whom  the  local  laws  were  unknown.  New  laws  were 
formulated  in  order  to  make  the  mode  of  inheritance  more  uniform ; 
these  laws  restored  the  compensation  of  unprivileged  heirs  by  the 
one  who  inherits  the  farm  and  allowed  the  inheritor  to  dispose  of  it 
after  15  years. 

Limitation  of  Size  of  Families 

The  prewar  tendency  toward  smaller  families  has  continued  in 
West  Germany,  particularly  in  the  cities.  The  average  family  size 
in  1871  was  4.6  persons ;  by  1956  it  was  3  persons  in  West  Germany. 
In  1959,  only  one-fifth  of  the  families  in  West  Germany  had  three 
or  more  children,  as  contrasted  to  70  percent  in  1860.  The  one-child 
family  has  predominated  since  shortly  after  the  war.  The  birth 
rate  has  dropped  from  40.6  per  1,000  inhabitants  in  1875  to  17  per 
1,000  in  1957,  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world.  West  Berlin  has  the 
lowest  birth  rate  of  any  large  city  in  the  world.  Despite  the  de 
velopment  of  a  more  child-oriented  family  and  the  expressed  desire 
for  children,  most  couples  do>  not  want  more  than  two. 

The  Ministry  of  Family  Affairs  was  established  in  1954  to  try  to 
increase  the  birth  rate.  The  Ministry  has  attempted  to  introduce 
what  is  essentially  Catholic  Canon  Law  and  has  campaigned  for  a 
restoration  of  the  father's  authority,  for  improved  housing,  bonuses 
and  tax  and  fare  reductions  for  large  families,  stiff er  divorce  laws, 
church-conducted  marriage  classes,  and  family  guidance  centers  to 
patch  up  broken  homes.  Its  program  has  gained  little  popular 
support,  and  the  Christian  Socialist  Union  lost  an  election  in  Ba 
varia  because  it  backed  the  program.  West  Germany  ranks  very 
low  in  family  allowances  but  is  fairly  generous  with  tax  exemptions 
for  children. 

The  Nazi  version  of  the  laws  concerning  abortion  has  been  re 
pealed,  and  the  1926  law  is  again  in  force.  Any  attempt  at  abortion 
is  punishable  by  imprisonment,  both  for  the  woman  and  persons 
procuring  or  performing  the  abortion.  Any  attempt,  whether  suc 
cessful  or  not,  is  punishable,  even  if  the  woman  is  wrong  in  the 
belief  that  she  is  pregnant.  An  abortion  is  legal  only  if  medically 
indicated ;  social,  ethical,  or  eugenic  considerations  are  specifically 
excluded. 
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Family  Solidarity 

Family  unity  has  been  strengthened  by  the  stresses  of  World 
War  II  and  the  early  postwar  period.  The  family  became  the 
nucleus  around  which  individuals  clustered  for  security  during  a 
time  of  political  and  economic  chaos.  Tensions  between  husband 
and  wife  and  between  parents  and  children  were  subordinated  to 
the  need  for  cooperative  effort  to  survive  in  a  hostile  environment. 
This  family  solidarity  has  persisted  in  large  measure  as  parents 
have  seen  the  key  to  regaining  class  status  and  economic  security 
in  the  training  of  their  children,  for  which  they  are  willing  to  sacri 
fice  short-term  advantages.  Families  have  been  subjected  to 
extraordinary  tensions  as  a  result  of  long  periods  of  overwork  and 
inadequate  living  conditions,  but  family  unity  has  not  been 
weakened. 

Some  conservative  political  leaders  in  West  Germany  would  like 
to  use  the  family  to  stem  the  trend  toward  socialism  by  giving  the 
families  the  power  and  duty  of  handling  welfare  matters  and  so 
lessening  the  pressure  on  the  Government  to  assume  responsibility 
for  welfare.  Some  vocal  elements  of  the  West  German  population 
demand  a  restoration  of  the  traditional  family  mores,  with  the 
stress  on  the  domination  of  the  father  and  a  restriction  of  women's 
role  to  household  duties  and  child  raising.  Such  a  retrogressive 
trend  is  probably  precluded  by  the  economic  necessity  of  wives  to 
help  support  the  family. 

EAST  GERMANY 

Family  life  in  East  Germany  suffered  the  same  disruption  during 
and  after  the  war  as  in  West  Germany,  but  the  restabilization  of 
family  life  has  not  progressed  nearly  as  far.  The  main  reasons  are 
the  efforts  of  the  Communist  regime  to  reorient  family  life  to  fill 
the  role  of  the  smallest  collective  unit  in  the  new  social  system  and 
to  subordinate  it  to  the  interests  of  the  socialist  state  as  a  whole. 
The  regime  is  opposed  to  a  return  to  the  traditional  family,  in 
which  the  father  exercised  rigid  authority  and  acted  as  a  buffer 
between  the  rest  of  the  family  and  society.  The  Communists  want 
to  break  the  self-contained  social  and  economic  family  unit  in  order 
to  gain  more  direct  influence  and  control  over  all  its  members. 

The  instability  of  family  life  in  East  Germany  is  attested  by  the 
continuing  extraordinarily  high  divorce  and  illegitimacy  rates. 
During  the  past  decade  the  divorce  rate  has  averaged  about  125 
divorces  per  100,000  persons,  as  contrasted  with  fewer  than  90  per 
100,000  persons  in  West  Germany.  Responsibility  for  this  situation 
can  be  laid  largely  to  the  Communist  regime  itself. 

In  1946,  almost  1  out  of  every  5  live  births  (194  per  1,000)  in 
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East  Germany  was  illegitimate.  The  rate  has  stabilized  at  130 
illegitimate  births  in  every  1,000  since  1948  in  contrast  to  a  decline 
in  West  Germany  to  73  per  1,000  live  births  in  1956.  In  a  Com 
munist  social  system  based  on  a  materialistic  morality,  much  less 
stigma  is  attached  to  illegitimacy  than  in  a  religiously  oriented 
society.  The  stress  on  the  equality  of  women  and  their  responsi 
bility  to  participate  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  com 
munity  has  weakened  the  traditionally  high  value  placed  by 
women  on  marriage  and  family  rearing.  The  strains  placed  on  the 
relation  between  husband  and  wife  as  a  result  of  the  regime's 
insistence  that  each  devote  much  of  his  spare  time  to  regime- 
sponsored  activities  outside  the  home  has  undermined  family 
solidarity. 

Husband- Wife  Relationship 

The  Constitution  guarantees  equality  between  the  sexes,  includ 
ing  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  but  a  woman  can  obtain  equal  rights 
only  if  she  participates  in  the  public  economy  and  engages  in 
Party  and  other  types  of  public  activity.  Party  and  governmental 
statements  continually  proclaim  that  "every  human  being,  includ 
ing  the  woman,  must  place  his  working  capacity  at  the  disposal  of 
reconstruction  and  the  attainment  of  planned  goals."  Prime  Min 
ister  Grotewohl  has  stated  this  unequivocally:  "In  order  that  equal 
rights  for  women  may  be  won,  their  participation  in  production  is 
vital/'  The  official  newspaper  claims  that  61  percent  of  women 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  60  work  outside  the  home. 

Legislation  grants  women,  before  and  after  marriage,  the  right 
to  decide  the  type  of  vocational  training  they  wish  to  take  and  the 
kind  of  work  they  want  to  do,  A  wife  is  not  to  be  hindered  by  her 
husband,  even  if  her  activity  necessitates  a  temporary  separation. 
The  regime  has  tried  to  use  women  intellectuals  to  spark  women's 
support  for  their  emancipation  program  but  has  not  gained  an 
enthusiastic  response.  There  are  frequent  complaints  in  Party 
publications  about  the  lack  of  political  awareness  of  women,  al 
though  there  are  some  outstanding  women  Party  workers. 

The  1950  census  showed  that  about  28  percent  of  all  households 
consisting  of  more  than  one  person  were  headed  by  women.  It  also 
revealed  the  high  proportion  of  widows;  over  1.2  million  widows 
were  living  alone  or  heading  households,  comprising  over  one- 
sixth  of  all  households.  Many  women  are  thus  acting  independently 
— but  not  by  choice. 

The  age  at  marriage  has  been  dropping  in  recent  years.  The 
average  age  of  men  at  first  marriage  was  25.5  years  in  1946  and 
dropped  steadily  to  24.5  in  1956.  The  largest  number  of  men  being 
married  for  the  first  time  were  in  the  22-  to  23-year  range  in  1956 
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— appreciably  lower  than  the  figure  in  West  Germany.  As  else 
where,  the  average  age  of  both  sexes  is  lower  in  rural  areas  than 
in  cities. 

Divorces  after  the  war  reached  a  peak  in  1950  of  247  divorces 
per  100,000  persons.  Since  then  the  divorce  rate  has  declined  and 
has  leveled  off  at  about  125.  With  227  divorces  per  10,000  mar 
ried  couples  in  1957,  East  Berlin  had  about  the  highest  divorce 
rate  in  the  world.  Calculated  against  the  marriages  in  force,  the 
rest  of  East  Germany  had  a  divorce  rate  of  95  per  10,000,  com 
pared  with  104  in  the  United  States,  64  in  West  Germany,  42  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  29  in  France. 

Many  divorces  in  East  Germany  are  based  on  "political  incom 
patibility/'  The  courts  consider  as  grounds  for  divorce  the  in 
sistence  of  one  spouse  on  taking  the  children  to  church  or  on  giving 
them  a  "petty  bourgeois"  upbringing,  A  member  of  the  Socialist 
Unity  (Communist)  Party  may  bring  suit  for  divorce  if  he  or  she 
believes  that  his  or  her  spouse  is  interfering  with  or  failing  to 
support  the  political  beliefs  or  actions  of  the  Party.  Another  for 
mula  for  politically  grounded  divorces  is  "interfering  with  the 
political  and  economic  progress  of  the  People's  Democratic  State." 
Even  more  general  is  the  ground  that  a  marriage  "has  been  judged 
to  have  lost  all  social  content." 

In  1959,  a  Stralsund  court  granted  a  woman  a  divorce  from  her 
husband,  who  had  deserted  her,  but  found  her  guilty  of  forcing  her 
children  to*  go  to  church,  of  calling  Marxist  Leninism  a  false 
ideology,  and  of  refusing  to  instill  a  proper  sense  of  democracy 
into  her  children.  She  was  forced  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  case  and 
was  ordered  to  contribute  70  deutschemarks  a  month  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  children,  who  were  put  in  the  custody  of  the  husband. 

Parent-Child  Relationship 

The  East  German  Constitution  states  that  it  is  the  parent's 
"natural  right"  and  "supreme  duty  to  society"  to  bring  up  their 
children  "in  a  democratic  spirit  which  will  fit  them  mentally  and 
physically  as  human  beings."  The  mixing  of  duty  and  right  al 
lows  for  manipulation  of  the  family  by  the  administration  and  the 
Party.  A  statute  of  1954  states  more  explicitly  that  the  Govern 
ment  has  certain  rights  to  influence  the  training  of  children.  The 
parents  are  charged  with  educating  the  child  to  be  "an  independent 
and  responsible  citizen  of  the  democratic  state,  who  loves  his  coun 
try  and  fights  for  peace."  It  is  made  clear  the  parents  can  meet 
their  responsibility  only  by  close  collaboration  with  school  and 
youth  organizations. 

The  local  administration  has  the  authority  to  see  that  this  duty 
is  fulfilled,  and  if  it  judges  the  parents  incapable  or  unwilling  to 
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instill  a  Communist  philosophy,  they  may  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  educate  their  children  altogether.  In  the  event  of  divorce,  the 
parent  who  is  judged  to  be  the  more  politically  reliable  is  given 
custody  of  the  children.  When  a  parent  is  arrested  for  political 
reasons  or  flees  to  the  West,  children  may  be  transferred  by  the 
administration  to  public  children's  homes. 

The  administration  bolsters  the  authority  of  the  parents  when 
the  needs  of  the  Party  are  furthered  and  weakens  it  in  other  ways 
and  in  other  situations  to  serve  the  same  purposes.  The  authority 
of  the  father  and  the  sanctity  of  the  family  are  appealed  to  in 
enforcing  home  study  and  discipline  on  schoolchildren.  At  the 
same  time,  rebelliousness  is  fostered  among  the  youth  against 
parents  who  are  "reactionary"  on  Party  matters,  particularly 
among  the  peasants  and  lower  middle  class.  The  latter  are  the 
most  vulnerable  in  this  respect  because  of  the  traditional  strain 
between  father  and  son. 

The  role  of  the  family  in  the  training  of  the  child  is  often  pre 
empted  by  the  state,  as  in  the  day  nurseries  for  children  under 
school  age.  Another  device  for  the  same  purpose  is  the  organiza 
tion  of  boys'  clubs,  girls'  clubs,  and  women's  clubs  in  order  to  gain 
direct  influence  over  all  individuals  without  intervention  of  the 
family  organization. 

Labor  by  women  outside  the  home  means  that  the  traditional 
form  of  family  life  is  altered.  Children  are  frequently  put  at  an 
early  age  into  day  nurseries  or  the  Kinder wochenheime  (children's 
week  homes),  where  they  can  be  left  from  Monday  morning  to 
Friday  night  so  that  the  mother  can  be  free  for  production  and 
public  activities.  The  family  can  live  together  only  if  that  is 
congruent  with  the  interests  of  the  planned  economy.  It  is  believed 
that  in  most  cases  other  than  that  of  families  of  enthusiastic  Party 
members,  the  traditional  relationship  between  parent  and  child  is 
still  operative  and  that  resistance  to  political  machinations  may 
even  strengthen  the  desire  of  parents  and  children  to  keep  to  the 
old  way  of  life.  Even  zealous  Party  officials  are  known  to  try  to 
find  ways  to  relieve  their  wives  of  work  outside  the  home  so  that 
they  can  take  care  of  the  children  in  the  home. 

Limitation  of  Size  of  Family 

The  Communist  Party  was  able  in  1947  and  1948  to  obtain 
changes  in  the  laws  of  all  Lander  except  Saxony- Anhalt  to  allow 
abortions  for  "social  reasons."  Since  this  law  worked  against  the 
desire  to  raise  the  birth  rate,  the  Communist  regime  in  1950  pro 
mulgated  a  stiif  antiabortion  law  for  the  "protection  of  mothers 
and  children  and  for  women's  rights."  On  this  occasion,  Prime 
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Minister  Grotewohl  declared  in  a  speech  before  the  Volkskammer 
that: 

Our  future  depends  upon  a  growing  population-  .  .  .  The  two  children 
habit  is  the  practice  of  a  dying  population.  .  . .  For  this  reason,  in  a  popu 
lation  that  fulfills  and  lives  its  plan,  mothers  have  the  satisfaction  and  joy 
of  bringing  more  than  two  children  into  the  world. 

Special  encouragement  of  large  families  was  incorporated  into 
the  1950  law.  Abortions  are  permitted  only  when  the  mother's 
life  or  health  is  seriously  endangered  or  if  one  of  the  parents  has 
a  serious  hereditary  disease.  Any  other  interruption  of  pregnancy 
is  severely  punished.  The  1954  easing  of  restrictions  on  abortions 
in  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  followed  by  East  Germany  because  of 
its  decline  in  population.  West  German  analysts  surmise  that  the 
incidence  of  abortions,  nonetheless,  must  be  quite  high  in  East 
Germany,  in  view  of  the  low  birth  rate  despite  the  general  shortage 
of  contraceptives. 

Family  and  State 

The  Party  and  the  administration  have  tried  since  1949  to  de 
velop  close  relations  between  school  and  home,  between  factory  or 
office  and  home,  and  between  political  organization  and  family. 
The  head  of  a  family  is  expected  to  apply  at  home  what  he  has 
learned  in  a  Party  course  of  instruction.  A  Young  Pioneer  from  a 
family  of  functionaries  is  encouraged  at  home  regarding  his  politi 
cal  activities  at  school.  The  progressive  member  of  the  Free  Ger 
man  Youth  may  become  the  monitor  of  his  parents  if  their  political 
attitudes  do  not  conform  to  the  interests  of  the  Party,  for  these  are 
held  by  the  administration  to  be  more  important  than  familial 
affection  or  solidarity.  The  essential  basis  of  "healthy  family  life," 
according  to  the  administration,  is  agreement  among  family  mem 
bers  on  Communist  convictions  and  their  common  willingness  to 
do  their  utmost  toward  the  economic  and  political  objectives  of  the 
people's  state. 

The  10-year  rule  of  the  Communist  Party  has  provided  some 
families  with  a  new  way  of  life,  especially  where  all  family  mem 
bers  are  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Party.  In  this  model  family, 
there  is  little  time  for  family  life  because  of  the  outside  activities 
of  the  members.  The  solidarity  of  such  a  family  rests  upon  politi 
cal  convictions  rather  than  affection  and  upon  the  need  to  unite 
against  the  suspicion  and  reserve  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

The  families  which  have  suffered  most  under  the  Communist 
regime  are  those  in  which  members  have  contrary  political  con 
victions.  Divorces  arising  from  political  differences  are  quite 
common. 

Among  the  bulk  of  families,  the  physical  and  mental  demands 
have  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  family  life.  The  political  in- 
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8 
AND  OF 

The  German  people  share  In  large  measure  those  social  values 
which  are  common  to  Western  civilization  and,  more  specifically, 
to  continental  Western  Europe.  They  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  interplay  of  forces  and  ideas  throughout  their  history  as 
have  their  Western  neighbors.  That  which  is  distinctive  and  pecu 
liar  in  German  values  derives-  not  from  absolute  differences  in 
heritage  but  rather  from  specific  accentuations  which  Germans 
have  given  to  the  common  inheritance.  The  differences  and  pecu 
liarities  do  not  obscure  the  similarities  between  Germany  and  its 
Western  neighbors. 

The  origins  of  most  values  which  have  a  characteristically  Ger 
man  coloration  are  to-  be  found  in  the  strong  hold  of  Lutheranism 
over  a  majority  of  the  Germans  and  in  the  persistence  of  feudal 
elements  in  the  organization  of  German  society.  The  retention  of 
both  political  and  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  small,  privi 
leged  minority,  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  gave  rise 
to  comparatively  inelastic  classbound  attitudes  that  are  still  visible 
in  Germany  today  (see  ch.  6,  Social  Structure) .  The  German  areas 
have  never  experienced  a  social  revolution  of  the  type  that  changed 
French  and  English  societies  and  value  systems  to  conform  to  the 
changes  wrought  by  political  and  economic  developments  in  the 
modern  period.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  inappropriateness  to 
some  deeply  rooted  German  values,  which  is  responsible  to  an 
extent  for  the  insecurity  felt  by  many  Germans. 

The  familiar  observations,  made  as  often  by  Germans  as  by 
outsiders,  about  German  ideals  of  discipline,  thoroughness,  for 
mality,  and  devotion  to  work  and  about  their  dependence  on  status 
symbols  all  have  validity  up  to  a  certain  point;  but  the  range  of 
variation  is  very  great. 

In  the  face  of  the  turmoil  afflicting  German  society  since  World 
War  I,  the  German's  way  of  looking  upon  himself  and  conducting 
his  relations  with  others  has  changed  much  less  than  has  his  politi 
cal  or  economic  order.  His  values  have  tended  to  endure,  adjusting 
slightly  to  such  changing  features  as  class  structure.  ^ 

West  German  society  remains  at  present  the  carrier  of  tradi- 
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tional  German  values.  They  have  been  somewhat  modified  in  the 
process  of  adjusting  to  such  dramatic  changes  as  Hitler's  assump 
tion  of  power  and  Germany's  defeat  in  World  War  II.  But  some 
of  the  same  ideals,  such  as  discipline,  industry,  and  efficiency,  which 
made  for  an  effective  military  machine  under  Hitler  contributed  to 
the  country's  remarkable  postwar  recovery.  Some  of  the  tenden 
cies,  including  a  search  for  security  and  the  need  for  decisive  lead 
ership,  which  vitiated  the  Weimar  Republic's  stumbling  attempts 
at  democracy  still  threaten  West  Germany's  political  health.  The 
value  placed  on  honesty,  knowledge,  creativity,  and  precision, 
which  gave  Germany  its  great  name  in  science,  scholarship,  and 
the  arts,  has  persisted  to  help  restore  the  reputation  so  badly  tar 
nished  by  Nazism  and  the  self-confidence  which  had  been  shaken 
by  defeat  in  World  War  II. 

Although  East  Germany  Is  now  living  under  an  entirely  different 
political  and  economic  system  in  which  serious  efforts  have  been 
made  for  the  past  decade  by  its  Communist  leaders  to  transform 
its  society  and  values,  the  East  Germans  do  not  differ  markedly 
from  the  West  Germans  in  personal  attitudes.  Since  personal 
values  are  among  the  most  deep-seated  and  persistent  features  of  a 
society,  they  will  probably  be  the  last  to  change  in  response  to 
indoctrination.  German  values  are  effective,  therefore,  without 
distinction  between  West  and  East;  nevertheless,  the  attempt  to 
revolutionize  East  German  attitudes  is  so  far-reaching  and  is  pur 
sued  with  such  systematic  force  that  the  "socialist  consciousness" 
now  being  propagated  in  East  Germany  has  an  observable  in 
fluence. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL 

German  poets  and  philosophers  have  long  been  preoccupied  with 
the  questions  "what  is  man"  and  "what  is  German."  German  liter 
ature  is  filled  with  attempts  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
and  German  values  are  intimately  connected  with  them  (see  ch.  9, 
Artistic  and  Intellectual  Expression) . 

Most  of  the  literature  presents  the  typical  German  as  basically 
lonely,  unhappy,  insecure,  and  searching  for  something  to  give 
meaning  to  his  life.  He  is  remarkably  introspective  and  takes  him 
self  very  seriously.  He  has  an  idealized  image  of  himself  to  which 
he  stubbornly  clings  all  the  more  because  he  is  not  really  sure  that 
the  evidence  supports  his  deep-seated  conviction  that  as  a  German 
he  is  superior  to  other  peoples.  His  self-esteem  is  so  fragile  that 
it  must  constantly  be  reinforced  by  signs  of  respect  and  affection 
by  others.  It  is  important  for  him  to  feel  that  he  is  unassailable 
in  his  adherence  to  the  ethical  system  which  places  high  value  on 
moral  righteousness  and  courage,  on  physical  fitness  and  knowl- 
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edge.  He  must  belong  to  a  group  with  whose  values  he  can  Identify 
himself  and  from  whose  strength  and  reputation  he  can  draw  self- 
respect.  He  must  secure  a  place  in  the  social  hierarchy  which  is 
recognized  by  others  and  from  which  he  will  not  be  expelled.  It  is 
thus  more  important  for  him  to  gain  social  status  at  whatever 
level  and  retain  it  than  to  try  to  advance  his  status.  Anxiety  to 
find  and  keep  a  place  in  a  stable  hierarchy  has  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  a  rigid  German  social  system  in  the  face  of  the 
same  forces  which  have  revolutionized  society  among  other 
peoples. 

This  stereotype  is  not  equally  valid  for  all  Germans.  It  is  more 
typical  of  the  Lutheran  Prussian  middle  and  upper  classes.  Re 
gional,  religious,  and  class  differences  create  wide  variations  which 
are  becoming  greater  since  Germany's  defeat  in  two  world  wars 
and  since  the  impingement  of  outside  forces  which  have  sought 
to  impose  non-German  values  on  the  peoples  of  both  West  and  East 
Germany.  Psychological  factors,  however,  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  in  determining  the  values  which  are  the  most 
lasting  and  which  are  most  likely  to  be  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation  under  the  widest  differences  in  circumstance. 

German  concepts  of  man's  nature  and  his  place  in  the  cosmos  are 
based  predominantly — but  by  no  means  exclusively — on  Christian 
teachings.  Almost  all  Germans  are  at  least  nominal  Christians, 
and  most  accept  the  ideas  that  human  life  is  sacred,  that  the  spirit 
is  eternal,  and  that  the  cosmos  is  divinely  created  and  ordered. 
The  Lutheran  faith,  to  which  almost  two-thirds  of  all  Germans 
belong,  teaches  that  man  is  by  nature  guilt  ridden,  weak,  and 
sinful  and  that  his  only  hope  for  salvation  is  through  faith  and 
submissiveness  to  the  will  of  God  (see  ch.  11,  Religion).  The 
Catholic  Church  teaches  that  man  can  achieve  salvation  through 
grace  by  the  intermediacy  of  the  Church.  Lutheranism  stresses 
individual  morality,  and  Catholicism  stresses  the  individual's  re 
lation  to  the  Church  and  its  dogma  rather  than  social  respon 
sibility. 

Counterposed  to  Lutheran  Christianity,  with  its  stress  on  the 
fellowship  of  man  under  the  Fatherhood  of  a  good  though  stern 
God,  there  has  always  been  a  strong  undercurrent  of  Teutonic 
pagan  cosmology  picturing  a  somber  world  in  which  stark,  brutal 
forces  are  opposed  by  superhuman  courage  and  self-sacrifice  in 
the  defense  of  heroic  ideals.  A  sense  of  communion  with  nature, 
of  life  as  a  universal  tragic  drama,  and  of  romantic  and  mystical 
idealism  and  the  high  value  attached  to  courage  and  obstinate 
stoicism  remain  from  this  pre-Christian  concept,  which  was  re 
vived  by  19th-century  romanticists,  such  as  Richard  Wagner,  and 
received  strong  sanction  from  the  Nazis. 
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A  third  current  in  German  values  stems  from  the  various  mod 
ern  anti-Christian  philosophies.  In  common  with  other  Western 
industrialized  societies,  German  values  have  been  influenced  by 
agnosticism,  atheism,  nihilism,  materialism,  and  existentialism. 
Some  German  philosophers — such  as  Marx  and  Hegel — raised  the 
hope  that  man  could  achieve  perfection  through  his  own  activities 
or  through  natural  development;  others,  such  as  Nietzsche,  taught 
that  the  individual  must  discard  traditional  morality  (see  ch.  9, 
Artistic  and  Intellectual  Expression) .  The  effect  of  the  widespread 
influence  of  these  disparate  philosophies  has  been  to  sow  doubts, 
insecurity,  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  to  weaken  the  hold  of 
Christian  values.  The  German's  ideal  man  is  honest,  clean,  whole 
some  untainted  by  artifice,  hard  working,  intelligent,  funloving, 
sentimental,  disciplined,  thorough,  and  strong  in  character  and  in 
body.  Stanchly  adhered  to,  these  values  have  given  the  individual 
German  a  high  reputation  for  trustworthiness,  industry,  efficiency, 
and  creativity. 

He  places  a  high  value  on  the  natural  and  the  unspoiled,  bodily 
fitness,  the  great  outdoors;  naturlichkeit  (naturalness)  is  a  highly 
prized  quality.  Reverence  of  nature  is  deep  rooted.  Germans  spend 
much  time  at  the  lakes  and  in  the  mountains  and  woods,  which 
are  rendered  easily  accessible  by  a  widespread  system  of  well-kept 
trails,  inns,  and  shelters.  The  popularity  of  hiking,  sunbathing, 
boating,  and  skiing  shows  an  intense  desire  for  communion  with 
nature.  German  poetry  is  full  of  the  symbolism  of  nature,  of  the 
sense  of  the  influence  of  natural  forces  on  man. 

Knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  highly  valued  among  most  Ger 
mans.  Education  is  eagerly  pursued  and  willingly  paid  for.  Every 
individual,  whether  a  businessman,  craftsman,  or  member  of  the 
professions,  takes  pride  in  his  competence  in  his  specialty.  It  is 
important  to  him  that  his  expertness  be  recognized  and  respected 
by  others.  There  is,  therefore  a  tendency  toward  specialization 
and  toward  trying  to  absorb  all  available  information  on  a  limited 
field  of  knowledge,  often  to  the  exclusion  of  a  broad  basic  under 
standing.  Museums  of  art,  science  and  technology,  and  history 
are  numerous  and  popular.  It  is  commonplace  for  families  to 
spend  their  leisure  time  moving  purposefully  through  a  museum 
studying  every  exhibit  not  for  the  intrinsic  pleasure  but  to  learn 
everything  possible  which  the  museum  has  to  teach.  Travel  and 
sightseeing  are  undertaken  in  the  same  spirit. 

Few  things  in  German  esthetic  and  artistic  development  sum  up 
German  values  better  than  a  romanticism  involving  an  antirational 
placing  of  the  sources  of  values  in  sentiment  and  imagination 
rather  than  in  reason  and  form.  In  literature,  the  role  of  roman 
ticism  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  all  great  German  plays  and 
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operas  are  tragedies.  German  poetry  has  always  tended  to  consider 
the  woes  of  the  world  and  thoughts  of  death. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  German's  nature — earthy  and 
sensual.  Gemutlichkeit  (pleasantness,  comfortableness)  is  a 
highly  prized  condition,  and  Germans  are  known  for  their  enjoy 
ment  of  such  bodily  pleasures  as  eating,  drinking,  singing,  and 
carousing.  A  peasant  bawdiness  and  vulgarity  often  characterize 
the  Germans'  funmaking.  Particularly  in  the  Catholic  areas  of 
Germany,  the  2-  or  3-month-long  pre-Lenten  Fasching  season  is  a 
period  of  lusty  pleasure  seeking,  culminating  in  an  almost  constant 
round  of  mammoth,  costumed  galas  at  which  the  usual  formality, 
rigid  principles,  and  class  consciousness  disappear  and  are  re 
placed  by  a  tendency  toward  drunken  debauchery.  Many  Germans 
prepare  for  this  frolicsome  period  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  German  takes  these  values  so  seriously  that  they  are  some 
times  caricatured  in  practice.  Honesty  becomes  tactlessness ;  work 
and  thoroughness  become  so  obsessive  that  a  German  often  attacks 
his  leisure  activities  as  if  he  were  working;  intelligence  becomes 
dogmatism  or  pedantry,  and  factual  knowledge  passes  for  wisdom ; 
discipline  becomes  tyrannical ;  sentiment  becomes  mawkish  senti 
mentality;  disdain  for  artifice  leads  to  a  disconcerting  lack  of 
artistic  taste;  humor  is  often  vulgar  and  fun  often  tinged  with 
cruelty. 

Having  come  late  into  the  family  of  nation  states,  defeated  in 
two  world  wars  during  the  past  half  century,  unhappily  aware  of 
their  vile  reputation  in  the  world  at  large,  many  Germans  are 
acutely  conscious  of  the  gulf  between  their  ideal  concept  of  them 
selves  and  the  face  which  they  have  turned  toward  the  world. 
They  tend  to  be  defensive  and  sometimes  stubbornly  to  insist  that 
they  really  are  the  kind  of  people  they  want  to  be. 

INTERPERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  insecurity  and  loneliness  of  the  German  have  a  great  in 
fluence  on  his  social  values.  A  closely  knit  family  is  important  to 
him  as  a  secure  base  from  which  he  goes  out  into  an  alien  world. 
The  traditional  German  family  life  gave  the  father  a  sureness  of 
his  role  in  at  least  that  segment  of  his  life:  His  dominant  position 
in  his  home  was  unchallenged;  his  wife  comforted  and  obeyed 
him;  his  children  respected  him  and  submitted  to  his  authority. 
As  long  as  the  German  woman  remained  in  her  restricted  world 
of  the  home  and  church  activities  (Kirche,  Kuche,  und  Kinder — 
church,  kitchen,  and  children) ,  her  social  position  was  also  secure. 

With  the  emancipation  of  women  attendant  on  the  urbanization 
and  industrialization  of  the  past  century,  family  life  has  become 
less  family  centered  as  they  have  enlarged  their  field  of  social 
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activities.  One  result  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  sense  of  security 
which  the  family  once  gave  both  men  and  women.  A  strong  family 
sense  is  still  an  important  value,  however,  for  most  Germans  and 
probably  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  the  earlier  period. 

Because  of  their  search  for  security,  Germans  also  value  friend 
ships  highly.  The  bonds  of  friendship  are  extremely  strong  and 
sometimes  make  demands  on  the  individual's  loyalty  equal  to  those 
of  family  ties.  For  this  reason,  such  friendships  are  not  under 
taken  lightly,  but  once  formed  are  warm  and  usually  lifelong. 
They  are  not  so  likely  to  be  based  primarily  on  mutual  interests 
as  are  friendships  among  Americans,  but  more  on  a  strong  emo 
tional  tie  which  leads  to  close  identity.  The  ideal  of  close  friend 
ship  has  led  to  the  creation  of  large  numbers  of  social  and  pro 
fessional  fraternities  (Bruderschaften)  designed  to  give  their 
members  a  strong  sense  of  camaraderie  and  common  purpose. 

The  rigidity  of  class  distinctions  and  the  strict  social  hierarchy 
within  the  classes  which  characterized  German  society  until  after 
World  War  I  have  been  weakened  by  revolutionary  political  and 
economic  changes  during  the  past  four  decades.  Class  distinctions 
are  blurred,  and  the  external  sanctions  for  individual  social  status 
have  lost  some  of  their  effectiveness.  The  value  which  the  in 
dividual  places  on  social  status  remains  strong,  however,  and  in 
most  relationships  awareness  of  the  relative  social  status  of  the 
individuals  involved  is  more  important  than  their  personal  attri 
butes.  A  respectful  aloofness,  a  high  degree  of  formality,  the 
dependence  on  polite  cliches,  and  the  extravagant  use  of  titles,  uni 
forms,  and  other  status  symbols  characterize  business  relation 
ships  and  even  social  contacts  between  longtime  acquaintances. 
Only  between  friends  of  long  standing  and  by  mutual  consent  are 
the  polite  speech  patterns  dropped  for  intimate  forms  and  is  the 
veneer  of  formalism  abandoned. 

Because  of  the  importance  they  place  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
externally  controlled  forms  of  social  intercourse,  Germans  are 
intolerant  of  any  individualistic  efforts  to  recast  the  patterns  or 
transgress  the  set  limits.  Premature  efforts  at  intimacy,  such  as 
the  use  of  first  names,  inquiry  into  one's  personal  affairs,  or  laxness 
in  the  niceties  or  politeness,  are  considered  presumptuous  or 
boorish. 

The  most  obvious  indication  of  status  is  the  use  of  titles.  In 
earlier  times,  titles  were  granted  to  members  of  the  aristocracy — 
Baron,  Graf  (count),  Herzog  (duke),  and  Prinz.  Gradually,  dur 
ing  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  members  of  the  upper  middle 
class  were  accepted  into  this  prestige  system  through  the  use  of 
honorary  titles  indicating  recognition  in  profession  or  business. 
The  usual  title  was  Rat  (councilor)  appended  to  the  professional 
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designation  of  the  individual;  for  example,  Jmtizrat  (judge  or 
attorney) ,  Baurat  (architect),  or  Kommerzienrat  (businessman). 
A  hierarchy  within  the  "Eat"  system  developed  with  the  establish 
ment  of  more  exalted  titles  of  Geheimrat  and  Ho j rat  (privy  coun 
cilor  and  court  councilor) ,  or  Exzellenz  (excellency) . 

Individuals  who  wished  to  foster  their  acceptance  in  the  upper 
class  were  prone  to  add  the  aristocratic  "von"  before  their  family 
name.  Academicians  were  particularly  rank  conscious,  and  a  com 
plex  hierarchy  of  teachers,  instructors,  and  professors  was  de 
veloped.  Professional  degrees  were  added  to  the  titles  so  that 
such  designations  as  "Herr  Professor  Doctor"  and  "Herr  Doctor 
Ingenieur"  were  widely  used.  In  many  social  situations,  the  wives 
of  such  titled  men  were  called  by  their  husbands'  titles;  for  ex 
ample,  the  wife  of  a  town  mayor  would  be  known  as  "Frau  Bur- 
germeister."  The  use  of  such  titles  extended  not  only  to  personal 
contacts  but  also  appeared  on  calling  cards — which  were  widely 
used — mailboxes,  telephone  books,  and  wherever  else  the  indi 
vidual's  name  appeared. 

Titles  are  still  important  as  status  symbols  and  sources  of  pres 
tige  in  West  Germany,  although  the  hereditary  "von"  and  other 
titles  of  noble  ancestry  are  not  as  significant  as  before  1945,  ex 
cept  possibly  in  rural  areas.  All  officeholders  are  still  carefully 
called  by  the  title  of  their  office.  As  recently  as  1959,  the  system 
was  further  extended  to  include  secretaries  who  completed  a  4- 
month  training  program,  through  which  they  earned  the  right  to 
be  known  as  "Diploma  Sekretar." 

Status  within  the  social  hierarchies  is  reflected  also  in  the  in 
dividual's  manner  in  relation  with  others  in  the  same  group  or  in 
collateral  groups.  It  is  usual  for  a  person  to  treat  with  considerable 
deference  anyone  he  recognizes  as  a  superior  in  his  own  group  or 
as  higher  in  the  social  hierarchy  even  though  he  is  part  of  another 
group.  At  the  same  time,  he  asserts  his  own  position  through  his 
distant  and  formal  if  not  arrogant  manner  toward  those  beneath 
him  in  the  hierarchy  or  toward  all  over  whom  he  can  assert  any 
authority.  Members  of  the  civil  service — such  as  policemen  and 
Government  officials — are  notoriously  impolite  in  their  dealings 
with  the  public.  As  representatives  of  the  bureaucracy,  they  par 
take  of  its  prestige  and  assert  their  superiority  over  the  private 
citizen. 

Germans  consider  Americans  extremely  tolerant  of  mistakes  for 
which  a  German  superior  would  instantly  rebuke  a  subordinate. 
Direct  and  public  personal  conflict,  either  physical  or  verbal,  is 
included  in  the  concept  of  "disorder"  or  "transgression."  It  is 
considered  improper  for  two  equals  to  settle  a  personal  dispute  on 
the  spot.  German  courts,  thus,  are  loaded  with  personal  conflict 
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eases  which  in  the  United  States  would  be  settled  by  more  imme 
diate  and  direct  measures.  When  a  German  becomes  involved  in 
a  situation  where  a  breakdown  of  order  is  apparent  or  imminent, 
Ms  reaction  is  to  call  in  a  higher  authority  or  to  assume  authority 
to  restore  order  himself.  Even  lying  can  be  used  as  a  support  to 
formalism.  A  lie  is  permitted  as  part  of  the  highly  formalized 
pattern  of  politeness  in  relations  between  superiors  and  subordi 
nates  when  it  helps  to  maintain  the  structure  of  such  a  formal 
situation. 

In  this  formalistic  system,  liberty  for  individual  experimenta 
tion  and  interpretation  is  only  to  be  found  within  particular  pat 
terns.  Traditionally,  the  freest  range  for  the  expression  of  emo 
tions  is  reserved  to  literature,  music,  and  intellectual  controversy. 
Germans  often  do  not  show  pride  in  restraint  and  sober  judgment 
and  may  go  to  the  extremes  of  vehemence  and  intemperance.  They 
value  the  expression  of  personal  opinion  in  the  fields  of  art,  liter 
ature,  and  science;  and  restriction  in  these  fields  by  Nazi  regi 
mentation  was  considered  unprecedented. 

The  individual  feels  a  strong  need  to  identify  himself  with  a 
group.  He  loves  the  uniform  and  is  attracted  by  festivals,  parades, 
and  spectaculars.  On  the  whole,  Germans'  emotions  are  easily 
aroused  and  they  can  be  led  to  produce  a  highly  charged,  uniform 
reaction. 

Order  and  discipline  (Ordnung  und  Diziplin)  are  highly  valued 
social  traits.  The  German  fears  anarchy  and  seeks  his  security 
in  an  ordered  society.  For  this  reason,  his  concept  of  freedom 
(Freiheit)  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the 
postrevolutionary  Frenchman.  Preoccupied  with  the  need  to  avoid 
license,  the  German  conceives  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
fulfill  his  own  will  and  purpose  as  possible  only  within  the  context 
of — and  subordinate  to — the  right  of  the  society  to  pursue  its  own 
values.  The  state  as  the  chief  organ  of  the  society  is  conceived  as 
having  values  different  from  and  superior  to  those  of  the  indi 
vidual.  The  German  tends  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  two 
and  to  withdraw  from  social  responsibility,  considering  it  to  be 
the  duty  and  prerogative  of  the  state. 

Germans  appear  willing  to  submit  to  any  recognized  authority 
and  to  adopt  the  values  of  the  controlling  group — particularly  if  it 
represents  the  state — even  when  these  values  clash  with  their  own. 
Even  if  they  do  not  actually  operate  on  the  basis  of  the  new  values, 
they  submerge  their  own  contrary  values  and  remain  passive. 

Willingness  to  submit  to  authority  partly  explains  the  absence 
of  any  widespread,  active  resistance  to  the  Nazis  even  though  they 
preached  a  value  system  largely  in  conflict  with  the  personal  values 
of  most  of  the  German  people.  The  Nazis  tried  to  change  the  tra- 
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ditlonally  strong  German  family  values  and  the  German  concept 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  Individual  in  favor  of  the  subordination 
of  both  individual  and  family  to  the  nation.  Nazism  abused  Ger 
man  ideals  of  order  and  of  submission  to  authority  and  raised  to 
an  unrecognizable  extreme  German  feelings  of  superiority  to  Jews 
and  Slavs.  Most  Germans  declined  to  recognize  the  antisocial  acts 
of  the  Nazis  or  rationalized  them  as  deplorable  but  necessary  for 
the  fulfillment  of  overriding  state  goals.  Their  acknowledgment 
of  the  authority  of  the  Nazi  state  and  their  strong  desire  to  be 
accepted  in  the  group  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  prestige  led 
many  Germans  to  seek  membership  either  in  the  Nazi  Party  or 
in  one  of  the  many  Nazi-controlled  organizations,  even  though  they 
deplored  the  excesses  of  these  groups. 

The  prevalence  of  such  actions  contributed  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  Allied  occupation  forces  after  1945  in  rooting  out  convinced 
Nazis.  Many  who  claimed  credibly  that  they  did  not  believe  the 
Nazi  dogma  could  not  vindicate  their  membership  in  Nazi  organi 
zations  on  the  basis  of  intimidation  or  self-preservation. 

CONFLICTING  VALUES 

Germans  seem  to  be  more  victimized  by  conflicting  values  than 
are  most  other  peoples,  partly  because  of  the  belated  welding  of 
disparate  parts  to  form  one  nation.  Regional  contrasts  include 
those  between  Prussian  austerity  and  Rhenish  funlovingness  or 
between  the  witty  Berliner  and  the  dour  Hamburger.  Another  fac 
tor  was  the  growth  of  opposed  class  loyalties  along  political  and 
economic  lines.  For  example,  during  the  long  period  in  which  the 
Social  Democrats  were  a  barely  tolerated  opposition,  they  de 
veloped  genuine  class  loyalties  which  set  their  proponents  against 
the  values  of  the  ruling  elite  and  threatened  to  overshadow  na 
tional  loyalty  until  the  showdown  of  1914. 

A  third  source  of  conflict  has  been  the  prevailing  divorce  be 
tween  intellectual  life  and  the  harsh  realities  of  political  life. 
Goethe  reflected  his  despair  over  this  gap  when  he  wrote:  "It 
makes  me  miserable  to  think  of  the  German  people.  They  are 
valuable  as  individuals  but  hopeless  as  a  whole."  The  great  hu 
manist  tradition  associated  with  Goethe  was  powerless  to  restrain 
the  brutality  unleashed  by  the  Nazi  regime. 

The  aspect  of  German  values  which  has  been  more  difficult  for 
Germans  and  others  to  explain  has  been  the  contradictory  sets  of 
motivations  and  ideals  which  seem  to  exist  within  each  German. 
The  bitter  cartoon  of  Georg  Grosz  showing  a  German  moving 
easily  from  the  commission  of  a  gruesome  murder  to  the  accept 
ance  of  the  tender  love  of  his  children  is  a  German  inquiry  into 
this  dualism.  Goethe's  poetic  lines  on  the  two  souls  of  the  German 
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are  another  comment  on  the  spilt  mentality  of  the  Germans.  The 
ability  of  Nazi  officials  to  turn  from  listening1  to  good  music  and 
participating  in  philosophical  discussion  to  making  provisions  for 
exterminating  millions  of  people  and  the  domestic  satisfactions 
of  the  concentration  camp  guard  who  had  earlier  in  the  day  gassed 
hundreds  of  people  are  more  recent  examples  of  contradictory 
German  values. 

The  Germans  seem  compelled  to  form  a  rigid  outer  shell  which 
covers  an  inner  turmoil.  Behind  its  calm  exterior,  Germany  has 
been  a  country  of  indecision  and  perpetual  incipient  change — an 
unresolved  society  looking  for  a  new  doctrine,  but  too  indecisive 
to  implement  Its  opportunities  for  change. 

The  attempt  to  organize  the  inner  life  has  taken  two  extreme 
forms :  The  abandonment  of  humanism  in  the  drive  for  a  complete 
integration  of  society  in  an  authoritarian  (and  after  1933,  totali 
tarian)  system;  and  a  withdrawal  into  religious  mysticism.  Be 
tween  these  extremes,  Germans  have  vacillated  in  their  search  for 
the  proper  course.  Sometimes  it  has  appeared  that  they  were  so 
conscious  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  any  alternative  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  make  a  choice.  The  stable  society  which  the 
Germans  have  succeeded  in  building  is  possible  only  because  they 
have  established  an  orderly  formalistic  system  of  social  relation 
ships  which  operates  outside  of  and  is  largely  unaffected  by  the 
vacillations  in  individuals. 

A  German  folk  saying  asserts  that  if  a  German  is  offered  the 
choice  between  going  to  heaven  directly  or  hearing  a  lecture  about 
it  first,  he  will  certainly  choose  the  lecture.  Or  as  a  German 
philosopher  has  put  it,  if  he  were  offered  the  choice  between  truth 
and  the  search  for  truth,  he  would  surely  choose  the  search. 

The  inner  insecurity  gives  rise  to  energies  which  often  amount 
to  fanaticism.  Bismarck  complained  about  the  constant  tendency 
toward  discontent.  He  said  that  people  in  other  countries  will 
work  hard  but  will  taper  off  when  they  attain  a  comfortable  stand 
ard  of  living ;  but  that  the  German  who  begins  as  an  office  boy  is 
dissatisfied  until  he  owns  the  factory,  and  that  then  his  ambition 
is  really  unleased  and  he  wants  to  own  the  city.  Bismarck  saw 
the  good  side  of  this  characteristic,  but  found  it  questionable  from 
the  standpoint  of  political  contentment,  since  he  was  trying  to 
stabilize  a  regime  in  power.  Hitler,  however,  who  also  understood 
the  undying  ambition  of  the  Germans,  turned  this  restlessness  into 
fanaticism  to  foment  a  political  movement. 

In  social  life  there  is  also  a  lack  of  inner  discipline.  Despite 
the  high  value  placed  on  adherence  to  the  forms  of  polite  society, 
Germans  have  often  bemoaned  the  lack  of  the  concept  of  the  gen 
tleman  in  Germany;  the  upper  classes  of  Germany  of  the  18th 
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and  19th  centuries  were  noted  for  their  boorishness  and  philistin- 
ism.  The  lack  of  good  manners  and  polite  restraint  in  the  socially 
dominant  classes  has  often  brought  forth  comment  both  from  Ger 
mans  and  foreigners.  In  the  18th  century  a  German  aristocrat 
stated  that  the  Germans  had  elevated  uncouthness  to  an  art  and 
had  developed  boorishness  into  a  system.  Prince  von  Billow  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Weimar  Republic  insisted  that  a  large  number 
of  persons  of  the  educated  class  of  Germany  failed  to  understand 
the  importance  of  good  form  in  international  intercourse.  Ger 
mans  abroad  have  long  been  noted  for  their  arrogance,  boasting, 
and  boorishness. 

There  seems  throughout  German  history  to  have  been  little 
accommodation  between  the  enunciation  of  lofty  principles, 
whether  by  church  circle  philosophers,  or  literary  figures,  and 
the  operation  of  everyday  community  life.  Such  a  cleavage  be 
tween  the  ideal  and  the  practical  is  common  everywhere,  but  Ger 
many  has  been  unique  in  the  relatively  little  tension  generated  by 
the  conflict.  Ideals  and  practicalities  seem  to  coexist  in  separate 
compartments,  neither  one  exerting  much  influence  over  the  other. 
The  organs  of  state  authority  have  in  the  past  tended  to  mediate 
between  the  ideal  and  reality  in  public  life,  usually  crowding  the 
effective  force  of  ideals  off  into  the  spiritual  or  private  sphere. 

In  this  way,  private  behavior  is  often  governed  by  rigidly  prin 
cipled  standards  of  uprightness  that  find  little  chance  for  expres 
sion  in  political  life.  Although  many  high  officers  in  the  German 
Army  were  disgusted  with  the  unprincipled  behavior  of  Nazi 
officials  and  with  their  attempts  to  inflict  it  on  other  segments  of 
the  population,  the  impulse  to  save  Germany's  honor  by  removing 
Hitler  was  vitiated  to  a  large  extent  by  the  oath  of  allegiance 
which  military  personnel  had  taken  to  Hitler.  The  sense  of  duty, 
of  fidelity  to  a  leader,  and  of  loyalty  to  fatherland  largely  can 
celed  out  personal  concern  about  decency  and  justice. 

POSTWAR  INFLUENCES  ON  GERMAN  VALUES 

Defeat  and  occupation  in  1945  subjected  the  German  people  to 
two  radically  different  sets  of  foreign  values :  Western  democratic 
values  in  the  zones  occupied  by  the  American,  British,  and  French 
forces ;  and  Soviet  Communist  values  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  The  anti 
social  value  system  which  the  Nazis  had  fostered  was  discredited 
by  their  defeat,  and  its  influences  were  attacked  by  the  occupation 
forces.  The  concept  of  national  and  racial  superiority  were  pro 
scribed;  the  Germans  were  told — many  for  the  first  time — of  the 
genocidal  activities  of  the  Nazis.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the 
Western  Zones  to  refresh  the  traditional  liberal  values — based  on 
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strong  family,  religious,  and  regional  ties — and  to  curb  national 
ism  and  class  consciousness. 

The  Soviet  forces  and  their  German  Communist  agents  imme 
diately  undertook  to  instill  by  propaganda,  through  mass  organiza 
tions,  and  by  legislation  a  new  morality — a  socialist  morality  which 
would  preserve  some  of  the  concepts  indoctrinated  by  the  Nazi 
totalitarianism,  such  as  the  preeminence  of  the  requirements  of 
the  state  over  those  of  the  individual,  the  submission  of  the  in 
dividual  to  the  state  In  all  matters,  the  weakening  of  Christian 
teachings  and  of  family  solidarity;  and  which  would  introduce 
some  new  creeds,  such  as  the  new  high  value  put  on  membership 
in  the  working  and  farming  class,  the  disenf ranchisement  and  im 
poverishment  of  the  former  upper  and  middle  classes,  the  denun 
ciation  of  nationalism  In  favor  of  Communist  internationalism,  the 
attempted  forced  change  in  their  basic  attitude  of  superiority  over 
the  Slavs,  particularly  the  Russians. 

Most  West  Germans  abandoned  Nazi  values  and  accepted  the 
new  order  and  the  liberal  humanist  values  introduced  by  the  oc 
cupation  forces ;  they  quickly  relearned  from  their  conquerors  the 
democratic  tenets  which  they  had  begun  to  adopt  under  the  Weimar 
Republic.  But  most  were  also  weary  of  the  epic  role  the  Nazis 
had  imposed  on  them ;  they  wanted  a  holiday  from  history ;  they 
were  not  interested  in  world  affairs  nor  very  much  even  in  local 
politics;  they  wanted  to  be  left  alone  to  rebuild  their  own  personal 
lives.  At  a  time  when  the  bare  necessities  of  life  could  hardly  be 
gained  many  Germans  became  preoccupied  with  material  well- 
being  to  the  exclusion  of  other  values. 

As  soon  as  order  was  restored  out  of  the  chaos  attendant  on  the 
surrender,  traditional  German  values  began  to  reassert  themselves. 
The  average  worker  postponed  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  imme 
diate  interests  in  favor  of  working  to  rebuild  the  general  economy; 
discipline,  hard  work  and  thoroughness  all  reappeared.  West  Ger 
man  values  are  clearly  recognizable  as  the  inheritors  of  the  Ger 
man  traditions.  Even  the  ohne  Mich  (without  me)  policy  of  the 
Social  Democrats  as  their  negative  response  to  the  remilitarization 
of  West  Germany  was  repudiated  by  a  majority  of  West  Germans, 
not  for  nationalist  reasons,  but  because  they  accepted  the  direc 
tives  of  the  duly  constituted  state  government  as  binding  on  them. 

One  of  the  major  byproducts  of  the  unsuccessful  plot  against 
Hitler  was  a  search,  both  during  and  after  the  war,  for  ties  be 
tween  morality  in  the  private  sphere  and  responsibility  for  public 
life.  Many  West  Germans  rejected  the  notion  of  "collective  guilt" 
which  the  victorious  powers  attempted  to  impose  upon  Germany 
after  the  war,  arguing  that  guilt  is  an  individual  matter.  But 
many — often  the  same  persons  who  rejected  "collective  guilt" — 
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were  struck  by  the  shame  which  Germany  had  incurred  through 
its  blatant  and  inhumane  aggression  or  chagrined  by  the  vile 
reputation  which  the  Nazi  excesses — and  their  defeat — imposed 
on  Germany.  This  led  them  to  ponder  the  individual's  responsi 
bility  for  the  public  life  and  policy  of  his  community  or  nation. 
Thus  emerged  a  significant  counterf  orce  to  the  prevailing  tendency 
for  Germans  to  leave  public  affairs  to  the  authorities  and  to  con 
cern  themselves  only  with  the  dutiful  performance  of  properly 
assigned  tasks.  It  is  still  too  early  in  1960  to  assess  either  the 
breadth  or  depth  of  this  attitude.  It  is  significant  that  a  majority 
of  West  Germans  are  well  satisfied  to  leave  the  direction  of  state 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  decisive  Konrad  Adenauer  (see  ch.  21, 
Political  Dynamics). 

Although  most  East  Germans  oppose  communism  and  particu 
larly  its  totalitarian  interference  in  their  private  lives,  the  respect 
they  give  to  authority  has  been  great  enough  to  keep  them  from 
revolting  as  did  the  Poles  and  Hungarians. 

Information  from  East  Germany  on  current  social  values  is  ex 
tremely  scarce.  Only  the  fact  that  such  values  are  deep-seated 
justifies  the  assumption  that  the  Communist  regime  has  worked 
few  fundamental  changes  at  this  level.  Certain  traits  that  recur 
in  German  experience,  especially  obedience  to  authority,  may  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  massive  campaign  waged  first  by  the  Soviet 
occupation  and  more  recently  by  the  Socialist  Unity  (Communist) 
Party  to  instill  Socialist  values.  At  the  same  time,  the  German 
tendency  to  separate  private  from  public  life,  though  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  a  hated  regime,  militates  against 
official  efforts  to  involve  all  citizens  completely  in  "Socialist  con 
struction." 

But  even  the  intransigent  enemies  of  the  Communist  authorities 
have  to  make  some  accommodation  to  official  policy  if  they  are  to 
go  on  living  in  East  Germany.  The  content  of  the  Communist  pro 
gram  is,  therefore,  of  moment  even  if  it  does  not  describe  accu 
rately  the  social  values  actually  prevailing  among  East  Germans 
now. 

The  Communists,  although  they  have  tried  to  change  almost 
everything  else,  have  recognized  the  need  to  maintain  the  formal 
symbols  of  social  .status  and  have  not  suppressed  traditional  titles, 
except  those  of  the  aristocracy.  The  old  custom  of  using  all  pos 
sible  titles  is  followed  even  by  some  top  officials.  A  new  system 
of  titles,  along  with  cash  awards,  to  symbolize  status  has  been 
created.  For  workers,  the  ranks  in  ascending  order  are:  Best 
worker,  activist,  meritorious  activist,  meritorious  inventor,  hero 
of  labor,  national  prizewinner.  In  particular  occupations  and  pro 
fessions,  more  specific  designations  are  used. 
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The  Party  propaganda  which  is  drummed  endlessly  into  East 
German  ears  is  filled  with  talk  of  "Socialist  consciousness"  and  the 
"new  man/*  the  peculiarly  Socialist  human  being.  The  entire  sys 
tem  of  reward  and  punishment  is  geared  to  putting  premiums  on 
behavior  that  appears  at  least  to  accord  with  official  teaching. 

Beyond  the  negative  requirement  that  the  citizen  refrain  from 
interfering  with  the  carrying  out  of  official  policy,  the  regime  also 
seeks  positive  evidence  of  loyalty  and  commitment.  The  citizen  is 
encouraged  to  participate  fully  in  organized  life  of  the  Party  or 
its  adjunct  mass  organizations  and  is  expected  to  accept  respon 
sibility  for  the  implementation  and  success  of  economic  programs 
— such  responsibility  extends  to  include  substantial  sacrifice  when 
necessary.  He  must  criticize  and  even  denounce  those  who  appear 
to  oppose  official  objectives,  but  he  may  not  criticize  the  aims 
themselves. 

The  effect  of  the  Government  program  is  to  delimit  severely 
the  realm  of  behavior  which  is  still  regarded  as  private.  All  moral 
ity,  all  standards  of  behavior  are  therefore  judged  not  according 
to  personal  principles  but  according  to  the  common  welfare  as 
interpreted  by  the  party  in  power.  Courtesy,  uprightness,  family 
loyalty,  the  quest  for  personal  status — all  are  acceptable  so  long 
as  they  serve  the  officially  sanctioned  program;  they  have,  how 
ever,  no  particular  validity  to  the  administration  in  and  of  them 
selves.  As  a  result,  much  conflict  exists  between  the  habits  and 
inclinations  of  East  Germans  on  the  one  hand  and  official  expec 
tations  on  the  other. 

The  problem  would  perhaps  be  slight  if  only  negative  demands 
were  made  upon  the  people ;  but  the  positive  requirements  conflict 
with  the  well-developed  German  conception  of  the  sanctity  of 
private  life,  as  well  as  with  ingrained  self-esteem.  Whereas  the 
German  tendencies  toward  obedience,  thoroughness,  industry,  and 
collective  discipline  lend  themselves  to  exploitation  by  the  Com 
munist  leaders,  it  is  much  harder  to  elicit  from  most  people  en 
thusiastic  participation  that  has  no  tangible  reward* 
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9 
ARTISTIC 

Germans  picture  themselves  as  a  nation  of  poets  and  thinkers, 
and  their  artistic  and  intellectual  heritage  is  highly  prized.  Artists, 
writers,  composers,  scholars,  and  scientists  have  a  high  prestige. 
Germans  think  in  terms  of  formal  art  and  philosophy  to  an  unusual 
extent ;  educated  people  can  recite  long  passages  of  famous  poems 
and  outline  the  basic  schools  of  philosophy,  and  working  people 
freely  use  expressions  from  outstanding  literature.  Amateur  sing 
ing  clubs,  discussion  groups,  and  other  similar  groups  are  common 
in  Germany,  but  Germans  think  not  in  terms  of  folk  art  but 
primarily  of  the  formal  creative  work  of  the  masters.  The  numer 
ous  theaters  and  concert  halls,  which  abound  in  every  German  city 
and  town,  are  always  well  attended.  Art  and  science  museums 
attract  huge  crowds.  The  Germans'  appetite  for  art  and  knowledge 
appears  to  be  consistently  high. 

Germans  have  made  important  contributions  to  every  medium  of 
artistic  and  intellectual  expression.  Germany  has  been  a  nation 
of  artistic  and  intellectual  giants — men  like  Luther,  Goethe,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Einstein  are  masters  in  the  world's 
heritage  of  creative  genius.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  history 
of  literature  or  drama  without  dealing  at  length  with  the  works  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  or  Mann.  Among  the  greatest  names  in 
music  must  be  included  Bach,  Brahms,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  Wagner.  In  art  Diirer  and  Holbein  have  made  important  contri 
butions.  In  philosophy  Leibniz,  Kant,  Hegel,  Nietzsche,  and  Marx 
are  central  to  any  study.  Kepler,  Gauss,  Humboldt,  Rontgen,  and 
Einstein  are  but  a  few  of  the  great  contributors  to  the  natural 
sciences. 

Since  the  Middle  Age,  the  unity  of  German  intellectual  and  artis 
tic  efforts  have  been  defined  by  language  rather  than  political 
boundaries.  German  culture,  as  part  of  that  of  Western  Europe, 
has  influenced  and  been  influenced  by  England,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Scandinavia.  From  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  to  1933,  Germany's  role  in  Western  European  music, 
literature,  and  philosophy  was  of  paramount  significance.  Almost 
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all  artistic  and  intellectual  traditions  were  interrupted  from  1933 
to  1945,  when  racism  and  total  political  control  drove  many  of  the 
best  artists  and  intellectuals  into  exile  and  checked  the  development 
of  new  talent. 

Fifteen  years  after  World  War  II,  remarkable  economic  and 
political  reconstruction  had  been  achieved,  but  little  could  be  found 
in  West  Germany  in  original  cultural  achievement.  The  natural 
sciences  have  shown  much  greater  vitality  than  other  fields  of 
scholarship  or  artistic  effort.  In  West  Germany  the  humanities 
have  had  particular  difficulty  in  reviving;  in  East  Germany  they 
are  virtually  dead,  and  philosophy  is  monopolized  by  Marxism. 

Many  artists  and  intellectuals  who  tended  to  the  left  in  their 
political  convictions  were  attracted  to  East  Germany  after  the  war; 
but  political  revolutionaries,  once  they  were  in  power,  did  not  ap 
prove  of  revolutionary  artistic  and  intellectual  expression.  Al 
though  Nazi  policies  were  denounced,  Communist  standards  and 
controls  over  artistic  and  intellectual  expression  were  similar  to 
those  of  Nazi  Germany.  Art  had  to  be  politically  or  technically 
useful  to  the  Communist  administration.  Separation  of  art  and 
intellectual  activity  from  ordinary  life  was  not  tolerated ;  political 
control  intruded  into  everything,  and  Soviet  models  were  urged. 
Many  artists  and  intellectuals  have  refused  to  accede  to  such 
domination  and  have  defected  to  the  West. 

In  East  Germany  at  present,  as  well  as  in  West  Germany,  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  arts.  Concert  halls,  museums,  and  opera 
houses  have  been  reconstructed  during  a  period  of  severe  housing 
shortage,  and  lavish  subsidies  have  been  given  by  the  Government 
in  both  countries  for  the  maintenance  of  superb  theater  and  opera 
companies,  orchestras,  and  choruses. 

Although  both  countries  recognize  public  responsibility  in  keep 
ing  their  people  well  supplied  with  artistic  presentations,  the 
justifications  are  different.  In  East  Germany  the  aim  is  to  use  the 
presentations  for  educating  and  persuading  the  population  to  a 
Socialist  way  of  life,  whereas  in  West  Germany  they  constitute 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  cultural  activity  to  the  health  of 
society.  In  contrast  to  the  rigid  control  over  art  and  intellectual 
expression  by  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  many  other  official 
agencies  in  East  Germany,  the  West  German  administration  has 
left  cultural  matters  in  the  hands  of  Land  (state)  ministers. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 
Literature 

Before  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (crowned  AD.  800),  German 
literature  consisted  of  semihistorical  legends,  preserved  over  the 
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centuries  by  word  of  mouth  and  recited  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
harp  by  professional  minstrels  attached  to  feudal  courts.  The 
earliest  pagan  German  myths  and  fairy  tales  were  also  preserved, 
primarily  in  the  popular  tales  passed  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  12th  century  saw  a  revival  of  German  poetry,  particularly 
in  the  court  epics  or  romances.  The  poet  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach's  Parsifal  combined  a  pagan  Celtic  tale  with  Christian  themes. 
Gottfried  von  Strassburg*s  Tristan  and  Isolde  celebrates  the  tri 
umph  of  aesthetic  over  ethical  values.  Most  of  the  court  epics  were 
influenced  by  foreign  chivalric  fashions.  Side  by  side  with  the 
court  epic,  there  flourished  the  Volkepos  (folk  epics) ,  of  which  the 
best  known  was  the  Nibelungenlied,  a  mixture  of  Germanic  his 
tory,  myth  and  magic. 

The  12th  and  13th  centuries  also  saw  an  outpouring  of  lyric 
poetry  combined  with  music.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide's  love 
songs  (Minnesange)  appealed  to  the  popular  love  of  nature. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  the  art  of  singing  passed  from 
the  minstrels  to  glee  clubs  in  which  lay  and  clerical  singers  joined. 
By  the  15th  century,  singing  schools  developed,  particularly  at 
Maims  and  Nuremberg,  in  which  the  individual  was  apprenticed 
for  many  years  before  becoming  a  Meistersinger.  A  less  regulated 
form  was  the  Volkslied,  or  folksong,  popular  throughout  this 
period. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century,  Dominican  monks 
produced  a  mystical  prose  literature  in  German.  Prose  also  became 
popular  through  the  humorous  tales  (Schwank) ,  which  often  told, 
in  coarse  style  bordering  on  the  obscene,  of  the  pranks  of  rogues. 
These  tales  developed  into  a  form  of  folk  literature;  their  wide 
distribution  was  facilitated  by  the  development  of  the  printing 
press.  One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  tales  concerned  a  cer 
tain  Georg  Faust  (about  1480-1540),  who  was  alleged  to  have 
made  a  pact  with  the  devil. 

The  religious,  political,  economic,  and  social  revolutions  of  the 
16th  century  introduced  profound  changes  in  German  literature. 
Poetry  was  displaced  by  prose  as  the  spread  of  printing — made 
possible  by  Johannes  Gutenberg's  invention  of  movable-type  print 
ing  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century— created  a  new  reading 
public  of  intellectuals  and  opened  the  field  to  new  ideas.  Humanist 
philosophers  wrote  rational,  cosmopolitan,  and  sometimes  satirical 
works  breaking  with  the  earlier  Scholasticism  and  mysticism. 

With  the  Protestant  Reformation,  which  Martin  Luther  helped 
start,  written  literature  in  the  German  language  was  firmly  estab 
lished.  Luther  wrote  militant  political  and  religious  tracts  aimed 
at  informing,  enlightening,  and  convincing.  His  language  was  that 
of  Saxony,  which  gradually  was  accepted  as  the  standard  written 
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language  (see  ch.  5,  Languages).  His  greatest  literary  achieve 
ment  was  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German,  which  was 
given  extremely  wide  distribution. 

For  almost  a  century  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  German  writ 
ing  reflected  strong  foreign  influences,  particularly  that  of  French 
classicism  and  later  baroque  styles.  The  Spanish  picaresque  novels, 
which  enjoyed  a  vogue  in  Germany,  were  the  models  for  the  best 
German  novel  of  the  period,  Christoffel  von  Grimmelshausen's 
Simplicus  Simplicissimus,  a  gruesomely  realistic  tale  of  the  de 
struction  of  the  war,  which  is  still  considered  by  many  to  be  among 
the  greatest  German  novels  of  all  time. 

German  literature  entered  a  golden  age  during  the  second  half  of 
the  18th  century.  The  dates  usually  given  are  roughly  the  life 
time  of  the  greatest  of  all  German  writers,  Johann  Wolfgang  von 
Goethe.  It  was  a  period  of  the  flowering  of  many  different  styles  of 
writing,  showing  German  responses  to  many  influences :  the  ration 
alism  of  the  French  Enlightenment,  the  rejection  of  skeptical 
intellectualism  in  favor  of  a  strictly  German  religious  emotional 
ism,  and  a  subsequent  reaction  toward  a  restrained  humanism 
based  on  the  German  recasting  of  the  Greek  classics. 

Gotthold  Lessing,  dramatist  and  the  first  German  critic  of  inter 
national  stature,  was  a  pioneer  of  the  Enlightenment.  His  works 
condemned  religious  intolerance,  particularly  the  unfair  treatment 
of  Jews,  and  expounded  the  ideals  of  humanism  and  cosmopolitan 
ism,  drawing  heavily  on  Greek  traditions  for  his  concept  of 
classicism. 

Friedrich  Klopstock,  the  first  of  the  great  19th-century  poets, 
led  the  way  toward  a  freer  emotional  expression.  Profoundly  in 
fluenced  by  Milton,  he  helped  set  the  form,  style,  content,  and  spirit 
of  modern  German  poetry.  Johann  Herder  intensified  a  trend  away 
from  classicism  in  his  celebration  of  the  German  legacy  he  found 
in  folksongs,  ballads,  and  medieval  epics. 

These  men,  particularly  Herder,  prepared  the  way  for  the  genius 
of  Goethe,  who  bridged  the  gulf  between  the  classical  and  romantic 
trends  and  extended  the  universal  humanist  spirit  well  into  the 
19th  century.  His  work  is  the  watershed  which  divides  all  German 
literature.  His  thought  and  style  have  influenced  every  writer 
since  his  time.  He  wrote  masterpieces  in  every  form — poetry, 
novel,  and  drama — but  his  greatest  work,  including  his  most 
famous  single  opus,  Faust,  was  done  in  dramatic  form. 

Johann  Friedrich  Schiller  wrote  masterpieces  of  drama  and  fic 
tion.  Under  the  influence  of  Imrnanuel  Kant,  the  great  philosopher, 
he  turned  to  the  study  of  aesthetics  and  wrote  philosophical  lyrics, 
essays,  and  histories.  The  period  between  1794  and  1805,  when 
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Goethe  and  Schiller  were  close  friends  at  Jena  and  Weimar,  was 
the  high  point  of  German  classicism. 

The  romantic  movement  began  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
In  their  greatest  imaginative  achievements,  the  early  romantics 
combined  Christian  mysticism,  medieval  legend,  and  symbolism 
with  an  idealized  version  of  ancient  Greek  heroics  and  beauty. 
Early  in  the  19th  century,  the  romantics  became  political  and 
social  reformers,  basing  their  nationalist  ideals  on  German  his 
torical  and  legendary  traditions.  Of  the  early  group,  lyric  poets 
Friedrich  Holderlin  and  Novalis  were  the  most  important.  Heinrich 
von  Kleist,  Prussia's  best  known  writer  of  stories  and  poetry,  was 
a  leader  of  the  patriotic  movement  against  Napoleon  and  an  ex 
ponent  of  German  nationalism.  The  Grimm  brothers,  best  known 
for  their  collection  of  German  fairy  tales,  which  continue  to  outsell 
every  other  book  in  Germany  except  the  Bible,  were  also  important 
in  furthering  the  study  of  German  history,  particularly  through 
their  study  of  the  ancient  forms  of  the  German  language. 

The  death  of  Goethe  in  1832  coincided  with  the  end  of  a  great 
age  of  German  literature  which  had  given  unity  and  confidence  to 
German  cultural  life  long  before  political  unification  was  possible. 
The  period  which  followed  was  generally  one  of  realism  in  which 
writers  struggled  with  contemporary  problems  brought  on  by  the 
French  Revolution,  the  rapid  developments  of  science,  and  the 
beginnings  of  industrialization.  Heinrich  Heine,  considered  second 
only  to  Goethe  as  a  lyric  poet,  bridged  the  gap  between  the  romantic 
period  and  the  political  realism  which  developed  under  the  leader 
ship  of  the  Young  German  movement,  grouping  many  polemic 
writers  during  the  disturbed  period  between  the  revolutions  of 
1813  and  1848  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

The  frustration  of  the  abortive  1848  revolution  was  expressed  in 
increasingly  pessimistic  realism,  which  found  its  form  in  prose 
narrative.  Many  writers  restricted  their  work  to  homespun,  re 
gional  novels ;  others,  of  whom  Conrad  Meyer  was  the  best  known, 
produced  realistic  historical  novels.  Wilhelm  Busch  stands  alone 
as  a  trenchant  satirist  and  as  the  creator  of  the  Max  und  Moritz 
stories,  which  remain  among  the  most  popular — although  alarm 
ingly  cruel — children's  stories  in  Germany. 

About  the  time  of  the  unification  of  Germany  (1871) ,  the  German 
philosopher  Friedrich  Nietzsche  began  to  produce  works  of  mili 
tant  individualism  and  brilliant  literary  style,  which  have  had  a 
fundamental  influence  on  20th-century  literature.  He  was  the 
most  radical  and  uncompromising  of  the  writers  who  subjected 
society  and  culture  to  searching  and  often  destructive  criticism. 
His  works  take  a  place  along  with  French,  Eussian,  and  Scandi 
navian  realism,  Darwin's  evolutionary  concept,  Karl  Marx's 
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Communist  Manifesto,  and  the  rise  of  Socialism  as  determinants  of 
the  mood  and  style  of  German  literature  in  the  20th  century. 

Eealism  and  pessimism  led  many  writers  toward  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  stress  sex,  poverty,  perversion,  and  vulgarity  in  their 
writings.  Of  such  writers,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  better  known  as  a 
dramatist  than  as  a  novelist,  is  the  most  outstanding. 

Among  authors  who  objectively  outlined  the  weaknesses  of 
human  society  were  Hermann  Hesse  and  Thomas  Mann.  Mann's 
Buddenbrooks,  published  in  1901,  is  famous  for  illustrating  cul 
tural  refinement  and  ensuing  decay.  The  physical  and  mental  ills 
of  his  time  were  deeply  probed  in  later  works,  such  as  the  Magic 
Mountain,  one  of  the  finest  novels  in  European  literature. 

Other  authors  portrayed  a  regeneration  of  human  ideals.  These 
included  Stephan  George  and  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  George  believed 
in  terse,  finely  chiseled  form  and  art  for  art's  sake;  his  outstanding 
achievement  was  the  creation  of  a  new  poetic  language.  Rilke,  one 
of  the  greatest  German  poets,  was  a  mystic  and  humanitarian 
whose  works  showed  man's  regeneration  in  terms  of  humility, 
compassion,  and  brotherhood. 

The  disastrous  end  of  World  War  I  brought  a  flood  of  criticism 
of  the  Prussian  military  spirit.  Heinrich  Mann's  trilogy  of  novels, 
Das  Kaiserreich,  stripped  the  old  Germany  of  all  dignity.  A  spate 
novels  and  plays  represented  war  not  as  heroic  but  as  a  welter  of 
mud,  sweat,  blood,  hunger,  noise,  and  destruction.  A  representative 
work  was  Erich  Maria  Remarque's  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front. 
War  weariness,  defeatism,  and  disillusionment  gave  rise  to  escape 
literature  and  unbridled  satire.  Some  works  were  grotesquely 
horrible ;  a  favorite  theme  was  the  destruction  of  men  by  the  ma 
chines  they  had  created.  Among  leading  works  were  the  novels  of 
Franz  Kafka  and  Alfred  Doblin. 

In  March  1933,  Hitler  announced  in  a  speech  to  the  Reichstag 
that  "the  social  organism"  must  be  completely  cleansed,  like  the 
political  system,  so  that  "blood  and  race  will  again  become  the  basis 
of  artistic  intuition."  A  directive  stated  that,  "the  spiritual-cultural 
life  of  the  nation,  revealed  in  religion,  myths,  and  art,  must  receive 
definite  direction,  ideas,  and  rules,"  and  later  in  1933,  Goebbels 
became  the  director  of  the  new  national  Chamber  of  Culture,  or 
ganized  to  include  all  branches  of  art  and  their  practitioners. 

Literature  was  ordered  to  be  "in  the  service  of  the  people," 
rather  than  point  out  the  defects  of  society  and  heroes.  The  writer 
was  to  extol  the  Germanic  community  and  race.  The  Nazis  bor 
rowed  widely  from  selected  areas  in  German  literature  to  compound 
a  romanticism  of  hero  worship,  mysticism,  and  glorification  of  soil 
and  race.  All  critical,  analytical,  or  cosmopolitan  works,  as  well  as 
the  works  of  pacifists,  Socialists,  Communists,  or  Jews,  were  sup- 
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pressed.  Most  well-known  authors  fled  Germany;  many  of  those 
who  stayed  lived  in  what  they  called  "inward  emigration."  Even 
some  of  the  earlier  outspoken  Nazis  joined  the  camp  in  later  years. 
The  outstanding  figure  of  the  original  inward  emigrants  was  Ernst 
Wiechert.  There  were  bonfires  of  anti-Nazi  or  disapproved  litera 
ture,  heavy  censorship  of  books  and  the  press,  and  the  cutting  off 
of  contact  with  the  outside  artistic  world.  The  result  was  a  decline 
of  standards  and  creative  work. 

Drama 

Serious  drama  arose  from  religious  origins ;  in  the  14th  century, 
German  was  substituted  for  Latin  in  the  religious  plays,  or  mys 
teries,  which  had  wide  scope  by  then.  Another  influence  was  the 
carnival  comedy,  a  frivolous,  slapstick  farce  which  grew  out  of  the 
masquerading  and  horseplay — some  of  which  is  traced  back  to 
ancient  pagan  rituals — of  Shrovetide.  The  carnival  comedy  flour 
ished  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  especially  at  Nuremberg. 

During  the  16th  century  the  mystery  play  changed  from  the 
strictly  religious  to  semisecular  subjects,  and  the  carnival  comedy 
attained  a  wider  range  of  characters  and  scenes.  Modern  German 
drama  began  from  a  blending  of  the  two  forms.  In  the  17th 
century,  baroque  drama  styles  from  Italy  and  Spain  produced  plays 
marked  by  affectation,  brilliant  spectacle,  pomp,  and  pessimism. 

The  18th  century  was  a  golden  age  of  German  drama  as  well  as 
of  literature.  Gotthold  Lessing  created  a  truly  German  dramatic 
form,  modeled  after  Shakespeare  and  Sophocles.  Spurred  by  the 
outpourings  of  German  dramatists,  permanent  theaters  were 
founded  in  Hamburg,  Mannheim,  Gotha,  and  Vienna. 

Goethe  was  the  greatest  of  all  German  dramatists.  His  best 
plays  were  written  in  the  classical  style,  to  which  he  progressed  by 
the  turn  of  the  19th  century.  His  Iphigenie  is  one  of  the  great 
German  dramas,  blending  ancient  Greece  and  modern  German, 
paganism  and  Christianity.  But  the  crowning  achievement  of  his 
genius  is  Faust,  probably  the  greatest  philosophical  drama  of 
modern  Europe.  In  his  interpretation  of  the  folktale,  Faust  is 
motivated  not  by  love  of  power  and  pleasure  but  by  an  idealistic 
search  for  knowledge  so  compelling  that  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself  in  a  pact  with  the  Devil  to  achieve  his  goal.  His  single- 
minded  purpose  remains  with  him  through  a  descent  into  sin  and 
debauchery  and  ultimately  carries  him  in  death  to  paradise.  In 
this  story,  Goethe  captured  the  duality  in  the  German  mind  of 
worldliness  and  idealism  better  than  any  writer  before  or  since. 

Friedrich  Schiller  created  an  immediate  success  in  1781  with  his 
naturalistic  play  Die  Rauber  (The  Robbers),  which  placed  him  at 
the  forefront  of  dramatists  of  the  Storm  and  Stress  period.  Fol- 
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lowing  Goethe  he  wrote  his  later  historical  dramas,  of  which 
W ilhelm  Tell  was  the  greatest,  are  in  the  classical  style. 

The  same  trends  and  the  same  names  appear  in  19th-century 
drama  as  in  literature.  The  plays  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist  showed 
the  transition  between  classicism  and  romanticism  in  the  post- 
Napoleonic  period.  His  plays  are  marked  by  the  ideal  of  patriotic 
self-sacrifice.  Franz  Grillparzer's  plays  advocated  escape  and 
resignation.  Friedrich  Hebbel  became  the  master  of  the  realtistic 
drama,  dealing  with  the  powerlessness  of  man  in  the  face  of  a 
heartless  and  tremendous  universe.  Dramatists  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century  offered  polemical  portrayals  of  slums,  misery, 
class  struggle,  and  sex  in  vulgar  and  vigorous  language.  Hopeless, 
tragic  scenes  with  unchangeable  characters  were  the  basic  form 
of  the  plays  of  the  period. 

One  of  the  best  known  playwrights,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  pro 
duced  in  1892  Die  Weber  (The  Weavers) ,  the  first  German  socialist 
drama  and  one  of  his  greatest  works.  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
he  had  developed  beyond  the  naturalistic  form  and  produced  a 
number  of  symbolic  dream  plays. 

Playwrights  of  the  first  decades  of  the  20th  century  were 
strongly  influenced  from  Sweden  and  Russia  and  given  great 
impetus  by  the  tragedy  of  World  War  I  and  the  dawn  of  the 
Russian  Revolution.  The  dramas  of  Frank  Wedekind,  Georg  Kaiser, 
Ernst  Toller,  and  Fritz  von  Unruh  are  outstanding.  The  genius 
of  the  director  Max  Reinhardt  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  many  of  their  works. 

Franz  Werfel  in  Der  Speigelmensch  (The  Mirror-Man,  1920) 
portrayed  the  eternal  conflict  between  man's  real  nature  and  his 
outer  mask — a  conflict  presented  earlier  in  Goethe's  Faust.  Bertolt 
Brecht  was  among  the  most  gifted  and  original  of  the  dramatic 
authors.  His  political  vigor  (he  was  a  Communist)  was  matched 
by  the  raciness  and  poetic  vitality  of  his  style.  He  wrote  Trommeln 
in  der  Nacht  (Drums  in  the  Night,  1923) ,  the  story  of  a  returning 
soldier,  and  Im  Dickicht  der  Stddte  (In  the  Jungle  of  the  Cities). 
He  reached  the  peak  of  popular  acclaim  with  Die  Dreigroschenoper 
(The  Three  Penny  Opera,  1928),  a  musical  satire  based  on  the 
English  Beggar's  Opera  of  the  18th  century,  ingeniously  burles 
quing  modern  society  under  the  disguise  of  an  empire  ruled  by 
gangsters.  In  St.  Joan  of  the  Stockyards,  he  parodied  Schiller's 
Joan  of  Arc  as  a  Salvation  Army  girl  who  fails  to  convert  the 
capitalists  of  the  Chicago  stockyards. 

The  suppression  of  literature  by  the  Nazis,  beginning  in  1933, 
affected  the  theater  as  well,  for  many  playwrights  were  Socialist, 
Communist,  or  Jewish.  Others  would  not  accept  control  over  their 
creative  work  and  left  the  country.  The  writers  who  remained  and 
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who  came  to  terms  with  Nazi  dictates  were  referred  to  as  the 
Blut  und  Boden  (Blood  and  Soil)  school,  because  of  their  racist  and 
expansionist  tendencies.  They  produced  no  works  of  lasting 
importance. 

Music 

The  Reformation  was  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  music,  through 
the  impetus  given  to  congregational  singing.  The  Lutheran  chorale, 
which  became  the  foundation  of  the  great  contributions  of  Ger 
mans  to  music,  owed  a  great  deal  to  Catholic  church  music  and  to 
the  store  of  music  in  German  folksongs. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  brought  polyphonic  art  to  its  summit  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  modern  music.  One  of  the  greatest  com 
posers  in  European  music,  he  inaugurated  a  brilliant  musical  era 
in  Germany.  After  him  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  Germany 
was  never  without  one  or  more  musical  composers  of  top  rank.  His 
skill  with  counterpoint  has  never  been  surpassed.  His  harmonic 
ingenuity  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  had  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  form  and  subtlety. 

He  was  versatile  and  prolific:  He  wrote  about  300  church  can 
tatas  and  several  secular  cantatas.  In  addition  to  the  famous 
St.  Matthew  Passion,  he  composed  the  Passion  According  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  4  short  masses,  the  great  B  Minor  Mass,  a  Mag 
nificat,  several  choral  motets,  and  nearly  400  chorales.  He  wrote 
numerous  and  various  harpsichord,  organ,  orchestral,  and  cham 
ber-music  compositions* 

George  Frederick  Handel,  who  spent  much  of  his  life  in  England, 
was  a  great  contemporary  of  Bach's.  He  specialized  in  large 
dramatic  works — operas  and  oratorios.  In  all  he  wrote  43  operas 
and  27  oratorios,  of  which  the  most  famous,  The  Messiah,  was 
first  produced  in  1742. 

Another  German  operatic  genius,  Christoph  Willibald  Gluck,  in 
1762  startled  the  world  with  his  Orfeo  ed  Ewridice,  the  first  fruit 
of  an  attempt  to  reform  Italian  opera  in  order  to  bring  back  some 
of  the  simple  forms  upon  which  it  had  been  based  some  150  years 
before.  His  great  opera  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  captured  the  general 
public  by  its  classical  beauty  and  its  simple  dramatic  effects. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century  three  great  composers  of 
symphonies,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  made  the  German- 
speaking  area  of  Europe  the  center  of  the  musical  world.  Joseph 
Haydn  perfected  the  symphony  and  the  sonata,  which  had  already 
been  developed  by  the  composers  of  the  Mannheim  school  in 
forms  that  have  remained  to  the  present;  he  has  been  called 
the  father  of  modern  music.  As  assistant  musical  director  to 
the  Hungarian  Esterhazy  family  with  which  he  remained  for 
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30  years,  he  experimented  with  original  musical  forms  and  com 
posed  a  great  deal  of  music  of  different  types,  which  became  known 
all  over  Europe.  His  84  string  quartets  were  probably  his  greatest 
contribution  to  music.  He  also  contributed  strongly  to  the  develop 
ment  of  the  modem  symphony,  writing  104  symphonies. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been 
the  greatest  genius  in  the  history  of  music.  At  the  age  of  4  he 
began  to  play  the  clavier  and  to  invent  little  pieces.  Under  the 
skillful  guidance  of  his  musician  father,  Mozart  at  6,  with  Ms  10- 
year-old  sister,  began  a  triumphal  tour  of  Europe,  which  lasted  for 
years.  In  his  teens,  he  created  a  sensation  in  the  cities  of  Italy, 
where  the  best  composers  competed,  especially  in  the  field  of  opera. 
His  genius  developed  as  he  matured ;  he  was  able  to  visualize  com 
plete  compositions  before  writing  them  down.  He  excelled  in 
almost  every  musical  form ;  several  of  his  41  symphonies,  his  con 
certos,  chamber  music,  and  operas  are  among  the  best  music  ever 
written.  Before  he  died  at  36  in  1791,  he  had  composed  such  a 
large  number  of  musical  works  of  various  kinds  that  a  special 
cataloging  system  ( the  Kochel  system)  was  devised  for  them  later. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  started  in  the  manner  inherited  from 
Haydn  and  Mozart  but  broke  with  the  classical  tradition  and  intn>- 
duced  subjectivity,  emotionalism,  and  freedom,  which  were  to 
characterize  the  romantic  music  of  the  19th  century.  He  ranks 
among  the  greatest  composers  of  all  time.  He  was  a  master  of 
thematic  material  and  form  and  was  remarkably  inventive,  varied, 
and  profound  in  his  musical  ideas.  He  worked  hard  on  Ms  compo 
sitions,  writing  and  rewriting.  His  output  was  not  large  in  com 
parison  with  Mozart  and  Haydn,  but  virtually  everything  he  wrote 
is  a  masterpiece.  His  works  probably  have  been  played  more  than 
those  of  any  other  composer.  His  compositions  were  primarily  for 
piano — then  a  new  instrument — orchestra,  and  chamber  groups. 
His  nine  symphonies  are  among  the  greatest,  and  his  string  quar 
tets  and  piano  and  violin  sonatas  are  among  the  world's  most 
important  chamber  music  compositions.  Three  vocal  works  are  the 
opera  Fidelia,  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
Missa  Solemnis  in  D. 

From  Beethoven  to  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  the  prevailing 
musical  style  was  romantic,  and  German  composers  were  its  great 
est  exponents.  One  of  the  most  beloved  and  best  remembered  of 
this  period  was  Franz  Schubert,  the  youngest  of  14  children  of  a 
Viennese  schoolteacher;  largely  self-taught,  with  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven  as  models,  he  wrote  over  600  lieder,  9  symphonies, 
and  numerous  sonatas  and  chamber  music  compositions.  He  con 
tributed,  above  all,  with  his  songs,  for  he  poured  a  wealth  of 
melody  into  them  and  introduced  a  fundamental  change  in  making 
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the  music  stand  in  its  own  right  rather  than  be  merely  a  back 
ground  to  the  verse.  The  great  flowering  of  German  lyrical  poetry 
and  the  high  level  to  which  piano  music  had  been  brought  by 
Beethoven  allowed  Schubert's  fertile  mind  to  compose  music  for 
songs  which  set  a  new  pattern  of  musical  expression  in  which  the 
voice  and  piano  are  closely  Integrated. 

Zari  Maria  von  Weber  was  another  of  those  few  contemporaries 
of  Beethoven  who  were  not  completely  overshadowed  by  the  mas 
ter.  He  laid  the  cornerstone  of  German  romantic  opera  with  his 
Der  Freischiitz. 

Felix  Mendelssohn  was  recognized  as  a  master  by  his  first  works, 
the  String  Octet  (1825)  and  the  overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  (1826) ,  an  astounding  work  for  a  17-year-old.  He  brought 
to  light  much  of  Bach's  neglected  work  and  was  instrumental  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  Schubert's  compositions. 
His  last  great  work,  the  oratorio  Elijah,  is  still  an  annual  feature 
in  the  programs  of  countless  choral  societies. 

Eobert  Schumann  was  another  composer  whose  abilities  were 
revealed  early,  for  he  made  his  first  attempts  at  the  age  of  6.  He 
wrote  primarily  piano  compositions  and  art  songs,  but  he  also 
produced  an  opera,  four  symphonies,  overtures,  and  a  good  deal  of 
chamber  music,  among  which  the  Quintet  in  E  flat  for  Piano  and 
Strings  ranks  as  his  masterpiece. 

A  Hungarian  by  birth,  Franz  Liszt,  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
Germany  and  was  influential  in  German  music;  he  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  symphonic  poem.  He  was  court  Kapell 
meister  at  Weimar  for  12  years  while  it  was  the  center  of  German 
music.  His  great  technical  knowledge  of  the  piano  led  him  to  write 
many  expressive  works  for  his  instrument;  he  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pianists  of  all  time. 

Richard  Wagner  tried  to  unite  the  arts  in  a  composite  form 
known  as  the  Musikdrama,  in  which  music,  poetry,  and  stagecraft 
were  to  be  blended  to  form  a  new  grandiose  dramatic  whole.  He 
wrote  his  own  librettos,  intending  them  to  be  considered  as  poetic 
dramas.  His  undoubted  genius  in  musical  composition  made  his 
operas  masterpieces  and  made  Wagner's  influence  felt  throughout 
the  musical  world. 

A  rabid  German  nationalist,  Wagner  glorified  the  greatness, 
power,  romanticism,  and  colorf  ulness  of  the  First  Reich.  His  operas 
deal  with  the  legends,  mysticism,  and  prestige  of  the  German 
Middle  Ages  as  illustrated  by  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  and  Parsifal.  Die  Meister singer,  his  only  comic  opera,  is  a 
glorification  of  Hans  Sachs  and  the  mastersingers  of  Nuremberg. 
The  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen  is  a  series  of  operas  consisting  of  Das 
Rheingold,  Siegfried,  Die  Walkure,  and  Gotterdammerung,  based 
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mostly  upon  the  old  Norse  legends  of  the  pagan  gods  and  mytho 
logical  characters. 

His  extreme  anti-Semitic,  Irrational  political  views  had  a  pro 
found  Influence  on  German  history,  particularly  since  Adolph  Hitler 
was  strongly  attracted  to  his  ideas  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

Anton  Bruckner  became  a  symbol  of  Wagner's  influence  on  the 
concert  hall.  He  wrote  nine  symphonies — large  works,  deeply  ro 
mantic,  with  the  purpose  of  the  glorification  of  God.  In  central 
Europe  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  masters. 

Johannes  Brahms  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  opposition  to 
Wagner's  influence  in  the  musical  world.  He  wrote  four  sym 
phonies,  the  first  when  he  was  54,  three  concertos,  two  overtures, 
a  large  quantity  of  chamber  music,  and  a  few  choral  works,  of 
which  A  German  Requiem  is  the  most  important.  His  style  is  close 
to  that  of  late  Beethoven,  with  great  power,  sweeping  melody,  and 
sonorous  harmonies. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  two  of  Germany's  composers 
stand  out  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest :  Gustav  Mahler  and 
Richard  Strauss.  For  Mahler,  composing  was  not  an  end  in  itself 
but  the  means  of  expressing  his  concept  of  life.  He  conceived  of 
his  works  as  autobiographies  reflecting  the  currents  of  his  life; 
his  intense  subjectivity  was  coupled  with  the  desire  to  identify  his 
inner  struggles  with  those  of  all  mankind.  He  wrote  nine  sym 
phonies  and  a  large  number  of  art  songs,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  "Das  Lied  von  der  Erde." 

Unlike  Mahler,  Richard  Strauss  was  unconcerned  with  ideologies 
and  philosophies  in  his  creative  work,  but  he  had  a  greater  gift  of 
musical  invention.  Although  some  of  his  work  lacks  distinction, 
it  has  verve,  exuberance,  and  orchestral  brilliance;  at  its  best  it 
shows  true  genius.  Strauss's  fame  is  based  largely  on  his  develop 
ment  of  the  tone  poem  and  his  pioneering  work  in  orchestration 
and  harmony,  in  which  he  achieved  a  dazzling  virtuosity.  Don 
Juan,  Till  EulenspiegeVs  Many  Pranks,  and  Death  and  Transfigu 
ration  are  among  the  most  popular  modern  orchestral  works. 

Strauss  was  almost  equally  successful  in  the  composition  of 
operas.  He  first  was  a  disciple  of  Wagner,  but  with  Salome  ( 1905) 
and  Elektra  (1909)  he  developed  his  own  realistic  psychologically 
penetrating  form,  which  has  influenced  all  later  writers  of  opera. 
In  Der  Rosenkavalier  (1911),  he  turned  to  romantic  comedy. 

Arnold  Schonberg  aimed  at  creating  a  musical  language,  freed 
from  all  rules,  which  was  to  express  in  a  direct  manner  the  most 
complex  and  abstract  thoughts.  He  went  on  to  experiment  with 
and  develop  his  atonal  or  12-note  style,  an  important  and  con 
troversial  contribution  to  modern  music.  Greatest  among  his  fol 
lowers,  Alban  Berg  first  made  use  of  the  12-note  scale  in  the  String 
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Quartet  (1925).  But  he  tried  to  fuse  the  12-note  style  with  tra 
ditional  tonality  and  in  his  dramatic  masterpiece,  Wozzeck,  he  uses 
mostly  the  free  chromatic  style  of  Schonberg's  expressionist  period. 

The  German  composers  who  grew  to  maturity  between  the  two 
world  wars  tried  to  restore  a  balance  between  form  and  content. 
They  were  influenced  by  the  Russian  composer,  Igor  Stravinsky. 
Paul  Hindemith  poured  out  work  after  work  in  which  craftsman 
ship  was  the  purpose  and  expression  was  only  incidental  or  com 
pletely  avoided.  He  and  his  contemporaries  wrote  utility  music 
(Gebrauchsmitsik) ,  conceived  for  special  uses,  for  radio,  movies, 
or  school,  and  intended  to  bring  the  ordinary  musiclover  closer  to 
modern  music.  Hindemith  wrote,  for  example,  the  Sing-  und- 
Spielmusik  fur  Liebhaber  und  Musikfreunde  (1928)  to  tempt  the 
amateur  to  play  modern  music  in  the  home.  In  the  early  1930's,  he 
began  to  change  to  subjective  expression ;  the  result  was  Ms-  great 
est  work,  the  opera,  Mathis  der  Maler  (1938) . 

Kurt  Weill  was  a  notable  composer  of  the  period  between  the 
two  world  wars.  He  made  his  name  with  operas  of  half  political, 
half  satirical  tendencies,  in  which  bourgeois  society  is  blamed  for 
the  social  injustices  of  the  time.  The  librettos  of  five  of  his  operas 
were  by  Brecht.  The  best  known  work,  The  Three  Penny  Opera 
(1928),  consisted  of  spoken  dialogue  interspersed  with  arias, 
duets,  and  parodistic  chorales,  accompanied  by  a  small  orchestra. 
Weill  replaced  the  English  folksongs  of  the  original  18th-century 
satirical  opera  with  jazz  tunes. 

Ernst  Krenek  also  composed  primarily  operas,  with  experiments 
in  political  satire,  as  in  Der  Diktator  (1926)  ;  sophisticated  enter 
tainment  with  jazz  as  the  main  ingredient,  as  in  the  sensational 
Jonny  spielt  auf  (Johnny  Strikes  Up,  1926),  in  which  a  Negro 
dance-band  leader  is  the  hero ;  historical  spectacle,  such  as  Karl  V, 
(1938),  in  12-note  style;  and  classical  tragedy  as  Das  Leben  des 
Orest  (The  Life  of  Orest,  1930). 

Although  German  music  from  1918  to  1933  no  longer  occupied 
the  leading  position  which  it  had  held  among  the  Western  nations 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  it  was  still  vital  and  ad 
venturous.  This  situation  changed  almost  overnight  with  the  rise 
to  power  of  the  Nazis,  whose  racial  theories  led  to  the  banning  of 
all  music  by  Jewish  composers  and  since  the  contribution  by  Jews 
to  modern  music  was  considerable,  modern  music  as  a  whole  was 
declared  decadent,  alien,  and  destructive  of  the  true  German  spirit. 
Even  works  of  non-Jewish  and  non-German  composers  were 
banned.  Th.e  result  of  the  policies  of  the  national  Ministry  of  Cul 
ture  was  to  drive  most  of  the  best  composers  into  exile,  largely  to 
the  United  States,  leaving  the  field  to  composers  willing  to  subordi 
nate  themselves  to  the  tenets  of  Nazi  culture.  A  German  folksong 
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cult  developed,  and  folksongs  were  used  as  material  for  composi 
tion  ;  the  overriding  aim  was  to  produce  music  purely  of  German 
"blood  and  soil." 

Painting 

German  painting  until  the  15th  century  was  almost  exclusively 
religious;  most  of  it  was  decoration  on  inside  walls  of  churches  and 
monasteries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Albrecht  Diirer 
created  a  distinctive  style  of  German  painting  and  etching  inspired 
by  the  Italian  Renaissance  but  reflecting  the  individualism  of 
Durer's  creative  genius.  A  comprehension  of  anatomy  and  monu 
mental  design  enabled  him  to  express  himself  with  great  per 
suasiveness.  He  greatly  improved  the  techniques  of  the  woodcut 
and  became  a  master  of  form  and  composition  in  painting  and 
engraving. 

Outstanding  contemporaries  of  Dtirer  included  Albrecht  Altdor- 
f er,  known  for  the  magnificent  finish  of  his  work  and  his  detailed 
representation  of  nature.  Another  was  Lucas  Cranach,  in  wfcose 
art  heavenly  and  profane  elements  intermingle.  Matthias  Grune- 
wald's  subjective  and  passionate  work  contrasts  with  Durer's  dis 
ciplined  restraint. 

In  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  the  desire  to  simplify  form  mani 
fests  itself  in  the  striking  objectivity  of  portraits,  in  which  aus 
terity  of  design  is  heightened  by  severe  backgrounds.  So  certain 
is  his  sense  of  form  that  the  characteristic  German  love  of  detail 
results  in  no  loss  of  unity,  and  the  warmness  of  his  color  renders 
severe  composition  sensuously  palpable. 

After  the  first  decades  of  the  16th  century,  German  painting 
fell  into  a  period  of  decadence.  When  a  revival  of  painting  oc 
curred  in  northern  Europe,  it  centered  in  the  Netherlands,  draw 
ing  on  the  earlier  German  masters  for  inspiration.  Italian  and 
French  baroque  and  rococo  styles  were  duplicated  in  German 
paintings  of  little  interest. 

Early  19th  century  German  art  was  on  the  whole  mediocre. 
Overemphasis  on  technique  reduced  much  of  it  to  the  level  of 
Illustration.  Sentimental  portrayal  of  domestic  life  was  common. 
During  the  second  half  of  the  century,  a  revolt  against  these  trends 
resulted  in  the  development  of  naturalism  in  art.  Some  artists, 
such  as  Adolf  Menzel,  treated  common  subjects  forcefully  and 
without  sentiment.  German  artists  Max  Liebermann,  Fritz  von 
Uhde,  and  Hans  Makart  created  a  German  school  of  impression 
ism,  inspired  by  the  much  greater  French  school  but  more  literal 
in  subject  matter  and  technically  less  skilled. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  painters  became  concerned  with  the 
creation  of  an  art  in  which  the  painter,  beholding  nature  only  as  a 
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medium  of  subjective  expression,  tried  to  combine  selected  objects 
into  an  abstract  unity.  Christian  Rohlfs  painted  landscapes  in 
which  trees  writhed  in  horrid  spasms;  Franz  Marc  painted  mystic 
studies  of  animals.  The  new  movement  was  given  recognition 
about  1902  by  independently  antiacademic  artists  centered  in  Ber 
lin,  Munich,  and  Dresden.  The  Dresden  group  called  itself  "The 
Bridge"  and  included  Emil  Nolde  and  Max  Pechstein.  The  Munich 
group,  which  was  known  as  "The  Blue  Rider,"  was  founded  by 
Vasili  Kandinski,  a  Russian,  and  carried  on  by  Franz  Marc,  August 
Macke,  and  the  Swiss  Paul  Klee. 

Max  Ernst  painted  animallike  and  humanlike  forms  moving 
through  a  dream  world,  well  executed  in  exquisite  color  and  tex 
ture.  Paul  Klee  spun  the  thread  of  cobweblike  fantasies  into  fairy 
tale  images,  using  contrasts  of  surface  and  line  with  great  skill. 

Max  Beckmann,  Otto  Dix,  and  Karl  Hofer  returned  to  repre 
sentational  reality.  Beckman  was  the  most  forceful  in  portraying 
the  anxieties  of  a  mechanized  age,  but  his  vision  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  vitriolic  satirist  like  George  Grosz  or  from  be 
coming  absorbed  in  social  consciousness  as  Kathe  Kollwitz  did  in 
her  graphic  art  and  sculpture. 

Nazi  official  policy  banned  all  nonobjective  art  as  non-German, 
decadent,  and  Bolshevik.  Most  of  the  best  artists  went  into  exile, 
and  little  of  artistic  interest  resulted  from  the  Nazi  admiration  for 
romantic  subjects  rendered  with  photographic  technique. 

Architecture  and  Sculpture 

Although  little  German  territory  was  actually  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  the  Romanesque  architectural  style  spread  rapidly  with 
Christianity.  Its  influence  was  felt  in  Germany  long  after  it  was 
replaced  by  Gothic  in  other  parts  of  Western  Europe.  A  number 
of  magnificent  Romanesque  churches,  town  walls,  gates,  and  tow 
ers  are  still  standing,  particularly  in  the  Rhine  Valley  and  south 
Germany,  dating  for  the  most  part  from  the  llth  through  13th 
centuries.  The  Cathedral  of  Aachen,  built  by  Charlemagne  to 
serve  as  his  burial  place,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  rose  win 
dows,  round  arches,  a  ground  plan  in  the  shape  of  the  Latin  cross, 
low  towers,  and  low,  rather  heavy  facades,  which  were  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Romanesque  church  architecture. 

Beginning  in  the  13th  century,  the  influence  of  Gothic  archi 
tecture  began  slowly  to  penetrate  from  France.  For  a  long  time 
German  builders  continued  to  combine  Romanesque  features  with 
the  new  style,  but  gradually,  the  pointed  arches,  elaborately  carved 
stone  pillars,  the  high  arched  ceilings  supported  by  flying  but 
tresses,  and  the  soaring  pierced  spires  of  the  Gothic  style  replaced 
the  Romanesque.  The  stark  interiors  were  softened  by  delicately 
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carved  stone  pulpits  and  altars.  Cologne  (Koln)  Cathedral,  begun 
In  1248  and  finally  completed  in  1880,  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  Gothic  structures  in  all  Europe.  In  the  Ulm  Cathedral  the 
Gothic  spire  was  carried  to  the  greatest  height  (about  500  feet) 
of  any  church  spire  in  the  world.  In  northern  Prussia,  a  native 

variety  of  Gothic  architecture  evolved,  featuring  brick  facing 

often  in  complex  patterns — steep  roofs,  and  tall,  narrow  windows. 
Germany  is  unusually  rich  in  medieval  domestic  and  civic  build 
ings,  usually  of  timber  construction,  with  steep,  enormous  roofs. 
The  best  remains  are  in  Nuremburg,  Eothenburg,  Brunswick,  and 
other  towns  of  northern  Bavaria  and  Hesse,  but  most  old  cities 
have  medieval  quarters  still  preserved.  Of  the  old  walled  towns, 
Rothenburg  is  the  best  known  and  is  a  fine  example  of  medieval 
town  construction. 

During  the  Gothic  period,  stone  sculpture  replaced  the  earlier 
bronze  and  stucco  figures ;  sculpture  was  still  confined  largely  to 
churches  and  consisted  of  representations  of  royalty  and  religious 
figures.  The  art  of  portrait  sculpture  reached  a  high  level  in  the 
14th  century;  individual  figures  predominated  over  large  groups. 
Fifteenth-century  sculpture  was  concerned  with  the  elaborate 
decoration  of  wooden  altars,  choir  stalls,  and  other  church  furni 
ture.  The  center  of  this  activity  was  in  southern  Germany ;  fami 
lies  of  wood  carvers  developed  in  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Wiirz- 
burg,  and  elsewhere.  Of  these,  the  best  remembered  was  Tilman 
Riememschneider,  whose  works  seemed  made  of  flesh  instead  of 
wood.  Realistic  sculpture  in  stone  was  also  made. 

The  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  began  to  be  felt  in 
German  architecture  only  in  the  late  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
Churches  and  palaces  became  less  stark,  and  the  rising  German 
states  vied  with  one  another  in  building  impressive  civic  buildings. 
The  best  German  Renaissance  architecture  is  seen  in  the  many 
townhalls  of  the  period  featuring  tall,  steep  roofs  with  numerous 
small  dormers,  many  gables,  and  half-timbered  f agades  with  over 
hanging  upper  stories  and  beautifully  proportioned  bay  windows 
of  small  leaded  panes. 

The  most  important  Renaissance  sculptures  were  the  great 
bronze  statues  executed  by  Peter  Vischer.  His  masterpiece  is  the 
monument  to  St.  Sebald's  Church;  this  work,  completed  in  1519, 
occupied  Vischer  and  his  five  sons  for  13  years.  The  fountains  of 
the  Renaissance  include  much  sculpture;  those  at  Augsburg  are 
especially  significant. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  a  German  baroque  style 
evolved.  The  best  examples  of  baroque  churches  are  those  of 
Catholic  Bavaria  and  Austria.  Smaller  than  the  earlier  Gothic 
cathedrals,  they  were  intimate  in  feeling  and  passionately  beauti- 
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f ul  in  their  extreme  ornateness  and  use  of  color  and  light.  Vir 
tually  every  square  inch  of  wall  and  ceiling  was  filled  with  carved 
figures  and  highly  colored  murals.  Blues,  pinks,  and  gold  shim 
mered  in  the  sunlight  which  seemed  to  fill  the  churches.  Baroque 
palaces  and  mansions  in  Vienna,  Innsbruck,  Munich,  Dresden,  and 
Berlin  and  such  churches  as  the  Church  of  the  Fourteen  Saints 
near  Bamberg  and  the  Wallf ahrts  Church  in  Wies  are  among  the 
best  examples  of  this  style.  Fischer  von  Erlach,  Balthasar  Neu 
mann,  and  Leonhard  Dietzenhofer  raised  German  baroque  archi 
tecture  to  its  highest  form  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cen 
tury.  Baroque  was  followed  during  the  second  half  of  the  century 
by  rococo,  which  added  to  it  the  daintiness  of  the  French  Louis 
Quinze  period.  The  chief  example  is  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci  in 
Potsdam. 

The  19th  century  was  a  period  of  architectural  confusion.  It 
began  with  a  Greek  revival,  which  had  its  chief  centers  in  Munich 

— adorned  with  numerous  pseudo-Greek  buildings — and  Berlin 

where  the  chief  example  is  the  Brandenburg  Gate. 

Early  in  the  20th  century,  new  architectural  influences  came 
from  England,  particularly  the  use  of  modern  materials  such  as 
plate  glass  and  steel.  Simple  design  became  a  feature  of  small 
houses,  institutional  buildings,  and  factories.  The  Krupp  housing 
development  built  in  1907  was  fashioned  after  the  English  garden 
cities. 

Just  before  World  War  I  a  new  trend  arose,  mainly  attributed  to 
Walter  Gropius.  He  first  came  to  prominence  at  the  Cologne  Ex 
hibition  in  1914  with  his  pavillion,  which  consisted  of  a  flat  roof 
and  spiral  staircases  enclosed  by  glass.  In  1925,  he  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  design  entirely  new  buildings  for  his  School  of 
Design,  usually  known  as  the  Bauhaus.  The  result  was  a  break 
with  anything  done  before  in  Germany.  The  stark,  functional 
buildings  are  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  with  an  extensive 
use  of  glass  and  an  absence  of  trimmings.  Their  influence  was  pro 
found,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  through  Europe  and  America. 
The  Bauhaus  became  a  center  to  which  designers  came  from  all 
over  the  world  for  ideas. 

Most  sculpture  continued  in  the  neoclassical  manner  developed 
in  the  19th  century.  Georg  Kolbe,  Kichard  Scheibe,  and  Fritz 
Klimsch  took  their  start  from  the  German  sculptor  Hildebrand 
and  from  the  French  sculptors  Rodin  and  Maillol.  A  progressive 
school  of  sculpture,  which  was  in  the  minority,  followed  the  pre 
cepts  of  the  expressionists  in  painting;  Lehmbruck  (d.  1919)  and 
Ernst  Barlach  were  outstanding. 

Because  the  new  trend  had  been  brought  about  largely  by  Jews 
or  men  of  liberal  political  views,  it  was  not  pleasing  to  the  Nazis. 
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Furthermore,  Hitler,  who  had  had  a  boyish  ambition  of  becoming 
an  architect,  found  an  outlet  for  his  frustration  by  imposing  Ms 
tastes  relentlessly  upon  German  architecture  and  sculpture.  Nazi 
policy  took  two  different  and  contradictory  forms.  Hitler,  in 
fatuated  with  classical  architecture  on  a  grand  scale,  decided  to 
adopt  a  modified  form  of  Greek  architecture  for  the  vast  program 
of  public  buildings  which  he  put  into  operation  immediately.  He 
soon  got  rid  of  the  modernists,  who  fled  the  country.  The  huge 
Sports  Center  in  Berlin,  where  the  Olympic  games  were  held,  was 
inspired  by  the  ruins  of  Olympia  in  Greece.  Albert  Speer,  Hitler's 
protege  as  Chief  Architect  of  the  Eeich,  designed  the  Congress 
Hall,  stadium,  and  grandstands  in  Nuremburg  and  the  new  Chan 
cellery  and  the  Sports  Center  in  Berlin.  Many  other  neoclassical 
buildings  were  designed  by  other  architects  under  Hitler's  and 
Speer's  direction. 

Hitler  also  fostered  the  adoption  of  an  entirely  different  style 
with  exaggerated  German  characteristics  to  encourage  Germanic 
feelings.  In  youth  hostels  and  training  schools  for  leaders  the  pic 
turesque  tradition  of  the  Schwarzwald  (Black  Forest)  and  the 
Harz  Mountains  was  emphasized — heavy  beams,  overhanging 
eaves,  whitewashed  walls,  colored  ornamentation,  wood  carving, 
and  rustic  furniture.  In  construction  of  houses  and  even  urban 
buildings,  pitched  roofs,  gables,  and  ornamentation  replaced  the 
flat  roofs  and  huge  glass  walls  of  the  modernists. 

Tremendous  opportunities  opened  up  for  sculptors,  with  the 
grandiose  public  building  plans  of  the  Nazis.  Handsome  rewards 
were  available  for  sculptors.  The  Nazis  had  an  easy  time  enlisting 
them  for  their  purposes;  they  found  not  only  fanatic  appostles 
among  second-rate  talents,  but  were  also  able  to  use  well-estab 
lished  artists,  for  the  classical  school  of  sculpture  suited  Nazi  re 
quirements  well.  For  example,  Kolbe's  "Youthful  Warrior/'  "Ath 
lete  in  Repose,"  and  "Revelation"  and  Fritz  Klimsch's  elegant 
nudes  were  acceptable  to  both  Nazi  officials  and  the  public.  His 
"Gazing  Woman"  is  well-known  from  a  copy  at  Chiemsee. 

Philosophy 

The  first  golden  age  of  German  philosophy,  that  of  German 
mysticism,  began  about  1300 ;  it  is  linked  particularly  with  three 
Dominicans:  Johannes  Eckhart,  Johannes  Tauler,  and  Heinrich 
Seuse,  or  Suso.  In  contrast  to  speculation  on  the  essence  of  God 
and  questions  of  reality,  the  mystics  sought  direct  experience  of 
God  and,  accordingly,  intuitive  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
A  clear  line  of  thought  can  be  seen  stretching  from  them  to  the 
philosophers  of  the  18th  century  and  later :  The  course  of  German 
thought  maintained  a  remarkable  continuity  through  the  centuries. 
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In  the  early  15th  century,  Nikolaus  von  Cusa  embraced  the  whole 
realm  of  philosophy,  after  studying  the  various  systems,  and  pub 
lished  positive  explanations  of  universal  laws.  His  summarizing 
capped  the  first  great  period  of  German  philosophy. 

The  Reformation  aroused  new  interest  in  philosophy,  for  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  had  to  reexamine  the  problems  handled  by 
the  14th  century  mystics.  Jakob  Bohme  was  the  greatest  mystic 
of  Protestantism ;  he  reflected  on  the  origin  of  things,  the  existence 
of  evil,  and  the  revelations  of  God. 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  vol  Leibniz  substituted  a  system  of  atoms 
or  monads,  "organically  integrated  as  a  result  of  preestablished 
harmony"  for  the  great  Dutch  philosopher  Baruch  Spinoza's  no 
tion  of  God-saturated  substance.  He  tried  to  harmonize  the  idea 
of  a  beneficent  God  with  the  existence  of  pain  and  evil  With 
Liebniz,  philosophy  was  no  longer  merely  speculation  but  was  be 
ginning  to  follow  the  development  of  natural  science. 

Christian  von  Wolff  exemplified  the  prevailing  optimism  which 
characterized  the  philosophy  of  the  18th  century  by  creating  a 
system  of  philosophy  based  on  faith  in  the  ultimate  ability  to  ex 
plain  everything  in  the  universe.  His  system  attempted  to  reduce 
the  diversity  of  interdependent  phenomena  to  rational  principles. 
He  originated  modern  German  philosophic  terminology  and  wrote 
most  of  his  work  in  German  rather  than  in  the  previously  fashion 
able  Latin.  He  proclaimed,  along  with  Christian  Thomasius,  a 
political  philosopher,  a  policy  of  enlightenment  and  tolerance  with 
out,  however,  abandoning  allegiance  to  the  church. 

Thomasius,  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  liberal  ideas  of  the 
Englishman  John  Locke  fought  successfully  against  trials  for 
witchcraft,  a  dangerous  undertaking.  In  the  growing  desire  for 
enlightenment  and  religious  tolerance  in  theoretical  and  dogmatic 
philosophy,  lies  the  principal  significance  of  German  thought  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  The  world  was  perceived  as  well 
ordered  and  beautiful,  and  its  creator  was  no  longer  seen  as  a 
tyrant  but  as  an  artist.  By  the  middle  of  the  century,  after  a  delay 
of  about  50  years,  Spinoza's  philosophy  began  to  take  full  effect  in 
Germany.  Moses  Mendelssohn  was  largely  responsible  for  spread 
ing  Spinoza's  ideas. 

The  greatest  thinker  of  the  new  golden  age  of  philosophy  and 
literature  was  the  idealist  Immanuel  Kant.  For  him  science  opened 
new  vistas  but  also  raised  momentous  questions  about  the  nature 
of  God  and  man  in  the  newly  seen  universe — above  all,  the  problem 
of  how  to  reconcile  the  scientific  insistence  on  laws  of  nature  with 
the  existence  of  man's  moral  sense  and  his  freedom  to  choose.  Kant 
set  himself  to  make  a  new  survey  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  hu 
man  thinking,  since  the  science  of  reason  had  fallen  into  discredit. 
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The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  which  appeared  in  1781,  has  been 
accepted  as  marking  the  opening  of  the  new  era  in  philosophical 
thought  in  the  Western  world.  Kant  reasoned  that  the  human 
mind  came  to  conclusions  about  the  natural  world  as  the  result 
of  experience,  but  that  an  unknowable  realm  of  what  he  called 
"things  in  themselves"  lay  beyond.  The  Critique  of  Practical  Red- 
son  and  The  Critique  of  Judgment  provided  a  synthesis  of  the 
"critical  idealism"  which  gave  German  thought  its  most  fertile 
direction  for  the  next  half  century  and  provided  a  basis  for  the 
liberal  political  ideas  to  come. 

Kant's  system  gave  impetus  to  much  philosophical  thought  and 
writing  for  the  desire  to  improve  upon  him  stimulated  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer.  Schiller  also  became  inter 
ested  in  philosophy  and  wrote  theoretical  as  well  as  artistic  works. 

The  breaking  away  in  the  18th  century  from  the  orthodox  teach 
ings  of  the  church  corresponded  to  the  rise  of  the  new  science  of 
aesthetics,  a  development  paralleled  in  England  and  France.  This 
movement  culminated  with  the  works  of  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich 
Hegel.  What  Aristotle  did  for  the  theory  of  demonstrative  reason 
ing,  Hegel  attempted  to  do  for  the  whole  of  human  reasoning, 
which  he  divided  into  ideas  about  nature,  law,  history,  science, 
art,  religion,  and  philosophy.  His  influence  was  felt  throughout 
Europe,  and  he  contributed  strongly  to  the  development  of  the 
great  period  in  German  art,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

His  philosophy  of  society  and  the  state  was  particularly  im 
portant  in  its  later  effects.  It  influenced  both  conservative  and 
liberal  thought,  for  along  with  an  emphasis  on  the  spirit  of  free 
dom  in  the  development  of  society,  he  maintained  that  the  all- 
powerful  state  is  an  end  in  itself  and  an  embodiment  of  the  ethical 
idea.  His  political  ideas  were  developed  by  rightwing  thinkers; 
his  philosophical  method,  the  dialectic  (usually  expressed  as  thesis 
and  antithesis  leading  to  synthesis)  formed  by  methodological 
framework  for  organizing  knowledge  and  ideas  about  history. 
Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engles  used  the  dialectic  in  their  develop 
ment  of  socialist  doctrines. 

Marx  created  a  comprehensive  economic  and  social  philosophy 
out  of  identification  of  historical  changes  in  the  techniques  of  pro 
duction  with  those  in  social  structure.  From  his  interpretation  of 
history  he  developed  the  concept  that  as  the  industrial  revolution 
gained  ground  the  working  class  must  necessarily  assume  control 
of  the  means  of  production  and  thus  of  society  itself.  His  Com 
munist  Manifesto,  published  in  1848  had  little  effect  at  the  time, 
but  as  its  basic  doctrines — further  developed  in  Das  Kapital,  pub 
lished  first  in  1867 — became  known  they  assumed  immense  im- 
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portance  as  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  rising  Socialist  move 
ment. 

A  wave  of  pessimism  began  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
opposing  the  optimistic  belief  in  progress,  which  had  sprung  from 
the  achievements  of  science.  It  corresponded  to  the  Young  German 
movement  in  literature,  which  stressed  the  weariness  of  man  with 
a  surfeit  of  material  accomplishments.  Arthur  Schopenhauer 
poured  scorn  on  conception  based  on  speculation  and  intuition  and 
advocated  that  the  philosopher  should  proceed  from  deliberation 
and  honest  statement,  although  he  himself  used  the  idea  of  the 
aself -recognition  of  the  will."  His  emphasis  on  the  undying  ac 
tivity  of  the  human  will  and  the  inescapable  tragedy  of  human  life 
profoundly  influenced  the  philosophies  of  Wagner,  the  composer, 
and  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  the  outstanding  philosopher  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  century. 

Nietzsche  admired  Schopenhauer  for  his  freedom  from  pedantry, 
his  courage,  and  honesty  and  adopted  his  admiration  for  eastern 
religions  and  his  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  will.  But  Nietzsche 
changed  the  "will  to  live"  to  the  "will  to  power."  He  attacked  all 
the  standard  conceptions  of  value  of  his  time :  The  new  German 
state,  its  military  and  economic  successes,  the  universities  and 
popular  education,  bourgeois  philistinism  and  respectability,  the 
liberal  belief  in  progress,  socialism,  nationalism,  and  racism — par 
ticularly  anti-Semitism.  Above  all,  he  attacked  the  Christian  tra 
dition  and  the  "slave  morality"  which  the  Christian  ascetic  ideals 
had  imposed  upon  the  Western  world. 

In  the  1880's,  he  came  to  see  himself  as  "the  first  Immoralist," 
which  would  provide  a  new  faith  and  a  new  philosophy  based  upon 
the  changing  of  all  values.  He  wanted  to  do  away  with  the  doctrine 
of  equality  of  men  and  put  in  its  place  a  morality  based  on  aris 
tocratic  values  which  would  usher  in  a  great  new  age.  "God  is 
Dead;  I  teach  you  the  Superman"  is  the  opening  of  Thus  Sp&ke 
Zarathustra.  His  work  profoundly  influenced  thought  for  many 
years  after  his  death,  not  only  in  Germany  but  all  over  western 
Europe.  And  his  ideas,  often  in  distorted  form,  particularly  that 
of  the  "Superman,"  were  invoked  by  the  Nazis  as  justification  for 
their  practices. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  was  a  return  to  Kant  in  some 
philosophical  circles,  not,  however,  to  renew  metaphysical  specu 
lation,  but  rather  to  reinstate  a  philosophic  control  of  all  sciences 
in  order  to  guard  against  their  relapse  into  something  purely  prac 
tical  and  expedient.  Schopenhauer,  Wagner,  Nietzsche,  and  Stefan 
George,  the  poet,  also  had  widespread  influence  upon  the  outlook 
of  the  period. 

The  political  philosophy  of  Oswald  Spengler,  published  at  the 
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end  of  World  War  I  had  far-reaching  influence.  His  radical  pes 
simism  and  skillful  bombast  appealed  alike  to  conservative  indus 
trial  magnates,  East  Prussian  landlords,  and  to  world-weary  in 
tellectuals.  Prussia  and  Socialism  defined  socialism  as  the  complete 
subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  state;  The  Decline  of  the  West 
intoxicated  German  youth  with  its  grandiloquence,  became  inter 
nationally  famous,  and  helped  to  shape  the  Conservative  opposition 
to  the  Republic. 

The  teachings  of  the  Danish  philosopher  Kierkegaard  emerged 
as  existentialism,  which  gained  vogue  after  World  War  I  in  Ger 
many.  It  was  a  new  approach,  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  short 
comings  of  both  rational  and  nonrational  philosophy.  Instead  of 
setting  out  from  the  idea  of  consciousness  or  thought,  it  started 
with  man  himself,  his  nature,  and  the  meaning  of  his  activities. 
Early  existentialists  often  were  concerned  with  introspective  psy 
chology,  but  in  its  more  mature  forms,  German  extentialism  be 
came  objective  and  systematic. 

Three  main  branches  of  German  existentialism,  led  by  Karl 
Jaspers,  Martin  Heidegger,  and  Karl  Earth,  have  brought  forth 
innumerable  essays  and  books  discussing  their  differences.  The 
central  problem  involves  the  meaning  of  the  existence  of  man.  All 
three  agree  that  the  feeling  of  anxiety,  an  emotional  reaction  to  a 
threat  inherent  in  being,  makes  men  aware  of  the  f  orlornness  of 
their  existence. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Nazi  regime,  many  philosophers 
left  the  country,  and  most  of  those  who  stayed  maintained  silence. 
Official  policy  encouraged  the  racist,  pagan  mixture  which  Alfred 
Rosenberg  expressed  in  his  Myth  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Ger 
many  was  cut  off  from  the  philosophical  activities  of  the  world  (see 
ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups;  and  ch.  11,  Religion). 

SCIENCE  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 

Science  was  not  separated  from  philosophy  until  the  time  of 
Hegel;  until  then  no  philosopher  could  afford  to  be  unaware  of 
the  development  of  early  science,  especially  physics  and  mathe 
matics,  and  no  early  scientist  could  avoid  the  effects  which  his  dis 
coveries  had  upon  the  philosophical  and  religious  thought  of  his 
day. 

The  first  German  to  gain  international  repute  in  science  was  the 
astronomer  Johannes  Kepler,  who  looked  for  laws  of  planetary 
motion  and  verified  three  of  them  for  Newton  to  explain  later.  He 
escaped  persecution  at  a  time  when  the  church  was  rejecting  the 
new  scientific  findings.  He  was  saturated  with  Platonic  notions, 
and,  believing  that  God  made  the  world  with  the  principle  of  per- 
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feet  numbers,  he  searched  for  the  mathematical  harmonies  in  the 
mind  of  the  Creator. 

In  1653,  the  Leopoldine-Caroline  German  Academy  of  Natural 
ists  was  founded  in  Halle,  and  in  1700,  Leibniz  started  a  Scientific 
Society  in  Berlin,  later  known  as  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  then  as  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Through  these  or 
ganizations,  German  scholars  learned  about  the  work  going  on  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  but  as  late  as  1800  there  was  little  scientific 
development  in  Germany,  except  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  as 
tronomy,  and  mathematics.  In  1809,  the  Royal  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
University  was  founded  in  Berlin  to  serve  as  a  center  and  stimulus 
for  scientific  effort. 

Karl  Friedrich  Gauss,  who  had  been  called  the  "prince  of  mathe 
matics"  applied  his  genius  to  higher  mathematics,  geometry,  and 
geodesy.  The  highly  important  electromagnetic  telegraph  was  de 
veloped  from  his  theoretical  research.  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
became  famous  as  a  naturalist  and  traveler.  During  4  years  of 
scientific  exploration  of  the  forests  of  South  America,  he  expanded 
the  horizons  of  scientific  knowledge  in  many  fields,  including  physi 
cal  geography  and  meteorology. 

In  the  19th  century,  the  German  states  rapidly  caught  up  with 
the  rest  of  Europe  and  assumed  a  preeminent  position  in  science. 
Basic  scientific  discoveries  poured  from  German  research  and 
changed  man's  understanding  of  his  physical  environment.  The 
various  German  governments  gave  financial  support  and  encour 
agement  to  the  growth  of  scientific  research,  and  the  sciences  were 
soon  well  represented  in  the  universities.  Karl  Gustav  Jakob 
Jacobi  revived  the  traditions  of  Leibniz  and  Gauss  and  founded 
the  modern  school  of  German  mathematics. 

Great  strides  were  made  in  biology.  Johannes  Mtiller  founded 
the  Berlin  school  of  medicine  and  is  noted  for  his  research  on 
nervous  reaction.  Matthias  Schleiden  put  forth  the  cellular  theory 
of  plantlife  in  1838.  His  friend  Theodor  Schwann  extended  the 
theory  to  include  animals;  the  great  pathologist  Rudolf  Virchow 
established  the  application  of  the  theory  to  human  diseases  and 
discovered  the  function  of  white  blood  cells.  Robert  Koch  was 
well  known  for  his  work  on  tuberculosis. 

Justus  Liebig,  in  over  50  years  of  teaching,  research,  and 
writing,  led  in  the  development  of  chemistry,  particularly  organic 
chemistry.  Another  chemist,  Friedrich  Wohler,  broke  new  ground 
in  1828  when  he  synthesized  a  natural  product — urea — from  in 
organic  materials;  he  and  Liebig  developed  the  modern  system  of 
organic  analysis.  Other  famous  chemists  included  August  Kekule ; 
Viktor  Meyer;  Emil  Fischer,  the  founder  of  enzyme  chemistry; 
Wilhelm  Ostand,  the  authority  on  catalysts;  Fritz  Haber,  the 
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synthesizer  of  ammonia;  and  Walther  Nernst,  who  pioneered  in 
thermochemistry. 

German  mathematicians  and  physicists  advanced  science  with 
a  large  number  of  basic  discoveries.  Hermann  von  Helmholtz,  one 
of  the  great  mathematicians  of  the  19th  century,  defined  the  prin 
ciple  of  conservation  of  energy  in  1848.  He  made  only  relatively 
less  important  contributions  to  medicine,  with  his  invention  of 
the  ophthalmoscope,  and  to  physics,  with  his  pioneering  work  in 
acoustics.  Gustav  Kirchoff  and  Joseph  von  Fraunhofer  helped 
develop  the  spectroscope  and  established  means  for  analyzing  the 
elemental  structure  of  the  universe.  Robert  Hertz'  discovery  of 
radio  waves,  Max  Planck's  formulation  of  the  quantum  theory  and 
Albert  Einstein's  theories  of  relativity  and  of  the  conversion  of 
matter  into  energy  (E  =  me2)  opened  the  door  to  a  new  world  of 
electronics  and  atomic  energy.  Such  men  not  only  changed  the 
concept  of  the  universe,  but  laid  the  groundwork  for  man's  chang 
ing  his  own  relationship  to  the  universe. 

These  epochmaking  theoretical  developments  had  repercussions 
far  beyond  the  purely  scientific  field,  for  some  scientists  went  be 
yond  the  limits  of  pure  research  to  advocate  a  materialistic  philoso 
phy  of  life  based  on  the  results  of  natural  science.  Carl  Vogt  pub 
lished  in  1854  the  popular  book  Science  and  Superstitution,  and 
Ludwig  Biichner's  Force  and  Matter  had  strong  influence  in  the 
period  of  materialism  between  1850  and  1880.  The  views  of  Dar 
win  found  ready  acceptance,  particularly  by  Ernst  Haeckel,  pro 
fessor  of  zoology  at  Jena  for  over  40  years ;  in  the  1860's  he  applied 
the  theory  of  evolution  in  the  widest  manner  in  his  Natural  History 
of  Creation.  His  The  Riddle  of  the  World  (1899)  passed  through 
many  editions  and  was  translated  into  several  European  languages. 

The  Second  Reich  saw  a  flowering  of  the  historical  and  social 
sciences.  Leopold  von  Ranke  loomed  large  in  the  historiography 
of  the  19th  century;  he  fused  the  historical  concepts  of  romanti 
cism  with  the  critical  methodology  of  classical  scholars  such  as 
F.  A.  Wolf,  Gottfried  Hermann,  and  Barthold  Niebuhr.  Ranke  was 
skeptical  of  abstract  concepts  and  rejected  the  notions  of  progress 
of  the  Enlightenment;  he  tried  to  find  the  "living  forces"  in  his 
tory.  His  concern  was  primarily  with  the  history  of  the  political 
state,  and  many  of  his  disciples,  such  as  Giesebrecht,  Waitz,  Sybel, 
Dahlmann,  and  Droysen,  were  concerned  almost  exclusively  with 
political  history.  They,  however,  identified  themselves  more  with 
the  German  nationalism  than  he  had;  particularly  Heinrich  von 
Treitschke's  German  History  exemplified  this  departure  from  the 
reserved,  universal  outlook  of  Ranke. 

German  historical  scholarship  became  the  paragon  for  historical 
studies  all  over  the  world.  Theodor  Mommsen  in  his  work  in 
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ancient  history  tried  "to  bring  the  ancients  down  from  the  fan 
tastic  pedestal  on  which  they  appear  in  their  real  world."  His 
work  was  carried  on  by  Eduard  Meyer  and  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz~ 
Moellendorff.  German  scholars  also  took  over  a  leading-  position 
in  the  biblical  and  Semitic  studies ;  Julius  Wellhausen  was  promi 
nent  in  this  field.  Heinrich  von  Schliemann  revolutionized  the 
study  of  ancient  civilizations  with  his  pioneering  archeological 
work  at  Troy  and  Mycenae.  Similarly,  Friedrich  Delitzseh  was 
the  foremost  orientalist,  deciphering  Assyrian  and  Sumerian  and 
excavating  archeological  remains  in  the  Middle  East.  Economic 
Mstory,  under  Wilhelm  Roscher  and  Fredrich  List,  became  an 
active  field  after  1870. 

An  influential  development  came  from  the  theories  of  Geiste- 
wissenschaften,  the  spiritual  or  moral  sciences  which  were  evolved 
by  Dilthey  to  overcome  the  materialistic  influence  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Ernst  Troeltsch,  Friedrich  Meinecke,  and  others  went 
beyond  political  history  to  the  history  of  ideas.  Werner  Sombart 
wrote  almost  mystical  economics  under  this  influence. 

The  social  sciences  also  flourished  in  the  Second  Reich  and  the 
Weimar  Republic.  In  the  area  of  historical  sociology  and  cultural 
anthropology  were  the  works  of  Ferdinand  Tonnies,  Georg  Sinnnel, 
Paul  Earth,  Max  Weber,  Alfred  Weber,  and  Alfred  Vierkandt. 
Max  Weber,  relating  change  in  intellectual  climate  to  changes  in 
the  social  situation,  developed  the  field  of  Wissensoziologie  or 
Sociology  of  Knowledge.  Karl  Mannheim  at  Frankfurt  was  the 
best  known  representative  of  this  trend. 

In  political  science,  astute  scholars  like  Carl  Schmidt  and 
Robert  Michels  bared  the  irrational  basis  of  political  behavior  to 
such  an  extent  that  hopes  for  orderly  democratic  organization  were 
discouraged  and  so  helped  unintentionally  to  prepare  the  way  for 
dictatorship.  Wilhelm  Wundt  established  the  first  psychological 
laboratory  in  1875  in  Leipzig,  and  Moritz  Lazarus  and  Heymann 
Steinthal  laid  the  foundations  for  the  study  of  group  psychology. 
In  the  time  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  Wolfgang  Kohler,  Max  Wer- 
theimer,  and  Kurt  Koffka  developed  their  Gestalt  (configuration, 
or  pattern)  psychology. 

As  in  the  arts,  Nazi  policies  resulted  in  the  migration  of  many  of 
the  scholars  who  had  made  German  science  and  scholarship  great. 
Science  was  drawn  into  the  service  of  the  state,  and  intellectuals 
who  had  prided  themselves  on  the  freedom  to  learn  and  teach 
suddenly  had  this  freedom  withdrawn.  Those  who  did  not  flee 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  foreign  contacts. 
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The  artistic  and  Intellectual  effort  in  West  Germany  since  the 
war  has  been  to  repair  the  lines  of  the  development  broken  between 
1933  and  1945.  The  effects  of  Nazism  and  war  could  not  be  im 
mediately  overcome;  survival  and  economic  problems  were  para 
mount.  Financial  support,  time,  and  leisure  for  art  and  philosophy 
were  not  available  at  first,  but  by  1949  considerable  activity  was 
evident. 

Literature 

German  literature  had  continued  in  exile,  but  emigres  played  a 
relatively  insignificant  role  in  postwar  literature.  Many  chose  not 
to  return,  and  there  was  reluctance,  especially  among  the  young, 
to  receive  them.  Novelists  Herman  Hesse,  Eeinhold  Schneider, 
and  Ernst  Wieehert  occupied  prominent  roles  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period.  Hesse  repeated  the  same  pleas  he  had  made  after 
World  War  I  for  moral  regeneration  and  pacifism.  Wieehert,  once 
a  conservative,  had  achieved  distinction  by  his  defiantly  anti-Nazi 
addresses  to  the  students  at  the  University  of  Munich  during  the 
Nazi  regime ;  after  the  war  he  called  for  a  return  to  the  eternal 
values  of  humanity.  Both  Wieehert  and  Hesse  later  gave  up  in 
despair  their  hopes  for  changes  in  attitude. 

As  soon  as  the  first  printing  presses  were  rescued  from  the 
rubble,  a  flood  of  periodicals  and  journals  appeared;  even  the 
literary  ones  had  strong  political  aims.  Among  the  best  were  Die 
Wandlung,  edited  by  the  sociologist  Alfred  Weber,  philosopher 
Karl  Jaspers,  and  a  young  political  scientist,  Dolf  Sternberger; 
the  Frankfurter  Hefte,  edited  by  two  young  liberal  Catholics, 
Eugen  Kogon  and  Walter  Dirks ;  Die  Gegenwart,  started  by  Benno 
Reifenberg,  Albert  Osser,  and  other  former  staff  members  of  the 
liberal  Frankfurter  Zeitung;  and  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  which 
resumed  its  pre-Hitler  career  in  Berlin  under  its  former  editor 
Rudolf  Pechel 

When  the  publication  of  books  became  possible  again,  few  manu 
scripts  were  available  for  publication,  contrary  to  expectations. 
Translations,  foreign  works,  diaries,  memoirs,  revelations,  and 
accusations  filled  the  gap,  but  the  demand  was  largely  for  pleasant 
escape  literature.  Lyric  poetry,  however,  was  available  in  quantity. 
The  first  successful  books  were  religious  novels :  Das  Unauslosch- 
liche  Siegel  (The  Unquenchable  Seal,  1946),  by  Elisabeth  Lang- 
gasser;  Der  Kranz  der  Engel  (The  Wreath  of  Angels,  1946),  by 
the  Catholic  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort;  and  Die  Jerominkinder  (1946), 
by  Wieehert. 

In  Das  gute  Recht  (The  Good  Law,  1946)  Kasimir  Edschmid, 
who  had  been  an  opponent  of  Hitler,  documented  the  atmosphere 
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of  the  last  days  of  the  war  in  terms  of  his  own  experiences ;  Her 
mann  Kasack  in  Die  Stadt  hinter  dem  Strom  (The  City  Beyond 
the  Stream,  1947)  produced  a  bold  portrayal  of  human  existence 
during  this  period,  with  considerable  evidence  of  influence  by 
Kafka.  Theodor  Plevier's  Stalingrad  (1948)  was  a  rough  and 
shattering  narrative  of  the  inferno  of  war.  Hermann  Broch  pub 
lished  a  startling  prose  epic,  The  Death  of  Virgil,  in  1945,  which 
gives  with  "unflinching  psychology"  a  profound  and  involved  ver 
sion  of  the  declining  Roman  Empire  and  the  dawn  of  Christianity. 
Ernst  von  Salomon's  Der  Fragebogen  (The  Questionnaire,  1951), 
a  bitter  commentary  on  the  American  occupation  period,  was 
widely  read.  To  this  list  were  added  two  works  written  by  two 
Germans  still  in  exile :  Herman  Hesse's  Das  Glasperlenspiel,  pub 
lished  in  Switzerland  in  1945,  and  Thomas  Mann's  gradiose  epic 
of  the  German  soul,  Dr.  Faustus,  published  in  the  United  States. 
Hesse  and  Mann  were  the  most  discussed  authors  in  the  early  post 
war  period. 

Women  writers  formed  a  larger  group  than  at  any  previous 
time.  They  differed  among  themselves  according  to  region,  re 
ligion,  school,  or  literary  bent,  but  their  tendency  was  toward  the 
historical  novel  or  biography. 

Poetry  has  been  a  medium  of  experimentation  and  innovation. 
Rudolf  Hagelstange,  who  presents  ethical  ideas  in  brilliant  images 
and  is  also  a  daring  innovator  of  form,  and  Hans  Egon  Holthusen 
are  the  best  known.  Gunter  Eich,  Heinz  Piontek,  and  Hans  Leif- 
helm  are  others  whose  poems  are  noteworthy.  Women  poets  of 
distinction  are  Oda  Schafer,  Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz,  and  Ruth 
Schauman. 

In  1959,  the  main  authors  were  still  the  prewar  writers.  Al 
though  there  was  a  voracious  demand  for  literature,  writers 
seemed  to  be  floundering  without  clear  vision.  The  effect  was  that 
the  works  of  familiar  old  names  were  regularly  reissued  and  sold 
well.  They  included  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  Thomas  Mann,  Kafka, 
and  also  Pearl  Buck.  Poetry  sold  well;  popular  science,  current 
history,  and  detective  fiction  were  popular.  One  clear  trend  was 
the  important  increase  in  nonfictional  books,  particularly  those 
aimed  at  explaining  the  complexities  of  modern  science  and 
technology. 

Kurt  Desch  of  Munich,  one  of  the  leading  publishers,  tried -an 
experiment  in  1958.  Distressed  by  the  realization  that  all  the 
new  postwar  writers  were  men  and  women  in  their  40's  and  50's, 
he  appealed  to  writers  in  their  20's  to  send  him  their  manuscripts. 
Of  the  800  received,  3  were  found  to  be  of  publishable  quality. 
Only  one,  The  Bridge  by  Manfred  Gregor,  has  yet  been  published, 
but  it  has  met  with  great  success.  Now  in  its  third  edition,  it  has 
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been  sold  to  publishers  in  a  dozen  countries.  It  is  the  story  of  six 
schoolboys  who  were  assigned  the  mission  of  blowing  up  a  bridge 
to  stop  American  tanks,  close  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Only  one 
survived  the  futile  attempt  and  tells  of  it  with  a  child's  intuitive 
view  of  tragedy. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was  still  no 
dominant  trend  in  German  writing:  each  writer  had  Ms  own 
approach,  and  every  style  had  its  adherents.  Hans  Scholz  used 
sly  humor  in  Am  Grlinen  Strand  Der  Spree  (published  in  the 
United  States  as  Through  the  Night)  to  show  how  different  types 
of  Germans  went  through  their  country's  collapse  and  what  was 
left  of  them  when  they  tried  to  pull  themselves  together  after 
ward.  Arno  Schmidt  wrote  fantasy  with  an  air  of  hallucination 
emphasized  by  weird  punctuation  and  odd  typography  in  the 
Republic  of  Scholars.  It  tells  of  the  monstrous  descendents  of  the 
survivors  of  an  atomic  war  in  the  United  States. 

An  extravagant,  distorted  lyricism  was  used  by  Gunther  Grass 
in  The  Tin  Drum,  the  chronicle  of  the  past  30  years  as  seen  by  a 
dwarf  street  musician.  Grass  felt  that  only  a  distorted  picture 
can  reflect  a  distorted  age  and  that  only  through  the  eyes  of  a  freak 
can  this  freakish  time  be  truly  seen.  Heinrich  Boll,  known  in  the 
United  States  through  several  novels,  uses  a  quiet  narrative  form 
with  a  more  emotional,  less  intellectual  style  than  others.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  current  serious  writers.  Many 
others  portray  the  unpleasant  aspects  of  their  society. 

Drama 

Many  of  the  best  actors,  directors,  and  writers  who  went  into 
exile  have  not  returned.  A  whole  generation  is  missing  from  the 
theater;  there  are  hardly  any  actors  in  their  40's.  Most  of  the 
great  playhouses  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  bombing.  Yet  the 
physical  recovery  of  a  great  tradition  has  been  rapid. 

Germans  praise  the  speed  of  recovery  and  the  technical  efficiency 
of  the  theater,  then  complain  that  no  new  playwrights  of  any 
importance  have  yet  turned  up.  The  Minister  President  of  North 
Khine-Westphalia  has  made  a  public  statement  that  "Germany's 
contribution  to  contemporary  dramatic  literature  is,  both  in  quan 
tity  and  quality,  almost  embarrassingly  insignificant."  Neverthe 
less,  the  West  German  theater  has  a  broad  range  in  repertoire, 
general  excellence  of  production,  and  breadth  of  national  coverage. 
From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  every  town  large  enough 
to  have  a  public  library  and  an  art  gallery  also  has  a  subsidized 
municipal  playhouse. 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  the  theater  is  its  diversity; 
in  1959,  Germany  offered  a  wide  international  selection  of  plays. 
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From  the  programs  of  the  1959-60  season,  the  authors  in  order 
of  popularity  are  Shakespeare  (with  at  least  39  new  productions) , 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Moliere,  Anouilh,  Brecht,  Hauptmann,  Shaw, 
Giraudoux,  Lorca,  Max  Friseh,  Tennessee  Williams,  Arthur  Miller, 
Eugene  O'Neill,  Thornton  Wilder,  Henrik  Isben,  Sophocles, 
Aeschylus,  and  Euripides. 

Most  new  plays  are  by  foreign  authors,  primarily  English, 
American,  and  French,  A  competition  was  held  by  one  of  West 
Berlin's  theaters  in  1958  to  encourage  young  German  writers  to 
submit  their  plays  for  trial;  the  judgment  of  even  the  most  re 
strained  critics  was  that  the  writing  was  "appallingly  mediocre" 
— at  best  well  meant  and  workmanlike,  but  without  artistic  merit. 

Two  young  writers  who  have  had  more  than  average  success 
are  Moers,  whose  play  Pass  It  On  was  the  most  discussed  in  the 
1958-59  season,  and  Simmel,  whose  Schoolfriend  is  one  of  the 
first  plays  to  deal  ironically  with  Nazis.  Both  Moers  and  Simmel 
try  to  find  a  perspective  from  which  to  describe  honestly  the  world 
in  which  they  live  in  a  style  light  and  sharp  enough  to  appeal  to 
the  young  people  now  conspicuously  absent  from  theater  audiences. 

The  200  theaters  play  to  capacity  every  night.  The  greatest 
problem  of  the  managers  is  meeting  the  demand.  Films,  radio, 
and  television  have  not  reduced  the  appetite  for  plays.  Theater 
prices  are  moderate,  since  theaters  are  subsidized;  an  average 
seat  costs  about  70  cents — not  much  more  than  admission  to  a  film. 

The  Germans  attach  particular  value  to  the  theater,  partly  be 
cause  it  is  a  substitute  for  grappling  with  real  problems  and  partly 
because  they  believe  that  drama  has  important  functions  beyond 
entertainment:  It  should  be  a  moral  institution  which  educates, 
puts  a  critical  finger  on  faults  in  the  social  system,  and  opposes 
any  encroachments  on  man's  freedom  and  dignity.  Some  persons 
have  complained  that  money  for  theaters  could  have  been  better 
spent  building  apartment  houses,  but  official  opinion  has  firmly 
held  that  the  spiritual  role  of  the  theater  is  important  enough  to 
warrant  large  expenditures  during  the  housing  crisis.  The  general 
opinion  is  that,  if  a  citizen  has  the  right  to  read  library  books  and 
see  objects  of  art  in  a  public  gallery,  he  also  has  a  right  to  attend 
good,  subsidized  drama. 

About  one-third  of  the  20  million  seats  available  annually  are 
taken  automatically  by  the  Volksbiihne  Verein  (People's  Stage  So 
ciety),  which  has  0.5  million  members  in  100  cities.  Members 
promise  to  attend  in  a  season  any  10  plays  chosen  for  them  by  the 
association.  But  the  organization,  started  in  1890  as  a  socialist 
welfare  activity  to  help  workers  get  their  fair  share  of  theatrical 
arts,  has  become  in  practice  a  powerful  influence  for  mediocrity. 
When  the  Frenchman  Jean  Genet's  play  The  Balcony  was  staged 
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In  Berlin,  It  was  acclaimed  by  most  of  the  critics,  but  intellectuals 
found  it  impossible  to  boy  seats  because  Volksbuhne  had  reserved 
them  for  its  members,  most  of  whom  would  have  preferred  some 
thing  else.  Since  plays  are  usually  given  a  maximum  of  50  times 
because  of  the  demand  for  leading-  actors,  who  move  constantly 
from  city  to  city,  GenSt's  play  never  reached  the  audience  it  was 
intended  for. 

Films 

The  situation  in  the  film  industry  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  theater  because  90  percent  of  the  studios 
were  in  East  Germany.  Nevertheless,  the  industry  recovered  and 
flourished  commercially  but  without  genius  or  even  artistic  merit. 
There  have  been  good  actors  and  directors,  but  the  best  of  them 
tended  to  go  to  Hollywood,  as  before  the  war.  The  industry  which 
was  noted  before  1933  for  its  advanced  experiments  and  novel 
success,  such  as  "M",  the  Blue  Angel,  and  The  Cabinet  of  Doctor 
Calig&ri,  has  produced  large  numbers  of  technically  sound,  but 
mediocre  films.  The  first  film  to  achieve  international  acclaim 
was  Wir  Wnnderkinder  (Aren't  We  Wonderful)  in  1959.  This 
satire  on  the  ineffectual  resistance  of  the  average  German  to 
Nazism  was  also  the  first  to  criticize  present  life  in  Germany.  An 
other  film,  Die  Briicke  (The  Bridge)  by  Manfred  Gregor,  directed 
by  the  actor  Bernard  Wicki,  won  grand  prizes  in  Argentina,  Bel 
gium,  West  Germany,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  also  chosen  as  one  of  the  five  best  foreign 
films  of  1959-60. 

Television  has  begun  to  reduce  attendance  at  movie  houses,  but 
not  as  seriously  as  in  some  countries;  in  1958,  attendance  was 
down  6  percent  from  the  high  point  in  1956. 

Radio 

Advances  are  being  made  in  the  field  of  radio  drama,  which  has 
drawn  a  number  of  playwrights,  poets,  and  musicians  into  experi 
ments  on  how  to  reach  the  listener  most  effectively.  The  radio 
plays  of  Giinter  Eich,  the  radio  opera  of  Hans  Werner  Henze  and 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer,  and  the  theoretical  electronic  music  of 
Herbert  Eimert  are  examples.  The  Third  Programme  of  the  Brit 
ish  Broadcasting  Corp.  served  as  the  starting  point  for  the  experi 
ments,  which  have  become  distinctively  German. 

Television 

Germany  had  the  world's  first  television  service,  begun  in  1935. 
The  transmitters  were-  destroyed  during  the  war.  Begun  again  in 
1952,  television  is  very  new  and  undeveloped  in  comparison  to 
radio,  and  unsolved  technical  difficulties  make  difficult  the  pro- 
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duction  of  artistically  effective  programs,  although  some  artists 
and  playwrights  are  being  attracted  to  experiment  with  the  new 
medium.  The  official  policy  is  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  public 
for  uncomplicated  entertainment  and  to  educate  the  public  subtly 
to  a  taste  for  deeper  philosophical  studies  and  more  aesthetic 
sophistication. 

Music 

After  the  war  West  German  musicians  were  almost  totally  ig 
norant  of  foreign  works  written  after  1933,  but  the  gap  was  filled 
rapidly  because  interest  in  music  is  as  great  as  even  The  greatest 
difference  from  former  times  is  the  absence  of  at  least  one  really 
outstanding  new  composer. 

Stravinsky's  style  was  combined  with  the  simple,  folksonglike 
music  by  Carl  Orff,  whose  oratorio  Carmina  Burana,  written  in 
1937,  still  enjoys  great  popularity.  It  is  set  to  a  text  partly  in 
medieval  Latin  and  partly  in  simple  verse.  In  his  postwar  opera 
Antigone  Orff  closely  follows  Stravinsky  in  writing  nonpsycho- 
logical  and  static  drama.  He  aims  at  bringing  modern  music  to 
the  average  listener  by  tunefulness  and  avoidance  of  technical 
complexities.  The  influence  of  Stravinsky  is  also  seen  in  Boris 
Blacher,  who  experimented  with  satirical  opera  in  The  Night 
Swallow  (1948),  and  Werner  Egk. 

Influences  of  Schonberg's  12-note  system  was  discernable  in  the 
generation  of  composers  born  between  the  wars,  such  as  Hans 
Ulrich  Engelman  and  Hans  Werner  Henze.  Henze,  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  new  composers,  has  become  internationally  known  for 
his  Boulevard  Solitude  and  the  ballet  Ondine.  The  subtlety  of  his 
music  is  evident  in  his  Neopolitian  Songs  and  Chamber  Music.  He 
now  writes  individualistically,  without  obvious  adherence  to  any 
trend  or  school. 

Gieslher  Klebe  has  set  the  Roman  Elegies  of  Goethe  to  music. 
Wolfgang  Fortner  is  an  older  composer  who  is  exerting  consider 
able  force;  he  was  the  teacher  of  Henze  and  others  and  is  still 
composing  music  of  significance.  His  piano  concerto,  Movements 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  is  based  on  the  12-note  scale  but  incor 
porates  bits  of  boogie-woogie,  with  a  dash  of  the  Charleston. 
Harold  Genzmer  writes  in  the  manner  of  Hindemith,  his  teacher. 
He  is  known  for  the  compositions  for  flute.  Karl  Holler  has  written 
Fantasia  on  a  theme  of  Frescobaldi  and  the  Siveelinck  Variations. 
Ernst  Pepping  is  proclaimed  by  some  critics  to  be  one  of  the  most 
original  personalities  of  contemporary  music.  He  has  been  largely 
occupied  with  church  music,  but  has  also  written  chamber  music, 
which  is  extensively  played  in  Germany. 

Opera  is  in  the  same  category  as  theater  in  official  and  public 
esteem.  Only  a  few  of  the  opera  houses  survived  the  war,  but 
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reconstruction  started  as  soon  as  possible,  and  temporary  arrange 
ments  were  made  to  carry  on  the  operatic  presentations.  By  1955 
there  were  some  80  permanent  opera  companies  in  West  Germany, 
all  subsidized  by  Land  (state)  or  municipal  administrations.  Many 
of  the  old  opera  houses  have  been  rebuilt.  Some  West  Germans 
believe  that  their  country  has  more  opera  houses  than  any  other, 
even  Italy. 

The  annual  festivals  at  Beyreuth  and  Munich  attract  opera 
lovers  from  all  over  the  world.  Under  the  guidance  of  Richard 
Wagner's  two  grandsons,  Wolfgang  and  Wieland  Wagner,  the 
festival  at  Beyreuth  has  regained  its  international  importance. 
There  are  many  festivals  for  modem  music.  Contemporary  operas 
have  been  composed  by  Werner  Egk,  Boris  Blancher,  Carl  Qrff, 
Henze,  and  Hermann  Eeutter.  There  has  also  been  a  revival  of 
composing  for  the  ballet,  and  out  of  a  number  of  new  ballets  by 
Blacher,  Egk,  Fortner,  Henze,  and  Reutter,  Egk's  Abraxas  was 
a  sensational  success.  Germany  has  no  outstanding  ballet  corps, 
however,  and  modern  dance  is  largely  sterile,  having  received  no 
fresh  stimulus  since  the  great  work  of  Mary  Wigman  in  the  pre- 
Nazi  era. 

The  ordinary  citizen  has  a  great  part  in  the  field  of  music,  as 
before.  Youth  movements  have  sections  devoted  to  music;  most 
churches  have  choirs,  and  there  are  innumerable  secular  choirs, 
both  of  male  and  mixed  voices.  The  Arbeitkreis  fur  Hausmusik 
(Circle  for  Music  in  the  Home)  organizes  numerous  weeklong 
musical  programs  and  a  large  annual  festival.  The  annual  choral 
festival  of  the  Association  of  Mixed  Choirs  in  Germany  is  an  im 
portant  event,  along  with  the  festivals  of  the  Association  of  Ger 
man  Choral  Societies  and  the  Protestant  Church  Music  Week. 
There  are  also  countless  associations  of  amateur  musicians  of  all 
kinds  and  many  amateur  orchestras. 

Church  music  has  undergone  a  far-reaching  reorganization 
since  World  War  II,  producing  a  new  style  along  with  considerable 
literature.  Many  of  the  younger  composers  have  been  writing 
music  for  church  use. 

Museums 

Art  received  a  serious  setback  because  of  the  removal  from 
museums  of  all  specimens  of  modern  nonrepresentational  art  by  the 
Nazis,  who  termed  it  degenerate  and  destroyed  it  or  sold  it  out  of 
the  country.  Many  museums  were  destroyed  during  the  war,  but 
rarely  were  the  contents  damaged  to  any  appreciable  extent,  since 
they  were  invariably  removed  to  safe  places.  Therefore,  the  stock 
of  traditional  material  is  as  rich  as  ever  in  rebuilt  museums  and 
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galleries,  but  the  collections  of  modern  painting  and  sculpture 
have  had  to  be  started  again. 

After  the  war  German  artists  and  the  public  were  helped  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  art  of  the  world  outside  by  loan  exhibitions 
from  Belgium,  England,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Switzer 
land,  and  the  United  States.  A  Thanksgiving  Fund  instigated  by 
the  federal  President,  to  which  Germans  contribute  funds  in  thanks 
for  his  help,  is  being  used  to  purchase  contemporary  art  works  and 
to  commission  new  ones.  The  museums  in  Berlin,  Dusseldorf, 
Stuttgart,  Mannheim,  Essen,  and  Cologne  are  among  those  which 
have  been  concentrating  on  building  up  new  collections  of  modern 
art.  The  museum  at  Frankfurt  has  borrowed  modern  art  from 
private  collectors. 

Quarrels  about  modern  art  seem  to  excite  Germans  even  more 
than  other  people,  revealing  a  great  range  of  opinions  between  the 
extremes.  As  is  the  case  with  jazz,  there  is  always  someone  who 
protests  that  nonobjective  art  is  insulting  to  religion  and  national 
dignity ;  official  views  of  the  Nazis  were  in  line  with  a  large  part  of 
the  German  population's  attitudes  toward  art.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  equally  passionate  proponent  of  modern  art  is  usually  available 
to  take  up  the  argument.  Despite  great  interest  in  art,  however, 
no  outstanding  creative  artists  have  appeared  since  the  war. 

Comparison  with  the  generous  state  assistance  given  to  artists 
in  East  Germany  makes  the  situation  more  difficult,  but  the  West 
German  Government  is  deliberately  avoiding  state  patronage  or 
guidance  and  the  establishment  of  an  artistic  elite.  The  federal 
President  has  established  a  fund  to  help  needy  artists,  but  the 
primary  policy  is  to  strengthen  general  social  measures  rather  than 
to  give  direct  aid.  The  artists  themselves  see  the  best  solution  in 
participation  in  major  public  construction  projects.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  public  and  private  commissioning  of  artworks, 
but  most  artists  still  support  themselves  by  teaching  or  by  work 
unrelated  to  their  artistic  interests.  Artists  have  formed  a  number 
of  groups ;  the  League  of  German  Artists  was  ref ounded  in  1950 
and  holds  annual  exhibitions,  and  the  Association  of  West  German 
Artists  and  numerous  regional  organizations  promote  joint  exhi 
bitions. 

Painting 

The  nonobjective  painting  of  Kandinsky  and  Klee  in  the  1920's 
has  again  become  the  rage,  especially  since  Klee's  work  has  come 
to  be  internationally  acclaimed.  Painters  and  sculptors  had  diffi 
culty  in  selling  their  work  for  some  time,  but  the  economic  recovery 
of  the  1950's  has  created  a  wealthy  middle  class,  which  considers 
it  smart  to  decorate  its  homes  with  something  other  than  tradi- 
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tional  German  "beer-hall  art."  Intellectuals  are  especially  fond  of 
nonrepresentatioRal  art.  It  Is  unfashionable  to  paint  realistically — 
a  reaction  to  the  extreme  Nazi  attitude  and  the  current  demands 
for  a  realistic  style  in  East  Germany.  Abstract  and  nonrepresenta- 
tional  art  is  therefore  associated  with  the  political  ideals  of  West 
Germany. 

Werner  Gilles,  E.  W.  Nay,  Will  Baumeister,  and  Fritz  Winter 
are  the  most  prominent  painters.  The  "younger"  generation  of 
painters  include  some  over  50  years  of  age.  Many  of  the  painters 
bom  after  1920  are  concerned  with  the  problems  of  abstract  art 
and  are  coming  more  and  more  to  notice. 

Wood  carving,  lithography,  and  etching,  long  a  German  specialty, 
are  flourishing.  A  new  graphic  tradition  is  being  created  at  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Art  in  the  field  of  color  etching.  Keugler,  Eglau, 
Lameke,  and  Venske  have  become  known  through  the  exhibition 
"Color  Graphic/' 

Sculpture 

Contemporary  sculpture  is  primarily  along  conservative  lines. 
The  heroic  monumental  type  is  no  longer  evident;  the  older  ideal 
ization  of  the  human  figure,  in  either  the  objective  manner  of  the 
Frenchman  Maillol  or  the  subjective  manner  of  Adolf  von  Hilde- 
brand,  is  the  aim  of  virtually  all  current  work.  The  influence  is 
that  of  Barlach,  who  died  in  1938,  and  Kolbe,  who  lived  until  1949. 
The  most  important  sculptors  are  Gerhard  Marcks,  Edwon  Scharff , 
Karl  Hartung,  and  Matare.  More  women  are  prominent  in  art 
than  ever  before;  Emy  Boeder  and  Renee  Sintenis  are  well-known 
sculptors. 

Architecture 

Architecture  did  not  begin  to  recover  until  1948,  after  the  na 
tional  economy  was  able  to  undertake  new  building  projects.  The 
"young"  generation  of  architects  includes  some  over  70  years  old, 
and  some  who  had  to  wait  25  years  to  try  their  ideas.  Rudolph 
Schwarz,  Josef  Barnard,  and  Wilhelm  Riphahn  made  important 
contributions  to  the  rebuilding  of  Cologne.  Hans  Schwippert  and 
Stephan  Leuer  redesigned  the  college  buildings  which  later  became 
the  Bundeshaus  (Parliament  Building)  in  Bonn.  Dominikus  Bohm 
is  known  for  his  Catholic  churches.  Otto  Bartning,  the  most  im 
portant  designer  of  Protestant  churches,  did  a  series  of  wooden 
churches  constructed  from  prefabricated  parts. 

Among  men  in  their  40's  and  50's,  Egon  Eiermann  is  known  for 
his  industrial  buildings.  Alois  Geifer  and  Hermann  Mackler  have 
produced  many  of  the  new  buildings  in  Frankfurt  am  Main,  includ 
ing  the  Mariahilf  Church.  The  first  skyscraper  apartment  houses 
in  Germany  were  built  in  crowded  Hamburg  by  Bernhard  Hermkes 
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and  Rudolf  Lodders.  The  Schiller  Theater  In  Berlin  by  Volker 
Brosse  Is  a  fine  example  of  modem  construction.  A  strong  reaction 
to  the  neoclassical  Nazi  model  has  brought  in  a  simple  style  in 
metal,  glass,  and  concrete. 

Philosophy 

The  prestige  of  philosophy  is  enormous,  and  Germans  still  think 
of  philosophy  as  something  peculiarly  their  own,  but  as  in  artistic 
affairs  the  country  seems  to  be  living  on  its  reputation.  Most  of 
the  distinguished  philosophers  who  fled  from  the  Nazis  have  not 
returned.  Two  who  have  come  back  from  the  United  States  are 
Max  Horkheimer  of  the  University  of  Frankfurt  and  Karl  Lowitfa 
of  Heidelberg.  The  theoretical  position  is  much  the  same  as  before 
the  war;  the  emphasis  is  on  the  existentialism  of  Jaspers  and 
Heidegger,  although  both  repudiate  the  label  and  refuse  to  read 
each  other's  books. 

Heidegger  has  a  virtual  monopoly  on  academic  philosophy,  partly 
because  so  many  of  the  chairs  of  philosophy  at  the  universities  are 
occupied  by  his  students  and  partly  because  his  presentations  are 
much  more  amenable  to  the  universities'  lecture  and  seminar  sys 
tem.  He  loves  mystification  and  constantly  insists  that  he  is  mis 
understood.  He  maintains  that  philosophy  is  closer  to  poetry  than 
to  science.  Not  since  Hegel  has  any  philosopher  enjoyed  such 
popularity  during  his  lifetime. 

Jaspers,  writing  more  clearly  than  Heidegger,  turns  out  book 
after  book.  In  November  1959,  he  won  the  Erasmus  Prize  (worth 
about  $28,000)  awarded  by  the  European  Cultural  Foundation. 

Science 

The  greatest  revival  of  intellectual  expression  is  in  the  natural 
sciences.  A  whole  generation  of  scientists  between  ages  35  and  50 
is  missing;  many  of  the  older  scientists  who  fled  have  not  re 
turned;  further  more,  some  scientists  who  had  remained  in  Ger 
many  through  the  war  emigrated  after  the  war,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  rocket  expert  Werner  von  Braun,  now  an  American  citizen. 
Despite  all  these  losses,  West  Germany  is  again  carrying  on  first- 
rate  research  in  many  fields.  Some  positions  of  authority  are  held 
by  elderly  men  out  of  contact  with  the  younger  men ;  a  number  of 
second-rate  scientists  obtained  positions  of  authority  just  before 
and  during  the  war  and  will  occupy  them  for  a  long  time.  None 
theless,  West  Germany  will  undoubtedly  be  a  top-level  scientific 
power  in  the  near  future. 

Because  many  research  institutes  and  universities  were  heavily 
damaged  during  the  war,  much  effort  of  scientists  since  the  war 
has  been  expended  in  reconstruction.  Many  of  the  great  Kaiser 
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Wilhelm  Institutes  in  Berlin  were  destroyed  and  their  personnel 
scattered  east  and  west.  These  institutes  have  been  reorganized  as 
the  Max  Planck  Association,  and  some  40  have  been  relocated  at 
universities  in  West  Germany.  In  all  there  are  about  2,500  research 
organizations,  in  addition  to  about  150  commercial  research  and 
development  laboratories. 

The  responsibility  for  scientific  research  lies  basically  with  the 
Lander  Ministries  of  Cultural  Affairs,  but  there  are  also  offices 
dealing  with  scientific  research  in  the  Ministries  for  Economics, 
Agriculture,  Transport,  and  others.  The  Federal  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  coordinates  all  affairs  of  scientific  research. 

The  general  policy  of  decentralization  of  responsibility  for  re* 
search  policies  was  modified  in  1957,  after  considerable  discussion, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Wissenschaftsrat  (Council  for  Schol 
arly  Research).  The  change  was  felt  necessary  because  of  the 
importance  of  science  and  because  of  the  ground  which  had  been 
lost  during  and  after  the  war.  Therefore,  an  administrative  agree 
ment  was  concluded  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Lander  to  take  into  consideration  the  recommendation  of  the 
council  in  their  budget  plans.  The  council  is  to  work  out  an  overall 
plan  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  research  and  to 
start  a  program  of  urgently  needed  projects.  The  association  now 
awards  DM  10  to  DM  12  million  annually.  Official  opinion  is  that 
it  is  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of  aiding  and  supporting 
research  without  interfering  with  its  freedom. 

A  new  approach  to  closer  coordination  of  research  and  economy 
is  the  Agency  for  Contractual  Research  affiliated  with  the  German 
Research  Association,  which  acts  as  an  information  center  to  bring 
together  individuals  undertaking  research  and  institutions  desiring 
specific  investigations. 

The  University  of  Bonn,  which  previously  put  little  emphasis  on 
physics,  has  since  1956  received  large  sums  of  money  for  establish 
ing  an  institute  of  physics  and  an  institute  of  nuclear  physics ;  it 
will  in  the  future  be  the  best  equipped  of  the  German  universities 
for  nuclear  physics.  The  money  came  from  the  Land  of  North 
Rhine-Westphalia,  which  also  is  giving  other  departments  at  this 
university  large  sums  for  research  and  expansion  of  facilities. 

At  the  Munich  universities  alone  there  are  more  than  70  in 
organic  chemists;  synthetic  inorganic  research  is  particularly 
intensive  in  West  Germany,  perhaps  proportionately  greater  than 
in  the  United  States.  In  fluid  mechanics  research,  West  Germany 
is  the  best  equipped  country  in  Europe.  This  work  is  primarily 
carried  out  at  the  technical  academies,  which  are  state  supported 
but  which  are  also  the  locations  of  some  of  the  private  research 
laboratories  of  professional  societies.  Solid-state  physical  research 
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is  not  In  such  an  advanced  stage.  The  Siemens  industrial  labora 
tories  are,  however,  among  the  best  in  Europe. 

In  contrast  to  the  vigorous  strides  taken  by  scientific  research 
since  the  war,  general  scholarship  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  Nazi  period.  The  lack  is  not  in  numbers  of  students  or 
even  in  number  of  professors,  for  the  universities  have  been  re 
vived  and  even  enlarged;  it  is  in  the  quality  of  the  thinking  and 
writing  There  is  little  of  international  repute  coming  out  of  West 
Germany  in  any  field  of  scholarship  outside  the  natural  sciences. 

EAST  GERMANY 
Communist  Cultural  Policy 

Artistic  and  intellectual  expression  in  East  Germany  is  domi 
nated  by  Communist  cultural  policy  following  the  Soviet  model. 
Otto  Grotewohl  has  stated  that  "Literature  and  the  plastic  arts  are 
subordinate  to  politics,  but  it  is  clear  that  their  influence  upon 
politics  is  great.  The  idea  of  art  is  bound  to  march  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  political  struggle."  Art  is  in  the  service  of  politics, 
and  the  "cultural  worker"  obtains  social  advantages  and  financial 
security  for  giving  up  his  artistic  freedom.  Art  and  literature  are 
vitally  important  as  means  of  conveying  to  the  people  the  slogans 
and  aims  of  the  administration ;  the  artist  and  writer  are  permitted 
neither  freedom  to  criticize  the  regime  nor  social  and  intellectual 
separation  from  the  people. 

The  Government  spends  large  amounts  of  money  for  the  advance 
ment  of  the  arts.  In  East  Berlin,  the  Ministry  for  Public  Education 
was  allotted  DM  450,000  (East)  for  building  a  conservatory  for 
training  250  music  students ;  DM  15  million  (East)  for  converting 
the  old  Berlin  Arsenal  into  a  museum;  DM  25  million  (East)  for 
reconstructing  the  Leipzig  Opera  House;  DM  25  million  (East) 
for  extending  the  German  People's  Stage  in  Berlin;  and  DM  19 
million  (East)  annually  for  equipping  and  staffing  the  Academy 
of  Arts  in  Berlin. 

The  systematic  encouragement  of  art  and  literature  extends 
down  to  individuals,  who  are  given  special  privileges,  honors,  and 
excellent  pay.  The  members  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  for  example, 
receive  tax-free  honoraria  of  DM  10,000  (East)  per  year.  Vacation 
and  recreation  benefits  are  given  as  well  as  housing  credits.  Hon 
orary  titles,  such  as  "Meritorius  Teacher  of  the  People,"  have  been 
awarded.  The  Ministry  of  People's  Education  has  arranged  for 
mass  publication  of  a  library  of  "progressive"  writers.  Thirty-two 
million  deutsche  marks  (East)  were  granted  for  the  encouragement 
of  cultural  exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  leaders  of  the  Socialist  Unity  (Coin- 
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Party  (Sozialistiche  Einheitspartei  Deutschlands — SED) 
played  down  Bolshevist  principles  and  politics ;  by  this  means  both 
the  Soviet  occupying  authorities  and  the  SED  were  able  to  obtain 
the  services  of  democratic  clergymen,  educators,  writers,  and 
teachers  in  reopening  the  schools  and  universities  and  organizing 
cultural  activities,  which  they  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  recon 
struction  of  the  country.  Gradually  the  Party  redefined  the  initial 
concepts  so  that  they  opposed  basic  ideas  of  Western  society,  and 
many  of  the  intellectual  collaborators  of  the  first  period  either 
became  enmeshed  in  the  system  or  fled  under  great  difficulty  to 
West  Germany. 

Leftwing  intellectuals  were  particularly  attracted  to  the  Soviet 
Zone  after  the  war.  In  the  past,  particularly  in  the  Weimar  period, 
German  intellectual  radicals  had  expressed  themselves  against 
capitalism  and  for  the  ideals  of  socialism;  they  were  most  often 
international  in  outlook  and  searched  for  a  better  way  of  life  for  all 
working  classes.  But  the  artistically  radical  media — abstract  art, 
atonal  music,  and  expressionism  in  literature  and  art — were  not  to 
the  taste  of  revolutionaries  once  they  came  to  power.  The  conflict 
became  sharp  when  the  reversal  of  policies  began  in  East  Germany 
after  the  first  period  of  reconstruction :  Many  of  the  Socialist  and 
Communist  artists  and  intellectuals  found  themselves  in  difficult 
positions. 

The  dilemma  of  the  leftist  writer  and  artist  was  portrayed  by 
Bertolt  Brecht.  His  experiences  with  Hitlerism  had  left  Brecht 
with  little  hope  of  turning  Germany  into  a  true  democracy  over 
night;  therefore,  he  turned  to  support  an  authoritarian  govern 
ment  which,  whatever  its  faults,  offered  to  his  mind  the  hope  of 
developing  a  better  society.  But  no  other  artist  or  intellectual  had 
the  prestige  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  ruthlessness  of  the  East 
German  administration  as  Brecht  was  able  to  do. 

As  the  manipulation  of  art  and  literature  for  political  ends  in 
creased,  more  and  more  artists,  professionals,  and  intellectuals 
have  fled  westward,  but  the  control  by  the  Party  increased  rather 
than  diminished  as  a  result. 

The  publicized  air  of  agreement  and  flattery  masks  disagree 
ments  within  Party  ranks  about  the  proper  role  of  art  and  science 
in  Communist  society.  Many  intellectuals  do  not  approve  of  the 
extreme  use  of  the  Soviet  model  and  would  like  to  adopt  a  more 
German  road  to  a  Socialist-Communist  ideal.  Pride  in  German 
ability  in  artistic  and  intellectual  expression  is  strong,  and  there 
have  been  some  achievements  of  note,  despite  the  curtailments  of 
freedom  of  expression.  In  general,  performances  and  exhibitions 
of  existing  works  are  often  brilliant,  but  the  quality  of  new  works 
appears  to  be  poor, 
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The  Government  encourages  amateur  efforts.  Grotewohl  and 
Ulbricht  have  spoken  of  the  democratic  and  patriotic  aspects  of 
folk  art.  Volunteer  groups  were  formed  for  amateur  dramatics, 
choral  singing,  folk  dancing,  and  music.  Later  these  groups  were 
organized  into  larger  unions,  directly  under  the  Communist  trade 
unions  or  the  SED. 

Public  discussion  of  the  content  of  the  plays  and  their  value  to 
the  community  is  encouraged,  revealing  the  political  purpose  of 
amateur  dramatics.  Socialist  realism  is  encouraged  but  not  natural 
ism;  enemies  of  communism  are  not  allowed  to  appear  in  attrac 
tive  form  on  the  stage,  for  more  than  outward  appearances  must 
be  reproduced  in  Socialist  reality. 

Literature 

Literature  plays  a  powerful  role  because  it  is  important  for  the 
education  of  the  people  to  communism.  About  12  percent  of  all 
books  published  come  from  private  firms ;  the  rest  are  put  out  by 
state-owned  firms.  The  few  small  private  firms  are  subject  to 
control ;  the  permit  for  paper  is  withheld  for  books  considered  un 
desirable  by  the  administration.  A  result  has  been  a  decisive 
change  in  the  kinds  of  books  published — books  on  philosophy  have 
declined  by  60  percent,  and  ones  on  religion,  by  40  percent  from 
prewar  standards ;  whereas  books  on  technology  have  increased  by 
180  percent;  books  on  agriculture,  and  forestry  have  increased  by 
65  percent;  and  books  on  the  natural  sciences  have  increased  by 
ISO  percent.  By  1958,  25  percent  of  all  translations  were  from 
Russian,  and  only  12  percent  from  English,  compared  with  3  per 
cent  from  Russian  and  over  50  percent  from  English  in  West 
Germany. 

Literature  has  lost  its  artistic  independence  in  the  service  of 
planned  objectives  of  the  administration.  Directives  and  surveil 
lance  from  above  and  literary  criticism  from  politically  alert 
readers  insure  the  political  "appropriateness"  of  books.  The  em 
phasis  is  on  technically  and  politically  useful  books.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  for  writers  to  produce  works  of  art.  Nevertheless,  offi 
cial  critics  are  dissatisfied  with  the  effectiveness,  for  their  purposes, 
of  the  books  produced. 

The  first  books  published  by  East  German  writers  were  written 
in  exile,  mostly  in  the  United  States,  such  as  Brecht's  poems 
Die  Hohe  Warte  (the  High  Watchtower),  Anna  Seghers'  impor 
tant  novel  Das  Siebente  Kreuz  (the  Seventh  Cross),  Arnold 
Zwieg's  novel  Die  Erzeihung  vor  Verdun  (Education  Before  Ver 
dun),  and  Ludwig  Renn's  novel  Adel  im  Untergang  (Nobility  in 
Decline).  Nothing  remotely  approaching  the  stature  of  these 
works  has  been  produced  since.  Few  persons  can  judge  the  poten- 
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tial  merit  of  the  new  writers  because  of  the  limitations  of  the 
Socialist  realism  within  which  they  must  write.  Peter  Huchel  and 
Gfinter  Kunerfc  are  outstanding  In  lyric  poetry. 

The  novel  Is  In  a  state  of  "absolute  doldrums"  in  the  works  of 
Eduard  Claudius,  who  became  famous  for  his  book  about  West 
Germany, Parodies  okne Seligkeit  (Paradise  without  Bliss).  After 
their  return  to  East  Germany,  Seghers,  Renn,  and  Zweig  did  not 
write  a  single  major  work.  Seghers'  novel  Die  Totem  blieben  jung 
(The  Dead  Do  Not  Grow  Old)  is  inadequate  In  Its  Interpretation 
of  an  entire  epoch  In  Socialist  terms.  Hans  Marchwitza*s  Roheisen 
(Crude  Iron),  a  novel  about  Stalingrad  has  been  praised  by  the 
critics  but  because  of  Its  bias  is  of  little  interest  outside  the 
Communist  sphere. 

Talent  is  able  to  express  itself  occasionally.  In  the  flood  of 
Socialist-realist  literature  there  appeared  in  1959  a  small  book, 
Sturzende  Schatten  (Plunging  Shadows)  by  Franz  Fiihznann, 
which  analyzes  wartime  experiences  and  demonstrates  the  author's 
unusual  ability  with  short  stories.  Fiihmann  is  also  a  poet  and  has 
tried  to  fit  German  fairytale  tradition  into  this  medium. 

The  administration  is  aware  of  the  sad  state  of  its  literature 
and  has  tried  to  make  a  scapegoat  out  of  formalism,  or  preoccupa 
tion  with  style  at  the  expense  of  content,  as  the  cause  of  weakness. 
The  Office  of  Literature  has  pointed  out  that  formalism  means 
"the  decline  and  decay  of  national  consciousness;  it  encourages 
cosmopolitanism,  and  thus  implies  direct  support  for  the  aggressive 
policy  of  American  imperialism."  When,  after  5  years  of  battling 
against  formalism,  the  regime  still  found  Socialist-realist  litera 
ture  to  be  dull  and  boring  to  the  ordinary  people,  for  whom  it  was 
supposed  to  be  written,  it  took  a  new  approach.  The  new  fault  has 
been  proclaimed  to  be  schematism,  which  has  been  described  by 
Georg  Lukacs,  the  most  scholarly  of  the  Marxist  critics,  in  this 
way:  "The  great  mistake  in  the  schematism  of  our  literature  has 
been  that  we  have  all  too  often  moved  away  from  a  true  optimism 
into  a  banal  and  pretty-pretty  cult  of  the  happy  ending."  No  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  has  yet  been  found. 

Drama 

A  public  responsibility  is  felt  for  the  provision  of  serious  pro 
fessional  drama  through  Government  subsidies.  East  Germany  is 
even  more  generously  endowed  than  West  Germany,  with  twice  as 
many  theaters  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  population.  Modern 
Russian,  Chinese,  Hungarian,  Romanian,  Polish,  and  Czecho- 
slovakian  plays  are  staged.  Certain  traditional  German  and  Eu 
ropean  playwrights  are  also  regularly  included  in  the  repertoires: 
Shakespeare,  Ben  Johnson,  Goethe,  Chekhov,  Lessing,  Synge,  and 
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Brecht  were  represented  among  the  authors  of  the  offerings  in  the 
five  theaters  in  East  Berlin  during  1  week  in  June  1959. 

Outstanding  in  this  great  array  of  theatrical  activity  Is  the 
Berliner  Ensemble,  which  operates  the  Theater  am  Shiffbau&r- 
damm.  Founded  and  inspired  by  Bertolt  Brecht,  it  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  theaters  in  the  world.  It  produced  only  25  plays  in  the 
first  10  years  of  operation,  although  it  has  a  staff  of  over  300  and 
receives  an  annual  subsidy  of  DM  3  million  (East) .  The  main  rea 
son  for  the  company's  low  output  is  its  fame;  its  productions  are 
carefully  filmed  for  the  East  German  archives;  it  is  constantly 
invited  to  foreign  countries,  such  as  Hungary,  Romania,  England, 
Scandinavia,  and  China,  and  it  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  polishing 
its  existing  repertoire.  Brecht's  wife,  Helene  Weigel,  has  directed 
the  Ensemble  since  its  inception  in  1949  and  plays  several  of  the 
leading  roles. 

Brecht's  popularity  continued  after  his  death  in  1956.  In  both 
West  and  East  Germany  he  is  the  most  widely  played  of  all 
moderns.  Few,  if  any,  dramatists  in  history  have  had  a  greater 
impact  on  their  native  countries  than  this  Marxist  who  spent 
15  years  away  from  his  home.  He  fervently  believed  that  Marxism 
was  the  scientific  solution  for  all  problems  of  mankind,  but  he  was 
again  and  again  angered  by  the  shortcomings  of  the  Party  bosses 
and,  in  a  cautious  way,  fought  for  artistic  freedom  and  against 
the  rules  of  the  secret  police.  He  regarded  his  poetry  and  Ms 
theater  as  an  attempt  to  apply  Marxism  to  the  arts,  and  all  art 
had  for  him  a  political  purpose. 

The  late  Friedrich  Wolf  was  in  the  same  position  as  the  older 
literary  figures  in  that  he  had  written  his  best  works,  such  as 
Zyankali  and  Professor  Mamlock,  in  the  1920's  in  exile,  whereas 
his  postwar  dramas  and  poems  were  of  little  interest,  Erwin 
Strittmatter  is  the  young  hope  of  the  East  German  theater;  after 
writing  some  short  stories  and  two  novels,  he  wrote  the  comedy 
Katzgraben  for  an  amateur  group.  Encouraged  by  Brecht,  he  re 
wrote  the  play,  and  it  was  a  great  success  when  performed  by 
the  Berliner  Ensemble.  Walter  Felsenstein  is  a  theater  director 
whose  work  is  respected  in  West  as  well  as  in  East  Germany. 

Art 

The  Soviet  art  program  in  the  Soviet  Zone  looked  promising  at 
first,  especially  in  contrast  with  the  meager  or  nonexistant  Allied 
occupation  programs.  From  the  start,  the  Soviets  encouraged 
artists  and  art  schools,  giving  them  recognition  and  economic 
assistance.  The  first  major  postwar  exhibition  of  German  paint 
ings  was  held  in  Dresden  in  1946,  and  although  Soviet  officers 
shook  their  heads  at  the  abstract  and  surrealistic  paintings,  there 
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no  interference.  Conditions  seemed  favorable  for  the  de 
velopment  of  trends  In  modem  art  which  had  been  disrupted  by 
the  Nazis.  Many  artists  who  had  been  in  the  prewar  advance 
guard  of  modern  art  and  who  very  often  tended  toward  the  Left 
in  their  political  views  were  attracted  by  the  prospects. 

But  in  1947  a  program  of  sovietlzation  of  art  began,  and  what 
had  been  labeled  degenerate  art  under  the  Third  Eeich  was  con 
demned  again,  under  the  label  of  formalism.  Many  artists  were 
caught  in  the  contradiction  between  the  denunciation  of  Nazi 
policies  on  art  on  the  one  hand  and  the  demand  for  art  standards 
virtually  identical  to  those  of  the  Nazis  on  the  other;  the  very 
works  which  had  been  intended  as  attacks  upon  the  bourgeois 
way  of  life  were  condemned  as  symbols  of  the  decadent  bourgeois, 
capitalistic  way  of  life.  The  Communist  authorities  saw  in  any 
emphasis  on  problems  and  anxieties  an  isolation  of  the  artist  in 
a  doomed  society.  The  truly  "democratic"  artist,  they  said,  is  one 
intimately  associated  with  the  life  of  the  working  class  who  happily 
portrays  its  successful  struggle  in  the  building  of  a  new  order. 

Protests  of  artists,  such  as  that  of  the  ardent  Communist  Her- 
gert  Sandberg,  were  of  no  avail,  and  artists  had  either  to  leave  or  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  Socialist  realism.  The 
famous  painters  Karl  Hof er  and  Otto  Dix,  who  had  been  honored 
and  feted-  immediately  after  the  war,  were  attacked  as  decadent 
formalists.  In  1951,  Neues  Deutchland  observed  that  Wolfgang 
Frankenstein's  painting  The  First  Guests  had  been  approved  at 
the  Communist  World  Festival  and  expressed  pleasure  that  the 
artist  had  changed  from  abstract  painting  to  realism.  No  Ger 
man  artist  of  stature  could  or  would  fit  the  official  demands,  and 
heavy  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  Soviet  art  and  great  artists 
of  the  past  who  happen  to  suit  the  purposes. 

When  Ulbricht  inaugurated  the  5-year  plan  in  October  1951, 
he  observed  that  painting,  drawing,  and  sculpture  had  shown  the 
least  progress.  Subsequently  great  pressure  was  exerted  to 
develop  these  arts.  Most  revealing  are  the  subjects  of  painting 
produced  after  this:  Soviet  Tractors  for  Germany  by  Rudolf 
Bergander,  Land  Reforms,  1945,  by  Professor  Arno  Mohr,  Ready 
to  Die  for  Peace  by  Erwin  Gorlach,  Conversation  Between  Peasant 
and  Girl  Driving  a  Tractor  by  Hellmuth  Chemnitz  are  examples 
of  the  stress  upon  technically  and  politically  useful  realism.  There 
is  emphasis  upon  immediate  comprehensibility  and  optimistic  por 
trayal  of  a  happy  social  order. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  train  a  new  generation  of  artists  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  new  order.  In  the  summer  of  1948  the  big 
powerplant  at  Hirschfeld  invited  students  at  the  Dresden  Art 
Academy  to  spend  several  months  at  the  factory  in  order  to 
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become  acquainted  with  "the  world's  work  and  the  problems  of 
our  times/'  An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  three  of  the  students 
who  accepted  the  offer  revealed  a  stereotyped,  picture-postcard 
style  of  art.  A  contest  sponsored  in  1949  by  the  art  journal 
Bildende  Kunst  (Eepresentational  Art)  and  the  Freier  Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund  (Free  German  Trade  Union  Association — 
FDGB)  ended  without  award  of  the  first  prize  because  none  of 
the  entries  measured  up  to  the  standards  of  content  and  artistic 
merit;  second  prize  was  given  to  an  oil  painting  entitled  Work 
man's  Discussion,  a  mediocre  outline  filled  in  with  Van  Gogh-like 
brush  strokes.  Membership  and  participation  in  Freie  Deutsche 
Jugend  (Free  German  Youth)  or  the  FDGB  carry  heavy  influence 
in  admission  to  art  schools  and  in  the  distribution  of  scholarships 
to  universities  and  art  schools  as  does  the  amount  of  service 
performed  for  the  community.  Political  activity  and  expression 
is  at  least  as  important  as  artistic  promise. 

Similar  demands  are  made  upon  the  teachers  and  mature 
artists.  Weekly  indoctrination  courses  in  art  schools  or  museums 
and  special  political  training  camps  are  held  periodically,  in 
which  teachers  and  artists  are  told  what  they  must  teach  and 
paint.  Painters  must  produce  a  certain  number  of  propaganda 
pictures,  such  as  portraits  of  political  leaders,  and  help  in  the 
production  of  banners  and  posters.  The  serious  vacancies  created 
by  these  demands  have  been  countered  by  economic  enticements 
and  special  privileges,  but  the  roster  of  a  new  State  Art  Commis 
sion,  created  in  September  1951,  did  not  include  a  single  name 
of  distinction.  The  middle  classes  were  called  upon  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  generous  facilities  provided  by  the  Cultural 
Plan,  and  the  working  classes  were  asked  to  accept  the  necessary 
cooperation  of  the  intellectuals. 

Eight  years  later,  however,  the  situation  appeared  to  be  little 
changed  or  improved.  In  his  address  to  the  Fourth  Congress  of 
the  Association  of  German  Artists  in  December  1959,  Ulbricht 
referred  to  the  gap  still  existing  between  art  and  life  and  the 
lagging  behind  of  the  representational  arts  in  the  building  of  the 
new  social  order.  He  put  his  hopes  in  the  younger  artists  who 
understood  the  need  to  cooperate  with  working  people's  organi 
zations  and  to  create  works  of  arts  which  could  be  understood  and 
accepted  by  the  people  in  order  to  arouse  "new  and  higher  desires 
in  them."  He  promised  every  assistance  to  artisans  but  insisted 
upon  useful  socialist  realism  and  the  model  of  Soviet  art. 

Music 

A  great  deal  of  support  and  encouragement  has  been  given 
to  musicians  and  to  public  musical  offerings.  Opera  houses  and 
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concert  halls  have  been  lavishly  reconstructed,  and  excellent  or 
chestras,  choirs,  and  opera  companies  have  been  assembled.  The 
quality  of  performances  is  often  very  high.  Musical  institutions 
such  as  the  State  Opera  and  the  Comic  Opera  are  renowned 
throughout  Europe.  East  German  musical  organizations  are 
in  demand  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  Communist  countries.  The 
performances  in  England  in  the  fall  of  1959  by  the  East  Berlin 
Radio  Symphony  and  Choir  with  the  Deutschland  Radio  Singers 
under  the  directorship  of  Eolf  Kleinert  was  enthusiastically  re 
ceived  ;  the  Comic  Opera  was  having  similar  success  in  Moscow. 

Musical  activities  by  the  people  themselves  are  also  strongly 
encouraged:  Amateur  folkdancing,  folksinging,  choruses,  stage 
dancing,  and  orchestras  are  important  activities  within  groups 
of  all  kinds.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  folk  music  and  upon  the 
German  and  Russian  classics;  modern  forms — from  jazz  through 
atonal  systems — are  suppressed. 

Despite  the  favorable  economic  and  social  circumstances  for 
musicians  of  all  kinds,  they  too  have  fled  to  the  West  in  numbers. 
The  reason  most  often  given  is  political  pressure.  Gret  Palucca, 
who  directed  the  school  of  modern  dance  in  Dresden  for  10  years, 
left  after  a  period  of  severe  criticism  by  the  Party  for  failing  to 
educate  her  students  sufficiently  in  the  Socialist  spirit.  In  July 
1959,  Kurt  Henkles,  the  leader  of  the  Radio  Leipzig  dance  or 
chestra  for  12  years,  fled  to  West  Germany.  He  had  become  a 
household  name,  enjoying  a  privileged  position,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  about  DM  24,000  (East) ;  he  was  allowed  to  chose  his 
music  and  the  members  of  his  band,  was  excused  from  all  political 
activities,  and  was  permitted  to  travel  with  his  band  to  West 
Germany  on  occasion.  Some  Party  officials  claimed  that  his  band's 
music  was  too  jazzy,  and  pressure  was  put  upon  him  to  play 
numbers  with  "a  genuine  Socialist  moral  and  meaning."  His  de 
fection  was  more  embarrassing  than  most,  since  every  musicshop 
is  stocked  with  hundreds  of  his  records. 

Although  performance  of  existing  music  has  been  superb,  no 
new  music  of  significance  has  come  out  of  East  Germany. 

Philosophy 

No  form  of  philosophy  other  than  Marxist  dialectics  is  allowed. 
The  Party  has  firm  control  over  deviations  from  Marxism;  for 
example,  Wolfgang  Harich,  professor  of  Marxist  philosophy  at 
Berlin  University  and  editor  of  a  learned  journal,  was  arrested  in 
1956  and  sentenced  to  10  years  imprisonment.  Ernst  Bloch,  East 
Germany's  most  distinguished  philosopher  shared  in  Harich's 
disgrace.  The  New  Course,  after  the  repudiation  of  Stalin  in  the 
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Soviet  Union,  has  resulted  in  more  restricted  intellectual  expres 
sion  in  East  Germany  than  in  any  other  Communist  country. 

Rigid  political  control  of  the  universities  and  all  other  intellec 
tual  channels  and  emphasis  on  the  natural  sciences  and  techno 
logical  subjects  have  resulted  in  lack  of  attention  to  most  other 
fields  of  scholarship,  the  exodus  of  many  scholars,  and  the 
minimizing  of  the  contributions  of  East  German  intellectuals  to 
world  scholarship. 

Scholarship 

Political  control  over  scholarship  is  being  intensified.  In  1958 
a  separate  East  German  Historical  Society  was  established, 
breaking  away  from  the  West  German  organization,  in  order  to 
get  effective  Communist  direction.  In  1959,  the  journal  Wirts- 
chaftswissenschaft  (Economics)  was  criticized  as  "merely 
descriptive"  because  it  had  not  published  "theoretical"  articles 
on  the  main  tasks  put  forth  at  the  Fifth  Social  Unity  Party 
Congress  and  the  Twenty-First  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  recommendation  was  made  that 
the  State  Planning  Commission  should  outline  for  economists  the 
main  projects  of  the  7-year  plan,  with  deadlines,  so  that  the 
economists  would  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  problems 
more  effectively  than  they  had  done  before. 

Grotewohl  in  a  speech  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Volkskam- 
mer  (People's  Chamber)  in  December  1959  answered  criticisms 
that  too  much  emphasis  was  being  given  to  technology  to  the 
detriment  of  the  human  aspects  of  intellectual  expression.  He 
said  that  the  intellectual  life  of  mankind  is  impossible  without  a 
high  standard  of  material  production  based  on  social  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  and  that  technology  and  production  are 
not  ends  in  themselves  but  means  to  the  shaping  of  the  life  of  so 
ciety  in  accordance  with  "advanced  postulates  of  human  dignity." 

Science 

Great  effort  has  been  expended  on  the  development  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  technology,  but  in  1958,  the  ambitious  goal 
of  surpassing  West  Germany  in  technological  production  had 
to  be  reassessed  because  of  a  critical  financial  condition,  shortages 
of  scientific  personnel,  and  faults  in  the  organization  of  research. 
An  excess  of  projects  had  strained  resources,  and  immediately 
practical  projects  had  overshadowed  basic  research. 

Although  strongly  centralized  control  had  certain  advantages 
in  the  setting  up  of  priorities  and  allocation  of  resources  and 
personnel,  a  surplus  of  administrative  agencies  had  resulted  in 
a  duplication  and  waste  of  manpower  and  resources.  Efforts  were 
made  to  simplify  administrative  agencies  and  to  decentralize 
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control  for  all  but  top-priority  research.  By  delegating  responsi 
bility  to  local  enterprises,  the  Government  hoped  to  reduced  the 
size  of  central  organizations  and  to  increase  flexibility  and  initia 
tive.  Formation  of  the  Forshungsrat  (Research  Council)  in  East 
Berlin  in  1957  provided  an  advisory  and  coordinating  body  made 
up  of  research  scientists  for  the  first  time.  The  second  5-year  plan 
for  1956-60  intensified  scientific  research  and  revised  the  basis 
for  planning  so  that  resources  would  be  taken  into  account  before 
projects  were  approved. 

Research  has  been  strong  in  the  areas  in  which  prewar  and 
wartime  industry  had  been  highly  developed,  mainly  chemistry, 
printing  machinery,  optical  equipment,  and  precision  instruments. 
In  the  field  of  chemical  research,  good  work  has  been  done  on 
synthetic  rubber,  synthetic  fibers,  and  plastics;  but  the  remaining 
chemical  research  is  devoted  to  improving  production.  Con 
siderable  money  has  been  spent  in  construction  of  facilities,  but 
shortages  of  equipment  and  supplies  have  constantly  hampered 
work. 

The  administration  encourages  scientists  through  material  sup 
port  and  prestige,  giving  them  salaries  up  to  DM  15,000  (East) 
a  month,  special  rations,  housing,  vacations,  travel  allowances, 
and  other  privileges.  Prizes  and  honors  are  regularly  awarded; 
the  highest  carries  the  title  of  Outstanding  Scientist  of  the  People 
and  a  cash  award  of  DM  100,000  (East) .  Meritorious  Technician 
of  the  People  receives  as  much  as  DM  8,000  (East) .  In  addition, 
cash  bonuses  are  given  for  the  successful  completion  of  impor 
tant  projects. 

Despite  these  incentives,  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel 
has  been  a  constant  factor  restricting  scientific  development. 
Many  scientists  have  defected  to  the  West  because  of  the  restric 
tions  of  freedom  in  research,  the  intrusion  of  political 
considerations,  and  the  integration  with  Soviet  science.  As  in 
West  Germany,  a  whole  generation  of  scientists  between  ages  35 
and  50,  is  missing ;  most  of  the  outstanding  scientists  left  are  60 
years  old  and  older.  Because  political  devotion  is  often  a  more 
important  selection  factor  than  scientific  talent  and  because  in 
struction  in  the  universities  tends  to  be  extremely  dogmatic,  the 
younger  generation  of  scientists  appears  to  lack  the  imagination 
vital  to  outstanding  scientific  research. 

So  much  stress  has  been  placed  upon  science  that  the  admin 
istration  is  more  flexible  in  allowing  deviations  and  making 
adjustments  in  this  area  than  in  any  other.  Even  though  imagina 
tive  fundamental  research  has  not  been  forthcoming,  East 
Germany  has  made  and  will  continue  to  make  significant  practical 
scientific  contributions. 
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CHAPTER  10 
EDUCATION 

Education  carries  high  prestige  among  the  German  people.  A 
German  proudly  affixes  his  academic  degrees  and  titles  to  his 
name  in  public  records,  on  calling  cards,  and  even  in  conversation. 
Many  Germans  would  still  take  offense  if  one  failed  to  address 
them  by  their  full  titles. 

The  anti-intellectualism  of  the  Nazi  period  and  the  trend  toward 
democratization  of  education  since  World  War  II  have  somewhat 
diminished  the  privileges  of  the  highly  educated  elite.  In  West 
Germany,  however,  an  increasing  number  of  working-class  parents 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  economic  well-being  to  permit 
their  children  to  get  a  better  education  and  so  gain  an  opportunity 
for  social  and  economic  advancement. 

The  educational  goals  of  the  West  and  East  German  Govern 
ments  are  poles  apart.  The  West  German  Government  aims  at 
making  a  good  education  freely  available  to  all  its  citizens  so  that 
they  may  form  a  skilled,  intelligent,  knowledgeable  basis  for  a 
strong  state  and  a  free  economy.  Until  1960,  it  was  preoccupied 
with  reestablishing  the  high  pedagogic  standards  traditional  in 
German  education  rather  than  giving  the  same  education  to  all 
children.  Education  in  East  Germany  is  conceived  by  the  Com 
munist  government  as  a  primary  means  of  inculcating  in  the 
younger  generation  the  Socialist  ideology  and  developing  a  cadre 
of  "builders  of  socialism/'  The  aim  is  to  give  every  child  the  same 
education,  which  lays  more  stress  on  technical  skills  and  political 
indoctrination  than  on  academic  knowledge. 

West  Germany  has  maintained  by  and  large  the  educational 
patterns  of  the  pre-Nazi  period.  It  has  perpetuated  a  multiple 
system  of  secondary  schools  in  which  the  type  of  school  an 
individual  attends  corresponds  to  his  social  and  economic  back 
ground.  The  teacher  is  still  endowed  with  strong  authority,  and 
the  child  learns  early  the  discipline  and  subservience  to  authority 
which  has  long  characterized  the  German.  Teaching  methods 
stress  the  memorization  of  facts ;  rigidity  of  curriculum  and  lack 
of  opportunity  for  student  participation  in  classroom  discussion 
restrict  the  development  of  independent  thought.  At  the  university 
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level,  however,  the  student  Is  free  to  follow  his  own  intellectual 
pursuits  almost  without  supervision.  Dependence  is  placed  almost 
solely  on  self -discipline  in  study  methods  in  the  student's  prepara 
tion  for  the  strenuous  examinations  which  determine  whether  he 
succeeds  or  not  in  attaining  a  university  degree. 

The  organization  of  West  German  schools  follows  the  traditional 
decentralization.  Land  (State)  and  local  authorities  supervise 
the  entire  public  educational  system  with  financial  assistance,  but 
no  direction,  from  the  Federal  Government.  School  boards  are 
appointed  by  the  administration,  and  there  is  little  participation 
by  parents  or  the  population  at  large. 

West  German  educators  are  pressing  for  reforms  to  overcome 
some  of  the  drawbacks  of  this  traditional  system.  They  are  par 
ticularly  anxious  to  end  the  multiple  secondary  schools,  to  shift 
the  emphasis  in  teaching  from  the  memorization  of  facts  to  the 
understanding  of  concepts,  and  to  make  the  younger  generation 
aware  of  the  evils  of  the  Nazi  period  and  the  dangers  of  the 
recurrence  of  authoritarianism. 

In  East  Germany,  the  prewar  educational  system  has  been 
abolished  almost  completely;  by  1964,  it  is  intended  that  all  chil 
dren  will  receive  the  same  education  from  kindergarten  to  univer 
sity.  Purely  academic  studies  are  being  discouraged  in  favor  of 
greater  emphasis  on  technical  and  vocational  training  in  order  to 
eliminate  all  traces  of  an  intellectual  elite  distinct  from  the 
working  class.  All  students  are  forced  to  work  for  a  time  every 
year  during  their  secondary  schooling  and  to  take  a  full-time  job 
— or  enter  the  army — f  or  at  least  1  year  between  the  completion 
of  their  secondary  education  and  entry  into  a  university.  The 
criterion  for  admission  to  higher  education  is  primarily  political 
reliability  and  working-class  background  rather  than  ability  or 
interest.  Combined  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  political  indoctrina 
tion  and  strenuous  .purges  of  trained  but  politically  suspect 
professors,  this  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  decline  of  the  quality  of 
education. 

Even  further  from  the  traditional,  East  German  education  is 
highly  centralized  and  under  strict  control  by  the  Government 
and  the  Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party  leadership.  Somewhat 
more  progress  has  been  made  in  East  than  in  West  Germany 
toward  an  entirely  free  education  from  kindergarten  to  university, 
but  in  neither  country  has  the  goal  been  reached. 

East  German  students  and  professors — particularly  at  the 
university  level — have  resisted  the  strict  controls  and  political 
indoctrination  which  the  Government  has  imposed.  Several  thou 
sand  students  and  many  hundreds  of  professors  have  fled  to  the 
West  since  1945.  Those  who  remain  are  a  source  of  potential 
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resistance  to  the  Communist  system  and  the  objects  of  close 
surveillance  by  the  authorities. 

OF 
GERMAN  EDUCATIONAL 

A  strong  German  educational  tradition  dates  from  the  late 
14th  century  when  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Cologne 
(Koln)  were  founded.  An  extremely  small  and  self -centered  intel 
lectual  elite  gathered  in  these  universities  and  in  the  monasteries 
to  absorb  the  classics  and,  beginning  in  the  15th  century,  to  expand 
the  horizons  of  knowledge  in  the  new  humanism.  By  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  German  universities,  whose  number  had  increased 
to  17,  were  among  the  most  important  centers  of  learning  in 
Europe.  The  scholars  who  spent  their  lives  in  them  produced  many 
of  the  great  ideas  sweeping  Europe  (see  ch.  9,  Artistic  and  Intel 
lectual  Expression). 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  several  German 
princes  began  to  provide  some  type  of  formal  schooling  for  the 
children  of  their  subjects.  After  the  unification  of  Germany  in 
1871,  education  remained  the  responsibility  of  the  constituent 
states.  In  most  of  the  states  of  the  German  Empire,  three  parallel 
school  systems  developed.  About  90  percent  of  the  children  com 
pleted  only  8  years  of  elementary  school  before  going  to  work. 
Some  states  provided  free  part-time  continuation  schools  (Fort- 
bildungsschule)  after  working  hours  to  permit  these  children  to 
advance  their  education  somewhat. 

Local  authorities  or  private  organizations  operated  secondary 
schools  to  which  the  socially  and  economically  privileged  classes 
could  send  their  children  after  completion  of  a  3-year  special 
preparatory  school.  Here  they  were  prepared  for  professional 
careers  or  entrance  into  the  universities.  The  tuition  and  the  length 
of  study  prevented  all  but  a  small  minority  of  parents  ^from 
sending  their  children  to  the  secondary  schools.  Secondary  educa 
tion,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  essential  criteria  for  membership 
in  the  social  elite  and  served  to  perpetuate  a  stratified  social 
structure. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  desire  of  an  increasing 
number  of  parents  to  secure  better  education  and  economic  oppor 
tunities  for  their  children  led  to  the  establishment  of  middle 
schools  (Mittelschule) ,  which  extended  elementary  education  for 
1  year.  It  was  normal  for  a  child  to  enter  the  middle  school  after 
3  years  of  elementary  school  and  continue  there  for  6  years,  or 
after  6  years  of  elementary  school  and  continue  for  3. 

The  universities  continued  to  develop  throughout  the  19th  cen 
tury.  Although  financially  supported  by  the  German  states,  they 
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were  fully  autonomous  academically  and  administratively.  Admis 
sion  was  restricted  to  those  few  affluent  parents  who  could  afford 
to  support  their  children  through  the  years  of  study.  A  university 
education  was  the  opening  to  most  of  the  professions  and  to 
preferred  positions  in  the  Government  service.  For  many  the 
university  was  a  way  of  life,  and  large  numbers  of  scholars  spent 
their  lives  within  the  university  walls,  studying  or  teaching. 
Great  prestige  was  attached  to  a  good  education. 

The  social  prestige  of  attending  a  university  was  enhanced  by 
the  student  organizations,  corporations,  or  brotherhoods  (Bru- 
dersckaft) .  In  addition  to  developing  a  strong  camaraderie  among 
the  students,  these  organizations  exercised  important  political 
influence.  The  corporations  tended  to  be  conservative  and  con 
cerned  mainly  with  maintaining  the  prestige  and  privileges 
attendant  on  graduation  from  a  university.  The  brotherhoods 
were  centers  of  liberal  nationalism  during  the  19th  century  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848  and  the 
subsequent  events  leading  to  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire 
(see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) . 

Until  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  women  were  given  little 
opportunity  to  get  an  education.  They  were  normally  educated  in 
private  schools  or  by  tutors.  In  1895,  they  were  first  allowed  to 
attend  university  classes  as  auditors.  Until  1910,  their  education 
was  aimed  primarily  at  preparing  them  for  homemaking  or 
teaching.  In  that  year  segregated  girls'  secondary  schools  were 
established  on  a  par  with  the  boys'  schools,  and  girls  were  formally 
admitted  to  university  study. 

The  Weimar  constitution  of  1919  provided  that  all  children 
must  spend  at  least  eight  years  in  an  elementary  school,  followed 
by  some  type  of  secondary  education — either  academic  or  vocar- 
tfonal — until  they  reach  18.  Private  preparatory  schools  were 
abolished.  In  1925,  the  middle  school  was  standardized  as  a  6-year 
school  to  follow  the  first  4  years  of  elementary  school.  Thus,  the 
three  parallel  schools  were  preserved  at  least  from  the  5th  grade 
on.  Parents  were  required  to  decide  which  type  of  school  their 
children  would  enter  by  the  time  the  child  was  10.  This  multiple 
school  system  was  an  important  factor  in  perpetuating  social 
stratification. 

National  socialism  seriously  undermined  the  traditional  German 
educational  system.  Under  the  1934  law  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  German  state,  all  educational  matters  were  brought  under  the 
strict  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Science,  Education,  and  Public 
Instruction.  Private  and  church  schools  were  virtually  eliminated. 
Educational  standards  were  lowered,  partly  by  direct  Government 
policy  which  expressed  deep  contempt  for  intellectuals  and  partly 
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by  political  and  racial  purges  affecting-  teachers  and  students. 
Many  teachers  were  relieved  of  their  duties  for  political  or  reli 
gious  reasons,  and  many  others  left  the  profession  because  of  the 
extremely  low  salaries.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  pupils  per  class 
increased  to  almost  60,  and  over  20  percent  of  the  teachers  were 
over  50  years  of  age. 

Books  were  censored  and  rewritten  to  expound  the  Nazi  views, 
and  the  curriculum  was  geared  to  instilling  racism,  militarism, 
and  extreme  nationalism.  In  1937,  the  secondary  school  system 
was  reformed  by  eliminating  the  Gymnasium  (secondary  school, 
preparatory  for  university),  except  for  a  few  with  historical 
significance,  and  replacing  them  by  a  new  general  type  of  high 
school  (Oberschtde)  stressing  the  Nazi  ideology.  There  was  a 
rapid  drop  in  the  number  of  students  continuing  to  higher  educa- 
tion;  most  children  attended  school  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
compulsory  period,  and  many  enlisted  in  the  armed  forces  at  an 
early  age  to  escape  school  attendance. 

The  cherished  autonomy  of  German  universities  was  eliminated. 
University  officials  and  professors  were  no  longer  elected  by  their 
fellows  but  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  Professors 
had  to  obtain  a  state  license  in  order  to  teach,  and  both  old  and 
newly  appointed  professors  were  carefully  screened  for  their  politi 
cal  views  and  racial  background.  In  the  first  3  years  of  the  Third 
Reich,  14  percent  of  all  university  teachers  were  dismissed  for 
political  or  religious  reasons. 

In  the  first  6  years  of  Nazism,  enrollment  in  the  universities 
dropped  by  more  than  half.  This  decline  resulted  from  the  general 
contempt  for  education  among  the  Nazis;  the  introduction  of  2 
years  compulsory  military  service  and  half  a  year  compulsory 
labor,  which  put  off  the  time  by  which  a  student  could  become 
self-sufficient;  and  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  university  study.  In  1939,  all  but  six  German  universities  were 
closed,  as  were  the  theological  schools  of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and 
Rostock. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  found  German  education  at  a  low  point. 
Twelve  years  of  totalitarian  rule  had  destroyed  its  ideals,  and  5 
years  of  war  had  demolished  its  physical  plant.  All  four  Allied 
occupation  powers  immediately  undertook  to  denazify  all  schools 
and  to  reform  them  as  the  principal  tools  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  democratic  Germany.  The  task  was  an  enormous  one.  In  some 
cities  less  than  50  percent  of  the  schools  were  usable;  all  of  the 
textbooks  had  to  be  rewritten  to  eliminate  Nazi  propaganda; 
teachers  had  to  be  screened  for  their  political  leanings ;  there  was 
no  equipment  such  as  paper,  pencils,  or  laboratory  equipment. 

The  schools  which  were  reopened  in  1946  reflected  the  educa- 
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of  of  the  occupying  powers.  As  as  a 

of  self -government  was  returned  to  the  German  Lander, 
were  jurisdiction  over  the  administration  of  educa 

tion.  The  Allied  Control  Council,  however,  kept  close  supervision 
of  educational  affairs  in  the  British,  French,  and  American  Zones ; 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  education  remained  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  military  authorities.  By  the  time  the  West  and  East 
German  Governments  assumed  control  of  the  educational  systems, 
their  ideals  and  basic  organization  had  already  been  established. 

GERMANY 

The  present  educational  system  in  West  Germany  is  based 
largely  on  the  system  of  the  Weimar  Republic.  In  1945,  the  cen 
tralized  educational  administrative  machinery  of  the  Nazi 
educational  system  was  dissolved  by  the  occupation  authorities. 
The  Allies  permitted  the  pre-Nazi  system  to  be  reintroduced  only 
as  an  emergency  measure,  a  point  of  departure  for  the  development 
of  a  system  designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  a  democratic 
society  of  our  time.  Such  a  system  is  still  being  evolved,  for  the 
progress  is  slow. 

The  West  German  Basic  Law  vests  the  Lander  with  power  and 
responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  the  educational  system,  but 
specifies  certain  principles  which  must  be  followed.  These  provide 
that  private  schools  may  be  established  if  they  meet  state  educa 
tional  requirements  and  do  not  segregate  pupils  according  to  the 
means  of  their  parents  and  that  religious  instruction  must  be 
included  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  public  schools,  the 
parent  or  guardian  being  free  to  decide  whether  the  child  should 
receive  such  instruction  and  in  which  faith. 

A  third  principle,  not  mentioned  in  the  Basic  Law  but  having 
legal  basis  in  the  federal  compulsory  school  attendance  law  of 
1938,  is  that  all  children  must  attend  school  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  18,  and  at  least  the  first  8  years  must  be  spent  at  a  full-time 
school. 

The  general  aim  of  all  Lander  is  to  offer  universal  free  education 
up  to  the  university  level.  Accomplishment  of  this  aim  still  seems 
distant  because  the  finances  of  most  of  the  Lander  are  in  too  poor 
a  position  to  bear  the  expense.  Only  Hesse  has  accomplished  this 
goal  to  date,  although  some  Lander  offer  free  secondary  schooling. 
Primary  schooling  is  free  in  all  the  Lander. 

The  school  system's  organization,  administration,  financing,  and 
curriculum  are  established  by  law  in  the  individual  Lander. 
Although  there  are  many  differences  among  the  various  systems, 
there  is  enough  basic  similarity  to  allow  a  general  description  (see 
fig.  13). 
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Organization 
Preprimary  Education 

Kindergartens  and  nursery  schools  are  operated  by  municipali 
ties,  churches,  Industrial  undertakings,  and  private  individuals. 
Attendance  is  strictly  voluntary-  In  large  towns  between  10  and 
20  percent  of  the  preschool-age  children  must  be  certified  by  the 
state. 

Primary  Education 

Federal  law  requires  that  all  children  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  6  must  attend  public  primary  school  (Grundschule) ,  which 
is  the  lower  section  of  the  Volksschide  (public  school) .  In  Ham 
burg,  Bremen,  and  West  Berlin  a  primary  education  lasts  6  years ; 
in  the  other  eight  Lander  it  lasts  4  years.  The  child  studies  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  basic  German,  and  world  history  and  is 
expected  to  acquire  a  general  sense  of  responsibility  for  life  in 
his  community.  The  school  day  is  normally  from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m., 
including  Saturdays.  Students  are  given  a  heavy  load  of  home 
work,  which  normally  requires  several  hours  each  day.  Split 
sessions  are  still  common  because  of  the  war-caused  shortage  of 
schools  and  teachers. 

Instruction  even  at  the  primary  level  is  preponderantly  teacher 
dominated.  Group  activities  are  rare,  and  there  is  almost  no 
interplay  among  pupils  and  between  pupils  and  teacher.  Primary 
schools  can  be  either  denominational  (Bekenntnisschule)  or  non- 
denominational  (Gemeinheitsschule) .  The  denominational  schools 
are  organized  along  religious  lines  and  incorporate  religious 
instruction  into  their  curriculum.  Nondenominational  schools  do 
not  include  religious  instruction  but  set  aside  free  periods  when 
instruction  in  the  various  faiths  is  given  to  students  at  the  request 
of  their  parents. 

Secondary  Education 

When  a  child  is  10  years  old,  that  is,  at  the  completion  of  primary 
school,  his  parents  decide  which  of  several  types  of  secondary 
schooling  he  will  follow.  This  determination,  which  is  usually 
governed  by  the  parents'  economic  and  social  status,  decides  to  an 
important  degree  what  opportunities  are  later  available  to  him 
for  a  higher  education  and  entry  into  a  profession.  The  so-called 
"three-trace"  secondary  school-system  is  a  carryover  from  the  pre- 
Hitler  period  and  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  perpetuation  of 
a  stratified  class  structure  (see  ch.  6,  Social  Structure) . 

Approximately  80  percent  of  youth  continue  until  the  age  of 
14  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  Volksschule  (Volksschuleoberstufe) 
(see  table  1).  Here  they  continue  the  general  elementary  educa- 
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tion  begun  in  the  Grundscliule,  receiving  6  hours  per  week  of  Ger 
man,  5  hours  of  mathematics,  3  hours  each  of  natural  science  and 
physical  education,  and  2  hours  each  of  history,  geography,  draw 
ing,  and  music. 

Somewhat  less  than  5  percent  of  the  children  enter  the  Mittel- 
or  RealschuU  (middle  or  real  school),  known  in  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  as  the  TechniscJie  Oberstufe  (technical  secondary  grade), 
which  takes  the  child  up  to  the  age  of  16.  In  these  schools,  children 
with  both  a  practical  and  academic  interest  are  prepared  for 
eventual  employment  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  technical,  social, 
or  administrative  professions.  In  addition  to  continuing  general 
subjects,  the  syllabus  includes  two  modern  languages,  business 
skills,  manual  training  for  boys,  and  home  economics  for  girls. 
In  the  middle  schools  for  boys,  heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  mathe 
matics. 

Almost  20  percent  of  the  primary-school  children,  mostly  from 
professional  or  upper-middle-class  families,  who  have  predomi 
nantly  academic  interests  are  accepted  into  the  Hohere  Schule 
(secondary  school)  or  Gymnasium,  known  in  Hamburg  and  Bre 
men  as  the  Wissenschaftliche  Oberstufe  (academic  secondary 
grade) .  Three  types  of  Gymnasium  courses  are  offered.  In  the 
Altsprachliches  Gymnasium  (classic  secondary  school),  students 
take  8  years  of  Latin,  7  years  of  Greek,  and  4  years  of  a  modem 
language,  in  addition  to  German,  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  physical  education,  music,  and  art  The  Nen- 
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sprdchliches  or  Real  Gymnasium  (modern  language  secondary 
school)  requires  6  or  7  years  each  of  two  modern  languages,  5 
years  of  Latin,  and  8  years  each  of  German,  mathematics,  natural 
sciences,  history?  and  geography.  The  Mathematisch-Naturwissen>- 
schdftliches  Gymnasium  (mathematics  and  science  secondary 
school)  or  Oberschnle  requires  6  or  7  years  each  of  two  modern 
languages,  8  years  of  mathematics,  and  3  to  5  years  each  of  chem 
istry,  physics,  and  biology,  in  addition  to  German,  history,  geog 
raphy,  other  natural  sciences,  music,  art,  and  physical  education. 
Religious  instruction  in  the  student's  faith  is  also  part  of  the  pre 
scribed  curriculum  for  all  three  Gymnasia. 

The  8-year  Gymnasium  terminates  in  a  comprehensive  oral  and 
written  examination  (Reifeprilfung  or  Abiturq,  which  is  a  pre 
requisite  for  entrance  into  university  and  for  employment  on  the 
middle  level  of  the  civil  service  or  commercial  profession. 

The  high  quality  of  the  Gymnasium  program,  together  with  the 
small  number  of  children  admitted  to  it  and  the  even  smaller 
number  who  successfully  complete  the  Reifepriifung,  lends  high 
prestige  to  a  Gymnasium  education.  Before  World  War  II,  ad 
mission  to  a  Gymnasium  was  limited  largely  to  children  of  pro 
fessional  or  wealthy  business  families.  Since  the  war,  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  break  down  this  social  stratification  by  making 
Gymnasium  education  available  to  children  from  all  walks  of  life 
through  scholarships  and  the  growing  use  of  aptitude  examina 
tions  in  the  placement  of  secondary-school  students. 

In  addition  to  the  Gymnasia,  a  child  may  elect  to  enter  one  of  a 
variety  of  special  secondary  schools  such  as  commercial  colleges 
(Wirtschaftsoberschulen) ,  senior  girls'  colleges  (FTcmeno'berscTiu- 
len) ,  or  teachers'  colleges  (Lehreroberschulen) .  Very  few  go  di 
rectly  from  primary  school  into  these  special  colleges.  In  all  schools 
above  the  primary  level,  except  for  some  private  schools,  girls 
and  boys  are  segregated.  In  small  rural  schools  separate  classes 
are  held  within  the  same  school,  but  in  larger  towns  or  cities 
separate  schools  exist  for  boys  and  girls.  The  education  of  girls 
is  probably  not  of  as  high  a  quality  as  that  of  boys,  and  the  em 
phasis  is  on  preparing  girls  for  a  life  within  the  home. 

The  transition  from  primary  to  secondary  school,  regardless  of 
type,  also  marks  the  point  from  which  each  subject  is  taught  by  a 
different  teacher.  The  teacher  at  this  level  assumes  even  more 
unquestioned  authority  than  in  primary  school.  Discussions  are 
rare  in  a  classroom,  and  the  teacher  does  not  provide  stimulation 
for  group  learning  activities.  Independent  work  is  not  encouraged. 
A  student's  tasks  are  defined  by  the  teacher.  Extracurricular  ac 
tivities  are  limited,  mostly  because  the  student  has  no  time  for 
them.  The  prescribed  curriculum  occupies  5  hours  of  class  time 
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with  no  free  periods  or  study  halls.  Home  assignments  generally 
require  from  3  to  5  hours  of  preparation  daily. 

Vocational  Schools 

Those  students  who  enter  the  upper  level  of  the  Volksschule — 
about  80  percent  of  all  youth — continue  their  education  in  one  of 
several  types  of  vocational  school  from  the  age  of  14  to  18.  This 
schooling  may  be  either  part  time  or  full  time. 

The  part-time  vocational  school  (Berufsschule)  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  practical  training  of  an  apprentice  with  a  theo 
retical  background  in  his  field  and  to  continue  his  general  edu 
cation.  It  is  attended  1  day  a  week  for  about  10  hours. 

The  full-time  vocational  school  (Berufsfachschule)  provides  a 
course  of  practical  and  theoretical  training  in  place  of  apprentice 
ship.  These  schools  are  highly  specialized  and  cover  a  variety  of 
fields  from  home  economics,  business,  and  kindergarten  teaching 
for  girls,  to  mining,  engineering,  agriculture,  and  commerce  for 
boys.  Two-thirds  of  the  curriculum  consists  of  courses  in  the 
special  field  and  one-third  of  general  subjects  such  as  German,  his 
tory,  and  mathematics.  One  or  two  foreign  languages  are  required 
for  business  and  commercial  students,  as  well  as  for  those  in  some 
other  fields. 

The  Berufsfachschule  can  be  followed  by  the  Fachschule  (ad 
vanced  vocational  school) ,  giving  intensive  training  in  a  particular 
field  for  1  to  3  years,  culminating  in  a  state  examination  or,  for 
exceptional  students,  admission  to  a  technical  institute  or  univer 
sity.  The  Fachschule  can  also  be  attended  by  apprentices  upon 
completion  of  their  apprenticeship  and  the  Berufsschule.  A  sharp 
differentiation  is  made  between  a  graduate  of  a  Fachschule  and  a 
graduate  of  a  higher  technical  institution.  Graduates  of  the  for 
mer  are  awarded  the  title  "Ingenieur"  and  are  highly  trained 
technicians.  The  latter  are  known  as  "Diploma-Ingenieur,"  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  U.S.  engineering  degree. 

Higher  Education 

Of  the  more  than  100  institutions  of  higher  education,  17  are 
universities  and  the  rest  special  scientific,  technical,  and  art  in 
stitutes  and  academies  (see  table  2).  All  are  state  supported,  but 
enjoy  a  long  tradition  of  autonomy  and  freedom  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  organization,  administration,  curriculum,  and  so 
forth. 

Each  university  is  headed  by  a  rector  chosen  annually  by  a 
faculty  council  from  among  the  full  professors  (Ordinarius  or 
Extraordinarily) .  Each  of  the  four  or  more  faculties  comprising 
a  university  is  headed  by  a  dean  similarly  chosen.  In  governing 
the  university,  the  rector  is  assisted  by  a  senate  composed  of  a 
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prorector,  the  deans,  and  a  number  of  senators  elected  by  the 
faculty  for  2-year  terms. 

Admission  to  any  institution  of  higher  learning  is  open  to  all 
those  who  have  passed  the  Reifepriif ung.  Technical  and  arts  In 
stitutes  are  also  open  to  qualified  graduates  of  vocational  schools 
upon  passing  a  special  examination.  The  belief  that  a  university 
education  is  a  privilege  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  intellec 
tual  and  social  elite  is  still  prevalent  among  Germans.  An  often 
stated  criticism  of  today's  universities  is  that  they  have  become 
popularized  degree  factories. 

A  university  is  based  on  a  12-  or  13-year  elementary-  and  sec 
ondary-school  program  designed  to  complete  the  student's  general 
education.  When  he  enters  the  university,  therefore,  he  is  assumed 
to  be  ready  to  concentrate  on  his  special  field  of  interest  and  has 
complete  freedom  in  selecting  the  courses  required  for  the  degree 
he  Is  seeking.  He  pursues  his  studies  within  the  limits  of  one 
of  the  four  or  more  faculties  which  comprise  a  university ;  there 
are  no  prescribed  courses,  no  textbooks  or  bibliographies  to  follow, 
and  attendance  in  class  is  not  required  (see  table  2) .  Classes  are 
conducted  on  the  lecture  system  with  as  many  as  500  students  in 
1  class.  Professors  often  hold  seminars  with  students  they  have 
selected  to  admit.  In  the  past  these  seminars  were  small  enough 
to  afford  opportunity  for  discussion,  but  with  the  postwar  over 
crowding,  they  too  have  grown  too  large. 

There  is  no  prescribed  length  of  study.  Fulfillment  of  degree 
requirements  is  left  to  the  student's  judgment.  Degrees  are  con 
ferred  on  the  basis  of  comprehensive  examinations  on  certain 
specific  subjects  in  a  given  field.  These  final  examinations  are  the 
only  ones  taken  by  a  university  student  during  the  entire  course 
of  his  study.  He  may  elect  to  take  a  state  examination  given  In 
some  fields  such  as  law,  medicine,  teaching,  where  state  certifica 
tion  or  licensing  is  required  for  the  graduate  to  practice  his  pro 
fession.  This  is  normally  taken  after  3  or  4  years  of  study.  He 
may  choose  to  continue  his  studies  for  an  additional  year  or  so  and 
sit  for  a  doctoral  examination,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
dissertation.  The  diploma  examination,  which  is  similar  to  but 
less  comprehensive  than  the  state  examination  and  results  in  a 
diploma,  is  normal  for  students  in  fields  like  engineering  and  eco 
nomics.  A  fourth  degree  Magister  Artium  (Master  of  Arts)  is 
being  granted  by  some  universities  as  a  degree  lower  than  a  doc- 
trate  in  fields  in  which  a  state  examination  or  a  diploma  is  not 
normally  given.  Often  a  student  takes  the  state  examination,  ob 
tains  his  license,  and  then  follows  it  with  a  doctorate. 

One  of  the  serious  criticisms  of  the  universities  has  been  directed 
at  their  tendency  to  foster  overspecialization.  The  organization  of 
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university  study  and  the  traditional  emphasis  on  research  tend 
to  draw  the  student  into  a  narrow  field  and  to  restrict  his  com 
prehension  of  a  broad  area  of  knowledge.  To  overcome  this  weak 
ness,  several  plans  to  extend  general  education  to  the  university 
level  have  been  developed  since  World  War  II  under  the  title  of 
Studium  Generate.  One  approach  is  to  give  the  professor  the 
responsibility  of  relating  his  subject  to  a  broader  whole  in  the 
course  of  his  lectures.  However,  the  demands  of  time  and  rigid 
examination  requirements  generally  crowd  out  the  more  general 
aspects  of  interdisciplinary  relationships.  A  second  approach  tried 
at  a  number  of  universities  is  the  so-called  "university  day" — 1 
day  a  week  set  aside  for  special  lectures  by  prominent  professors 
providing  a  broad,  general  educational  background  for  students. 
Here  also  crowded  schedules  and  limited  time  have  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  give  up  1  day  a  week  of  regular  university  work. 

The  most  successful  approach  to  the  problem  of  overspecializa- 
tion  is  the  one  developed  by  Leibniz  College  of  Tubingen  Univer 
sity.  Following  the  American  pattern,  students  are  required  to 
complete  a  number  of  courses  to  round  out  and  build  up  their 
general  education  before  enrolling  in  a  university  faculty. 

A  major  problem  now  facing  the  universities  is  overcrowding. 
Enrollment  has  increased  from  fewer  than  80,000  in  1954  to  over 
108,000  in  1958.  The  problem  has  become  so  acute  that  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  proposed  in  1959  a  new  system  of  interim 
examinations  designed  to  weed  out  the  poorer  students  and  thus 
limit  enrollment.  The  proposal  has  met  with  violent  objection  from 
the  students,  who  call  it  unconstitutional  and  contrary  to  the 
democratic  principle  of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all. 

Since  the  end  of  Allied  control  in  1952,  there  has  been  a  rapid 
revival  of  the  old  student  organizations  (corporations)  which  had 
been  forbidden  since  1933.  The  corporations  are  dominated  by 
alumni  who  are  frequently  accused  of  exerting  an  ultraconserva- 
tive  influence  on  the  young  members.  One  of  the  principal  attrac 
tions  which  the  corporations  have  on  young  students  is  the  profit 
able  connections  they  form  with  the  alumni,  most  of  whom  hold 
high  positions  in  industry  or  government, 

Eesearch  has  traditionally  played  an  important  role  in  univer 
sity  study  programs,  but  since  1945,  the  expansion  of  higher  edu 
cation  has  forced  the  universities  to  concentrate  on  teaching  and 
to  leave  independent  research  to  special  research  institutions.  A 
large  number  of  private  and  state-supported  scientific  and  social 
research  organizations  have  been  created,  particularly  since  1945 
(see  ch.  9,  Artistic  and  Intellectual  Expression) . 
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Special  Schools 

Auxiliary  schools  (Hilfsschule)  or  special  schools  (Sonder- 
schule)  are  maintained  by  the  Lander  for  handicapped  and  re 
tarded  children.  They  exist  at  the  lower  levels  of  the  educational 
system  and  are  organized  along  the  same  lines  as  regular  schools. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Republic  maintains  about  400  schools 
abroad  employing  more  than  800  teachers  from  Germany  to  serve 
German  populations  in  foreign  countries  and  act  as  a  propagator 
of  the  German  Kultur  (see  ch.  25,  Propaganda) . 

Private  Schools 

Private  schools  are  maintained  to  satisfy  religious  and  denomi 
national  interests  and  to  provide  a  means  of  experimenting  with 
new  educational  methods  (see  ch.  11,  Religion).  These  schools 
must  be  approved  by  the  state  and  must  have  their  curriculum 
and  examination  regulations  coordinated  with  that  of  the  public 
schools.  Where  no  public  school  facilities  exist,  private  schools 
may  be  declared  substitutes  for  public  schools  and  receive  state 
subsidies.  In  1957,  a  little  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  school 
population  attended  1,716  private  schools.  The  largest  number  of 
these  are  secondary  schools  or  full-time  vocational  or  technical 
schools  (Berufsf achschule) .  The  former  are  either  boarding  or 
denominational  schools ;  the  latter  offer  a  more  complete  technical 
curriculum  than  their  public  equivalents.  Private  schools  are  gen 
erally  considered  to  offer  a  better  all-around  education  than  public 
schools  because  they  are  smaller  and  can  carefully  select  their 
students.  Consequently  they  have  a  considerable  appeal  to  class- 
conscious  parents  who  can  afford  them. 

Much  of  the  experimentation  in  school  organization  and  teach 
ing  methods  which  eventually  finds  its  way  into  the  public  school 
system  has  its  beginning  in  private  schools.  Prominent  among  the 
experimental  schools  are  the  ultraprogressive  Rudolf  Steiner 
Schools,  in  which  the  students  are  encouraged  to  develop  self- 
expression  to  a  high  degree. 

Adult  Education 

An  adult  education  program  on  a  broad  basis  dates  from  the 
turn  of  the  century,  when  its  conception  was  furthered  by  the 
rapid  industrialization  of  the  country  and  the  creation  of  a  labor 
movement.  During  the  National  Socialist  period  the  program  was 
suppressed,  but  it  was  revived  in  full  force  after  1945.  There  are 
now  three  main  forms  of  adult  education:  The  Volkshochschule 
(public  university) ,  the  Heimvolkshochschule  (resident  public  uni 
versity)  ,  and  a  number  of  religious,  civic,  and  trade-union  organi 
zations  sponsoring  lectures  and  cultural  programs.  The  aim  of  all 
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Teacher  Training 

1871  has  a  constant  effort  by  educators  to 

teacher  training  throughout  Germany.  Except  for  a 
socialism  the  effort  had  not  been  suc 
cessful  Since  all  Lander  require  that  candidates  for  teacher  train 
ing  have  the  Reifeprilfung  It  can  be  said  that  all 
teacher  training  is  conducted  at  the  university  level,  but  the  dura 
tion  and  the  type  of  training  given  varies  a  great  deal.  For  ex- 
in  Bavaria,  primary-school  teachers  must  attend  a  special 
18-month  training  program;  in  Baden-Wiirttemberg,  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia,  Rhineland-Palatinate,  and  Schleswig-Holstein  2  years 
at  a  teacher's  college  is  required;  in  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Hesse, 
Lower  Saxony,  and  West  Berlin  3  years  at  a  teacher's  college  or 
institute. 

Secondary-school  teachers  study  for  at  least  4  years  at  a  uni 
versity  or  Pad&gogische  Hochschule  (teacher's  college)  and  must 
pass  the  secondary  teachers'  diploma  examination  in  at  least  two 
subjects,  one  of  which  must  be  philosophy  or  education. 

Vocational-school  teachers  receive  their  training  at  special  voca 
tional  teachers'  colleges  (Berufspadagogisches  Institut).  In  addi 
tion  to  having  passed  the  Reif epzilf  ung,  they  are  required  to  have 
2  years  of  practical  experience  in  industry,  trade,  domestic  science, 
or  agriculture,  or  to  have  passed  the  final  examination  of  an  ad 
vanced  vocational  school. 

Upon  completion  of  the  prescribed  academic  training,  a  prospec 
tive  teacher  must  pass  a  first  examination,  which  is  then  followed 
by  1  or  2  years  of  student  teaching  under  the  guidance  and  super 
vision  of  an  adviser.  At  the  end  of  the  student  teaching  period, 
candidates  must  pass  a  second  examination,  which  qualifies  them 
for  appointment  as  full-time  teachers. 

Despite  an  emergency  accelerated  teacher  training  program 
during  the  early  postwar  period,  there  was  still  in  early  1960  a 
serious  teacher  shortage.  Large  numbers  of  new  teachers  are 
required  at  all  levels  to  accommodate  the  growing  school  popula- 
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tion  and  to  replace  the  older  teachers,  some  of  whom  are  quite 
advanced  in  years.  Low  salaries  and  uncertainty  of  promotion 
make  it  difficult  to  attract  qualified  teachers.  Enough  have  en 
tered  the  profession  in  the  postwar  period,  however,  to  reduce 
the  average  class  size  from  60  in  the  critical  year  1946  to  39  in 
1959.  Most  of  the  new  teachers  are  women.  Before  1954  over  60 
percent  of  the  total  teaching  force  were  men,  but  in  1957  figures 
show  an  almost  even  balance  between  the  sexes. 

University  instructors  (Dozenteri)  are  selected  by  the  univer 
sity  senate  on  the  basis  of  the  presentation  of  a  written  paper  and 
oral  examination  to  prove  their  qualifications.  Professors  are  ap 
pointed  by  the  Land  Minister  of  Education  from  a  list  of  can 
didates  presented  by  the  university  senate.  Professorships  are  life 
time  appointments,  but  the  Minister  may  suspend  any  professor 
believed  to  be  acting  to  the  detriment  of  the  university.  In  Decem 
ber  1959,  two  university  professors  were  suspended  for  associating 
with  societies  suspected  of  having  Communist  connections,  even 
though  the  societies  themselves  were  not  prohibited  by  law. 

Professional  openings  are  infrequent.  It  is  possible  for  a  Dozent 
never  to  be  appointed  a  full  professor  or  never  even  to  be  suggested 
for  such  an  appointment.  This  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
flaws  of  the  system  which  tends  to  discourage  qualified  young 
people  from  entering  the  profession. 

Administration  and  Control 

There  is  no  Federal  education  authority.  The  highest  adminis 
trative  and  supervisory  body  for  schools  is  the  Ministry  of  Educa 
tion  (Ministerium  fur  Erziehung  und  Volksbildung  or  Kultus- 
ministerium)  in  each  Land.  The  Minister  of  Education  (Kultus- 
minister)  is  appointed  by  the  Minister  President  with  the  approval 
of  the  Land  parliament.  Within  each  Ministry  are  departments  to 
handle  general  administration  and  staff  questions,  school  organiza 
tion,  adult  education,  university  affairs,  and  so  forth.  The  Ministry 
of  Education  establishes  the  length  of  the  school  year,  vacations, 
and  the  curriculum  for  each  type  of  school.  Each  teacher  is  free, 
however,  to  decide  on  the  specific  content  and  method  of  presen 
tation  of  each  course  in  the  prescribed  curriculum. 

At  the  Kreis  (county)  level  in  each  Land,  school  boards  ap 
pointed  by  the  Kreis  government  are  responsible  for  directing  and 
supervising  the  internal  affairs  of  schools  in  their  jurisdiction. 
They  oversee  standards  of  education  and  instruction,  curriculum 
and  teaching  methods,  and  the  certification  of  teachers.  In  some 
areas,  the  activities  of  several  Kreis  are  coordinated  by  education 
departments  of  district  administrations  (Regierungsbezirke) . 
Building  maintenance,  furniture  and  equipment,  and  school  health 
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and  welfare  measures  are  the  responsibility  of  the  school  authority 
(Schnltrdger)  which  has  established  the  school.  This  school  au 
thority  may  be  the  Land,  the  Kreis,  the  commune  or  group  of 
communes,  or  a  trade,  professional,  or  other  private  organization. 
The  Land  Ministry  of  Education  reserves  the  right,  however,  to 
assure  that  its  educational  standards  are  maintained.  Variations 
in  school  administration  among  the  Lander  is  slight. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  other  laymen  in  educational  matters,  education  is  still 
considered  to  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  Government. 
Lay  participation  in  school  affairs  at  the  local  level  is  almost 
nonexistent.  In  some  Lander,  attempts  are  being  made  to  increase 
the  influence  of  local  authorities  and  parents.  In  Hesse,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  Baden-Wurttemberg,  school  advisory  boards  consist 
ing  of  educational  experts  and  representatives  of  cultural  organi 
zations,  school  administrations,  and  parents  have  been  established 
to  advise  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Attempts  are  also  being  made  to  reduce  the  differences  in  the 
educational  policies  of  the  Lander.  A  Standing  Conference  of  the 
Ministers  of  Education  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  was 
established  as  a  voluntary  organization  in  1948  to  act  as  a  coordi 
nating  body.  Although  the  conference  can  only  recommend  action 
to  be  taken  in  a  certain  field,  it  has  so  far  been  successful  in  stand 
ardizing  such  matters  as  the  duration  of  the  school  year,  holidays, 
certificates  and  their  recognition,  training  of  secondary-school 
teachers,  and  the  organization  of  private  schools.  It  has  also  been 
active  in  recommending  improvements  in  curricula  and  textbooks, 
but  with  less  success. 

Finance 

Public  schools  are  financed  by  the  Land  and  by  local  school  au 
thorities  from  ordinary  tax  revenue,  special  subsidies,  and  to  a 
small  extent  from  school  fees.  No  school  tax  is  levied.  Teachers' 
salaries  in  public  schools  are  paid  mostly  by  the  Land ;  building 
costs  and  maintenance  are  met  by  the  school  authority  from  local 
funds  subsidized  in  part  by  the  Land  Ministry.  Private  schools  are 
also  subsidized  if  they  are  recognized  as  substitutes  for  public 
schools. 

In  1957,  DM5,003.6  million  were  expended  for  scholastic  affairs 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  Lander,  and  communities.  Of  that 
sum  DM2.9  million  came  from  the  Republic,  DM2,836.3  million 
from  the  Lander,  and  DM2,164.4  million  from  the  communities. 
The  subsidy  per  pupil  paid  by  the  Lander  governments  to  local 
school  authorities  in  1955  averaged  DM470  for  elementary  schools, 
DM560  for  secondary  schools,  and  DM1,000  for  higher  schools. 
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Some  Lander  charge  a  small  tuition  for  secondary  schooling, 
and  all  but  Hesse  charge  tuition  for  higher  education.  It  is  not  the 
expense  of  tuition,  however,  but  the  loss  of  the  student's  earning 
capacity  which  has  in  the  past  prompted  so  many  families  to 
direct  their  children  into  vocational  school  and  apprenticeship  in 
stead  of  into  the  Gymnasium.  Since  1945,  an  increasing  number 
of  parents  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  economic  in 
terests  to  give  their  children  the  educational  opportunities  neces 
sary  to  permit  them  to  advance  socially  and  professionally.  Higher 
education,  particularly  university  education,  still  places  a  financial 
hardship  on  parents  in  the  middle  income  bracket,  again  primarily 
because  it  extends  for  several  years  the  dependent  status  of  the 
children. 

A  temporary  substitute  for  free  higher  education  are  the  many 
scholarships  and  grants  available  to  the  student.  In  1958  some  35 
percent  of  West  German  students  were  given  some  sort  of  financial 
assistance,  almost  all  of  it  from  the  Federal  budget.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1958-59,  DM44.3  million  were  allocated — 93  percent  in  the 
Federal  budget,  6  percent  in  Lander  budgets,  and  1  percent  do 
nated  by  industrial  and  community  organizations — to  finance  the 
Honnef  fund  for  scholarships  and  loans  to  qualified  university 
students  on  the  basis  of  need. 

In  1958,  about  1,800  scholarships  worth  about  DM4.4  million 
were  awarded  by  the  Studies  Foundation  of  the  German  People 
(Studienstiftung  des  deutschen  Volk)  to  particularly  gifted  stu 
dents  on  the  basis  of  recommendation  by  their  university  pro 
fessors.  These  scholarships,  which  are  financed  in  a  similar  fash 
ion  to  the  Honnef  plan,  cover  the  entire  period  of  study  for  a 
student  who  periodically  shows  through  written  examinations  that 
he  is  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Other  sources  of  financial  aid  to  students  include  the  Equaliza 
tion  of  Burdens  Law,  the  Federal  Maintenance  Law,  and  the  Re 
turnees'  Law,  all  of  which  are  intended  to  assist  needy  students, 
particularly  the  children  of  refugee,  prisoner-of-war,  or  bombed- 
out  families.  Religious  and  private  organizations  also  make  loans 
and  scholarships  available.  It  is  difficult  for  a  university  student 
to  work  his  way  through  school. 

Trends  and  Evaluation 

In  1960  West  German  education  was  in  a  transitional  stage. 
Most  educators  recognized  the  need  to  reform  the  rigid  pre-Nazi 
system,  which  had  been  reintroduced  in  1945  as  a  stopgap  measure 
only  to  permit  some  order  to  be  brought  out  of  the  chaos  wrought 
by  the  Nazis  and  the  war.  Until  early  1959,  the  authorities  were 
preoccupied  with  the  reconstruction  of  school  buildings,  the  over- 
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coming  of  the  critical  teacher  shortage,  and  the  rewriting  of  text 
books.  The  large  Influx  of  refugees  from  East  Germany  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  population  increased  the  already  heavy  bur 
dens  on  the  school  system.  There  was  still  a  serious  teacher  short 
age  and  a  critical  shortage  of  classrooms.  Most  primary  and 
elementary  schools  were  still  operating  on  two  shifts.  Reforms 
have  also  been  made  difficult  because  of  the  resistance  of  Land 
administrations  and  the  absence  of  a  Federal  educational  au 
thority.  Bremen,  Hamburg,  West  Berlin,  and  Hesse  have  moved 
faster  in  the  Implementation  of  educational  reforms  than  have  the 
other  Lander. 

The  most  important  proposed  reforms  are  aimed  at  ending  the 
strict  division  of  secondary  education  Into  academic  and  voca 
tional  programs,  which  limit  the  educational,  economic,  and  social 
opportunities  of  the  child  from  an  early  age;  at  changing  the 
emphasis  from  rote  learning  of  masses  of  facts  to  teaching  the 
child  to  think  for  himself;  at  helping  to  develop  a  well-rounded 
personality  through  more  stress  on  social  and  practical  activities 
in  the  schools ;  at  broadening  the  education  of  university  students, 
particularly  in  the  social  sciences;  and  at  giving  the  students  a 
better  understanding  of  the  antisocial  and  inhuman  activities  of 
the  Nazis. 

The  mam  shortcoming  of  the  educational  system,  which  was 
recognized  as  early  as  1920,  is  the  requirement  that  parents  decide 
a  child's  educational  program  when  he  is  10  years  old — it  is  diffi 
cult  to  change  afterwards.  The  Einheitsschule  (unified  school),  in 
operation  in  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  West  Berlin,  is  an  attempt  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  by  extending  the  primary  school,  which 
all  children  attend,  to  6  years,  thus  postponing  the  decision  on  the 
pursuit  of  an  academic  or  vocational  education  until  the  child  is 
12  years  old  and  able  to  participate  in  the  decision  himself.  This 
program  also  makes  the  decision  in  part  dependent  on  the  child's 
proven  aptitude  and  talents.  This  reform  reduces  the  social  dis 
tinctions  inculcated  in  the  child  at  an  early  age  under  the  old 
system  and  is  considered  by  its  proponents  as  an  important  step 
toward  the  democratization  of  society. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  .some  Lander  to  promote  the  fuller 
development  of  a  student's  aptitudes  and  his  ability  to  think  for 
himself  by  reducing  the  number  of  required  courses  in  the  second 
ary  schools  and  by  shifting  the  emphasis  in  the  Reif epriif ung  from 
testing  the  student's  memory  for  facts  to  testing  his  understanding 
of  concepts.  These  reforms  have  grown  out  of  recommendations 
made  at  a  meeting  of  educational  experts  in  Tubingen  in  1951. 

The  influence  of  American  educational  concepts  is  most  apparent 
at  the  university  level.  Some  universities  have  introduced  a 
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Studlum  Generate,  or  more  general  liberal  arts  program  with  an 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  social  sciences,  which  have  in  the  past 
been  neglected  by  German  scholars.  Student  services  common  on 
American  campuses  but  unheard  of  at  prewar  German  universities, 
are  becoming  widespread.  Many  universities  offer  housing  facili 
ties,  dining  halls,  health  services,  and  insurance  to  their  students. 
In  1959  the  Federal  Government  spent  DM8  million  on  university 
students'  housing.  Student  government  is  assuming  an  increas 
ingly  important  role.  Each  university  has  a  general  students* 
committee  (Allgemeiner  Studentenausschuss — ASTA)  elected  an 
nually  by  the  student  body  to  act  as  their  spokesman  with  univer 
sity  authorities.  The  ASTA  tends  to  follow  the  prewar  pattern  of 
student  corporations,  which  were  forbidden  by  the  Nazis.  In 
addition,  there  is  usually  a  student  organization  to  administer 
student  services,  including  financial  aid  and  employment. 

The  most  publicized  shortcoming  of  German  education  and  the 
one  which  is  considered  by  many  Germans  to  constitute  the  most 
serious  danger  to  the  growth  of  democracy  is  the  almost  complete 
absence  in  secondary  school  curricula  and  textbooks  of  any  refer 
ence  to  the  history  of  the  National  Socialist  period.  Although  all 
history  textbooks  contain  an  account  of  the  Third  Reich,  it  is 
almost  always  vague  and  extremely  brief.  Nazi  atrocities  are 
covered  in  most  texts  in  a  single  general  paragraph.  So  much  time 
is  spent  in  studying  earlier  German  history  that  many  students 
never  study  the  Nazi  period  at  all.  Teachers  have  been  reluctant 
to  say  anything  about  the  Nazis  because  many  have  not  yet  made 
their  own  peace  with  their  past  and  many  are  afraid  of  embarrass 
ing  questions  about  what  they  did  to  oppose  Hitler. 

In  April  1959,  the  Federal  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Education 
recommended  a  general  revision  of  history  teaching  methods  to 
fill  this  gap.  Secondary  schools  were  told  to  devote  the  last  6 
months  of  their  history  curriculum  to  the  1933-45  period.  Only 
Hesse  put  this  recommendation  into  practice.  After  the  outbreak 
of  anti-Semitism  in  December  1959  and  January  1960 — which  was 
blamed  by  most  authorities  on  youth's  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  Nazi  period — the  Conference  recommended  a  general  revision 
of  history  textbooks  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  Third  Reich. 

The  Basic  Law  forbade  any  discrimination  to  be  made  in  the 
education  of  girls.  The  tendency  is  still,  however,  to  train  girls 
primarily  for  a  career  within  the  home.  The  ratio  between  men 
and  women  in  the  universities  is  four  to  one. 

Since  1945  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  contact  between 
German  and  foreign  students.  More  than  15,000  students  per  year 
travel  abroad  on  school-organized  holiday  trips,  on  international 
exchange  programs,  or  on  scholarships.  Some  of  the  Federal 
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scholarships  require  1  year  of  study  abroad.  Student  and  teacher 
exchanges  are  In  effect  with  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
In  1959,  18,000  foreign  students  attended  German  universities, 
mainly  from  the  so-called  underdeveloped  countries  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South  America. 

EAST  GERMANY 

The  East  German  educational  system  has  almost  completely 
broken  away  from  German  tradition,  both  in  spirit  and  in  organi 
zation.  It  is  a  highly  centralized  system,  strictly  controlled  through 
the  Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party  and  the  whole  govern 
mental  apparatus  to  insure  absolute  conformity  to  the  will  of 
the  ruling  group.  Its  primary  objective  is  to  inculcate  in  the 
school-age  generation  Marxist  political  philosophy  and  a  willing 
ness  to  subordinate  personal  ambitions  to  the  needs  of  the  Socialist 
state.  Assistance  in  the  free  and  unlimited  search  for  knowledge 
is  not  a  part  of  the  educational  system. 

The  East  German  constitution  outlines  in  considerably  greater 
detail  than  does  the  West  German  Basic  Law  the  aim  and  organi 
zation  of  public  education.  Articles  34-40  explicitly  guarantee  the 
freedom  of  art,  science,  and  their  teaching ;  equal  opportunity  for 
free  education  and  the  free  choice  of  a  vocation  to  all  citizens; 
and  establish  the  right  of  religious  associations  to  give  instruction 
in  their  faith.  Article  36  makes  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
responsible  for  establishing  public  schools  and  for  issuing  uniform 
provisions  for  their  operation  and  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Article  38  makes  schooling  compulsory  until  18,  specifies  what 
schools  should  be  established,  and  explicitly  forbids  the  operation 
of  private  schools. 

Organization 
Preprimary  Education 

There  are  three  types  of  preprimary  educational  institutions: 
Kindergartens  providing  day  care  for  children  3  to  6  years,  week 
homes  providing  both  day  and  residence  facilities  for  children 
from  the  age  of  3,  and  homes  (Horte) ,  which  are  essentially  super 
visory  centers  for  children  of  working  mothers.  They  may  be 
established  by  the  Government  or  publicly  owned  industries.  Op 
eration  of  kindergartens  by  private  individuals  is  not  allowed.  All 
preprimary  institutions  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Education  (Ministerium  fur  Volksbildung)  and,  al 
though  not  compulsory,  are  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
school  system. 

Primary  Education 

At  the  age  of  6  all  children  enter  the  8-year  elementary  school 
(Grundschule) ,  which  places  heavy  emphasis  on  Russian  language 
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and  culture,  citizenship  education,  dialectic  and  historical  material 
ism,  and  socialist  production  in  addition  to  the  basic  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  language  courses. 

Secondary  Education 

On  the  completion  of  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  14,  a 
student  may  enter  a  4-year  secondary  school  (Obersckule)  de 
signed  to  continue  the  child's  education  in  one  of  three  channels : 
Modern  language,  mathematics-science,  and  classical  language  (see 
fig.  14) .  This  is  basically  the  same  system  which  exists  in  West 
Germany  and  throughout  Europe,  with  the  difference  that  Russian 
is  compulsory  in  all  three  channels.  One  hour  per  week  of  citizen 
ship  was  introduced  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  all  grades  of  the 
secondary  school  in  September  1958.  It  covers  such  topics  as 
Marxist-Leninist  doctrines,  developing  the  Socialist  consciousness, 
and  dialectic  and  historic  materialism. 

Until  1951,  the  4-year  secondary  school  was  the  only  alternative 
to  vocational  schools  after  completion  of  the  elementary  school. 
Demand  for  a  postelementary  program  short  of  the  secondary 
school  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  middle  school  (Mittetechide) 
with  a  10-year  program  incorporating  the  elementary  school.  En 
trance  requirements  for  the  9th  grade  of  the  middle  school  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  secondary  school. 

Admission  to  both  the  middle  and  secondary  schools  is  governed 
by  quotas  issued  by  the  local  departments  of  education  in  accord 
ance  with  the  current  economic  plan.  In  the  selection  of  students, 
preference  is  given  to  children  of  workers  and  peasants,  and  par 
ticularly  to  children  of  those  workers  and  peasants  who  hold  public 
or  Party  office  and  play  "a  positive  role  in  the  development  of  a 
socialist  state."  Ability  does  not  seem  to  be  a  criterion  for 
selection. 

A  major  experiment  which  may  have  far-reaching  consequences 
is  now  being  conducted  in  several  secondary  schools.  It  involves 
the  learning  of  a  trade  by  each  student  concurrent  with  his  usual 
secondary  school  program.  The  experiment  is  still  too  new  to  be 
assessed,  but,  if  successful,  it  may  lead  to  the  combining  of  voca 
tional  and  academic  training  for  all  East  German  youth  and  result 
in  a  single  school  program  from  the  preprimary  level  to  the  uni 
versity  to  be  followed  by  all  youth. 

An  integral  part  of  secondary  education  is  the  practicum,  sev 
eral  weeks  of  labor  in  agriculture  or  industry  during  each  school 
year.  It  is  designed  to  bring  a  close  union  between  education  and 
socialist  life  and  to  teach  children  respect  for  manual  labor.  The 
practieum  must  be  served  in  a  nationalized  industry,  preferably 
farm  or  heavy  industry.  All  city  children  must  spend  at  least  one 
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term  of  It  on  the  farm.  The  children  are  assigned  to  a  job  by  ar 
rangement  between  the  school  and  the  industry;  they  work  in 
brigades  of  10  under  close  supervision  and  are  graded  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  productive  work  and  their  general 
attitude  and  behavior.  The  practicum  is  part  of  the  general 
concept  of  polytechnic  education  developed  by  Marx  and  used  as 
the  keynote  in  educational  reform  in  East  Germany.  It  must  be 
distinguished  from  vocational  training  for  it  is  a  concept  for  the 
total  education  of  man  in  a  technological  society. 

Vocational  Education 

Vocational  training  follows  the  traditional  German  system, 
which  is  also  in  practice  in  West  Germany.  Upon  completion  of  the 
elementary  school  or  of  the  middle  school,  a  youth  may  become  an 
apprentice  and  complete  the  compulsory  education  period  at  a 
part-time  vocational  school  (Berufsschule)  or  he  may  enter  a  full- 
time  vocational  school  (Fachschule) .  In  1958,  approximately  40 
percent  of  all  students  chose  the  former;  4  percent  chose  the 
latter  (see  table  3).  Many  part-time  industrial  vocational  schools 
(Betreibsberufsschulen)  are  operated  by  individual  national  en 
terprises. 

The  full-time  vocational  schools  or  technical  schools  (Fachschu- 
len)  play  an  important  part  in  the  total  educational  program. 
Since  graduates  of  these  schools  fill  the  middle  positions  in  indus 
try,  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  both  highly  specialized  technical 
and  political  training.  The  program  usually  lasts  three  years — 
that  is,  one  year  beyond  the  compulsory  program — with  a  1-month 
practicum  after  the  first  and  second  years.  Examinations  are 
given  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  determine  whether  the  student  can 
continue  in  the  course  he  is  taking.  At  the  completion  of  the  full 
program,  outstanding  students  receive  diplomas  which  allow  them 
special  consideration  in  the  continuation  of  their  professional  de 
velopment.  Other  students  only  receive  a  statement  specifying 
that  they  have  successfully  completed  the  course  of  study. 

The  full-time  vocational  .schools  also  offer  evening  and  corre 
spondence  courses  to  enable  workers  to  continue  their  education 
without  leaving  their  jobs.  These  courses  are  open  to  persons  who 
have  completed  the  vocational  school,  have  had  2  or  more  years 
of  experience  in  the  field  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue,  and  pass 
an  entrance  examination. 

Higher  Education 

The  most  complete  break  with  German  educational  tradition  has 
occurred  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education.  The  centralized,  rigidly 
controlled  system  of  higher  education  in  East  Germany  has  com 
pletely  eliminated  the  traditional  freedom  of  choice  in  the  pursuit 
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Table  S.    Number  of  Schools,  Teachers,  and  Students  in  East  Germany,  295$ 


Type  of  school 

Number  of 
schools 

Number  of 
teachers 

Number  of 
students 

13,480 

30,817 

559,482 

Elementary  school 

8,299 

44,847 

1,053,494 

10-year  school 
(Mittelschule)                                     

1,154 

24,104 

614,652 

Secondary  school 
(Oberschule}                                

372 

5,726 

89,326 

Part-time  vocational  school 
(Bemfsschule)                        

1,252 

14,461 

5,079,000 

Full-time  vocational  school 

300 

5,723 

62,498 

Source:  Adapted  from  German  Democratic  Republic,  Staatlichen  Zentralverwaltung  far  Statis- 
tik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statistischea  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Demo- 
kratischen  Republik,  1958  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic),  pp.  113- 
115,  117, 122, 123. 

of  learning.  Students  are  assigned  to  specific  fields  of  study  "ac 
cording-  to  the  general  economic  plan"  and  by  strictly  prescribed 
programs  in  a  given  field.  University  autonomy  in  administrative 
matters  has  been  replaced  by  control  from  the  State  Secretariat 
for  Higher  Education.  The  free  exchange  of  ideas  is  not  only 
openly  discouraged  but  punishable  if  the  ideas  do  not  conform  to 
the  prescribed  line.  The  student  body  is  riddled  with  spies  and 
informants  whose  task  it  is  to  keep  students  in  line.  In  October 
1958,  the  Minister  of  State  Security,  Ernst  Wollweber,  said  that 
free  discussion  which  leads  to  the  smuggling  in  of  foreign  undemo 
cratic  and  antisocialist  ideologies  could  not  be  tolerated. 

The  systematic  socialization  of  higher  education  began  in  1945 
with  a  thorough  political  screening  of  all  students  and  professors 
and  resulted  in  many  arrests  and  many  defections  to  the  West.  A 
second  purge  took  place  in  1948.  The  Free  University  of  Berlin 
(West)  was  formed  by  a  group  of  students  and  professors  who 
fled  the  purge. 

There  are  six  universities,  the  Dresden  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  a  number  of  new  specialized  institutions  covering  every  aspect 
of  the  economy.  Whereas  in  the  past  entrance  to  higher  education 
was  possible  only  on  graduation  from  the  secondary  schools,  there 
are  now  a  variety  of  "secondary  channels"  introduced  by  the  Gov 
ernment.  Graduates  of  full-time  vocational  schools  and  evening 
secondary  schools  are  given  an  equal  opportunity  with  graduates 
of  regular  secondary  schools  for  admission  to  an  institute  of  higher 
learning.  A  special  entrance  examination  can  take  the  place  of  a 
diploma  from  any  of  the  schools.  Graduates  of  vocational  schools, 
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however,  can  attend  a  higher  Institute  only  In  the  field  of  their 
specialization. 

One  general  prerequisite  for  admission  to  a  university  or  insti 
tute  of  higher  education,  regardless  of  previous  schooling,  is  the 
completion  of  1  year  of  practical  labor.  This  was  instituted  in 
1957-58  to  prevent  the  creation  of  an  intellectual  elite  distinct 
from  the  working  class. 

Higher  education  terminates  either  in  a  state  examination  and 
license,  in  a  diploma,  or  in  a  doctor's  degree.  All  three,  however, 
can  also  be  obtained  without  going  through  the  normal  channels  of 
higher  education  by  successfully  passing  a  special  examination. 
Admission  to  these  examinations  is  limited  to  workers  who  possess 
broad  knowledge  in  their  field  and  are  approved  by  the  Party. 

As  on  all  levels  of  education,  preference  is  given  to  children  of 
workers  and  peasants  and  to  those  who  have  served  in  the  National 
People's  Army  or  police.  Special  preference  is  given  to  those  who 
have  demonstrated  concretely  their  devotion  and  willingness  to 
work  for  the  Socialist  state.  The  so-called  bourgeois  class  is  clearly 
discriminated  against.  Political  reliability  is  the  major  prerequisite 
for  university  study.  Consequently,  students  often  cloak  them 
selves  with  the  appearance  of  conformity.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
take  refuge  in  "neutral"  fields  such  as  science,  medicine,  mathe 
matics,  or  languages. 

The  universities  have  remained  outwardly  organized  along  tra 
ditional  lines.  Political  and  academic  controls  have  been  increased 
over  the  prewar  pattern,  however.  Aside  from  the  political  orienta 
tion  of  higher  education  and  its  very  strict  and  narrow  specializa 
tion,  detailed  courses  of  study  have  been  issued  for  each  field  limit 
ing  a  student  to  that  field  and  making  transfer  almost  impossibly; 
attendance  at  lectures  is  compulsory,  and  interim  examinations 
have  been  established  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  determine  the 
student's  eligibility  for  further  study. 

Workers'  and  peasants'  faculties  have  been  set  up  at  almost  all 
universities  to  offer  a  3-year  course  in  general  education  for  those 
who  wish  a  higher  education  but  lack  the  preparation  for  it.  Ad 
mission  to  these  faculties  is  limited  to  students  who  have  been 
delegated  by  a  nationalized  enterprise  or  one  of  the  socialized  agri 
cultural  entities.  The  Studium  Generale  is  much  more  widespread 
than  in  West  Germany.  It  is  intended  to  offset  overspecialization 
by  requiring  students  to  take  a  number  of  general  courses,  all  of 
which  include  a  Marxist  indoctrination.  They  cover  subjects  like 
Russian  language  and  literature,  foundations  of  Marxism-Lenin 
ism,  foundations  of  political  economy,  dialectic  and  historic  ma 
terialism,  and  sports  and  constitute  about  one-third  of  a  student's 
program. 
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The  entire  student  body  at  a  university  is  organized  into  seminar 
groupsf  consisting-  of  about  20  students  from  the  same  class  and 
following  the  same  course  of  study.  These  groups  are  the  principal 
organs  of  control  of  students  at  the  university  level  They  are 
directed  by  a  secretary,  usually  from  the  Communist-directed  Freie 
Deutsche  Jugend — FDJ  (Free  German  Youth),  and  are  guided 
academically  by  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  group  is 
responsible  for  supervising  the  student's  attendance  at  lectures, 
Ms  individual  work,  study  habits,  and  public  activities.  One  of  the 
functions  of  the  secretary  is  to  observe  the  professional  and 
political  development  of  every  student  and  to  report  on  him.  This 
report  plays  an  important  part  in  the  future  academic  and  profes 
sional  career  of  the  student. 

Special  Schools 

In  addition  to  the  regular  school  system,  there  are  over  600 
special  schools  (Sonderschulen)  for  the  handicapped  and  many 
auxiliary  schools  (Hilfsschulen)  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Their 
organization  follows  the  pattern  of  the  general  school  system. 

About  20  sports  schools  for  children  aged  10  to  18  are  organized 
along  regular  school  lines  and  follow  the  same  curriculum,  but  in 
addition  require  a  heavy  schedule  of  gymnastics  and  competitive 
sports.  These  schools,  together  with  the  several  military  schools, 
train  youth  for  the  National  Peoples'  Army. 

Most  important  of  the  special  schools  are  the  separate  educa 
tional  systems  organized  and  maintained  by  the  Socialist  Unity 
Party,  the  Free  German  Youth,  and  the  trade  unions.  These  sys 
tems  are  concerned  mainly  with  ideological  and  organizational 
training.  They  are  designed  to  produce  competent  and  reliable 
leaders  for  their  respective  organizations.  Duration  of  courses 
varies  from  several  weeks  to  several  years.  Some  of  them  are 
compulsory  for  all  members ;  others,  although  not  compulsory,  are 
considered  prerequisites  for  assignment  to  any  of  the  more  im 
portant  organization  posts  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics) . 

Adult  Education 

The  traditional  German  Volkshochschule  (public  university), 
suppressed  during  the  Nazi  era,  was  revived  very  quickly  after 
1945  in  East  Germany  as  in  West  Germany.  The  revival  resulted  in 
part  from  the  people's  hunger  for  learning,  but  mainly  the  Soviet 
occupation  forces  planned  to  use  this  popular  German  institution 
for  educating  the  masses  beyond  school  age  in  their  political  and 
economic  philosophy.  Many  new  schools  were  established  and  a 
variety  of  incentives  offered.  In  1957,  a  separate  ministry — the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education — was  established  to  administer  them. 
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They  offer  a  strictly  controlled  course  of  study  terminating  in 
examinations  and  certificates  equal  in  value  to  those  given  by  the 
regular  schools.  Before  World  War  II  the  public  universities  were 
intended  merely  to  offer  adults  a  chance  to  pursue  personal,  voca 
tional,  or  cultural  interests  at  will,  but  they  have  since  become  an 
extension  of  the  regular  school  system  from  the  primary  to  the 
university  level  to  enable  workers  to  complete  their  formal  educa 
tion  during  leisure  time. 

Another  form  of  adult  education  which  has  grown  rapidly  since 
the  war  is  the  correspondence  course.  These  are  offered  by  second 
ary  schools,  full-time  vocational  and  technical  schools,  and  all  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  They  enable  a  worker  to  complete 
his  education  without  leaving  his  job  and  are  consequently  pre 
ferred  to  regular  schools  by  both  industry  and  the  worker.  The 
program  offered  through  correspondence  courses  is  identical  to  the 
regular  program;  the  same  examinations  are  required  and  the 
same  degrees  and  certificates  offered.  Admission  requirements  are 
completion  of  elementary  school,  1  or  more  years  experience  in  tie 
intended  field  of  study,  an  entrance  examination,  and,  in  some 
cases,  delegation  from  the  place  of  employment.  These  same  admis 
sion  requirements  apply  to  the  evening  school. 

In  1958, 18,713  students  were  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses 
at  university  level  as  compared  with  64,106  students  in  the  regular 
program.  During  that  same  year,  20  percent  of  all  students  at  full- 
time  vocational  schools  were  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses, 
and  24  percent  were  in  evening  courses. 

Teacher  Training 

When  schools  reopened  in  1945,  the  Soviet  occupation  authori 
ties  allowed  only  about  20  percent  of  the  former  teaching  staff  to 
teach.  To  increase  teaching  staffs,  a  large  number  of  politically 
reliable  persons  were  recruited  from  all  walks  of  life,  with  varying 
educational  backgrounds,  and  assigned  to  teach  under  the  super 
vision  and  guidance  of  the  few  professional  teachers.  Special 
accelerated  teacher  training  programs  were  set  up  to  handle  the 
emergency. 

The  fourth  Pedagogic  Congress  held  in  Leipzig  in  August  1949 
marked  the  turning  point  in  teaching  and  teacher  education  in  the 
Soviet  zone  of  Germany  by  beginning  a  systematic  sovietization  of 
teacher  education  and  pedagogy.  The  Congress  labeled  all  former 
educators  as  bourgeois-capitalistic  reactionaries  and  decided  that 
a  progressive  Socialist  society  could  be  built  only  by  drawing  on 
the  vast  experience  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  textbooks  and 
Soviet  teaching  methods  were  adopted  as  the  model  for  East 
Germany. 
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Teacher  training  Is  based  on  a  1953  law,  which  provides  that 
teachers  for  the  lower  level  of  the  elementary  school  must  attend  a 
4-year  course  at  an  institute  for  teacher  training.  Requirements 
for  admission  are  the  completion  of  elementary  school,  and  stu 
dents  over  the  age  of  16  are  not  generally  admitted.  In  1954,  a 
special  decree  was  issued  making  it  possible  for  workers  and  peas 
ants  between  18  and  35  to  be  admitted  to  the  institute  for  teacher 
training  at  Leipzig  for  a  2-year  course. 

Teachers  for  the  upper  level  of  the  elementary  school  must 
attend  a  pedagogical  institute  for  six  semesters  and  then  pass  a 
state  examination.  These  university-level  institutes  require  the 
completion  of  a  secondary  school  or  workers'  and  peasants'  faculty 
for  admission.  The  program  of  study  includes  specialization  in  one 
or  more  subjects. 

Teachers  for  secondary  schools  are  trained  at  the  School  of 
Education  at  Potsdam  or  at  a  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  in  a 
university  or  institution  of  university  rank.  Study  generally  lasts 
4  years  and  is  followed  by  a  state  examination. 

No  special  training  is  prescribed  for  middle-school  teachers. 
They  are  trained  either  as  upper-elementary-school  teachers  or  as 
secondary-school  teachers. 

Teachers  licensed  to  teach  at  any  level  can  qualify  for  teaching 
at  the  next  higher  level  by  taking  a  prescribed  correspondence 
course  and  then  passing  the  state  examination. 

Kindergarten  teachers  are  trained  in  schools  especially  estab 
lished  for  that  purpose.  Admission  is  after  completion  of  ele~ 
mentaiy  school. 

Vocational-school  teachers  are  trained  at  vocational  teacher- 
training  institutes  and  must  pass  two  state  examinations.  The 
first  can  be  taken  after  2  years  of  practical  work  or  2  years  of 
training  at  an  institute;  it  is  designed  to  show  whether  the  candi 
date  has  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill  in  his  technical  field,  in 
pedagogy,  and  in  social  science  to  "achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
German  democratic  school."  The  second  examination  may  be  taken 
after  successful  completion  of  the  first  or  after  3  years  training  at 
an  institute.  It  is  designed  to<  determine  whether  the  candidate  has 
received  sufficient  political  and  pedagogical  training. 

Some  institutes  for  vocational  teacher  training  offer  a  4-year 
course  leading  to  a  diploma. 

All  teachers  are  required  to  participate  in  one  of  the  three  forms 
of  inservice  training  programs :  Self -teaching  on  the  basis  of  out 
lines  and  bibliographies  provided  by  the  Central  Institute  for  In- 
Service  Training,  inservice  circles  which  meet  on  nonschooldays 
and  follow  a  regular  program  issued  by  the  Institute,  and  study 
clubs.  To  teach  at  the  university  level,  a  candidate  must  have  a 
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doctor's  degree,  present  a  dissertation,  and  pass  an  oral  examina 
tion  administered  by  the  faculty  of  the  university.  He  must  also 
present  a  successful  trial  lecture  before  faculty  and  students  to 
prove  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher. 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  political  training  of  teachers  at 
all  levels.  Marxism-Leninism,  dialectic  materialism,  and  so  forth 
form  a  considerable  part  of  teacher  education. 

Administration  and  Controls 

In  keeping  with  German  tradition,  the  Soviet  occupation  admin 
istration  in  1945  theoretically  gave  jurisdiction  over  education  to 
the  four  Lander  comprising  the  Soviet  Zone,  but  set  up  a  Central 
Administration  for  Public  Education  to  supervise  and,  in  fact, 
control  the  entire  education  program  in  the  zone.  With  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  in  1949,  responsibility 
for  most  educational  matters  was  centralized  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Education.  The  Ministry  is  directly  responsible  for  all  mat 
ters  concerning  the  regular  schools — such  as  curricula,  texts, 
diplomas,  administration — provides  the  overall  guidance  for  voca 
tional  education,  directs  the  program  of  adult  education,  and  is 
responsible  for  teacher  training.  The  Minister  is  assisted  and 
guided  by  a  council,  which  includes  a  number  of  educators  ap 
pointed  by  him. 

At  the  local  level,  the  work  of  the  Ministry  is  carried  out  by  the 
departments  of  education  attached  to  the  district  (Bezirk) ,  county 
(Kreis) ,  and  city  councils.  These  departments  are  responsible  both 
to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  and  to  their  respective  councils 
and  supervise  the  schools  at  all  levels  within  their  jurisdiction.  The 
director  of  a  school  with  four  or  more  teachers  must  have  a  peda 
gogical  council  as  an  advisory  body.  These  councils  consist  of  the 
director,  deputy  director,  all  teachers,  the  chief  "pioneer"  or  Free 
German  Youth  leader,  and  a  representative  of  the  parents'  council 
(see  ch.  20,  Structure  of  Government;  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

A  number  of  specialized  agencies  directly  subordinated  to  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education  play  a  major  role  in  the  administra 
tion  and  control  of  the  system.  Most  important  among  these  is  the 
German  Central  Pedagogical  Institute,  which  prepares  detailed 
courses  of  study  for  the  general  schools,  special  schools,  and 
teacher  training  institutes;  translates  Soviet  writings  for  use  in 
East  Germany;  conducts  research;  and  serves  as  a  training  center 
for  research  workers.  Its  publication,  Padagogik,  is  the  official 
East  German  educational  periodical.  Other  agencies  include  the 
German  Central  Institute  for  Materials  of  Instruction,  which  issues 
films,  charts,  and  other  educational  aids  to  schools;  the  Central 
Institute  for  In-Service  Training,  which  develops  plans  and  ma- 
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terials  for  the  inservice  training-  of  teachers ;  the  Central  House  of 
the  Pioneer  Organization  "Ernst  Thaelinann,"  which  directs  pio 
neer  activities;  and  the  state  publishing1  house,  Volk  und  Wissen 
Verlag,  which  prints  and  distributes  all  textbooks. 

The  supreme  authority  and  chief  policy-making  organ  is  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Socialist 
Unity  (Communist)  Party.  It  prepares  all  the  major  laws  and 
decrees  in  the  field,  issues  policy  guidance,  and  supervises  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education  (see  ch.  25,  Propaganda) . 

The  administration  and  supervision  of  higher  education  is  han 
dled  by  the  State  Secretariat  for  Higher  Education,  established  in 
1951.  It  is  in  charge  of  both  technical  and  academic  higher  educa 
tion,  except  for  teacher  training.  The  Secretariat  is  assisted  by 
Scientific  Advisory  Boards  whose  function  is  to  raise  the  level  of 
teaching,  study,  and  research  in  the  various  branches  of  science. 
They  also  play  a  part  in  the  selection  and  promotion  of  faculty 
members,  all  of  whom  are  under  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre 
tariat.  Universities  do  not  enjoy  administrative  autonomy  as  in 
West  Germany. 

Control  of  the  educational  system  is  carried  out  through  direct 
supervision  from  above,  through  the  various  advisory  councils, 
staffed  by  proponents  of  the  regime,  and  through  very  careful 
selection  of  teachers.  All  textbooks  are  published  by  an  arm  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Education,  and  their  contents  are  carefully 
controlled.  Teachers  at  all  levels  are  required  to  follow  closely  the 
prescribed  course  plans  and  must  keep  exact  records  of  daily  class 
activities  and  of  the  reactions  and  attitudes  of  each  student.  The 
youth  organizations  play  an  important  part  in  the  control  of  educa 
tion  by  being  represented  in  all  school  councils  and  by  guiding  and 
supervising  all  extracurricular  activities. 

Finance 

Each  level  of  the  administration  has  some  responsibility  for 
educational  finance,  and  the  percent  of  the  total  budget  used  for 
education  varies  at  each  level.  Communities  in  rural  counties  are 
reported  to  spend  50  percent  of  their  budget  for  schools;  the 
average  percentage  of  all  districts,  communities,  and  counties  is 
15  to  20  percent;  about  4  percent  of  the  total  budget  for  East 
Germany  is  spent  on  education. 

Communities  or  city  subdivisions  are  responsible  for  the  mainte 
nance  of  school  buildings  and  equipment.  Urban  or  rural  counties 
pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  administrative  personnel.  Districts 
maintain  teacher-training  institutes;  the  central  Government 
finances  higher  education  and  the  construction  of  new  educational 
facilities. 
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Tuition  is  charged  in  some  secondary  schools  despite  a  specific 
provision  in  the  constitution  that  all  schools  and  school  materials 
should  be  free.  There  is  no  tuition  at  the  elementary  and  higher 
education  levels. 

A  great  number  of  Government  stipends  are  given  to  gifted  stu 
dents  at  all  levels  of  education.  In  general,  these  are  considerably 
higher  and  apply  to  a  greater  number  of  students  than  in  West 
Germany.  However,  the  grants  are  clearly  administered  on  a 
political  basis.  They  vary  according  to  the  origin  of  the  student; 
children  of  socialist  activists  are  favored  in  every  way,  but  chil 
dren  of  the  "bourgeois-reactionary"  class  are  at  a  decided  dis 
advantage. 

Trends  and  Evaluation 

The  Government  passed  a  school  law  in  December  1959  establish 
ing  that  10-year  middle  school  shall  be  compulsory  for  all  children 
by  1964  and  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  all  further  education  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  the  system  in  effect  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
expected  that  students  would  complete  their  compulsory  education 
with  2  years  of  vocational  school  plus  special  academic  classes. 
Since  the  1959  school  law  defined  this  as  the  major  road  to  higher 
education,  the  4-year  secondary  school  will  undoubtedly  decline 
both  in  enrollment  and  in  influence.  In  1960,  about  40  percent  of 
all  students  completing  elementary  school  entered  the  9th  grade 
of  the  middle  school. 

Educators  are  also  working  to  eliminate  the  remaining  one-room 
schools  in  rural  areas  and  to  replace  them  with  central  schools 
located  strategically  to  allow  for  maximum  use.  Before  1955,  about 
40  percent  of  all  elementary  schools  consisted  of  a  single  room. 
The  prime  task  of  central  schools  is  to  eliminate  the  difference  in 
education  between  the  city  and  the  country. 

The  most  noteworthy  accomplishment  is  the  unification  of  school 
ing  to  offer  the  same  basic  education  to  all  and  to  broaden  the 
possibility  of  getting  a  higher  education.  The  Government  is  very 
proud  of  this  achievement  and  uses  it  as  a  propaganda  weapon 
against  West  Germany.  Enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  learn 
ing  has  increased  from  27,822  in  1951  to  66,618  in  1957.  East 
German  higher  education  is  extremely  specialized,  however,  and  is 
turning  out  highly  trained  technicians  rather  than  well-educated 
individuals.  In  general,  the  quality  of  East  German  education 
seems  to  be  lower  than  that  of  West  German  education.  Most  of 
the  refugee  students  entering  West  German  schools  must  take 
special  courses  before  they  can  continue  their  education* 

Neither  the  Government,  the  teachers,  nor  the  students  are  fully 
satisfied  with  the  system.  The  Government's  complaints  center 
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around  the  schools'  failure  to  meet  the  prescribed  quotas  for 
entrants  into  university  and  the  relatively  low  percentage  of 
worker  and  peasant  university  students.  In  the  autumn  of  1959, 
440  spaces  were  left  unfilled  at  universities  and  329  at  engineering 
and  technical  schools.  In  an  effort  to  fill  them  and  to  prepare  the 
proper  working  force  for  the  execution  of  the  new  7-year  plan,  the 
Goveornment  agreed  to  release  all  recent  graduates  from  secondary 
school  and  vocational  schools  from  the  compulsory  year  of  labor  if 
they  registered  for  higher  education  at  once.  Only  40  percent  of 
the  student  body  at  the  higher  levels  come  from  worker  and  peas 
ant  families,  instead  of  the  60  percent  desired  by  the  Government. 
The  great  demand  for  labor  and  the  relative  freedom  offered  to 
workers  as  compared  to  students  keep  young  people  away  from 
higher  education.  Besides,  old  traditions  die  slowly,^  and  in  a 
Germany  where  higher  education  has  always  been  limited  to  the 
select  few,  it  will  take  time  to  change  the  thinking  of  the  people 
and  get  them  to  use  the  increased  opportunities  in  this  sphere. 

Students'  complaints  center  mostly  around  the  rigid  controls 
over  curriculum  and  school  activities.  Many  students  also  object 
to  the  compulsory  work  periods  which  disrupt  their  studies  and  the 
many  social  and  political  extracurricular  activities  they  must 
participate  in. 

The  intensive  political  indoctrination  through  the  educational 
system  has  also  left  its  mark  on  youth.  Even  refugee  students 
interviewed  in  West  Germany  have  shown  a  marked  Socialist  influ 
ence  in  their  thinking.  Particularly  in  the  realm  of  higher  educa 
tion,  though,  the  Government  has  failed  to  stamp  out  individual 
ism,  intellectual  curiosity,  and  the  traditional  antiauthoritarianism 
found  in  European  students.  Attempts  to  apply  pressure  and 
tighten  controls  have  resulted  only  in  a  flood  of  defections  to  the 
West. 

Defection  among  professors  and  teachers  has  also  been  high. 
During  a  recent  8-month  period,  more  than  250  professors,  lec 
turers,  and  assistants  and  over  2,300  teachers  fled  to  the  West. 
Concern  of  the  Government  over  such  defections  was  evidenced  by 
Walter  Ulbricht,  who,  at  a  session  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  promised  to  relax  political  pressures  in  educa 
tion,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  older  professors  who  have 
been  trained  under  the  prewar  German  system. 
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11 

RELIGION 

Since  the  Reformation,  Germans  have  been  divided  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  About  two-thirds  of  the  prewar 
population  was  Protestant,  of  which  the  great  majority  was 
Luthern.  Since  the  majority  of  the  Catholic  population  was  con 
centrated  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  country,  the 
post- World  War  II  division  of  Germany  created  two  states  with 
very  different  denominational  compositions. 

In  West  Germany,  the  denominational  split,  is  almost  even ;  Cath 
olics  are  in  a  majority  in  Bavaria,  Rhineland-Palatinate,  North 
Rhine- Westphalia,  and  the  Saar ;  the  proportions  are  about  even  in 
Baden- Wiirttemberg ;  and  Protestants  predominate  in  the  other 
Lander  (states).  Denominational  differences  play  little  part  in 
the  political  and  social  life  of  West  Germany.  The  fact  that  Chan 
cellor  Konrad  Adenauer  is  a  stanch  Catholic  has  increased  the 
influence  of  Catholics  in  the  Government.  The  majority  Christian 
Democratic  Union  is  largely  controlled  by  Catholics,  but  includes 
many  Protestants  as  well,  since  it  draws  its  support  mainly  from  a 
conservative  program  rather  than  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 
In  more  than  one  out  of  six  marriages,  the  principals  are  of  differ 
ent  religions. 

The  majority  of  East  Germans  are  Lutheran.  About  80  percent 
of  the  population  is  Lutheran,  and  about  11  percent  Catholic.  Over 
7  percent  has  no  religious  affiliation.  The  contrast  with  West  Ger 
many,  where  less  than  3  percent  of  the  population  declares  itself 
to  be  without  religious  affiliation,  is  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Communist  government  effort  to  weaken  the  religious  senti 
ment  among  the  East  Germans. 

The  importance  and  antiquity  of  Christianity  in  Germany  are 
evidenced  in  the  impressive  cathedrals  and  episcopal  palaces  which 
dominate  many  cities  and  towns  and  in  the  many  village  churches, 
some  of  which,  particularly  in  West  Germany,  date  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  There  are  numerous  wayside  shrines  and  periodic 
public  religious  processions  to  remind  one  of  the  religious  basis  of 
the  country.  Aside  from  their  religious  functions,  the  churches 
are  significant  as  artistic  and  historical  monuments. 
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Although  nominal  church  membership  has  remained  high,  a  rela 
tively  small  part  of  the  population  actively  participates  in  church 
affairs.  The  urban  working  classes  particularly  have  tended  to  lose 
interest  in  church  matters ;  church  attendance  is  relatively  higher 
in  the  rural  areas,  where  proportionately  more  women  than  men 
attend. 

Failure  to  attend  church  does  not  mean  a  lack  of  religious  con 
viction,  for  religion  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  indi 
vidual.  Virtually  everyone,  even  if  he  seldom  or  never  attends 
church,  has  been  baptized  and  confirmed  and  hopes  to  undergo  the 
appropriate  rituals  at  time  of  death.  Even  under  the  Nazi  sponsor 
ship  of  a  nationalistic  religion,  very  few  persons  turned  to  the 
neopaganism  which  repudiated  basic  Christian  values  and  advo 
cated  return  to  the  nature  worship  of  the  pre-Christian  German 
people. 

The  teachings  in  the  family  have  been  based  upon  the  traditional 
ideas  which  have  been  molded  by  Christian  concepts,  and  the 
churches  have  in  turn  supported  the  ideals  of  family  life.  Religious 
instruction  has  been  a  part  of  the  educational  system.  Even  those 
who  declare  themselves  atheists  generally  follow  the  precents  of 
Christianity  in  their  daily  life,  for  many  values  from  Christian 
philosophy  have  become  a  part  of  German  secular  life. 

In  East  Germany,  the  Communist  administration  has  been  at 
tacking  Christianity  in  an  effort  to  control  every  aspect  of  life. 
While  making  a  show  of  supporting  the  churches,  the  administra^ 
tion  has  been  attempting  to  restrict  the  clergy  and  church  member 
ship  by  economic  means,  by  atheistic  propaganda,  and  by  substi 
tuting  Socialist  rituals  for  Christian  ones,  particularly  the  youth 
dedication  service  instead  of  confirmation.  Heavy  pressure  on  the 
clergy  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  regime  has  met  with  little 
success,  and  the  church  has  gained  strength  as  the  focal  point  of 
resistance  to  communism.  Neither  side  is  relenting,  and  the  church 
is  devising  ways  of  accommodating  itself  to  life  under  an  atheistic 
regime.  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  cooperating  in  their  fight 
against  state  intervention.  There  are  indications  that  Christian 
faith  is  still  very  strong,  but  outward  compliance  with  socialistic 
aims  is  necessary  and  makes  assessment  difficult. 

RELIGION  IN  PRE-1945  GERMANY 

The  Christianization  of  the  German  tribes  began  about  A.D.  500 
with  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  and  of  about 
3,000  of  his  followers,  and  it  continued  over  a  period  of  five  cen 
turies,  Charlemagne  waged  a  40-year  holy  war  against  the  Saxons 
in  the  early  ninth  century  before  reducing  them  and  forcibly  con- 
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verting  them.  The  Germans  were  largely  Roman  Catholic  by  AJX 
1000. 

The  German  lands  were  the  center  of  the  medieval  effort  to  re 
create  the  Roman  Empire,  using  the  unifying  influence  of  Chris 
tianity.  The  Holy  Roman  emperors  were  often  in  conflict  with  the 
Pope,  however,  as  they  attempted  to  increase  their  power  at  his 
expense. 

A  longstanding  state  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  all-powerful 
medieval  church  was  brought  to  a  head  in  the  early  16th  century. 
There  were  a  variety  of  causes  for  dissatisfaction :  Economic,  be 
cause  the  church  owned  about  one-fourth  of  all  landed  property; 
political,  since  the  Germans  were  beginning  to  be  aware  of  their 
own  identity  and  to  distrust  foreign  church  leaders;  moral,  since 
abuses  in  the  sale  of  indulgences — remission  of  temporal  punish 
ment  due  for  sins  already  absolved  in  the  sacrament  of  penance — 
had  reached  a  high  point;  and  doctrinal,  primarily  because  of  con 
flict  on  the  question  of  whether  the  salvation  of  the  individual's  soul 
rested  on  the  judgment  of  the  individual  or  the  priest. 

In  1517,  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustinian  monk  and  a  university 
professor  at  Wittenberg,  published  his  famous  95  theses  against 
the  indulgence  system.  Rapidly,  his  protest  gained  popular  sup 
port  ;  he  introduced  public  worship  with  the  liturgy  in  German  and 
translated  the  Bible  into  German.  The  basic  tenets  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  were  that  the  individual  could  achieve  the  grace  of  God 
through  faith  and  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  did  not  re 
quire  the  agency  of  the  church. 

The  religious  opposition  to  the  papacy  was  used  by  the  secular 
rulers  of  many  German  states  to  support  their  claims  of  inde 
pendence  against  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  After  a  drawn-out  war 
between  the  Catholic  Emperor  and  the  Protestant  princes,  the  Re 
ligious  Peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555  granted  the  princes  the  right  to 
introduce  the  Reformation  into  their  territories.  The  bitter  reli 
gious  struggle  broke  out  anew  early  in  the  17th  century  and  re 
sulted  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-48)  which  decimated  the 
German  lands  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) . 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  recognized  the  sovereignty  of 
more  than  1,800  political  entities  and  formalized  the  existing 
religious  fragmentation.  Most  of  the  northern  states  were  Protes 
tant,  and  those  of  the  south  and  the  Rhineland  remained  Catholic. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  Germans  were  Protestant,  and  one-third 
Catholic;  this  remains  the  approximate  proportion  between  the 
faiths  to  the  present  day. 
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The  Protestant  Churches  Before  1933 

The  injunction  of  St.  Paul  to  "obey  the  powers  that  be,  for  they 
are  ordained  of  God"  has  been  prominent  in  Lutheran  teaching-  and 
has  combined  with  other  factors  to  give  the  Protestant  churches  a 
political  conservatism  throughout  German  history.  In  the  Protes 
tant  states  the  rulers  gained  almost  unlimited  control  over  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  their  subjects  could 
either  conform  or  leave.  Putting  religious  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  secular  rulers  was  to  work  against  the  formation  of  a  united 
Protestant  Church  in  German  lands. 

The  dependence '  of  the  Protestant  churches  upon  their  local 
rulers  meant  that  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  reduced 
the  number  of  German  political  units  to  34,  there  were  still  28 
different  Landeskirchen  (state  churches) ,  with  differing  organiza 
tions  and  theologies. 

The  denominational  division  of  Germany  made  for  greater  di 
versity  of  customs  and  values.  The  Catholic  areas,  particularly  in 
the  south  and  west,  retained  many  of  the  medieval  customs,  par 
ticularly  in  the  spectacular  festivals  and  processions.  In  contrast, 
Protestant  Germans  developed  a  more  serious  outlook,  a  greater 
simplicity  of  habits,  and  a  greater  conviction  of  the  inherent  virtue 
of  work.  Everyday  activities  were  given  a  religious  significance  by 
Protestant  interpretations,  intensifying  the  desire  to  be  orderly, 
clean,  obedient,  and  industrious.  Some  of  the  Protestant  ideals 
have  affected  even  the  thinking  of  the  Catholics  in  Germany  (see 
ch.  8,  Social  Values  and  Patterns  of  Living) . 

Other  forms  of  Protestantism,  such  as  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  the  Calvinists,  did  not  displace  Lutheranism  from  its  predomi 
nant  position;  Lutherans  have  been  approximately  50  times  as 
numerous  as  all  other  Protestants  together,  so  that  Lutheranism 
has  been  virtually  synonymous  with  Protestantism.  The  term 
Evangelisch  (Evangelical)  is  used  to  denote  both  Lutheranism 
and  Protestantism ;  when  a  distinction  is  made,  it  is  between  Evan 
gelical  (Lutheran)  and  Free  Churches,  which  are  usually  grouped 
under  the  title  Freikirchlichen  Evangelischen  Gemeinden  (Free 
Church  Protestant  Congregations) . 

A  striking  diversity  of  theological  opinions  has  existed  among 
the  Protestant  clergy,  and,  with  the  advance  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  the  rise  of  materialistic  philosophy,  some  extreme 
forms  of  Christian  doctrine  were  developed.  For  example,  before 
1914,  Pastor  Kalthoff  of  Bremen  was  denying  the  historical  exist 
ence  of  Christ  and  preaching  sermons  on  texts  from  Nietzsche ;  he 
joined  the  scientist  Haeckel  in  founding  the  Monistenbund  (League 
of  Monists).  Although  a  traditional  form  of  belief  continued  to  be 
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taught  In  most  of  the  Protestant  churches*  there  was  a  spread  of 
biblical  criticism  and  liberal  theology  which  opened  the  way  to 
nationalistic  Christianity. 

The  rise  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  after  1871  with  its 
antireligious  propaganda  alienated  many  working-class  people  from 
the  churches,  particularly  in  the  cities.  In  the  years  before  World 
War  I,  15,000  to  20,000  official  withdrawals  took  place  each  year; 
some  were  motivated  by  a  desire  to  escape  church  taxation  but 
many  occurred  among-  the  lowest-income  levels,  which  were  not 
taxed  for  church  purposes.  Many  more  people,  though  losing"  inter 
est  in  church  activities,  retained  church  membership.  The  Protes 
tant  churches  resisted  Socialist  antireligious  propaganda,  but  their 
efforts  to  reach  the  public  through  social  services  were  not  as  suc 
cessful  as  those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  despite  control  over  reli 
gious  teaching  in  schools,  the  work  of  nursing-  organizations,  and 
the  activities  of  the  Innere  Mission  (Home  Mission)  * 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Weimar  Republic  in  1918,  the 
territorial  churches  for  the  first  time  attained  self-government,  but 
there  was  at  first  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  churches  of  Govern 
ment  support.  In  Prussia,  however,  under  a  coalition  of  Social 
Democratic  and  Center  (Catholic)  Parties,  the  hostility  of  the 
Social  Democrats  to  religion  definitely  waned,  and  the  Catholic 
Center  Party  (Zentrum)  was  as  anxious  as  the  Protestants  to 
retain  the  influence  of  the  churches  over  religious  instruction  in 
the  schools.  The  Lander  retained  rights  of  supervision  over  the 
public  activities  of  the  churches  and  over  the  administration  of 
their  finances  but  also  continued  to  give  aid  in  the  collection  of 
church  taxes.  The  social  work  of  the  Protestant  churches  devel 
oped  under  the  Weimar  Republic. 

In  1922  the  Deutscher  Evangelischer  Kirchenbund  (German 
Lutheran  Church  League)  was  established  by  the  Lutheran 
Churches,  with  a  Kirchentag  (Church  Assembly)  of  210  members, 
of  whom  150  were  selected  by  the  regional  synods ;  the  remainder 
represented  the  theological  faculties  of  the  universities  and  other 
church  organizations.  The  League,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin, 
made  no  pretense  of  providing  a  central  controlling  body  for  the 
Lutheran  churches,  which  remained  as  autonomous  as  before,  but 
it  provided  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  religious  opinion  and  ma 
chinery  by  which  the  Lutheran  churches  could  coordinate  their 
activities  at  home  and  communicate  with  churches  in  other 
countries. 

The  Catholic  Church  Before  1933 

When  the  number  of  German  states  was  reduced  to  34  after  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  each  of  them  was  a  combination  of  Catholics  and 
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Protestants.  Religion  was  given  a  political  character  in  the  play 
for  power  between  the  two  largest  states,  since  Prussia  was  pre 
dominately  Protestant  and  Bavaria  was  predominately  Catholic. 

The  relations  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  states  varied 
according  to  the  religious  composition  of  the  population  and  the 
attitude  of  the  rulers.  In  1817,  a  concordat  was  established  be 
tween  the  papacy  and  preponderate^  Catholic  Bavaria. 

An  agreement  of  narrower  range  between  the  Papacy  and  Prus 
sia  was  signed  in  1821,  and  the  position  of  the  Catholic  minority 
improved  steadily  until  1870.  The  liberal  movement  of  1848  and 
the  Prussian  constitution  of  1850  helped  raise  the  Catholic  Church 
to  approximately  legal  equality  with  Protestantism  in  that  it  was 
able  to  administer  funds  for  religious  cultural,  educational,  and 
charitable  purposes.  A  Catholic  section  was  created  in  the  Prussian 
Kulterministerium  (Ministry  of  Public  Worship) . 

Developments  in  the  1860's  ended  the  good  relations;  the  un 
compromising  condemnation  by  Pope  Pius  IX  of  liberal  ideas  and 
the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  aroused  profound  anxieties  among 
German  Protestants.  A  Protestant  association  was  formed,  which 
included  prominent  members  of  the  National  Liberal  Party.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  defeat  of  Catholic  Austria  and  the  domination 
of  unified  Germany  by  Prussia  alarmed  Prussian  Catholics,  who 
formed  in  1870  the  Center  Party  (Zentrum) ,  which  adopted  a  posi 
tion  of  opposition  in  the  First  Reichstag  of  the  new  German 
Empire. 

In  1871,  Bismarck,  the  Protestant  Prussian  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  undertook  a  Kulturkampf  (cultural  struggle)  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Prussian  Government  took  over  the  ap 
pointment  of  all  school  inspectors  and  forbade  all  members  of 
religious  orders  to  teach  in  schools ;  the  rights  of  Catholic  bishops 
to  exercise  ecclesiastical  discipline  were  limited ;  and  the  clauses  of 
the  Prussian  Constitution  which  safeguarded  the  rights  of  the 
churches  were  drastically  changed. 

These  measures  were  so  severe  that  even  the  Lutheran  Supreme 
Council,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  Episcopate,  protested  against  them. 
Catholics  acted  as  though  the  laws  had  not  been  passed,  and  the 
Prussian  state  imprisoned  them  in  large  numbers.  A  Prussian  law 
in  1874,  supplemented  by  a  Reichstag  law  in  1875,  introduced  civil 
marriage,  which  was  as  disagreeable  to  orthodox  Protestants  as 
it  was  to  Catholics.  At  the  same  time,  a  law  was  passed  providing 
for  the  dissolution  of  all  monastic  orders  in  Prussia.  Catholic  pas 
sive  resistance  continued.  By  1876,  9  Prussian  Sees  were  vacant 
and  over  1,400  parishes  were  without  lawfully  appointed  priests. 

But  neither  the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia  nor  the  Center  Party 
was  broken.  Bismarck  realized  that  his  plans  were  misconceived 
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when  a  Catholic  apprentice  tried  to  assassinate  Mm.  He  opened 
negotiations  with  the  new  Pope,  Leo  XIII,  and  by  1887  most  rights 
had  been  restored  to  Catholics.  The  Kulturkampf  ended  in  defeat 
for  Bismarck  and  the  nationalist  Protestants. 

The  democratic  system  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  based  on  a 
parliament  divided  into  many  parties,  placed  the  Center  Party  in  a 
position  of  balance  of  power.  In  every  government  from  1919  to 
1933  there  was  at  least  one  Center  Party  minister,  and  a  series  of 
the  party's  leaders  became  chancellors  of  the  Reich.  In  Prussia, 
too,  by  means  of  a  coalition  with  the  Social  Democrats  from  1920 
to  1932,  the  Catholic  Church  managed  to  retain  its  influence  over 
its  parochial  schools  and  to  extend  its  influence  in  local  and 
municipal  government. 

Under  the  Empire,  the  Catholic  Church  reorganized  its  ecclesi 
astical  provinces,  placing  an  archbishop  at  the  head  of  each 
province,  including  some  areas  which  had  been  directly  under  Rome 
before.  Since  no  primate  existed  for  Germany  as  a  whole,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  bishops  at  Fulda  became  the  occasion  for 
issuing  pastoral  letters  from  the  entire  episcopate  to  all  German 
Catholics.  In  addition,  an  annual  Assembly  of  German  Catholics 
(Deutscher  Katholikentag) ,  which  included  delegates  from  lay 
associations,  was  held  from  1880  onward. 

The  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  Church  increased, 
and  its  affiliated  organizations  and  activities  expanded.  Particu 
larly  effective  were  its  program  of  welfare  work  under  the  Caritas 
Union,  the  sports  activities  centered  in  the  Deutsche  Jugendkraf t 
(German  Youth-Strength)  movement  for  young  Catholics,  the  St. 
Borromeo  societies  for  adult  education,  and  the  Christian  trade 
unions. 

The  Jewish  Religion 

For  over  1,000  years,  the  adherents  to  the  Jewish  religion  have 
made  up  the  most  important  non-Christian  group  in  Germany; 
despite  oppression  and  discrimination,  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
they  have  clung  to  their  religious  beliefs  and  practices.  They 
divided  into  orthodox  and  reformed  congregations,  the  latter  show 
ing  strong  tendencies  toward  assimilation  into  the  German  way  of 
life.  Considerable  numbers  of  Jews  became  Christians  (see  ch.  4, 
Ethnic  Groups) . 

Although  some  state  had  granted  legal  equality  to  Jews  as  early 
as  1848,  their  emancipation  and  the  granting  of  full  legal  rights  to 
them  came  only  in  1871  for  all  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  organization  of  congregations  was  a  matter  of  Lander  laws, 
not  Empire  laws.  In  1847,  the  Jewish  congregations  in  the  Prus 
sian  provinces  were  given  the  status  of  public  corporations  as 
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Congregations) .  The  Landes- 

verband  Jiidischer  Gemelnden,  a  onion  of  Jewish  congregations, 
formed  in  Prussia  in  1918.  It  was  comprised  of  700  congrega 
tions,  with  a  central  office  in  Berlin.  Elected  representatives  of 
the  congregations  formed  a  council  in  each  Prussian  province,  and 
a  Verbandstag  (union  assembly)  elected  from  all  Prussia  met  once 
a  jear.  This  assembly  in  turn  elected  a  Rat  (council)  of  36  mem 
bers,  which  included  6  rabbis  and  2  professors,  and  formed  com 
mittees  to  deal  with  religions,  educational,  welfare,  and  legal 
questions.  Similar  organizations  were  formed  in  other  Lander, 
and  some  Lander  appointed  Ldndesrabbiner  (state  rabbis)  to  act 
in  official  capacities  comparable  to  the  bishops  and  superintendents 
of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches. 

Jewish  refugees  from  anti-Semitism  in  eastern  Europe,  be 
ginning  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  were  regarded  as  alien  and 
embarrassing  by  German  Jews  because  of  their  distinctive  dress 
and  adherence  to  orthodox  practices.  Even  though  only  about 
30,000  had  entered  Germany  by  the  end  of  World  War  I,  they  gave 
a  focus  for  the  growing  anti-Semitism  in  Germany  (see  ch.  4, 
Ethnic  Groups). 

Many  of  the  500,000  Jews  achieved  prominence  in  public,  pro 
fessional,  artistic,  and  intellectual  life,  and  many  became  well  to  do. 
Their  religion  does  not  advocate  proselytization,  and  they  exerted 
very  little  religious  influence  outside  their  congregations. 

The  Churches  Under  the  Nazis 

The  churches  seemed  to  have  little  to  fear  from  the  official 
pronouncements  of  the  Nazi  Party.  The  party  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  "positive  Christianity/'  without  committing  itself  to  any 
particular  denomination.  Hitler  did  not  identify  himself  wth  the 
more  extreme  anti-Christian  views  of  other  party  leaders,  but  he 
gave  his  subordinates  the  power  to  carry  through  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  party  to  establish  a  single  German  National  Church. 

The  new  Church  was  to  be  based  on  the  view  of  life  and  history 
expounded  by  Alfred  Rosenberg  in  his  Myth  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  which  attacked  Western  and  Christian  principles  in  all 
basic  respects.  The  equality  of  men  and  the  rule  of  the  rational 
and  the  good  were  derided  by  Rosenberg,  who  saw  the  Germanic 
race  as  superior  to  all  others  and  in  its  national  and  racial  "honor" 
saw  the  true  basis  of  future  greatness. 

The  Old  Testament  received  special  vilification,  because  Rosen 
berg  said  it  represented  the  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  weaken  the 
Germanic  peoples.  Christ  was  not  Jewish,  affirmed  Rosenberg, 
but  a  Nordic  warrier,  son  of  a  German  soldier  serving  with  the 
Roman  legions  in  Palestine.  Furthermore,  Christ  was  killed  by  the 
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Jews,  and  his  sayings  were  misinterpreted  by  the  Jew,  St.  Paul 
For  the  universal  appeal  of  Christianity  was  substituted  the  racial 
unity  of  the  Germans ;  for  the  meekness  and  charity  of  Christian 
teachings  were  offered  the  heroic  virtues  suitable  for  making  war 
and  dominating  lesser  races;  the  doctrines  of  repentance  and  re 
demption  were  denied. 

The  Nazi  leaders  refrained  at  first  from  advocating  any  of  the 
frankly  pagan  theologies  which  had  appealed  to  small  numbers  of 
people  in  nationalistic  and  anti-Christian  circles  since  the  Na 
poleonic  Wars.  Since  1870,  the  neopagan  movements  had  become 
more  widespread  because  of  the  activities  of  two  groups :  One  was 
the  militaristic  element  best  exemplified  by  General  Ludendorff, 
to  whom  Christianity  meant  little  and  who  believed  that  the  Ger 
man  master  race  was  destined  to  rule  the  world;  the  other  was 
the  intellectual  element,  represented  by  the  musician  Wagner,  who 
resurrected  pre-Christian  myths  in  his  operas,  particularly  in  the 
Nibelungen  Lied  (see  ch.  9,  Artistic  and  Intellectual  Expression) . 

The  Nazis  were  able  to  select  features  from  each  argument  to 
suit  their  own  purposes.  At  most  a  small  fraction  of  the  population 
became  openly  pagan,  but  it  included  many  outstanding  intellec 
tuals  and  party  officials.  They  reverted  to  pre-Christian  Germanic 
rituals  for  such  occasions  as  marriage  and  birth,  and  they  advo 
cated  worship  of  Teutonic  deities  and  spirits  of  nature,  usually  out 
of  doors,  in  association  with  sacred  groves  of  trees. 

The  Nazi  fight  against  Christianity  proved  to  be  far  more  per 
sistent  than  that  of  Bismarck,  for  whereas  he  had  no  intention  of 
destroying  the  basis  of  Christianity,  the  Nazi  leaders  aimed  at 
exactly  that.  By  the  suppression  of  all  religious  youth  work,  the 
absorption  of  all  children  into  the  Hitler  Youth,  and  the  prohibi 
tion  of  parochial  schools,  the  Nazis  hoped  to  educate  the  new 
generation  for  the  German  National  Church  of  the  future.  Any 
protests  by  the  clergy  were  denounced  and  punished  as  political 
activities ;  financial  deprivations,  malicious  slander,  and  imprison 
ment  were  used  in  the  fight  against  the  clergy. 

Protestants  under  the  Nazis 

Many  Protestant  clergymen  were  affected  by  the  enthusiasm 
that  swept  the  Nazis  into  power ;  they  saw  in  Hitler  a  rejuvenation 
of  the  German  nation  and  a  control  of  the  Catholic  and  Socialist 
forces  which  had  become  prominent  under  the  Weimar  Republic. 
The  Nazis  had  a  means  for  capturing  the  Protestant  churches  in 
the  nationalistic,  anti-Semitic  German  Christian  Movement,  begun 
in  1921  under  Pastor  Hossenf elder  as  the  Bund  fur  Deutsche 
Kirche  (League  for  German  Churches).  By  1933,  3,000  of  the 
17,000  Protestant  pastors  were  German  Christians,  willing  to 
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by  the  Old  Testament,  by  rewrit 

ing  the  New  to  fit  the  of  Nazism,         by 

to  or 

Christians  who  a  or 

A  reaction  set  In,  as  the  racist  nationalist  excesses  of  the 
Nazis  obvious.  A  leader  in  the  opposition  was  the  Rev. 

Niemoller,  who  form  a  Pastors'  Emergency 

and  a  Kirche  (Confessional  Church)  in  1934, 

rejected  the  authority  of  the  Nazi  church  leadership,  declared  its 
loyalty  to  the  Bible  and  the  creeds,  and  refused  to  accept  the 
dictation  of  the  state  in  matters  of  faith.  By  1937,  the  resistant 
clergy  had  declared  illegal,  and  a  rigorous  persecution  began. 
Over  800  pastors  were  arrested  and  either  sent  directly  to  concen 
tration  camps  or  tried  for  various  offenses.  In  1938,  pastors 
church  officials  were  required  to  take  the  civil  servants'  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Hitler;  although  this  demand  was  resisted  and  the 
time  limit  had  to  be  extended,  many  of  the  pastors  submitted  in 
the  end.  When  war  broke  out  in  1939,  the  position  of  the  Confes 
sional  Church  became  a  desperate  one,  and  its  work  could  only  be 
carried  on  underground. 

Resistance  was  increased  by  further  actions  against  Christian 
ity:  75  percent  of  the  clergy  were  called  up  for  military  service; 
clergy  training  colleges  were  closed;  the  circulation  of  Christian 
literature  among  the  troops  was  stopped;  baptisms  in  lying-in 
hospitals  were  prohibited ;  prayers  in  schools  were  forbidden ;  and 
the  printing  of  Bibles  was  stopped.  The  resistance  movement  was 
carried  on  by  a  minority — for  the  majority  of  Protestants  lay 
somewhere  between  the  extremes  of  the  German  Christians  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Confessional  Church  on  the  other.  The  majority 
displayed  apathy  or  continued  in  the  traditional  attitude  of  German 
Protestants  in  obeying  the  secular  authority  without  question. 

Catholics  Under  the  Nazis 

Catholic  officials  were  not  unanimous  in  their  appraisal  of  the 
dangers  of  Nazism.  Whereas  in  1930  the  Bishop  of  Mainz  forbade 
any  Catholic  to  join  the  National  Socialist  Party  and  in  1931  the 
eight  Bavarian  bishops  condemned  "the  five  false  doctrines"  of 
the  Nazis,  other  bishops  clung  for  a  long  time  to  the  hope  that  all 
would  turn  out  well,  for  neither  the  authorities  nor  the  laity  in  the 
Catholic  Church  were  unaffected  by  the  great  wave  of  nationalist 
feeling  which  carried  Hitler  to  power.  Von  Papen,  a  practicing 
Catholic  and  ex-deputy  of  the  Center  Party,  helped  seek  a  working 
compromise  between  the  claims  of  the  National  Socialist  Party  and 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  Nazis  were  fortunate  that  when  they 
came  into  power  the  reigning  Pope,  Pius  XI,  was  very  strongly 
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anti-Bolshevik  and  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  cardinals  sympa 
thetic  with  f  acism. 

Although  only  one-third  of  the  population  of  Germany  was 
Catholic  the  Nazis  realized  that  the  Catholic  Church  would  be 
much  more  difficult  to  handle  than  the  divided  Protestants,  and 
therefore  signed  a  concordat  with  the  Vatican  in  1933.  The  terms 
of  the  agreement  appeared  to  guarantee  full  liberty  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  all  its  religious  activities,  and  in  return  the 
Church  agreed  that  only  German  nationals  would  be  appointed  as 
active  clergy,  that  its  bishops  should  take  a  general  oath  of  loyalty, 
and  that  none  of  its  clergy  should  be  members  of  political  parties 
or  engage  in  political  activities.  But  time  showed  that  the  Nazis 
had  no  intention  of  adhering  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement:  Free 
dom  of  communication  between  the  bishops  and  the  Pope  was 
interfered  with;  pastoral  letters  were  forbidden;  religious  orders 
were  suppressed ;  and  hospitals  and  charitable  organizations  were 
closed  and  their  property  confiscated.  Catholic  education  was 
almost  completely  abolished,  and,  through  campaigns  of  intimi 
dation  and  bribery,  Catholic  parents  were  induced  to  vote  parochial 
schools  out  of  existence. 

By  the  end  of  1936,  the  Pope  had  become  aware  that  Nazism  was 
no  less  dangerous  than  atheistic  Marxism.  On  March  21,  1937,  a 
papal  encyclical  which  severely  condemned  racialism,  extreme  na 
tionalism,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Nazi  government  was  read  from 
German  Catholic  pulpits,  but  it  did  not  affect  the  Nazi  program, 
except  possibly  to  intensify  its  operations  against  the  Catholics. 

When  war  came,  patriotism  temporarily  kept  some  bishops  from 
protesting  against  anti-Christian  policy,  and  some  priests  were  led 
to  herald  the  invasion  of  Russia  as  the  advance  of  Western  civiliza 
tion  upon  Bolshevik  atheism.  But  the  ensuing  persecution  of 
Catholics  in  the  occupied  territories  and  the  destruction  and  con 
fiscation  of  Catholic  Church  properties  in  occupied  territories 
brought  forth  many  protests.  There  was  never,  however,  a  protest 
against  the  German  policy  of  conquest  as  such. 

Despite  conflicts  of  patriotism  with  religious  convictions  the 
most  active  and  consistent  resistance  to  Nazism  came  from  a 
segment  of  the  clergy  and  of  church  officials. 

The  Jews  and  Nazis 

Jews  suffered  severe  oppression  because  they  were  the  scape^ 
goats  in  the  Nazi  appeal  to  the  German  masses.  They  were  de 
prived  of  legal  and  social  rights ;  their  businesses  and  synagogues 
were  destroyed  or  confiscated  before  1939;  and  during  the  war 
Jews  of  Germany  and  occupied  territories  were  imprisoned  and, 
finally,  subjected  to  an  extermination  program,  which  included 
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other  peoples  considered  undesirable  by  the  Nazis,  such  as  Gypsies, 

Poles,  and  Russians.   It  has  been  estimated  that  some  6  million 
Jews  were  killed  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups). 

RELIGION  IN  WEST  GERMANY 

For  a  brief  period  after  the  war,  the  churches  constituted  the 
only  continuity  in  the  disorganized  country,  and  church  leaders 
often  assumed  important  roles.  The  position  of  the  churches  was 
strengthened  by  this  evidence  of  stability ;  a  further  strengthening 
came  from  the  religious  revival  brought  on  by  a  realization  among 
some  Germans  of  collective  blame  for  the  excesses  of  the  Nazis. 
The  churches  probably  occupied  a  stronger  position  in  West  Ger 
many  than  any  time  since  the  early  17th  century,  for  despite  the 
indifference  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  the  issues  of  the 
ology  applied  to  postwar  life  became  uniquely  vital. 

As  before  the  war,  everyone  must  declare  his  religion  and  pay  a 
small  tax  for  the  support  of  his  church.  Almost  97  percent 
declare  a  church  allegiance,  even  though  a  large  part  of  the  popula 
tion  is  not  active  in  church  affairs.  Probably  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  population  attend  church  regularly ;  about  20  percent  never 
go  to  church.  Few  persons  declare  themselves  as  freethinkers  or  as 
churchless,  for  such  persons  are  distrusted,  particularly  in  rural 
areas  and  in  smaller  communities.  Most  of  the  officially  churchless 
persons  are  found  in  the  cities. 

West  Germany  is  51  percent  Protestant  and  45  percent  Catholic. 
A  spirit  of  cooperation  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  arose  in 
the  resistance  to  Nazism,  promoting  a  goodwill  which  had  not 
existed  since  the  Reformation.  (Denominational  differences  are  less 
of  an  issue  in  political  affairs  than  ever  before.;  The  balance  of 
power  in  the  Federal  administration  is  such  that  the  high  positions 
in  the  Government  are  tacitly  divided  between  Protestant  and 
Catholics;  since  Adenauer,  Chancellor  since  1949,  is  Catholic, 
Protestants  have  been  selected  as  President,  and  appointments  for 
ministers  have  been  shared  equally  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics) . 

In  1945,  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany  (Evangelische 
Kirche  Deutschlands — EKD)  Council  was  organized  on  a  pro 
visional  basis,  and  a  council  of  clergy  and  laymen  was  elected.  In 
1948,  a  constitution  was  drawn  up,  making  the  EKD  a  church 
federation  and  permitting  the  continuance  of  the  cultural,  confes 
sional,  and  administrative  independence  of  all  member  denomina 
tions.  The  EKD  includes  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Old 
Prussian  Union  with  its  6  branches  and  about  15  million  members 
in  both  East  and  West  Germany ;  the  Unified  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Germany  with  10  branches  and  about  18  million  mem- 
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bers  in  East  and  West  Germany;  and  various  other  Lutheran  or 
Reformed  Churches  in  six  Lander  with  about  3  million  members. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  EKD  are  to  represent  the  member 
churches  in  the  Government  and  in  international  organizations  and 
to  direct  welfare  missions  within  West  Germany.  At  the  first 
synod  of  the  EKD,  Lutheran  Bishop  Dibelius  (Berlin-Branden 
burg)  was  elected  chairman  of  the  council  and  Bishop  Lilje 
(Hannover) ,  who  is  president  of  the  Luthern  World  League,  was 
elected  vice-chairman.  Both  were  reelected  for  6  years  in  1955. 
The  council  and  synod  meet  annually.  Although  the  EKD  is  not  a 
strong  organization,  it  represents  a  greater  unity  of  Protestants 
than  anything  in  German  history. 

Some  Protestant  churches  are  independent  of  the  EKD  and  are 
known  as  the  Free  Churches ;  these  have  formed  the  Vereinigung 
Evangelischer  Freikirchen  in  Deutschland  (Federation  of  the 
Evangelical  Free  Churches  in  Germany).  Cooperation  with  the 
EKD  by  some  of  the  Free  Churches — especially  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists — -has  taken  place  within  the  Association  of  Christian 
Churches  of  Germany. 

The  universities  of  Bonn,  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  Kiel,  Mainz, 
Marburg,  Miinster,  and  Tubingen  have  Lutheran  theological  facul 
ties.  Various  educational  establishments  for  Protestant  clergymen, 
including  seminaries  for  preachers,  are  maintained  by  almost  all 
the  larger  Land  churches. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  organized  into  24  archbishoprics  and 
bishoprics,  of  which  12  were  divided  by  the  partition  of  Germany. 
Little  reorganization  has  been  attempted,  although  areas  to  the 
east  of  the  Oder-Niesse  line  are  no  longer  handled  by  German 
clergy.  The  Conference  of  Bishops  at  Fulda  still  constitutes  the 
central  council  of  the  episcopate  in  West  Germany. 

The  universities  of  Bonn,  Freiburg,  Munich,  Mainz,  Miinster, 
Tubingen,  Wiirzburg  have  Catholic  theological  faculties.  Theolog 
ical  academies,  which  have  university  status,  are  established  in 
Bamberg,  Dillingen,  Eichstatt,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Freising, 
Fulda,  Paderborn,  Passau,  and  Regensburg. 

In  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches,  the  hierarchy  tended 
after  1945  to  identify  with  the  politically  conservative  elements. 
The  dominant  group  in  the  Protestant  churches,  despite  its  de 
nunciation  of  Nazism,  tended  to  return  to  its  nationalistic  tra 
dition  and  was  the  most  vocal  element  in  opposing  denazification 
procedures.  On  the  other  hand,  minorities  in  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  tried  to  aid  democratic  reconstruction  by 
placing  religion  above  classes  and  politics,  so  that  moral  teachings 
could  be  brought  to  all  parts  of  a  democratic  society. 

In  1945,  the  EKD  Council  delivered  the  famous  Stuttgart  Con- 
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f ession  of  Guilt  which  recognized  the  responsibility  of  the  German 
people  and  the  churches  for  what  had  happened  in  Germany  under 
the  Nazis.  There  has  been  a  sharpened  sense  of  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  participate  in  world  affairs,  accompanied  by  a  height 
ened  interest  by  many  individuals  in  church  affairs.  The  period 
of  conflict  and  partial  breakdown  between  1933  and  1945  has  led 
to  an  intensification  of  inquiry  by  clergy  and  laymen  into  the 
fundamentals  of  church  community  life.  Strong  interest  has 
centered  in  reviving  lost  forms  of  church  services. 

Many  young  persons  have  been  enlisted  in  a  multitude  of  church 
organizations;  youth  work  is  marked  by  a  strong  interest,  com 
pared  to  prewar  times,  in  spiritual  and  religious  questions.  Cath 
olic  and  Protestant  youth  groups  each  total  about  1  million  mem 
bers  and  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  youth  organizations  in  the 
Federal  Youth  Eing. 

Welfare  work  supported  by  the  churches  plays  an  important 
role  in  West  Germany;  the  Innere  Mission  (Home  Mission)  and 
the  Evangelisches  Hilfswerk  (Evangelical  Aid  Organization)  of 
the  Protestant  churches  and  the  Caritas  Union  of  the  Catholic 
Church  maintain  thousands  of  hospitals,  homes,  and  all  sorts  of 
vocational  and  recreational  facilities  (see  ch.  17,  Public  Welfare) . 
The  tradition  of  Catholic  vocational  work  continues;  the  Kolping 
organization  includes  both  workers  and  employers.  The  Catholic 
Workers'  Movement  unites  several  hundred  thousand  workers,  and 
the  Young  Christian  Workers  has  been  increasing  in  size  and 
importance. 

The  Protestant  Church,  which  does  not  have  an  international 
tradition  in  the  labor  field,  is  trying  to  increase  its  activities  in  the 
area ;  the  foundation  of  the  Evangelical  Workers'  Movement  and 
the  activities  of  the  Freidewald  Evangelical  Social  Academy  are 
examples  of  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  Evangelical  Church  took  the  position  that  the  redemption 
of  Germany  could  be  accomplished  only  by  reviving  the  Christian 
spirit  throughout  society.  For  this  purpose,  the  Baden- Wiirttem- 
berg  Church  instituted  an  Evangelical  academy  which  conducted 
public  discussion  programs  on  the  relation  of  religious  precepts 
to  political,  economic,  and  social  questions.  By  applying  Christian 
principles  to  various  occupational  groups,  class  barriers  were  at 
tacked.  Most  Protestant  churches  have  organized  Evangelical 
academies  on  this  pattern.  The  popularity  of  these  institutions  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  from  1946  to  1958  over  42,000  persons  have 
taken  part  in  the  gatherings  at  the  Evangelical  Academy  first  lo 
cated  in  Hermannsburg  and  then  in  Loccum. 

A  series  of  Catholic  academies  have  been  started  along  similar 
lines.  As  a  sign  of  the  corporation  of  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
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the  President  of  the  Bundestag-,  a  Protestant,  was  asked  to  speak 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  first  Catholic  academy  at  Stuttgart- 
Hohenheim.  He  spoke  on  the  mutual  responsibility  of  the  two 
churches  in  public  affairs. 

The  churches  have  moved  into  the  public  eye  also  by  means  of 
the  annual  church  congresses.  The  78th  Catholic  Congress  was 
held  in  Berlin  in  1958.  At  the  congress  in  Bochum  in  1949,  under 
the  theme  of  "Righteousness  Engenders  Peace/'  the  question  of 
social  responsibility  was  discussed  and  the  right  of  codetermina- 
tion  by  the  employee  with  the  employer  was  examined. 

The  Central  Committee  of  German  Catholics,  which  developed 
out  of  the  Central  Committee  of  German  Catholic  Congresses,  is 
the  lay  representative  body  of  German  Catholicism  as  a  whole, 
both  in  organization  and  aim.  It  directs  the  congresses  and  has 
also  taken  over  the  duties  of  the  pre-1933  People's  Association  of 
Catholic  Germany  of  defining  attitudes  toward  political,  economic, 
and  social  questions,  participating  in  the  teaching  and  training 
activities  within  the  Catholic  sections  of  the  population,  coordinat 
ing  Catholic  associations,  and,  when  need  arises,  issuing  words  of 
guidance. 

Evangelical  congresses  among  the  Protestant  churches  were 
started  in  1949  and  have  been  held  each  year  with  a  theme  such 
as,  in  1951,  "We  Are  Still  Brothers,"  which  emphasized  the  par 
ticipation  of  over  100,000  church  members  from  East  Germany.  In 
Stuttgart  in  1952,  under  the  motto  "Choose  Life,"  the  congress 
centered  upon  lively  discussions  about  the  significance  of  church 
services,  Bible  classes  and  missionary  meetings.  In  1959  congress 
was  held  in  Munich,  in  the  heart  of  Catholic  Bavaria;  the  40,000 
participants  were  impressed  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  region. 

The  congresses  have  assembled  masses  of  interested  persons  on 
a  scale  never  before  envisaged.  The  Protestant  congress  began  as 
a  lay  movement  under  Dr.  Reinhold  von  Thadden  Trieglaff,  to 
enable  the  ordinary  church  member  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
theological  position  of  the  church.  The  movement  has  grown  in 
depth  and  has  achieved  an  impressive  efficiency  of  organization. 
Public  meetings  and  discussion  groups,  ranging  over  all  problems 
of  modern  society,  are  accompanied  by  musical  programs  and 
plays. 

The  federalist  character  of  the  Protestant  churches  and  the 
emphasis  on  individual  decision  has  produced  a  confusion  about 
political  issues.  Although  the  officials  of  the  various  Land  churches 
have  greater  freedom  of  expression,  they  can  never  speak  with  the 
same  authority  as  the  leaders  of  the  more  unified  Catholic  clergy. 
This  lack  of  uniformity  is  partially  deliberate,  for  the  general 
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policy  among  the  Protestant  churches  is  to  refrain  from  binding 
the  individual  parishoner  or  pastor  to  any  official  opinion,  but  to 
allow  each  to  think  and  speak  for  himself.  The  Council  of  the 
EKD  speaks  from  time  to  time  only  on  issues  on  which  responsible 
men  of  the  church  find  themselves  in  general  agreement 

The  problems  of  peace  and  military  defense  have  been  para 
mount,  and  illustrate  the  lack  of  agreement  within  the  Protestant 
Church.  Whereas  the  Catholics  have  been  generally  unified  in  the 
attitude  that  Germans  must  contribute  to  military  defense  against 
Communist  threats,  the  Protestants  have  been  vague  and  varied 
in  their  opinions.  The  EKD  Council  at  first  stressed  the  misery 
of  war,  then  emphasized  peaceful  means  of  settlement  of  differ 
ences,  and  waited  until  1950  to  take  a  definite  stand  on  the  military 
requirements  in  West  Germany. 

The  Council  of  the  EKD,  while  still  pointing  to  the  dangers  of 
war,  declared  that  every  orderly  government  needs  sufficient  secu 
rity  organs  to  defend  itself  against  those  who  might  want  to 
endanger  its  order  and  peace.  The  freedom  of  the  individual  was 
retained,  however,  in  the  assurance  that  anyone  who  was  brought 
by  Ms  Christian  conscience  to  object  to  military  service  must  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  The  attempts  to  produce  a  uniform  opinion 
throughout  the  Protestant  churches  failed  because  of  the  neutral 
position  taken  by  the  Council  of  the  EKD  in  declaring  that  unity 
of  religious  belief  does  not  necessarily  mean  uniformity  in  politi 
cal  opinions,  and,  further,  that  political  judgments  are  not  the 
business  of  the  church. 

At  one  extreme,  the  Reverend  Martin  Niemoller  and  the  Council 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Confessional  Church  have  steadfastly  op 
posed,  on  religious  bases,  any  German  rearmament.  Niemoller  has 
written  and  spoken  constantly  to  the  effect  that  German  Protes 
tants  should  actively  oppose  remilitarization.  He  and  the  Brothers 
of  the  Confessional  Church  wrote  a  series  of  open  letters  to  the 
Chancellor  criticizing  his  actions  in  military  affairs. 

The  Swiss  theologian,  Karl  Barth,  who  is  generally  considered 
the  spiritual  father  of  the  Confessional  Church,  also  opposed  Ger 
man  rearmament  because  he  believed  that  the  German  became  a 
total  soldier  every  time  he  put  on  a  uniform,  unlike,  say,  the  Swiss 
or  the  Englishman.  His  views  added  to  the  confusion  in  Protestant 
ranks  and  Bishop  Lilje  of  Hannover  took  Barth  to  task  for  writing 
like  a  political  scientist. 

Bishop  Dibelius,  Chairman  of  the  EKD  Council,  publicly  criti 
cized  the  actions  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Confessional  Church,  point 
ing  out  that  they  are  an  unofficial  group  of  younger  theologians 
who  do  not  represent  either  the  Protestant  or  the  Confessional 
Church.  Protests  have  rained  down  on  Niemoller  from  members 
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of  Ms  own  church,  and  public  statements  have  been  made  that  the 
content  and  nature  of  the  Niemoller  letters  were  deplorable,  be 
cause  It  was  obviously  necessary  for  West  Germany  to  rearm. 
Bishop  Lllje  found  it  necessary  to  intervene,  to  explain  that  neither 
extreme  represented  official  opinion  of  the  church. 

Bishop  Haug  of  Baden-Wiirttemberg  stated  that  the  Protestant 
Church  had  the  responsibility  of  taking  a  clear  stand  on  the  ques 
tion  of  rearmament,  and  in  1952,  Bishop  Dibelius  pointed  out  that 
the  issue  was  fundamental  to  the  integration  of  West  Germany 
into  the  European  community.  He  stated  that  obedience  should 
be  shown  to  the  Government,  whether  its  position  is  accepted  in 
wardly  or  not,  but  that  the  Church  should  use  its  Influence  on 
behalf  of  any  conscientious  objector,  even  though  it  does  not  share 
his  views ;  that  the  Christian  should  preserve  his  faith  as  best  he 
can  at  all  times;  and  that  if  a  Christian  is  convinced  that  his  gov 
ernment  Is  starting  an  unjust  war,  he  should  obey  God  more  than 
men. 

In  1952,  nine  Land  Bishops  and  a  number  of  prominent  clergy 
men  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  EKD  Council  which  under 
lined  the  expression  of  God's  will  in  the  function  of  the  state  as 
protector  of  peace  and  law.  The  memorandum  explained  that  a 
police  force  and  an  army  were  the  means  of  warding  off  violence 
from  within  and  without;  that  It  was  not  God's  will  that  the  Ger 
man  people  should  be  denied  the  right  to  protect  themselves  from 
a  renewed  threat  of  naked  force;  that  a  desire  for  peace  did  not 
mean  that  they  had  to  remain  unarmed  always;  and  that  a  state 
of  disarmament  often  increased  the  danger  of  war. 

The  presidents  of  the  churches  in  the  Rhineland-Palatinate, 
North  Rhine-Westphalia,  and  several  other  Lander  felt  compelled 
to  reject  publicly  the  implication  that  the  Protestant  Church  en 
dorsed  German  rearmament.  The  Lander  presidents  stated  that 
the  memorandum  had  been  too  "one  sided,"  and  they  referred  back 
to  the  "message  of  peace"  which  the  Protestant  Church  had  pro 
mulgated  earlier. 

The  conflict  assumed  great  importance  in  the  light  of  the  Protes 
tant  Church's  organization  into  both  bishoprics  and  synods,  with 
a  church  president  at  the  head  of  each  synod,  since  basic  differ 
ences  of  opinion  existed  between  two  sets  of  leaders.  Differences 
of  opinion  still  exist,  and  extremists  such  as  Niemoller  are  as  in 
transigent  as  ever  against  the  Government  policy  of  rearmament; 
in  1959,  Niemoller  and  others  recommended  that  soldiers  be  al 
lowed  to  refuse  to  use  atomic  weapons. 

Minor  Religious  Communities 

The  migrations  into  Germany  after  World  Wars  I  and  II  brought 
in  from  the  East  some  Orthodox  adherents  who  have  established 
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congregations  and  maintain  contact  with  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

A  few  thousand  Old  Catholics  belong  to  a  denomination  which 
did  not  accept  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  promulgated  in  1870. 
They  have  a  bishopric  of  their  own  in  Bonn  which  is  in  communi 
cation  with  Old  Catholics  in  other  countries. 

Jehovah's  Witnesses  have  their  headquarters  in  Frankfurt  am 
Main.  The  Adventists  have  central  bodies  in  Berlin,  Hannover, 
and  Stuttgart.  The  Apostolic  Congregations  and  the  New  Apos 
tolic  Church  have  several  branches,  but  no  central  headquarters. 

Survivors  of  the  Jewish  population  in  Germany  reestablished 
religious  congregations  in  the  old  centers  of  Jewish  tradition,  such 
as  Berlin,  Munich,  Wiesbaden,  Frankfurt,  and  Stuttgart,  imme 
diately  after  the  war.  Laymen  conducted  the  services  until  1949, 
when  rabbis  again  began  to  be  available.  The  30,000  Jews  are 
divided  into  about  85  congregations.  Some  of  the  1,300  destroyed 
synagogues  have  been  rebuilt  with  the  aid  of  Land  funds.  The 
Federal  Chancellor  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
synagogue  in  Cologne  in  1959. 

Some  of  the  Lander  have  established  religious  districts  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  rabbis,  who  have  united  into  a  conference, 
with  headquarters  in  Frankfurt  am  Main,  which  has  taken  charge 
of  the  religious  matters  of  the  Jews  in  West  Germany. 

Despite  the  small  number  of  Jews  in  Germany,  there  is  still  some 
feeling  against  them.  Anti-Semitic  incidents  in  late  1959  and 
early  1960  assumed  international  significance  because  of  the  past 
experiences  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups; 
ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

RELIGION  IN  EAST  GERMANY 

East  Germany  is  the  only  Communist  country  which  has  offered 
socialist  rituals  to  replace  the  church  rituals.  There  is  an  atheist- 
Socialist  celebration  of  name  giving  to  replace  baptism;  a  Social 
ist  consecration  of  youth,  in  place  of  confirmation;  a  Socialist 
marriage  ceremony;  and  a  Socialist  burial  service,  with  secular 
burial  speakers.  A  height  was  reached  when  Walter  Ulbricht 
produced  the  Ten  Commandments  for  the  new  Socialist  people 
during  the  Fifth  Communist  Party  Congress,  Examples  are :  Thou 
shalt  help  to  curb  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man ;  Thou  shalt  work 
for  the  erection  of  socialism  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  and 
comradely  cooperation,  honor  the  collective,  and  take  criticism  to 
heart;  Thou  shalt  protect  and  augment  the  People's  property.  The 
speaker  who  followed  Ulbricht  called  him  "the  Moses  of  the  Social 
ist  future." 

The  most  important  of  those  rituals  is  the  Jugendweihe — the 
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dedication  of  youth.  The  ritual  was  introduced  into  German  life 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  freethinkers  and  "free  re 
ligious  communities"  as  a  substitute  for  confirmation.  When  the 
Communists  revived  it  in  1954,  they  insisted  that  there  was  no 
basic  contradiction  between  the  Socialist  consecration  and  confir 
mation.  This  was  an  effective  tactical  move,  for  it  put  the  churches 
in  the  position  of  rejecting1  the  new  ritual;  the  churches  have 
always  refused  to  confirm  any  youngster  who  had  been  through 
the  consecration  ceremony.  The  ceremony  follows  the  form  of 
confirmation  in  some  respects — the  clothing  worn  is  the  same; 
flowers  are  used,  and  the  solemnity  of  confirmation  is  observed. 

The  Communists  accomplish  a  double  purpose  with  consecra 
tion:  a  solemn  vow  is  taken  to  serve  the  state,  and  a  10-hour 
preparatory  period  presents  a  concentrated  indoctrination  of 
atheist-Socialistic  doctrines,  many  of  which  are  anti-Christian. 
The  party  and  administration  are  placing  the  greatest  emphasis 
upon  the  training  of  the  new  generation  in  their  ways,  and  the 
youth  consecration  has  become  the  most  important  device  with 
which  to  lure  the  youth  away  from  church. 

At  first  the  churches  were  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
youth  dedication  ceremony;  the  number  of  children  taking  con 
firmation  classes  did  not  diminish,  and  the  confirmation  ceremony 
seemed  to  gain  something  in  significance  even  with  families  not 
closely  associated  with  a  church.  But  the  administration  increased 
the  pressures,  and  in  1958  an  all-out  drive  was  undertaken  to 
promote  the  consecration  ceremony.  Parents  were  told  that  their 
children  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  secondary  education  with 
out  it,  and  every  kind  of  academic  privilege  was  reserved  for  the 
students  who  had  undergone  the  ceremony;  in  addition,  economic 
pressures  were  put  upon  the  parents  themselves,  and  every  propa 
ganda  means  was  used  to  further  the  consecration  ceremony.  A 
decided  upswing  resulted  in  the  numbers  of  children  enrolled  in 
the  preparation  for  the  consecration.  The  official  claims  in  No 
vember  1959  were  that  84  percent  of  all  children  in  the  8th  grade 
were  registered  for  the  1960  ceremony.  The  proportion  was  said 
to  be  as  high  as  92  percent  in  some  areas.  The  decision  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  early  in  1960  to  lower  the  age  for  confirmation 
from  14  to  12  was  quickly  countered  by  the  administration  with 
instructions  to  begin  children's  ideological  instruction  in  kinder 
garten. 

The  area  occupied  by  East  Germany  has  been  predominately 
Protestant  since  the  Reformation ;  almost  82  percent  of  the  popu 
lation  is  Protestant,  and  about  11  percent  is  Catholic.  About 
90,000  persons  or  0.5  percent  belong  to  other  religions  and  other 
Christian  denominations.  Between  1946  and  1957  the  number 
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registered  officially  as  unaffiliated  with  any  denomination  increased 
from  just  under  1  million  to  almost  1,400,000. 

During-  the  first  years  of  Soviet  occupation,  there  appeared  to  be 
peaceful  coexistence  and  even  cooperation  between  churches  and 
socialism.  The  churches  accepted  the  clearer  separation  of  state 
and  church  affairs,  including  the  elimination  of  certain  payments 
of  the  Government  to  the  churches  in  return  for  the  assurance  of 
freedom  of  worship.  The  welfare  work  of  the  churches,  especially 
for  the  refugees  from  the  East,  was  appreciated  by  the  ad 
ministration. 

Although  no  church  youth  organizations  were  allowed,  the 
churches  were  allowed  to  cater  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  youth 
of  their  parishes.  Because  the  only  approved  youth  organization 
was  the  Freie  Deutsche  Jugend  (Free  German  Youth — FDJ), 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  had  representatives  among 
the  leaders  of  state-organized  cultural  associations.  Tensions  soon 
developed,  however,  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  all  official 
church  representatives  and  the  taking  over  of  all  welfare,  youth, 
and  cultural  organizations  by  the  SED.  The  churches  managed, 
nonetheless,  to  get  along  peacefully  with  the  occupation  adminis 
tration  until  1949. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  East  German  state,  the  adminis 
tration  adopted  an  uncompromising  attitude,  and  the  churches 
took  up  the  fight  against  the  encroachment  of  totalitarianism.  In 
1949,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Berlin-Brandenburg,  Otto  Dibelius, 
compared  a  department  of  the  People's  police  with  the  Nazi  Ges 
tapo.  In  the  same  year,  the  Pope  ordered  the  excommunication  of 
Catholics  who  joined  the  Communist  Party,  and  Catholic  authori 
ties  announced  a  cautious  application  of  this  order.  For  3  years 
minor  skirmishes  took  place,  and  the  SED  tried  to  influence  the 
actions  of  clergy,  but  the  administration  was  unwilling  to  enter 
into  open  conflict  with  the  church. 

A  sharp  change  came  in  1952  when  the  "construction  of  social 
ism"  was  announced,  and  the  systematic  effort  was  begun  to  reduce 
the  activities  of  the  church  to  those  of  the  church  in  the  other 
Communist  countries.  The  Government  made  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  churches  by  declaring  the  Junge  Gemeinde  (Young  Congrega 
tions)  illegal  organizations,  even  though  the  churches  considered 
the  informal  groups  to  be  an  integral  part  of  their  religious  work, 
as  protected  by  the  Constitution.  Attendance  of  East  Germans  at 
the  meetings  and  congresses  of  their  churches  in  West  Germany 
was  forbidden,  and  Ulbricht  demanded  that  the  churches  abandon 
their  "neutrality"  in  the  conflict  between  East  and  West  Germany. 

In  1953  pressure  was  increased  upon  members  of  the  Junge 
Gemeinde ;  many  members  were  excluded  from  secondary  schools ; 
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many  student  preachers  were  arrested  not  only  for  alleged  political 
activities,  but  for  actions  directly  connected  with  their  ecclesiasti 
cal  duties:  And  a  campaign  of  vilification  was  begun,  in  which  the 
Communist  youth  magazine  Junge  Welt  called  the  Junge  Gemeinde 
a  front  for  warmongers,  saboteurs,  and  American  spies.  The 
Junge  Gemeinde  persisted  in  spite  of  all  these  pressures. 

Then  the  Government  began  to  confiscate  all  welfare  institutions 
and  resthomes  belonging  to  the  churches.  The  congregations  were 
denied  further  use  of  rooms  in  schools  or  village  inns  which  had 
served  as  temporary  places  of  worship.  Tactics  were  suddenly 
reversed,  however,  with  the  announcement  of  the  new  course  in 
June  1953.  The  Government  agreed  to  allow  the  Junge  Gemeinde 
to  continue,  promised  the  reinstatement  of  expelled  students,  an 
nounced  its  intention  to  establish  religious  instruction  for  school 
children,  agreed  to  return  confiscated  property,  promised  a  gen 
eral  review  of  arrests  and  sentences  against  preachers  and  church 
members,  and  agreed  to  restore  subsidies. 

In  the  wake  of  the  conciliation,  the  Government  permitted  a 
Protestant  Church  organization  of  West  and  East  Germany  to 
hold  a  congress  in  Leipzig.  Of  the  300,000  to  500,000  who  attended 
the  congress  in  July  1954,  65,000  were  official  delegates. 

The  relief  was  temporary,  however,  for  the  administration  soon 
returned  to  a  policy  of  restriction  and  interference.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  divide  the  churches,  especially  the  unity  of  West 
and  East  German  church  administrations. 

The  Protestant  churches  theoretically  are  not  divided  by  ^the 
partition  of  Germany — and  they  have  tried  to  act  as  a  medium 
for  unifying  the  populations  of  East  and  West  Germany.  All 
church  organizations,  particularly  the  youth  organizations,  have 
tried  to  extend  their  work  to  include  all  of  East  and  West  Germany. 
Up  to  1953,  the  synods  met  alternately  in  East  and  West  Ger 
many,  but  in  1953,  the  members  from  East  Germany  were  refused 
passports  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  council.  Church  officials  are 
not  allowed  to  travel  in  their  districts  in  East  Germany.  Berlin 
is  the  only  meetingplace,  and  its  status  is  of  great  concern  to 
church  officials  who  have  made  emergency  plans  in  the  event  of  a 
separate  peace  treaty  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  East  Germany  (see 
ch.  23,  Foreign  Policies) . 

The  administration  early  attempted  to  recruit  "active  peace 
pastors"  who  would  cooperate  with  the  Communist  Party.  The 
campaign  resulted  in  about  150  (the  figures  vary  between  30  and 
180)  Protestant  pastors  out  of  6,000  and  1  Catholic  priest  out  of 
2,000.  The  administration  has  been  disappointed  in  its  efforts  to 
win  over  the  clergy,  but  has  been  able  to  place  the  few  agreeable 
ones  in  strategic  positions  in  church  affairs,  such  as  in  the  theo- 
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logical  faculties  and  the  newly  created  position  of  the  People's 
Bishop  under  the  State  Secretariat  for  Church  Affairs. 

More  effective  has  been  the  effort  to  discourage  young  people 
from  entering  the  clergy.  The  incentives  for  scientific  and  other 
nonreligious  studies  were  increased,  and  obstacles  have  been 
placed  in  the  path  of  theological  students.  The  few  who  persevere 
to  completion  "of  their  studies  are  required  to  take  an  unqualified 
oath  to  support  the  Socialist  state.  The  churches  tried  to  alleviate 
this  situation  by  sending  theological  students  to  West  Berlin  and 
West  Germany,  but  the  administration  refused  them  reentry  per 
mits  upon  the  completion  of  their  studies.  As  a  result,  new  clergy 
members  have  almost  disappeared.  At  the  end  of  1959,  20  percent 
of  the  pastorates  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Berlin-Branden 
burg  were  vacant.  In  Saxony,  at  the  same  time,  about  40  percent 
of  the  pastorates  were  vacant. 

The  shortage  of  clergymen  has  been  made  worse  by  the  flight  of 
over  200  clergymen  to  West  Germany  between  1947  and  1957.  The 
church  is  so  hard  pressed  for  clergymen  that  it  has  had  to  take 
severe  disciplinary  measures  against  all  who  leave.  Of  the  200 
who  have  fled,  only  125  have  been  given  churches  in  West  Ger 
many;  the  other  75  have  lost  their  homes  and  possessions  and  live 
in  poverty,  and  some  of  them  have  been  stripped  of  their  right  to 
serve  as  ministers.  As  a  result  of  the  punishment,  only  four  pas 
tors  are  known  to  have  fled  to  the  West  in  1958-59. 

Financial  restrictions  have  begun  to  make  serious  inroads  upon 
the  churches.  Even  when  funds  are  available,  permits  for  build 
ing  materials  and  labor  are  usually  withheld.  Exceptions  are  made 
for  buildings  which  are  classed  as  ancient  monuments,  the  repair 
of  which  can  be  used  as  propaganda  by  the  administration,  as 
when  it  paid  for  half  the  cost  of  repairing  the  bell  tower  of  the 
800-year-old  Liebf rauenkirche  at  Arnstadt,  Thuringia.  More  often 
funds  are  not  available,  for  although  the  administration  makes 
subsidies — and  proclaims  the  amounts  publicly  as  a  sign  of  good 
faith  with  the  churches — the  traditional  tax  rights  of  the  churches, 
although  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  have  been  whittled  down 
by  a  number  of  special  legislative  acts  so  that  by  1959  financial 
support  from  taxes  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  half  of  what  it 
had  been  a  few  years  previously.  Churches  have  had  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  direct  contributions,  with  a  result  that  maintenance 
of  many  churches  has  been  reduced  to  below  the  point  of  safety. 
Fifty  churches  had  been  closed  in  Saxony  alone  by  the  end  of 
1950,  because  of  the  lack  of  repairs. 

The  outright  use  of  governmental  pressure  against  the  church 
has  varied  with  the  political  climate  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  use 
has  been  made  of  article  42  of  the  Constitution,  which  stipulates 
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that  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  are  not  subject  to,  or  to  be 
impeded  by,  the  exercise  of  religion.  Any  protest  against  the 
regime's  actions  or  any  action  possibly  sympathetic  with  the  West 
can  be  construed  as  a  political  action,  and,  therefore,  punishable 
by  the  administration.  By  means  of  administrative  interference, 
the  clergy  are  provoked  into  defensive  action,  which  the  state 
punishes  as  a  criminal  offense  or  a  political  crime  against  the 
state.  In  one  case  a  number  of  sermons  and  circulars  by  Bishop 
Dibelius  were  found  in  the  study  of  an  East  German  minister,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  8  years'  imprisonment.  Another  clergyman 
was  sentenced  to  10  months  when  medical  supplies  of  Western 
origin  were  found  in  his  possession. 

The  small  sect  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  has  been  outlawed,  and 
the  full  force  of  the  administration  has  been  turned  against  the 
teachings  of  its  members.  In  1959,  440  members  were  reported  to 
be  in  the  penitentiaries  of  East  Germany.  The  crimes  are  usually 
interference  with  the  spread  of  socialism  among  the  working 
classes. 

Freedom  of  belief  is  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution,  and  article 
44  states  that  the  church  has  the  right  to  impart  religious  instruc 
tion  in  schools,  but  the  administration  has  gradually  eliminated 
religious  instruction  in  schools.  Under  an  order  of  February  1958, 
the  Christian  teaching  in  the  schools  was  put  under  atheist  state 
school  inspectors.  More  and  more,  the  slogan  is  being  applied  that 
"a  Christian  cannot  be  a  teacher."  The  directive  for  the  school 
years  1957-58  stated  that  teachers  are  themselves  to  be  imbued 
with  "the  Socialist  idea"  and  are  to  "impart  to  the  youth  of  the 
nation  a  scientific-athestic  perspective." 

As  of  early  1960,  the  relationship  between  church  and  state 
was  very  tense.  Bishop  Diebelius,  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Church — resident  in  West  Berlin,  preach 
ing  regularly  in  East  Berlin,  and  in  religious  authority  over  a 
politically  split  territory — had  for  many  years  avoided  an  open 
break  with  the  administration,  despite  many  restrictions  and  vili 
fications  in  the  Communist  press.  Near  the  end  of  1959  he  issued  a 
pamphlet  in  West  Germany  which  discussed  the  problem  of  secular 
authority  and  asserted  that  the  authoritarian  regime  of  East 
Germany  was  not  ordained  of  God,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not 
exact  obedience  from  Christians.  The  issue  received  great  publicity 
in  Germany  and  throughout  the  world.  The  Communist  press  di 
rected  every  possible  weapon  against  Dibelius,  although  he  was 
permitted  to  continue  his  regular  Sunday  sermons  in  East  Berlin. 

The  theological  soundness  of  Dibelius'  argument  has  been  con 
tested  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  both  in  West  and  East  Germany, 
for  many  Protestant  clergymen  maintain  that  all  authority  is 
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ordained  of  God.  The  issue  came  to  a  head  at  a  meeting-  of  the 
Brandenburg  Synod  in  West  Berlin,  where  Dibelius  stated  his 
case  again  and  reminded  the  200  clerics  present  of  the  same  kind  of 
problem  under  the  Nazi  administration,  when  he  had  worked  in 
the  underground,  without  committing  overt  acts.  He  also  reminded 
them  that  he  had  advised  his  two  sons  to  join  the  army  to  do 
their  duty  to  the  regime,  even  though  he  saw  it  based  upon 
authority  not  that  of  God.  The  Synod  voted  182  to  18  for  a  resolu 
tion  condemning  the  Communist  attacks  upon  Dibelius,  but  did 
not  sanction  Ms  thesis;  the  theological  dispute  involved  was  not 
resolved. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  pastoral  letter  was  read  in  all  Catholic 
churches  in  East  Germany,  telling  Catholics  to  fight  the  increasing 
antichurch  campaign,  despite  the  undoubted  difficulties  and  dis 
advantages  involved.  The  pre-Lenten  message  was  one  of  the 
strongest  attacks  by  the  East  German  Catholic  bishops  upon 
communism;  they  charged  that  the  atheistic  regime  is  trying  to 
worm  its  way  into  every  facet  of  life.  They  objected  specifically 
to  the  slander  of  Christianity  in  schools  and  at  factory  meetings, 
the  refusal  to  promote  children  in  schools  who  are  open  Christians, 
and  the  pressure  to  make  Christians  take  part  in  atheistic 
ceremonies. 

The  outcome  of  the  struggle  cannot  be  predicted  since  there  is 
so  much  in  the  situation  unexpressed;  Christianity  has  been 
viewed  as  a  bulwark  of  resistance  against  communism  by  the 
Germans,  and  there  may  even  be  a  strengthening  of  Christian 
beliefs — in  the  underground  of  individual  and  social  life — by  the 
relentless  forcing  of  Socialist  beliefs.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
people  are  growing  weary  of  the  fight.  A  Protestant  official  has 
stated  that  Christians  have  one  important  advantage  in  the  seem 
ingly  overwhelming  struggle:  "the  church  knows  what  communism 
does  not  know  or  cannot  afford  to  learn — that  belief  cannot  be 
forced." 
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CHAPTER  12 
PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

In  both  West  and  East  Germany,  public  Information  activities 
reflect  the  political  philosophy  of  the  government  in  power.  In 
West  Germany,  the  press,  radio,  and  other  channels  of  mass  com 
munications  are  privately  owned  and  operated;  they  receive  some 
Government  assistance  but  are  subjected  to  no  overt  control.  In 
East  Germany,  public  information  media  are  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  Party. 

West  German  information  media  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  tradi 
tion  of  regionalism  and  political  independence  which  reached  its 
apex  in  the  1920's  when  the  German  press,  radio,  and  films  ranked 
among  the  best  in  the  world  in  quality  and  intellectual  leadership. 
The  intense  cultural  activity  of  prewar  Germany  has  been  restored 
in  the  West,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  strong  popular  apathy  about 
political  matters. 

West  Germans  read  more  newspapers  and  books,  attend  more 
films,  and  listen  more  often  to  the  radio  than  they  did  before  the 
rise  of  Hitler,  but  their  preference  is  predominantly  for  shallow, 
light  reading  and  pure  entertainment.  The  national  character  is 
most  accurately  reflected  in  the  slick,  bland,  political  press  whose 
leadership  in  the  information  field  is  being  challenged  by  radio — a 
more  entertaining  medium.  Only  a  small  minority  of  West  Ger 
mans — a  few  serious  journalists,  politicians,  and  educational  and 
business  leaders — can  be  called  well  informed.  The  mass  of  the 
people  prefer  to  live  a  more  insular  existence,  working  hard,  mak 
ing  money,  and  enjoying  their  material  prosperity. 

Information  media  in  East  Germany  have  become  the  principal 
propaganda  tools  for  the  Communist  regime.  The  press,  radio, 
television,  and  motion  pictures  are  the  thinly  disguised  voices  of 
the  Communist  Party's  Department  of  Agitation  and  Propaganda. 
East  Germans  have  no  access  to  balanced,  objective  information  on 
either  domestic  or  international  affairs.  Radio  and  television  broad 
casts  from  the  West,  particularly  from  West  Germany,  are  jammed. 
The  older  people  tend  to  discount  most  of  the  propaganda  barrage 
and  to  rely  on  informal  channels  of  communication — rumors  based 
on  their  own  observations  and  on  illicit  broadcasts  from  the  West. 
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But  the  long  years  of  a  steady  propaganda  diet  have  left  them,  and 
to  an  even  greater  extent  the  youth,  with  a  distorted  view  of  the 
outside  world. 

Only  in  Berlin  can  West  and  East  communicate  with  one  another. 
Once  the  intellectual  capital,  the  divided  city  still  dominates  the 
information  activities  of  the  country,  but  in  a  unique  and  awkward 
manner.  West  Berlin  is  chiefly  important  as  the  West's  peephole 
into  the  Iron  Curtain;  East  Berlin  has  become  the  hub  of  the 
highly  centralized  East  German  Government  and  its  cultural  and 
information  activities. 

WEST  GERMANY 

The  regional  character  of  West  Germany's  information  media  is 
a  corollary  to  the  federal  structure  of  Government  and  was  en 
couraged  by  the  Allied  occupation  forces  as  a  bulwark  against 
totalitarian  domination.  Germany  has  always  had  a  strong  regional 
press.  Its  dispersed  cultural  "islands"  were  a  heritage  from  the 
historical  fragmentation  of  the  German  Lander  (states)  (see  ch. 
2,  Historical  Setting).  Publishing,  formerly  centered  in  Leipzig, 
is  now  scattered  through  the  Federal  Republic.  Broadcasting,  once 
the  province  of  the  central  postal  authority,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Lander.  The  film  industry,  the  only  medium  to  have  experi 
enced  real  cartelization  before  the  war,  was  systematically  dis 
persed  by  the  Allies  and  is  still  struggling  to  regain  its  former 
international  status. 

Political  and  economic  forces  in  postwar  West  Germany  are 
tending  to  centralize  the  structure  of  public  information.  The 
need  for  more  capital  has  resulted  in  a  growing  centralization  of 
publishing  concerns  and  in  efforts  to  pool  their  resources.  News 
paper  combines  and  central  news  and  feature  services  have  almost 
obliterated  the  once  independent  local  press.  Politically,  the  dom 
inance  of  Adenauer,  the  high  prestige  enjoyed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  need  for  unity  in  face  of  threats  from  the 
East  have  combined  to  give  a  greater  strength  to  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment,  which  in  turn  is  seeking  its  own  radio  and  television  net 
work  through  which  it  can  speak  for  the  entire  nation. 

The  isolation  of  Berlin  and  the  lack  of  a  real  capital  to  anchor 
the  Lander's  federal  ties  have  left  a  void  which  none  of  the  other 
major  cities  has  been  able  to  fill.  Although  even  in  its  heyday  Berlin 
was  not  as  powerful  a  national  cultural  center  as  Paris,  London, 
or  New  York,  it  was  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  all  the  German  cities 
and  a  convenient  meetingplace  where  ideas  could  be  exchanged  and 
carried  back  to  the  local  capitals.  The  choice  of  the  provincial 
town  of  Bonn  as  capital  has  left  the  West  German  cities  without  a 
real  national  communications  exchange. 
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Although  geographically  dispersed,  the  small  intellectual  elite  is 
nationally  oriented  and  is  seeking  to  dispel  the  political  and  intel 
lectual  apathy  which  has  blanketed  the  country.  There  are  notable 
exceptions  to  the  general  mediocre  level  of  the  press;  for  the 
serious  person  who  wants  to  be  well  informed,  there  is  no  lack  of 
critical  analysis  and  high  quality,  objective  information.  Book 
publishing  has  regained  its  prewar  reputation  for  technical  excel 
lence  and  serious  fare;  radio  and  television  facilities  are  rapidly 
expanding ;  and  only  the  film  industry  and  the  theater  have  lagged 
in  the  general  recovery  of  information  media. 

The  Press 

The  contemporary  West  German  press  dates  from  1949,  when 
licensing  restrictions  were  abolished  by  the  occupation  forces.  In 
1  decade  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  jumped  from 
160  to  more  than  1,500.  Circulation  of  daily  newspapers  (17.3 
million  or  1  for  every  3  persons)  was  in  1960  approaching  the 
record  set  in  1932,  when  Germany  had  the  highest  ratio  in  the 
world  of  newspapers  to  population  (1  for  every  2.6  persons) . 

Intensively  active,  the  press  is  supported  by  a  public,  98  to  99 
percent  literate,  whose  appetite  for  reading  matter  is  apparently 
insatiable.  Two  out  of  three  adult  West  Germans  read  a  news 
paper  daily ;  9  out  of  10  read  1  at  least  once  a  week.  In  addition 
to  his  daily  newspaper,  the  German  is  accustomed  to  the  weekly, 
biweekly,  and  monthly  periodicals  which  flow  from  the  prolific 
presses  to  accommodate  every  intellectual  interest,  every  political 
and  religious  affiliation.  There  is  a  labor  press,  an  industry  press, 
a  Catholic  press,  and  a  Lutheran  press.  There  are  regularly  pub 
lished  periodicals  for  philosophers,  stamp  collectors,  teenagers, 
and  jazz  enthusiasts.  By  far  the  most  popular  segment  of  the 
press — which  has  grown  phenomenally  since  World  War  II — is 
that  represented  by  the  tabloids  and  pictorial  magazines  intended 
for  mass  consumption.  Several  newspapers  are  subscribed  to  by 
virtually  every  restaurant  and  cafe  owner  for  the  use  of  his 
patrons,  and  all  are  in  almost  constant  use. 

However,  the  precise  role  played  by  the  press  in  shaping  public 
opinion  is  still  an  enigma.  Charged  with  complicity  in  the  rise  of 
Hitler,  the  press  was  leveled  by  the  Allies  and  rebuilt  to  function  as 
the  backbone  of  public  opinion  in  a  democratic  state.  Whether  it 
actually  performs  this  function  is  now  a  matter  of  debate.  The 
German  public  has  become  politically  apathetic,  more  interested  in 
entertainment  than  in  serious  political  debates,  and  the  press,  with 
few  notable  exceptions,  has  been  led  by  public  tastes.  The  careful 
tutoring  of  the  Western  Allies  is  nevertheless  evident  in  the  con 
tinuing  resistance  of  the  press  to  any  form  of  government  censor- 
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ship  and  In  the  effort  of  a  few  newspapers  to  develop  their  news 
coverage  and  to  provide  objective  political  analysis. 

Role  of  the  Government 

Twelve  years  of  Nazi  propaganda  have  conditioned  the  people  to 
discount  the  Government  as  a  source  of  information,  and  both  the 
press  and  the  public  have  consistently  rebuffed  efforts  of  the  Fed 
eral  Government  to  expand  its  information  activities  by  establish 
ing-  a  Ministry  of  Information  or  to  impose  Government  control  on 
information  media.  The  only  official  outlet  for  news  is  the  Federal 
Press  and  Information  Office,  directly  under  the  Chancellor's  Office. 
Its  duties  are  limited  to  liaison  between  the  Government  and  the 
public.  It  publishes  weekly  an  information  bulletin  and  Das 
Parlament,  the  equivalent  of  the  Congressional  Record  (see  ch. 
20,  Structure  of  Government;  ch.  25,  Propaganda). 

Freedom  of  the  Press 

Formal  guarantees  for  freedom  of  the  press  are  laid  down  in  the 
West  German  Constitution  (The  Basic  Law).  Article  5  gives 
legally  binding  force  to  freedom  of  the  press,  the  radio,  and  motion 
pictures. 

Two  basic  restraints  have  been  written  into  the  law:  The  first 
provides  for  the  lifting  of  constitutional  protection  for  the  press 
in  case  of  subversion ;  the  second  requires  the  press  to  observe  the 
"general  laws"  protecting  personal  honor  and  general  propriety. 
The  ultimate  judge  of  the  legality  of  specific  applications  of  these 
restraints  is  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court. 

In  addition  to  these  Federal  guarantees,  each  of  the  Lander  has 
its  own  press  laws,  which  general!/"  coincide  and  are  based  on  the 
old  Press  Law  of  1864  providing  that  "freedom  of  the  press  Is 
subject  only  to  the  limitations  set  forth  or  admitted  in  the  present 
law." 

There  is  a  continuing  battle  in  West  Germany  over  just  what 
limitations  should  be  admitted  in  the  law.  Efforts  to  amend  the 
civil  and  penal  codes  have  been  met  with  strong  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  press,  which  sees  in  these  attempts  a  subterfuge  for 
those  who  might  someday  wish  to  use  them  to  suppress  its  free 
dom.  The  line  between  criticism  of  a  public  official  and  libel  tends 
to  be  blurred  in  the  minds  of  many  Germans  by  the  very  strict  code 
defending  personal  honor  against  defamation  and  by  the  tradition 
of  lese  majesty  which  protects  the  Government  as  the  symbol  of 
authority  from  open  attack. 

The  problems  raised  by  the  contradiction  between  the  old  author 
itarian  tradition  and  democratic  precepts  have  not  yet  been  re 
solved  by  the  leaders  of  the  young  republic.  It  was  a  big  step 
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forward  for  them  to  admit  that  protection  of  the  public  interest 
was  a  legitimate  function  of  the  press. 

The  press  is  free  to  report  and  criticize  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
does  not  injure  or  undermine  the  constitutional  order  which  guar 
antees  its  freedom.  It  runs  into  difficulty,  however,  when  public 
leaders  insist  that  the  integrity  of  the  Government,  symbolized  in 
their  person,  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  constitutional  order. 
This  is  the  principle  invoked  by  Adenauer  when  he  seized  an  entire 
issue  of  Der  Spiegel  in  1953  for  an  attack  on  him. 

Freedom  of  the  press  has  not  yet  faced  a  real  test  because  the 
relative  stability  of  the  Government  and  the  political  stature  of 
Adenauer  have  strengthened  the  constitutional  order.  In  a  time 
of  crisis  continuation  of  the  present  press  freedom  might  be  en 
dangered.  The  legal  machinery  exists  to  impose  censorship  and 
Government  controls.  By  a  very  strict  application  of  the  general 
laws  and  the  penal  code  which  enforces  them,  the  Federal  Con 
stitutional  Court  could  effectively  silence  all  Government  opposi 
tion.  But  experience  thus  far  suggests  that  the  court,  supported 
by  public  opinion,  would  continue  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the 
democratic  order  and  not  as  an  organ  of  subversion  (see  ch.  19, 
The  Constitutional  System). 

The  Licensed  Press,  1945-49 

Four  days  after  German  capitulation  in  1945,  the  Allied  military 
authorities  issued  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  publication  of  any 
newspaper  without  a  license  granted  by  the  occupation  forces. 
They  felt  that  the  prewar  German  press  shared  a  responsibility 
for  the  rise  of  Hitler.  They  charged  that  the  intermingling  of 
news  and  political  viewpoint  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Weimar 
Republic  had  deprived  the  German  public  of  a  clear  under 
standing  of  events,  that  the  press  had  failed  to  keep  the  public 
politically  alert,  and  that  it  had  consciously  lulled  the  people  into 
a  false  sense  of  well-being. 

Under  the  Third  Reich,  one-third  of  all  newspapers,  with  82  per 
cent  of  the  total  circulation,  acted  as  spokesmen  for  the  Nazi  re 
gime.  The  rest  of  the  press  was  too  weak  and  inconsequential  to 
warrant  official  attention.  By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  fewer 
than  1,000  newspapers  of  all  kinds  were  being  published. 

The  Allies  decided  that  the  only  way  to  denazify  the  press  and 
to  inculcate  it  with  a  sense  of  public  responsibility  was  to  destroy 
it  completely  and  build  it  back  on  carefully  laid  democratic  foun 
dations.  This  bridge  between  the  press  of  the  Third  Reich  and 
that  of  the  new-  Germany  was  formed  by  the  licensed  press. 

When  the  Allies  took  over,  the  printing  plant  had  been  virtually 
destroyed ;  the  few  remaining  presses  were  requisitioned  and  put 
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to  use  printing  Information  bulletins  issued  free  of  charge  to  the 
news-hungry  population.  These  bulletins  later  became  the  nucleus 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  or  licensed  by  the  military 
government. 

Former  journalists,  even  if  they  had  not  become  Nazis,  were  at 
first  forbidden  to  write.  All  were  subjected  to  a  careful  screening, 
and  a  search  was  made  for  proven  anti-Fascists  to  whom  editorial 
leadership  of  the  new  press  might  be  entrusted.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  many  of  the  qualified  anti-Fascist  journalists  who 
had  remained  in  Germany  were  zealous  Communists.  The  difficulty 
in  finding  suitable  licensees  was  only  one  of  the  many  problems 
facing  the  military  information  control  division;  The  shortage  of 
paper,  legal  complications,  and  policy  differences  among  the  Allies 
all  contributed  to  the  general  chaotic  situation. 

Each  zone  gradually  evolved  its  own  licensing  policies.  In  the 
American  zone,  political  party  papers  were  forbidden;  instead, 
each  paper  had  a  coalition  board  of  directors,  for  it  was  believed 
that  nonpartisanship  would  facilitate  reeducation.  The  British  li 
censed  mainly  party  newspapers,  labeling  them  broadly  so  there 
would  be  no  mistaking  their  point  of  view.  The  French  licensed 
both  party  and  nonparty  papers  and  were  the  most  lenient  of  the 
Allies  in  allowing  former  journalists  to  work.  The  effects  of  the 
early  licensing  policies  are  still  evident  in  the  separate  zones, 
especially  in  the  former  American  zone,  where  the  nonpolitical 
press  remains  dominant. 

Because  wide  segments  of  the  population  looked  with  deep  dis 
trust  on  the  licensed  press,  regarding  it  simply  as  an  outlet  for 
the  occupation  forces'  propaganda,  the  military  government  has 
tened  to  lift  its  restrictions.  With  the  American  zone  taking  the 
lead,  press  licensing  was  abolished  as  each  of  the  Lander  adopted 
laws  which  guaranteed  freedom  of  the  press.  By  the  end  of  1949, 
all  the  Lander  had  put  their  press  laws  into  force,  and  the  new 
German  press  was  launched. 

Organization  of  the  Press 

West  German  publications  can  be  classified  generally  into  four 
groups :  The  popular  press,  designed  for  the  mass  public,  with  a 
circulation  of  0.5  million  to  3  million;  the  strictly  local  press, 
whose  circulation  averages  30,000  to  40,000 ;  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  by  special  interest  groups  for  their  own 
membership;  and  the  small  but  extremely  important  and  respected 
national  press,  represented  by  only  a  handful  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  with  less  than  1  million  total  circulation.  This  pattern 
took  shape  as  a  result  of  economic  pressures  and  political  trends 
in  the  early  1950's. 
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When  licensing  was  abolished,  the  publishing  world  experienced 
a  tremendous  boom  which  raised  the  number  of  newspapers  from 
160  to  1,000  in  less  than  one  year.  The  currency  reform  of  1948 
had  stabilized  the  economy;  paper  rationing*  was  lifted,  and  cir 
culation  was  thereby  able  to  expand;  and  oldtime  publishers  re 
gained  their  rights  and  reopened  their  publishing  houses.  Pub 
lishing  costs  had  skyrocketed  200  to  300  percent  above  prewar 
levels,  but  the  price  per  copy  of  a  newspaper  increased  only  20 
percent  (the  average  newsstand  price  is  still  about  10  cents). 

In  1950  the  U.  S.  High  Commission  made  available  generous 
grants  from  counterpart  funds  to  independent  publishers  who  had 
been  required  to  return  the  publishing  plants  to  their  former 
owners  and  were  floundering  in  the  face  of  the  new,  fierce  com 
petition.  As  a  result  of  this  aid,  the  former  licensees  were  able 
to  maintain  their  circulation,  and  the  independent  press  was  able 
to  resist  being  swept  into  huge  publishing  combines. 

The  new  publishers,  responding  to  popular  taste,  which  more 
and  more  showed  a  preference  for  nonpolitical  reading  matter,  ex 
ploited  the  mass  circulation  field ;  tabloids  and  illustrated  weeklies 
immediately  took  the  circulation  lead.  Their  most  successful 
example  is  the  daily  Bild  Zeitung  of  Hamburg  (similar  in  style 
and  centent  to  the  New  York  Daily  News) ,  which  leads  the  West 
German  press  with  3  million  copies  sold  daily  only  from  news 
stands. 

A  stabilizing  influence  on  the  press  is  its  wide  subscription 
base;  many  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  supported  solely  by 
subscribers.  In  1959,  80  percent  of  the  general  newspaper  circula 
tion  was  by  subscription.  Several  publishers,  reluctant  to  rely 
too  heavily  on  subscriptions  for  their  economic  support,  have  com 
bined  their  journalistic  operations  with  the  book-publishing  busi 
ness.  Among  the  most  successful  are  the  Ullstein  Verlag  in  Berlin, 
publishers  of  the  tabloid  BZ  (circulation,  243,000)  and  the  Ber 
liner  Morgenpost  (circulation,  230,000)  ;  and  Werner  Friedmann 
in  Munich,  publisher  of  the  daily  Suddeutsche  Zeitung  (circula 
tion  220,000)  and  the  illustrated  weekly  Milnchner  Illustrierte 
(circulation,  410,000) . 

These  publishing  giants  are  the  exception,  however.  The  small 
papers  could  not  survive  the  terrific  leap  in  publishing  costs.  Their 
recourse  was  to  the  Kopf blatter,  or  "boiler  plates,"  which  before 
1933  had  existed  only  as  an  exception.  These  papers  are  printed 
from  matrices  (papier-mache  impressions  of  set  type),  which 
are  supplied  by  a  publishing  house  to  several  newspapers  in  dif 
ferent  parts  of  West  Germany. 

At  least  half  of  the  daily  press  is  made  up  of  "boiler  plate" 
papers.  Sometimes  locally  owned  but  often  part  of  a  central  pub- 
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lishing  chain,  these  "ready  made"  papers  add  only  a  page  or  two 
of  local  news  to  those  It  has  purchased  from  a  central  source. 
Some  of  the  mat  sen-ices  are  offered  by  larger  newspapers  which 
in  this  manner  cover  their  own  heavy  costs.  Other  enterprises 
function  solely  as  a  central  mat  service.  In  order  to  please  the 
widest  possible  public,  the  mat  services  tend  to  be  politically 
indifferent. 

Another  alternative  of  the  small  papers  was  to  form  their  own 
mat  service  association.  These  are  called  "Ring"  papers  and  are 
either  individually  owned  or  are  members  of  a  chain.  The  com 
bines  sometimes  number  up  to  50  newspapers,  for  the  most  part 
politically  neutral. 

Independent  and  individually  owned  newspapers  pool  their  ex 
penses  whenever  they  can.  Those  which  are  sympathetic  with 
the  same  political  party  often  share  their  news-gathering  staff, 
especially  in  Bonn  and  the  state  capitals,  and  their  papers  are 
printed  in  a  central  place,  changing  only  the  masthead  and  adding 
the  local  news  pages. 

When  all  these  various  arrangements  to  reduce  publishing  costs 
are  considered,  only  25  percent  of  the  press  can  claim  to  be  com 
pletely  independent  and  locally  oriented.  Industry  especially,  with 
its  well-heeled  press  and  public  relations  offices  and  its  economic 
ties,  is  able  to  exert  a  strong  influence. 

In  spite  of  economic  entanglements,  however,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  newspapers  are  politically  independent  or  neutral. 
This  fact  results  from  a  combination  of  many  factors :  The  intel 
lectual  and  political  apathy  of  postwar  West  Germany ;  the  sharp 
reduction  in  the  number  of  parties  in  the  Federal  Republic  (only 
six,  with  two  dominant) ;  and  the  fear  of  belonging  to  any  po 
litical  group  which  might  at  a  later  date  be  subject  to  another 
purge. 

The  party  press  is  relatively  small :  Only  2  papers  of  a  purely 

party  character  have  a  circulation  of  more  than  200,000 the 

Christian  Democratic  Union's  Rheinische  Post  and  the  Social  Dem 
ocratic  Westfalische  Rundschau.  Both  were  started  in  the  British 
Zone,  where  party  papers  were  licensed.  Communist  front  and 
extreme  right  papers  exist,  but  their  number,  circulation,  and 
influence  are  very  slight. 

In  the  cities  where  the  political  parties  have  no  official  news 
paper,  they  are  represented  by  independent  papers  whose  editors 
are  loosely  affiliated  with  a  particular  party  or  consistently  support 
its  point  of  view.  Although  these  independent  papers  are  not  di 
rectly  subsidized  by  a  political  party,  they  usually  give  wide 
coverage  to  the  party's  interests  by  publishing  the  articles  dis- 
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tributed  regularly  (and  without  cost)  to  all  West  German  papers 
by  the  separate  party  news  services. 

Every  special  Interest  group  maintains  its  own  news  agency 
which  supplies  the  press  with  editorials,  commentaries,  features, 
and  news.  In  addition  to  the  political  parties,  the  churches,  labor 
unions,  agricultural  societies,  refugee  groups,  and  industry  all 
have  active  press  bureaus.  Sometimes  called  correspondence  bu 
reaus  or  public  relations  offices,  they  wield  the  same  type  of  in 
fluence  on  the  country's  press  and  politics  as  the  organized  lobbies 
in  the  United  States.  In  1958  there  were  500  such  agencies  with  a 
total  of  814  separate  press  services,  of  which  145  were  political. 

A  journal's  publisher  does  not  always  provide  a  clue  to  its  po 
litical  flavor;  indeed  the  larger  the  publishing  empire,  generally 
the  more  diluted  the  politics.  An  example  is  furnished  by  Axel 
Springer,  potentially  the  most  powerful  West  German  publisher, 
whose  publications  have  a  circulation  of  9  million.  The  new 
Springer  building  in  Hamburg  houses  the  radio  magazine  Hor 
Zu,  the  weekly  Der  Spiegel  (patterned  after  Time),  and  three 
major  newspapers:  Die  Welt,  Bild  Zeitung,  and  the  Hamburger 
Abendblatt.  Springer  calls  himself  an  independent;  the  Social 
Democrats  have  accused  him  of  following  the  Government  line, 
whereas  the  Christian  Democrats  have  called  him  a  Socialist. 

The  Daily  Press 

There  is  no  leading  daily  newspaper  with  a  national  circula 
tion,  but  four  papers  have  attained  a  certain  national  and  inter 
national  importance  which  cannot  be  measured  by  their  circula 
tion  alone.  It  is  this  relatively  small  segment  of  the  newspaper 
world  which  has  succeeded  in  regaining  for  West  Germany  its 
prewar  reputation  for  a  serious,  objective,  fairminded  press  (see 
table  1). 

The  Frankfurter  Allgemeine,  with  a  circulation  of  200,000  (com 
pared  to  the  3  million  for  Bild  Zeitung),  has  made  a  strenuous 
effort  to  lead  the  press  in  quality  and  international  importance. 
Patterned  in  name  and  makeup  on  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which 
was  one  of  the  nation's  most  respected  papers  in  pre-Nazi  days, 
the  paper  was  founded  in  1949  after  the  currency  reform  and  is 
regarded  as  an  unofficial  spokesman  for  the  Adenauer  govern 
ment.  The  money  to  establish  the  paper  was  reportedly  put  up 
by  industrialists  who  support  the  policies  of  Ludwig  Erhard, 
Minister  of  Economics.  The  paper  has  consistently  supported  Dr. 
Erhard  and  has  deviated  from  Adenauer's  policies  only  occasionally 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Siiddeutsche  Zeitung  of  Munich  is  a  former  licensed  paper 
of  the  American  Zone  with  a  circulation  of  more  than  200,000. 
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Description 

Indenendent  outlook,  desnite  publisher  Ernest  Lemmer's  close 

association  with  the  Christian  Democratic  Union;  pro-West; 
most  influential  of  Berlin's  afternoon  papers. 
Independent,  e-enerallv  follows  Christian  Democratic  Union 

policy.  Formely  known  as  Lubecker  General-Anzciger 
(founded  1882). 
Newspaper  of  old  local  tradition;  nationalistic  orientation; 
occasional  anti-American  stand,  but  not  consistently  hostile. 
Politicallv  independent:  e^enerallv  nro-Euronean  and  pro- 

West,  but  often  critical  of  Adenauer's  policies.  Editorially 
linked  with  9  other  newspapers  in  an  editorial  working  com 
mittee. 
Ormosed  to  foreie-n  Dolicies  which  could  limit  national  sov- 

ereignty.  Tabloid-type  paper  published  in  Diisseldorf. 
Social  Democratic  Partv  leanings,  but  sunnorts  U.S.  foreign 

policy  on  certain  issues. 
IndeDendent  and  conservative:  stronor  surmorter  of  Adenauer: 

generally  pro-United  States,  but  sometimes  critical  of  im 
pact  of  U.S.  forces  in  Bavaria.  Edited  by  Felix  Buttersack, 
1  of  4  publishing  partners. 
Afternoon  edition  of  Telearaf.  which  see. 
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Party.  Ring  of  9  "hometown  sheets,"  purchases 
all  except  local  pages  from  larger  circulation  paper 
Politically  independent  smalltown  paper,  but  impc 
central  desk  for  18  local  papers. 

i 

Receives  mat  services  from  Bremen  Nachrichten* 

Politically  independent;  often  supports  German  Pa 
1  tral  office  for  ring  of  19  "hometown  sheets"  which 
i  from  it  mats  for  all  pages  except  local  news. 
Politically  independent  and  friendly  to  United  States, 
desk  for  2  mat-serviced  papers. 

Two  newspapers  combined,  in  densely  populated  i 
area.  Supports  Social  Democratic  Party  in  gener  i 
not  doctrinaire.  16  local  editions. 
Independent;  follows  Social  Democratic  Party  line  01 
policies  without  allowing  actual  party  influence, 
editorials  frequently  written  by  Joseph  Drexel,  01 
publishers. 
Independent  and  conservative;  supports  Western  pol 
Adenauer  government.  Linked  financially  with  Fi 
Landeszeitung. 
Independent;  generally  supports  a  pro-U.S.  policy  a 
pean  unity.  Good  regional  news  coverage.  Edited 
lished  by  Hans  Kapfinger. 
No  political  stress;  moderately  conservative;  gener 
West.  Central  office  jointly  owned  by  32  smal 
throughout  Bavaria. 
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It  is  the  recognized  spokesman  for  Bavarian  interests.  Of  its  five 
publishers,  some  lean  toward  the  Christian  Democratic  Union 
and  some  toward  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  but  all  claim  to 
be  independent.  The  controlling  interest  is  held  by  Werner  Fried- 
mann,  who  also  serves  as  chief  editor.  The  paper  has  a  liberal 
outlook  and  is  basically  pro-West,  but  it  has  severely  criticized 
West  German  rearmament  and  some  aspects  of  U.  S.  policy. 

The  Frankfurter  Rundschau  was  the  first  exclusively  German 
paper  published  after  the  war.  Licensed  by  the  U.  S.  military  gov 
ernment  on  July  31,  1945,  its  publisher  and  chief  editor  is  Karl 
Gerold,  an  independent  with  Socialist  leanings.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  large  newspapers  to  have  used  the  U.  S.  High  Commission 
fund  established  to  encourage  the  independence  of  newspapers. 
It  now  has  a  circulation  of  114,000  and,  although  not  officially 
linked  with  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  it  generally  stands  for 
its  policies  and  represents  the  opposition  in  the  national  press. 

The  fourth  paper  of  national  standing  is  Die  Welt  of  Hamburg. 
Formerly  the  official  German-language  paper  of  the  British  occu 
pation,  it  was  acquired  in  1953  by  Axel  Springer,  who  has  brought 
its  daily  circulation  to  225,000,  with  editions  in  Hamburg,  Essen, 
and  Berlin.  Modern  in  its  makeup,  Die  Welt  was  the  first  political 
daily  to  break  with  tradition  and  omit  the  daily  leading  article; 
instead,  it  prints  brief  political  editorials  on  weekdays  and  an  ex 
tensive  leading  article  in  the  weekend  issue.  Edited  by  Hans 
Zehrer,  with  Paul  Sethe  and  Walter  Gorlitz  as  leading  political 
writers,  the  paper  presents  high-level  analyses  and  attempts  to 
mold  public  opinion  in  terms  of  its  editorial  policy.  Its  national 
popularity  probably  results  more  from  its  readibility  than  from 
the  political  views  of  its  editor  (see  ch.  18,  Attitudes  and  Reactions 
of  the  People) . 

Format.  There  is  no  standard  format  for  the  West  German 
newspapers,  but  certain  deeply  rooted  traditions  have  carried 
over  to  the  modern  press.  The  vast  majority  are  morning  papers, 
published  6  days  per  week.  Daily  editions  average  from  8  to  12 
pages,  but  the  Saturday  edition  is  a  big  weekender,  often  doubled 
in  size,  with  literary,  economic,  and  feature  supplements  called 
Feuilletons.  Four-  or  five-column  pages  are  generally  used.  Only 
in  Hamburg,  where  the  competition  is  most  vigorous,  are  six- 
column  pages  used  for  more  advantageous  display  of  news. 

Roman  type  is  employed  for  the  text  of  all  newspapers ;  Gothic 
type  is  often  used  for  mastheads  and  captions  to  provide  variety 
and  to  draw  attention.  Photographs,  taken  with  an  eye  toward 
art  more  often  than  toward  news,  are  commonly  used  on  the  in 
side  pages  but,  except  in  the  tabloids,  rarely  appear  on  the  front 
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page.  Photograph  reproductions  are  of  very  high  quality,  and 
typography  generally  has  returned  to  its  prewar  excellence. 

Newsprint,  though  expensive,  is  also  of  good  quality.  Before 
World  War  II,  Germany  was  one  of  Europe's  leading  newsprint 
manufacturers,  but  the  reduction  of  its  timber  resources  has 
forced  the  country  to  rely  on  imports  of  woodpulp  (mainly  from 
Finland) ,  and  by  1955  production  of  newsprint  had  regained  only 
one-half  of  its  prewar  average.  However,  despite  the  added  cost, 
consumption  of  paper  "has  increased. 

Content.  In  spite  of  their  regional  character,  the  newspapers 
give  heavy  coverage  to  national  news.  Local  news,  especially  local 
politics,  is  reported  casually,  particularly  where  there  is  no  cen 
tralized  city  room  to  organize  it.  Individual  correspondents  with 
separate  styles  and  points  of  view  are  generally  employed  to 
write  local  news,  and  among  them  interpretive  reporting  is  rare. 
A  great  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  art,  literature,  features,  and 
sports. 

Pages  1  and  2  usually  contain  national  and  international  news 
with  a  leading  political  article  and  sometimes  with  advertising; 
literature  and  the  arts,  including  a  large  amount  of  poetry  and 
translations  of  foreign  works,  are  on  the  inside  pages.  There  is 
usually  at  least  one  page  devoted  to  sports,  one  to  women's  fash 
ions  and  interests,  and  another  to  economics  and  industry.  Comic 
strips  appear  only  in  a  few  of  the  tabloids.  The  larger  papers 
periodically  publish  political  cartoons. 

The  tabloids  make  skilled  use  of  photographs,  short  summaries 
of  national  and  international  news,  and  lay  heavy  stress  on  human 
interest. 

Advertising.  The  German  public  generally  is  wary  of  exten 
sive  advertising  which  they  think  might  exert  an  indirect  influ 
ence  on  editorial  policy,  but  the  advertising  in  the  illustrated 
weeklies  and  the  expertly  printed  color  inserts  which  frequently 
appear  as  an  extra  with  the  morning  newspapers  indicate  that 
the  old  tradition  is  breaking  down.  German  merchandising  does 
not  depend  on  advertising  to  the  extent  that  American  merchan 
dising  does;  prices  are  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  the  only  sales 
are  seasonal,  heralded  by  the  weather  without  the  assistance  of 
ads  (see  ch.  32,  Domestic  Trade). 

Advertising  is  generally  dignified  and  discreet,  aimed  at  estab 
lishing  prestige.  Prices  are  rarely  mentioned.  The  most  extensive 
advertising  consists  of  the  death  notices  which  often  occupy 
several  pages  of  the  daily  papers.  The  traditional  daily  papers 
seldom  carry  more  than  two  pages  of  advertisements,  usually 
small  boxes  blocked  together.  Front-page  advertisements  are  com 
mon  in  the  regional  papers  but  are  disappearing  in  the  tabloids 
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and  the  metropolitan  press.  Classified  and  personal  advertisements 

including  particularly  heavy  stress  on  job  seekers  and  spouse 

seekers — are  prominent  features  of  most  dailies. 

Distribution 

Newspapers  are  distributed  to  subscribers  by  mail  and  by  a 
rapid  and  efficient  local-carrier  system.  City  editions  are  delivered 
to  the  numerous  kiosks  and  hawkers  along  the  city  boulevards 
within  minutes  of  publication.  Trains  and  trucks  carry  local  edi 
tions  swiftly  to  their  destinations.  West  Berlin  editions  are  made 
up  from  mats  flown  daily  to  the  isolated  city,  so  that  its  national 
news  is  on  the  streets  only  a  few  hours  later  than  its  appearance 
in  the  Federal  Republic. 

Periodicals 

The  intense  activity  and  variety  of  the  press  are  especially 
evident  in  the  output  of  periodicals,  which  show  the  German 
zeal  for  organization  (see  table  2).  Virtually  every  group  and 
splinter  group  has  its  regularly  published  journal — a  total  of 
5,630  in  1956.  About  2,000  of  this  number  were  popular  journals, 
such  as  the  illustrated  weeklies,  radio  and  movie  magazines,  fashion 
and  home  magazines,  and  others  of  popular  interest.  The  re 
mainder  were  specifically  group  financed  and  oriented  toward 
their  members'  interests. 

The  German  Trade  Union  Federation  and  its  separate  members 
were  responsible  for  69  titles  and  a  circulation  of  7.8  million.  The 
Protestant  Church  had  310  publications,  with  a  circulation  of  5 
million.  The  Catholic  Church  recognized  as  "Catholic"  254  pub 
lications  reaching  10  million  copies.  Eefugee  organizations  had 
340  publications,  and  agricultural  societies  published  38  journals 
with  a  total  circulation  of  1.5  million. 

Journalists 

The  shortage  of  good  journalists  has  been  acute  since  the  war. 
The  best  writers  were  forced  to  emigrate  or  were  liquidated  by 
Hitler,  and  only  a  few  young  talents  have  been  able  to  assert 
themselves  against  the  general  mediocrity  of  the  older  journalists. 
Ernst  Friedlander,  a  German  equivalent  of  the  United  States 
Walter  Lippmann,  was  one  of  the  few  leading  journalists  to  return 
to  Germany  after  the  war.  The  press  itself  has  recognized  this 
void  and  has  encouraged  the  study  of  modern  journalism  in  the 
universities.  The  most  active  journalism  schools  are  at  the 
University  of  Mtinster,  the  University  of  Munich,  and  the  Free 
University  of  Berlin.  They  have  been  an  important  and  active 
segment  of  the  press  during  the  postwar  years,  acting  as  watch- 
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Table  2.    Selected  West  German  Periodicals 


Title  and  area  of  circulation 

Circulation 

Description 

Berliner  Montags  Echo  „ 
Berlin. 
Bild  am  Sonntag     _ 

45,000 

N.a. 

Weekly  publication  of  the  Free  Demo 
cratic  Party. 
Sunday    version    of    Axel    Springer's 

Federal  Republic. 
Christ  und  Welt 

70,000 

daily  Bild  Zeitung. 
Protestani>oriented  weekly  High-Qual 

Federal  Republic. 
Deutsche  Wncha 

15,000 

ity  news  coverage;  although  politi- 
tically  independent,  supports  Christ 
ian  Democratic  Union. 
Communist-front  weekly 

Bavaria. 
Frankfurter  Illustrierte  . 
Federal  Republic. 

Frau  und  Mutter 

530,000 
593,500 

One  of  the  more  serious  of  the  illus 
trated  magazines  with  mass  circu 
lation.    Affiliated    financially    with 
daily  Frankfurter  Neue  Presse. 
Catholic  women's  magazine. 

Federal  Republic. 
Handelsblatt 

35,000 

Triweekly    journal    for    businessmen. 

Federal  Republic. 

IBZ  (Illustrierte  Ber 
liner  Zeitung). 
Germany,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland. 
Mann  in  der  Zeit  
Federal  Republic. 
Metall 

112,000 

515,000 
1,600,000 

Good     political     coverage.      Issues 
monthly     supplement     in     English, 
French,  and  Spanish. 
Weekly    tabloid    magazine    with    fre 
quent  anti-Communist  articles. 

Strongly  Catholic,  pro-Christian  Dem 
ocratic  Union  monthly. 
Official     union     biweekly     for    metal 

Munchner  Illustrierte  ... 
Federal  Republic. 

Neue  Illustrierte  

410,000 
773,000 

workers.  Close  to  Social  Democratic 
Party. 
Weekly  illustrated  magazine  published 
by  same  group  at  Siiddeutsche  Zeit 
ung.  Independent;   anti-Nazi;   anti- 
military. 
Weekly  illustrated  magazine. 

Federal  Republic. 
Neue  Post  
Federal  Republic. 
Quick                   

525,500 

Do. 

Federal  Republic 
and  German- 
speaking  coun 
tries. 
Rheinischer  Merkur  
Federal  Republic. 

Simplicissimus    
Federal  Republic. 

1,013,900 
68,500 
100,000 

Do. 

Important  weekly,  considered  most  of 
ficial  mouthpiece  of  Adenauer  gov 
ernment.  High-level  news  and  poli 
tical  coverage. 
Satirical  cartoon  weekly  based  on  fa 
mous    journal    of    the    same   name 
which  flourished  in  the  late  1920*s. 
Hostile  to  Adenauer   and  Western 
policies. 
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.    Selected  West  German  Periodicals — Continued. 


Title  and  area  of  circulation   j    Circulation     j 


Description 


Der  Spi&ffel  ,  _  ...  
Federal  Republic. 

J7er  Stern  ,           

200,000 

930,000 

160,000 

47,000 
632,700 
109,000 
416,000 
55,000 

Very  influential  weekly  patterned  af 
ter  Time  Magazine.  Covers  politics, 
economics,     culture,    and    scandal; 
strongly   opposes    Adenauer;    often 
critical  of  United  States. 
One  of  top-circulation  illustrated  week 
ly  magazines.  Sensational  style;  of 
ten  critical  of  government,  but  usu 
ally  reliable  reporting. 
Illustrated  youth  quarterly. 

Weekly  publication  of  the  Social  Dem 
ocratic  Party. 
Weekly  illustrated  magazine. 

Official  weekly  publication  of  the  Ger 
man  Trade  Union  Federation. 
Labor  weekly  for  employees,  business 
men,  and  technicians. 
One  of  the  foremost  independent  poli 
tical  weeklies.  High-level  reporting 
and  political  analysis.  Owner  Gerd 
Bucerius    is    Christian    Democratic 
Union  Bundestag  deputy. 

Federal  Republic. 
Student  im  BUd  

Federal  Republic 
and  Switzerland. 
"VorvDQ-rtR 

Federal  Republic. 
Welt  am  Sannabend  
Federal  Republic. 
Welt  der  Arbeit 

Federal  Republic. 
Wirtsckaft  und  Wissen^ 
Federal  Republic. 
Dfc  7  eft 

Federal  Republic, 

Source:  Adapted  from  U.S.  Information  Agency,  The  West  German  Press:  A  Descriptive  List 
ing,  Mar.  13. 1958. 


dogs  of  the  press — defending-  its  freedom   and  criticizing  its 
shortcomings. 

The  Press  Agencies 

The  leading  press  agency,  and  the  only  domestic  one  which 
provides  worldwide  news  coverage,  is  the  Deutsche  Presse  Agentur 
(DPA) .  A  limited  corporation  whose  shares  are  owned  exclusively 
by  newspaper  publishers,  the  news  agency  is  entirely  independent 
of  Government  control  It  was  formed  in  September  1949  by  a 
merger  of  three  separate  news  agencies  which  had  been  set  up 
in  the  Western  Zones  by  the  French,  British,  and  Americans.  With 
correspondents  in  Bonn,  the  state  capitals,  and  in  foreign  capitals 
throughout  the  world,  DPA  ranks  in  service  with  the  leading 
agencies  of  other  countries. 

Books  and  Book  Publishing 

World  War  II  left  the  publishing  industry  bombed  and  its 
personnel  scattered.  Leipzig,  the  publishing  center,  was  within  the 
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Soviet  Zone  of  occupation,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  publishers 
of  international  repute  traveling  about  with  knapsacks  on  their 
backs  seeking  a  place  to  reestablish  their  firms.  The  uprooted  in 
dustry  is  still  without  a  real  center;  although  Frankfurt  is  its 
trade  center,  Hamburg  leads  in  actual  production,  and  many  other 
cities — notably  Wiesbaden,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  Cologne — are 
not  far  behind. 

The  licensing  regulations  applied  to  newspapers  applied  to  the 
book-publishing  industry  as  well,  but  recovery  of  the  book  trade 
was  considerably  slower  than  that  of  other  segments  of  the  press. 
Not  only  was  capital  lacking,  but  manuscripts  of  new  books  were 
rare,  paper  was  in  extremely  short  supply,  and  the  public  had  little 
money  to  spare  for  books. 

Not  until  1952  was  the  book-publishing  industry  back  on  its 
feet.  The  number  of  publishers  has  mushroomed  to  more  than 
2,000,  although  many  of  them  put  out  only  1  or  2  books  a  year, 
combining  book-publishing  operations  with  regular  job  printing. 
Frankfurt  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  Deutsche  Bibliothek,  the 
national  depository  of  publications  (similar  to  the  Library  of 
Congress)  to  replace  the  Deutsche  Biicherei  lost  to  the  Soviets. 
Also  at  Frankfurt  is  the  annual  International  Book  Fair,  where 
the  whole  profession  exhibits,  discusses,  buys,  and  sells  the  prod 
ucts  of  its  scattered  industry.  The  1959  International  Book  Fair, 
the  largest  since  the  war,  showed  20,476  titles  from  700  West 
German  publishers — not  far  from  the  28,000  average  production 
of  prosperous  prewar  years.  It  was  highlighted  by  the  presence 
of  900  foreign  publishers,  representing  32  nations,  including  East 
Germany  and  other  satellite  countries.  Ten  percent  of  the  titles 
were  translations.  The  scope  of  books  is  universal,  but  serious 
literary  works  maintain  their  traditional  lead.  Political  works 
have  decreased  to  only  1  percent  of  the  total  output.  Book  clubs 
are  well  patronized ;  in  1957  there  were  26  such  clubs,  called  "Book 
Communities,"  with  a  membership  of  2.4  million. 

The  tradition  of  fine  printing,  handsome  bindings,  and  superb 
color  reproductions  has  been  reestablished  within  the  past  5  years. 
However,  production  costs  and  the  postwar  paper  shortage  caused 
one  major  technical  change — the  public  will  now  accept  paper- 
bound  volumes  of  serious  as  well  as  popular  works.  Paperback 
editions,  first  put  out  by  S.  Fischer,  are  an  important  part  of  the 
book  market. 

Inexpensive  reprints  of  classical  and  popular  works  of  literature 
and  science  are  a  speciality  of  the  Reclam  Verlag  in  Stuttgart. 
The  Rowohlt  firm  in  Hamburg,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
licensed  publishers,  had  extraordinary  success  in  the  early  post- 
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war  years  with  books  published  in  newspaper  format  and  sold 
for  10  or  15  cents.  The  firm  still  specializes  in  translations  of 
American  and  French  contemporary  works  as  well  as  works  of 
new  German  authors.  It  has  recently  established  trade  relations 
with  East  Germany,  and  in  November  1959  the  firm's  owner, 
Ernst  Rowohlt,  was  publicly  awarded  an  honorary  doctoral  degree 
by  East  German  authorities. 

The  UHstein  Verlag  in  Berlin,  once  one  of  the  greatest  publish 
ing  enterprises  in  the  world,  is  back  in  operation  in  Templehof , 
which  the  Soviets  had  stripped  of  some  of  the  world's  most 
modem  rotary  presses.  The  firm  has  many  adversaries  in  the 
publishing  world  who  resent  the  restitution  to  the  Ullstein  family 
of  property  it  had  been  forced  by  the  Nazis  to  sell  in  1934  on 
favorable  terms  of  sale.  The  company  is  a  leading"  newspaper  and 
book  publisher,  but  it  is  not  the  giant  it  was  in  the  1920's. 

Libraries 

The  war  losses  of  German  libraries  were  tremendous.  Many 
important  works  were  destroyed  by  the  Nazi  purges,  by  wartime 
bombing  and  looting,  and  by  the  denazification  program  after 
World  War  II.  The  loss  to  the  Soviets  of  the  central  cataloguing 
agency  in  Leipzig  was  especially  damaging.  Part  of  the  rich 
collection  of  the  Prussian  State  Library  in  Berlin  was  also  lost 
to  the  Soviets,  but  most  of  it  had  been  moved  to  Marburg  during 
the  war  to  save  it  from  the  bombings. 

Traditionally,  public  libraries  have  existed  on  three  planes: 
The  Land  (state) ,  the  municipality,  and  the  university,  and  until 
the  rise  of  Hitler  their  control  was  in  local  hands.  In  1949  the 
Lander  were  again  given  responsibility  for  administering  their 
own  libraries,  but  the  Federal  Government  assists  with  a  small 
amount  of  funds  and  tries  to  synthesize  their  efforts. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  recreate  a  new  central  library,  a 
system  of  special  collections  was  introduced,  under  which  books 
were  distributed  to  individual  libraries  according  to  tradition  or 
special  studies  of  the  library  concerned.  As  a  result,  the  better 
libraries  are  dispersed.  The  Munich  State  Library,  with  2.5  million 
volumes,  is  the  largest  in  West  Germany.  The  collection  salvaged 
from  the  Prussian  State  Library  in  Berlin  is  still  at  Marburg  but 
is  scheduled  to  be  returned  to  West  Berlin.  The  principal  univer 
sity  libraries  are  at  Gottingen,  Cologne,  Frankfurt,  Heidelberg, 
and  Munich.  The  Federal  Archives  are  located  in  Koblenz  and  the 
archives  of  all  the  Lander  are  collected  in  Munich. 

In  addition  to  these  great  libraries,  each  community  has  its 
own  collection  of  books,  either  public  or  privately  endowed,  and 
well-patronized  commercial  lending  libraries.  The  building  of  the 
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local  library,  like  the  theater  and  schools,  is  usually  the  result  of 
communal  effort.  Churches,  industries,  and  trade  unions  are 
especially  active  in  this  field. 

The  Foreign  Press 

The  foreign  press  is  unrestricted  in  its  activities.  The  larger 
news  agencies — Associated  Press,  United  Press  International, 
Reuters,  and  Agence  France-Presse — all  have  correspondents  in 
Berlin,  Bonn,  and  the  other  major  cities.  The  German  papers  often 
subscribe  to  the  services  of  these  agencies  as  well  as  to  that  of 
the  DPA. 

Foreign  newspapers  and  magazines  can  be  bought  on  the  news 
stands  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Frankfurt,  and  Bonn,  and  the  leading 
international  periodicals  have  a  steady  following  among  the  intel 
lectual  and  political  leaders.  Foreign-language  newspapers  are 
available  for  the  small  ethnic  minorities.  The  Danish-speaking 
population  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  for  example,  has  its  own  daily 
newspaper. 

Informal  Communication 

Transmission  by  word  of  mouth  is  less  important  in  West 
Germany  than  in  East  Germany.  Rumors  are  printed  in  the  daily 
press  in  addition  to  being  passed  along  verbally,  and  the  print 
lends  them  greater  credence.  Only  in  West  Berlin,  where  secrets 
have  a  high  market  value,  does  informal  communication  play  a 
large  role. 

Radio  and  Television 

Radio  and  television  now  rival  the  press  as  prime  channels  of 
public  information.  There  are  approximately  15  million  radio 
receivers  in  the  Federal  Republic,  Saarland,  and  West  Berlin, 
giving  a  ratio  of  1  radio  to  every  3.7  persons — very  close  to  the 
l-to-3  ratio  of  daily  newspaper  circulation.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
people  are  regular  radio  listeners.  Almost  every  home  and  most 
public  meeting  places — restaurants,  bars,  and  coffeehouses — has  a 
radio,  and  many  industries  now  pipe  music  broadcasts,  interrupted 
only  by  brief  newscasts,  throughout  their  plants. 

Radio  broadcasting  is  under  the  control  of  nine  separate  net 
works  set  up  after  World  War  II  as  autonomous  public  corpora 
tions  responsible  to  the  Lander  which  they  serve.  In  the  American 
zone,  one  network  was  established  for  each  Land :  Bavarian  Radio 
(Munich),  Radio  Bremen,  Hessian  Radio  (Frankfurt),  and  South 
German  Radio  (Stuttgart).  The  British  and  French  each  created 
one  single  network  for  their  respective  zones :  Northwest  German 
Radio  (Hamburg,  Cologne)  and  Southwest  German  Radio  (Baden- 
Baden).  In  1955  the  extensive  broadcasting  area  of  Northwest 
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German  Radio,  which  had  dominated  the  others,  was  split  into 
two  corporations — North  German  Radio  (Hamburg)  and  West 
German  Radio  (Cologne).  West  Berlin  was  given  an  independent 
station  in  1954  when  the  Berlin  studios  of  Northwest  German 
Radio  were  transferred  to  municipal  control  and  called  Radio  Free 
Berlin.  Radio  Saarland  joined  the  West  German  networks  in  1957. 

The  administration,  financing,  and  program  control  of  these 
nine  networks  (in  an  area  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Oregon) 
present  complexities  which  have  yet  to  be  resolved.  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  decentralize  the  radio  system  and  to  avoid 
the  abuses  which  arose  when  radio  was  a  monopoly  of  the  Third 
Reich.  In  addition  to  the  regionalization,  the  corporations  are 
decentralized  administratively  into  three  agencies — a  broadcasting 
council,  an  administrative  council,  and  a  director.  The  law  requires 
that  the  broadcasting  council  of  each  corporation  contain  the 
broadest  representation  from  the  communities  they  serve.  In  some 
cases  the  council  members  are  appointed ;  in  others  they  are  elected 
by  the  Land  legislature.  Actually  the  composition  of  these  boards 
has  tended  to  parallel  party  representation  in  the  state  legislature ; 
thus  the  networks  are  constant  targets  for  criticism  by  the  opposi 
tion  parties  in  the  Land  governments. 

The  radio  networks  operate  almost  exclusively  on  the  income 
they  receive  from  licensing  fees  levied  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  each  radio  receiver.  This  fee  (DM2,  or  about  US  $0.50  per 
month)  is  collected  by  the  Federal  Postal  Service,  once  master  of 
the  whole  system  but  now  responsible  only  for  its  purely  technical 
operations.  The  Federal  Postal  Service  retains  about  20  percent 
of  the  collection  to  cover  administrative  costs  and  maintenance 
of  lines  and  installations.  Commercial  advertising  is  permitted 
by  most  of  the  Lander  but  on  a  very  small  scale  and  usually  only 
on  the  "light"  programs. 

Because  funds  are  prorated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
licensed  radios  in  the  various  broadcasting  areas,  the  densely 
populated  regions  of  northwest  Germany  and  Bavaria  have  re 
ceived  the  lion's  share  of  income,  whereas  the  other  networks  have 
operated  at  a  loss.  In  1954,  threatened  by  federal  intervention,  the 
networks  began  to  cooperate  in  a  more  even  distribution  of  funds ; 
nevertheless,  great  inequities  still  exist,  for  instance,  between  the 
wealthy  West  German  Radio,  which  is  reported  to  have  a  nest- 
egg  of  DM80  million  and  Radio  Bremen,  which  can  scarcely  pay 
its  bills.  Only  Radio  Free  Berlin  is  directly  subsidized. 

Although  programs  are  created  and  broadcast  independently  by 
each  network,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  program  exchange.  The 
only  continuing  joint  venture  of  the  radio  networks  is  the  special 
shortwave  broadcast  to  foreign  countries  called  "Deutsche  Welle" 
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(German  Wave)  (see  ch.  25,  Propaganda).  This  is  the  only 
German-language  program  broadcast  abroad  by  West  Germany. 
Its  editorial  offices  are  in  Cologne,  and  the  transmitter  is  at  the 
Norden  Osterloog  radio  station  in  Ostfriesland.  The  Federal 
Government  has  long  sought  to  bring  the  "Deutsche  Welle"  under 
its  control,  and  this  is  one  of  the  issues  under  consideration  in  a 
proposed  Federal  broadcasting  law. 

Domestic  programs  are  varied  and  are  geared  to  the  tastes  of 
the  radio  audience.  Some  of  the  networks,  North  German  Radio 
particularly,  have  conducted  extensive  surveys  of  their  listeners  to 
find  out  what  they  want  to  hear.  A  total  of  18  different  programs 
are  broadcast,  but  they  are  not  all  audible  throughout  the  Federal 
Republic.  Light  music  and  entertainment  are  preferred,  although 
at  least  half  the  listeners  tune  in  regularly  to  newscasts,  particu 
larly  where  they  include  local  news.  About  half  the  broadcasts 
are  devoted  to  news,  political  commentaries,  panel  discussions, 
and  interviews. 

During  election  campaigns,  political  parties  are  given  equal 
broadcasting  time.  North  German  Radio  and  West  German  Radio 
have  pioneered  in  a  special  cultural  night  program  patterned  after 
both  the  BBC  Third  Program  and  the  French  experimental  pro 
gram.  But  aside  from  this  and  a  few  adventures  in  broadcasting 
special  events,  the  radio  networks  have  followed  public  opinion 
more  than  they  have  formed  it.  Their  cumbersome  organizational 
structure  and  their  immediate  responsibility  to  the  Lander  have 
tended  to  keep  programs  on  the  conservative  side. 

The  entire  radio  industry  has  been  heavily  handicapped  by  the 
unfavorable  allocation  of  wavelengths  to  Germany  at  the  Copen 
hagen  conference  in  1948.  To  overcome  restrictions  imposed  by 
poor  locations  in  the  medium-  and  long-wave  bands,  the  West 
German  networks  early  began  to  utilize  FM  channels  (known  in 
Germany  as  IJKW-Ultrakurzivelle-ultrSiShoYiwsive) .  The  West 
German  FM  system  is  now  the  most  highly  developed  in  Europe ; 
60  percent  of  the  licensed  radio  sets  in  1957  were  equipped  to  re 
ceive  it,  and  virtually  all  of  the  new  sets  being  manufactured 
(about  3  million  a  year)  include  FM  reception  bands.  In  1952,  at 
Stockholm,  West  Germany  was  allocated  246  FM  stations  within 
the  provisions  of  a  European  radio  agreement;  two-thirds  of  the 
network  is  now  based  on  ultrahigh-frequency  transmissions. 

Foreign  Radio  Stations 

Foreign  broadcasting  activities  within  the  borders  of  the 
Federal  Republic  are  permitted  by  special  agreement  between 
West  Germany  and  the  Western  Powers.  After  the  Paris  Accords 
of  1955,  the  Americans  and  the  British  wished  to  maintain  their 
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broadcasting  networks  for  troops  still  stationed  in  the  country. 
The  largest  network  is  the  American  Armed  Forces  Network, 
with  headquarters  at  Munich,  which  broadcasts  in  English.  This 
network  is  still  far  more  popular  with  German  audiences,  especi 
ally  among  young  people,  than  are  the  German  stations,  primarily 
because  it  devotes  so  much  broadcast  time  to  popular  music. 

Special  agreements  were  also  negotiated  to  maintain  the  broad 
casting  studies  of  Radio  Free  Europe  (Munich),  whose  propa 
ganda  broadcasts  are  directed  to  the  Soviet-controlled  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  West  Berlin,  RIAS  (Radio  in  the  American  Sector)  vies  with 
the  German  Radio  Free  Berlin  in  listener  popularity.  RIAS  is 
the  only  local  German-language  broadcast  maintained  by  the 
United  States  (see  ch.  25,  Propaganda) . 

Television 

The  first  West  German  telecast  was  made  in  December  1952 
from  studios  of  the  Northwest  German  Radio  network.  By  1955 
the  other  networks  had  joined  to  form  an  interregional  network, 
transmitting  along  Federal  telephone  cables  with  relays  at  50- 
kilometer  intervals.  Television  registration  with  a  license  fee  of 
DM5  ($1.20)  per  month,  was  120,000  in  1955;  in  1958  it  was 
1.5  million,  almost  doubling  in  1  year  alone,  and  the  present  rate 
of  new  viewers  is  estimated  to  be  60,000  per  month. 

The  nine  regional  corporations  jointly  sponsor  the  one  domestic 
television  program  available  to  West  German  viewers.  The  actual 
operation  of  the  television  program  is  in  the  hands  of  two  com 
mittees — one  for  technical  aspects,  the  other  for  programing — 
whose  members  are  drawn  from  the  administrative  boards  of  the 
nine  member  networks.  Each  regional  corporation  is  given  a  per 
centage  of  television  time  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  radio 
sets  in  its  area.  Under  this  plan,  West  German  Radio  (Cologne) 
with  its  4  million  radio  listeners  and  nearly  700,000  televiewers 
leads  in  program  production. 

The  regular  national  program  is  very  short — about  3  hours  each 
evening,  starting  at  7:15  p.m.  with  a  half  hour  of  light  entertain 
ment,  followed  by  news,  panel  discussions,  special  sporting  events, 
or  a  film.  Regional  shows  and  telecasts  of  sports  or  public  functions 
appear  during  the  day.  The  most  spectacular  program  the  network 
produced  was  its  3-day  continuous  telecast  of  the  Bundestag  debate 
on  ratification  of  the  Paris  Treaty  in  1955. 

The  cost  of  setting  up  the  television  network  has  been  borne  by 
the  nine  networks,  who  use  their  reserve  radio  license  revenues 
as  well  as  the  television  fees  and  sometimes  borrow  from  private 
sources.  Because  of  the  high  television  fee,  many  owners  avoid 
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registration.  To  bring  in  more  revenue,  advertising*  has  been 
permitted  on  the  evening  program,  but  it  is  limited  to  only  6 
minutes  (at  the  rate  of  DM12,000  per  minute  in  an  area  with 
450,000  sets) . 

Even  more  than  radio,  television  has  been  closely  watched  by 
the  political  parties  to  be  certain  that  its  policies  are  carefully 
balanced.  Consequently  the  majority  of  programs  are  of  an  ab 
solutely  "safe"  nature:  Politically  balanced  panels,  light  comedy, 
sports,  and  home  economics.  Its  documentaries  are  usually  serious 
lectures  illustrated  with  animated  diagrams.  Quiz  programs  are 
popular,  but  at  the  insistance  of  church  groups  the  prizes  are  fairly 
modest  (the  highest  is  DM6,000). 

The  West  German  network  is  part  of  the  Eurovision  coopera 
tive  scheme,  which  arranges  joint  transmission  of  special  events 
(such  as  the  Coronation  in  1953)  for  all-Europe  reception.  Along 
the  eastern  border,  viewers  can  pick  up  East  German  programs, 
which  are  said  to  be  of  high  quality  although  heavily  doused  with 
propaganda  (see  ch.  25,  Propaganda) . 

Reorganization  and  the  Role  of  the  Government 

In  the  fall  of  1959  the  Federal  Government  proposed  a  Federal 
radio  and  television  bill  which  aroused  heated  debate  in  press 
and  radio  circles.  The  law  would  establish  three  new  Federal 
agencies:  One  for  shortwave  transmissions  to  foreign  countries 
(taking  over  the  "Deutsche  Welle")  ;  another  for  an  all-German 
radio  station  with  headquarters  in  Berlin ;  the  third  for  a  second 
national  television  program,  with  headquarters  at  Frankfurt. 
The  agencies  would  be  joined  administratively  in  a  public  corpora 
tion  called  the  German  Radio  &  Television  Broadcasting  Co. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  that  the  Federal  Government  was  in 
this  manner  usurping  the  rights  of  the  Lander  or  was  attempting 
to  establish  a  new  central  propaganda  agency,  a  complicated 
system  of  representative  councils,  paralleling  the  structure  of  the 
regional  networks  was  proposed  for  its  administration. 

A  complex  structure  with  intricate  checks  and  balances,  the 
Federal  network  was  designed  to  avoid  criticism  that  the  Federal 
Government  might  encroach  upon  freedom  of  the  airwaves.  Its 
national  programs  would  merely  supplement  the  regional  ones. 
The  Government  complained  that  the  regional  broadcasting  com 
panies,  because  of  their  structure,  could  not  speak  for  all  of  Ger 
many.  Especially  in  the  case  of  the  "Deutsche  Welle,"  it  was  felt 
that  they  had  failed  to  establish  a  satisfactory  program  for  foreign 
listeners.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  this  program,  already 
under  the  joint  direction  of  West  German  Radio,  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  the  Federal  Press  and  Information  Office,  should  be  expanded 
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and  publicly  financed  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ment. 

According  to  the  Government,  the  establishment  of  Radio  Ger 
many  (Deutschland-Funk)  would  fill  the  present  need  for  a  broad 
casting  station  which  could  speak  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  As 
a  longwave  station  with  headquarters  in  West  Berlin,  financed 
partly  by  a  share  in  radio  license  revenues,  it  would  help  to  stem 
the  flow  of  propaganda  from  the  East.  (In  November  1959,  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  formally  opposed  the  locating  of  such  a 
station  in  Berlin.) 

The  second  television  program,  to  be  called  Television  Germany 
(Deutschland-Fernsehen),  would  give  the  country  wider  coverage 
— which  the  regional  corporations  cannot  afford — and  would  pre 
sent  the  regional  network  with  competition  which  should  increase 
the  quality  of  its  program.  Revenues  would  come  entirely  from 
commercial  advertising,  and  programs  would  be  produced  by  con 
tracting  companies.  In  October  1959,  apparently  as  a  result  of 
Federal  pressure,  the  wealthy  West  German  Radio  announced 
that  it  would  offer  a  second  television  program  in  the  spring  of 
1951. 

In  spite  of  its  efforts  to  accommodate  all  factions,  the  Govern 
ment  was  severely  criticized  for  the  bill,  and  it  was  defeated  in 
the  Bundesrat.  The  Lander  called  it  unconstitutional,  and  the 
Social  Democrats  feared  that  the  political  independence  of  broad 
casting  would  be  undermined.  Many  groups,  including  church  and 
civic  associations,  were  uneasy  about  opening  a  door  to  widespread 
commercial  advertising.  The  regional  broadcasting  companies  op 
posed  the  plan  because  it  would  mean  a  redistribution  and  reduc 
tion  of  their  radio  revenue  as  well  as  the  end  of  their  broadcasting 
monopoly.  Nevertheless,  the  Federal  Government  appeared  confi 
dent  that  eventually  it  would  win  the  debate;  it  had  already  in 
structed  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Communications  to  start  build 
ing  the  new  installations  which  the  Federal  network  would  require. 

Films 

The  film  industry,  which  once  rivaled  Hollywood  in  the  popu 
larity  of  its  output,  is  still  struggling  to  get  back  on  its  feet. 
Under  the  Third  Reich  it  was  a  huge  Government  monopoly  and 
an  important  instrument  of  Nazi  propaganda.  After  the  war  it 
was  seized  by  the  Allies,  completely  decartelized,  and  the  bits 
and  pieces  were  sold  to  private  investors  (with  foreign  capital 
limited  to  25  percent) .  With  the  help  of  Government  subsidies, 
film  production  is  gradually  increasing,  but  the  quality  of  post 
war  films  has  been  generally  mediocre. 

Decentralization  and  a  chronic  lack  of  capital  are  the  main 
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complaints  of  the  West  German  film  Industry.  The  specter  of  UFA 
(Universum-Film-AG),  the  giant  cartel  which  dominated  the  in 
dustry  in  prewar  days,  still  hangs  over  the  new  film  enterprises, 
which  are  strictly  forbidden  to  pool  their  resources.  In  the  mean 
time,  production  costs  have  increased  rapidly,  and  the  individual 
companies  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  stay  within  their 
meager  budgets* 

Severe  competition  from  foreign  films  has  aggravated  their  pre 
carious  standing.  In  1957,  foreign  imports  outnumbered  domestic 
films  4  to  1  (418  to  111)  with  American  imports  (221)  leading 
the  foreign  field. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  Lander,  which  share  respon 
sibility  for  cultural  enterprises,  have  heavily  subsidized  the  in 
dustry.  That  the  films  selected  for  Government  assistance  (usually 
in  the  form  of  tax  rebate,  sometimes  a  direct  subsidy)  must  meet 
certain  "cultural"  and  "democratic"  specifications  imposes  an  in 
direct  censorship  on  the  industry.  Producers  seeking  Government 
aid  have  turned  more  and  more  to  production  of  "safe"  cultural 
shorts  and  documentaries  rather  than  full-length  feature  films. 
In  1957,  of  the  103  full-length  films  produced,  only  9  were  con 
sidered  worthwhile  enough  to  receive  Government  aid;  but  of 
the  445  short  films  made,  283  were  subsidized. 

About  35  major  companies  and  as  many  smaller  ones  are  pro 
ducing  films  in  the  scattered  studios  of  Munich,  West  Berlin, 
Wiesbaden,  Gottingen,  and  Hamburg.  The  average  cost  of  a  black- 
and-white  feature  is  about  $240,000,  which  is  low  by  U.  S.  stand 
ards  but  prohibitive  for  small  companies,  which  cannot  afford  to 
risk  their  capital.  One  solution — unsuitable  for  the  long-range 
future  of  the  industry — has  been  coproduction  with  foreign  firms 
or  the  leasing  of  production  facilities.  The  technical  excellence  of 
filmmaking,  backed  by  West  Germany's  optical  and  photographic 
industries,  and  favorable  production  costs  have  drawn  many  for 
eign  filmmakers  to  West  Germany  in  the  past  decade.  There  is  a 
strong  belief  within  the  industry  and  the  Government  that  the 
only  effective  solution  to  the  film  industry's  difficulties  would  be 
the  reestablishment  of  UFA. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  domestic  product  has  been  generally 
innocuous:  Light  comedy,  sentimental  drama,  and  mysteries  are 
favored  by  97  percent  of  the  moviegoing  public.  Eighty-seven  per 
cent  also  like  the  news  shorts,  and  especially  the  sports  revues, 
which  accompany  each  feature  showing. 

The  industry  has  adopted  voluntary  censorship,  wielded  by  the 
FSK  (Freiwillige  Selbstkontrolle) ,  which  represents  the  churches, 
the  youth  organizations,  the  Lander,  and  the  Bund.  Its  very  strict 
regulations  have  kept  films  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  but 
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they  have  also  fostered  mediocrity  and  stifled  the  artistic  genius 
which  in  the  1920's  made  Germany  a  leader  in  motion-picture 
development. 

In  spite  of  the  poor  quality  of  domestic  films,  the  German  public 
flocks  to  their  showings.  In  1957  the  total  attendance  figures  were 
close  to  826  million.  The  average  West  German  sees  14.3  movies  a 
year,  compared  with  8  before  the  war.  In  West  Berlin,  movie  at 
tendance  is  even  higher,  with  an  average  of  26,5  movies  per  per 
son  per  year. 

The  seating  capacity  of  movie  houses  has  expanded  rapidly 
from  about  1,150  theaters  with  402,000  seats  at  the  end  of  the 
war  to  nearly  7,000  theaters  in  1957  with  a  total  seating  capacity 
of  close  to  3  million.  For  the  4,000  villages  which  have  no  perma 
nent  theaters,  enterprising  distributors  send  portable  projectors 
to  carry  the  latest  films  to  every  community. 

The  Theater 

The  local  theater  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  Ger 
man  cultural  life,  and  after  World  War  II  the  municipal  theater 
was  usually  one  of  the  first  buildings  to  be  rebuilt.  In  1957  there 
were  more  than  200  permanent  theaters — more  than  in  any  other 
European  country. 

Very  few  theaters  are  self-supporting;  in  1957,  124  theaters 
were  maintained  through  subsidies  from  both  the  Lander  and  the 
communes,  for  each  town  is  intensely  proud  of  its  theater.  In  spite 
of  competition  from  radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures,  theatri 
cal  events  of  all  types  draw  a  heavy  following:  20  million  West 
Germans  attended  some  type  of  theatrical  performance  during 
the  1957-58  season. 

Financially,  the  regularly  staged  festivals,  which  have  strong 
local  support  as  well  as  heavy  tourist  attendance,  are  the  most  suc 
cessful  theatrical  productions.  From  a  point  of  view  of  intellectual 
activity,  however,  the  whole  field  is  relatively  barren. 

The  only  theater  which  is  really  alive  is  represented  by  a  very 
small  group  of  8  or  10  political  cabarets  in  the  large  cities,  which 
keenly  criticize  national  politics  and  publicly  probe  the  conscience 
of  a  complacent,  passive  public  which  tends  to  shun  responsibility 
for  both  past  and  present.  Using  their  wit,  satire,  and  dramatic 
skill,  the  cabaret  actors  have  dared  to  say  the  things  that  the 
press  consistently  ignores.  The  public  they  reach  is  very  small — 
a  few  thousand  a  year — but  the  fact  that  they  exist  uncensored 
is  an  indication  that  not  all  information  channels  are  politically 
and  intellectually  dormant. 
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EAST  GEBHANY 

The  East  German  Government  considers  that  mass  communica 
tions  media  are  organized  and  operated  primarily  to  mold  public 
opinion  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  state.  Highly  centralized  state 
control  of  all  media  of  communications  is  an  axiom  of  any  totali 
tarian  rule,  and  in  this  respect  the  residents  of  East  Germany 
have  experienced  no  basic  change  in  the  temper  of  their  public 
information  from  the  Nazi  era  to  the  present  Communist  regime. 

All  communications  media  are  operated  through  a  tightly  knit, 
complex  network  of  information  controls  which  include  the  entire 
Party  organization.  The  nerve  center  for  these  controls  is  the 
Department  of  Agitation  and  Propaganda  (Agitprop)  attached 
to  the  central  committee  of  the  ruling  Socialist  Unity  (Communist) 
Party  (Sozialistische  Einheitspartei  Deutschlands — SED).  Its 
various  sections  plan  and  control  information  distributed  through 
the  press,  radio,  films,  and  books  (see  ch.  25,  Propaganda) . 

Other  Government  agencies  contribute  to  the  overall  controls. 
The  Ministry  of  Public  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
coordinate  the  cultural  aims  of  art,  literature,  and  motion  pictures. 
The  Ministry  of  Culture  regiments  the  publishing  industry  and 
controls  the  libraries.  The  dissemination  of  information  through 
private  means,  including  personal  letters,  is  under  Post  Office 
and  the  police  surveillance.  Only  publications  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  are  allowed  general  distribution.  Posses 
sion  of  prohibited  material  or  reception  of  radio  and  television 
broadcasts  from  the  West  brings  severe  penalties. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  theoretically  guaranteed  in  article 
9  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  all  citizens  the  right  to  express 
their  opinions  "openly  and  publicly  within  the  limits  of  the  laws 
applicable  to  all."  Censorship  is  constitutionally  "abolished"  in 
the  same  paragraph. 

Actually  there  is  no  freedom  of  expression  nor  is  there  free 
access  to  information  from  outside  the  Soviet  orbit.  The  freedom 
which  the  Communists  claim  to  have  established  is  only  the  free 
dom  to  see  and  hear  the  propaganda  issued  by  the  Party.  And  in 
view  of  the  increasing  pressures  to  participate  in  the  mass  or 
ganizations  and  the  inability  to  escape  from  blaring  radios  and 
the  ever-present  posters,  this  is  more  regimentation  than  freedom. 

The  public  appears  not  to  resent  these  controls  too  strongly 
but  accepts  them  as  part  of  the  inevitable  order.  Conditioned  to 
propaganda  through  long  years  of  Nazi  and  Soviet  domination, 
they  tend  to  discount  a  portion  of  everything  they  hear  and  see 
and  to  rely  a  great  deal  on  informal  communication — word  of 
mouth  and  reading  between  the  lines.  But  because  of  the  intensity 
of  the  propaganda  barrage  directed  at  them  from  every  angle, 
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they  necessarily  have  a  distorted  picture  of  the  world  beyond 
their  borders. 

The  Press 

No  publication  can  appear  without  a  license  issued  by  the  state 
Press  Office,  an  adjunct  of  Agitprop  camouflaged  as  a  Government 
department  and  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Minister  President. 

The  licensing  procedures  are  a  carryover  from  the  early  oc 
cupation  policy  in  all  four  zones.  Like  the  British,  the  Soviet  mili 
tary  government  licensed  only  party  publications— first  those  of 
the  SED,  then  those  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  and  the  Christian 
Democratic  party  presses.  The  latter  are  the  so-called  "bourgeois" 
parties  artificially  maintained  by  the  regime  to  support  the  fiction 
that  democratic  representation  actually  exists  (see  ch.  21,  Political 
Dynamics).  Their  newspapers  claim  to  be  free  of  Government 
control  but  are  subject  to  the  same  central  editing  as  the  official 
SED  papers. 

Newspapers  are  concerned  less  with  giving  an  account  of  cur 
rent  events,  than  with  selecting  and  interpreting  the  events  that 
do  credit  to  the  regime  and  reflect  Socialist  progress  or  reveal 
the  forces  retarding  it.  The  "line"  is  established  by  Agitprop  and 
is  disseminated  to  all  editorial  offices  through  its  vast  and  intri 
cate  network.  Every  article,  every  line  appearing  in  the  nation's 
press  is  deliberately  contrived  to  achieve  a  certain  planned  effect. 
To  this  end,  all  publications  are  governed  by  Agitprop's  long-term 
"perspective  plans,"  broken  down  into  quarterly,  monthly,  and 
weekly  plans,  and  "argumentation  lines/1  which  guide  the  jour 
nalist  in  commenting  on  the  day's  news.  What  in  the  West  is  con 
sidered  local  news — local  events  of  general  interest — are  taken 
care  of  by  announcements  in  the  daily  bulletins  of  the  factories, 
farm  collectives,  and  machine-tractor  stations  (see  ch.  25,  propa 
ganda)  . 

The  result  is  a  deadening  uniformity  that  blankets  the  press 
on  all  levels.  Unity  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  single  state  news 
agency  —  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Nachrichtendienst  (ADN)  — 
which  is  the  main  source  of  news  for  all  newspapers  except  the 
top  Party  organs  which  have,  in  addition,  their  Party  press  bureau. 
Founded  in  1946  as  a  limited  corporation  (like  its  sister  agencies 
in  the  other  zones),  ADN  was  taken  over  by  the  state  in  1953 
and  is  now  closely  tied  to  the  central  Soviet  agency,  TASS.  Its  only 
correspondents  are  in  the  Federal  Eepublic  and  in  the  larger  capi 
tals  of  Communist-dominated  countries,  but  it  receives  dispatches 
from  Reuters  and  from  Communist  or  Communist-front  papers 
in  the  West  and  summaries  of  news  from  the  regional  and  local 
East  German  press.  It  edits  the  news  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
for  the  day  and  distributes  it  to  the  country's  press. 
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The  39  dally  newspapers  are  organized  both  vertically  and 
horizontally.  Their  outstanding  characteristic  is  specialization — 
a  vertical  division  into  separate  fields  of  interest.  Nearly  every 
major  organization  and  activity  publishes  newspapers  or  journals 
for  its  membership :  The  ministries,  labor  unions,  mass  organize 
tions,  and  the  political  parties.  The  main  SED  organ,  Neues 
Deutschland,  is  the  only  daily  paper  addressed  to  the  public  at 
large.  It  is  required  reading  for  all  Party  members,  serves  as  a 
model  for  all  other  newspapers,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the  public 
as  the  official  Government  mouthpiece. 

The  paper  is  published  in  East  Berlin  in  2  editions — 1  for  the 
capital  and  1  for  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Zone — with  a  combined 
circulation  of  600,000.  Available  at  newsstands  and  by  individual 
subscription,  it  is  also  found  on  public  bulletin  boards  and  in  the 
reading  rooms  and  libraries  of  practically  every  organization.  A 
special  supplement,  devoted  mainly  to  sports  and  popular  features 
(Vorwarts),  is  published  each  Monday, 

Two  other  papers — Berliner  Zeitung  (morning)  and  BZ  dm 
Abend  (evening) — are  nationally  important,  although  their  cir 
culation  is  limited  to  Berlin,  and  both  are  published  "privately" 
by  Hermann  Leupold,  a  strong  SED  member.  Ostensibly  nonpar- 
tisan  and  "independent,"  the  papers  are  printed  at  the  Berliner 
Verlag,  a  publishing  house  owned  by  Zentrag,  the  SED  holding 
company.  They  have  a  combined  circulation  of  580,000  and  have 
strong  popular  appeal  (amusement,  news,  and  features),  The 
Soviet-sponsored  Berlin  newspaper  Tdglische  Rundschau  was  dis 
continued  in  1955. 

The  other  36  dailies,  besides  addressing  a  special  audience,  are 
divided  horizontally  on  national,  regional,  and  local  levels  (see 
table  3) .  Each  major  organization  is  represented  with  one  pub 
lication  at  each  level.  The  national  papers,  all  published,  in  East 
Berlin,  carry  the  official  views  of  the  authorities  and  serve  as 
models  for  lower  echelons.  The  regional  and  local  press,  published 
in  each  of  the  major  cities,  repeats  the  general  news  with  an 
emphasis  on  local  matters.  Often  the  regional  press  distributes 
matrices  that  are  used  with  slight  changes  as  local  editions — 
forming  an  eastern  counterpart  to  West  Germany's  "boiler  plate" 
press. 

The  dull  uniformity  of  the  newspapers,  their  lack  of  humor,  the 
absence  of  human-interest  features,  the  constant  propaganda,  and 
its  Communist  jargon  have  made  newspapers  an  unpopular  me 
dium.  The  regime  releases  only  total  circulation  figures;  their 
breakdown  is  a  state  secret,  but  of  the  official  3.5  million  circula 
tion  of  the  daily  press,  it  is  estimated  that  over  2.6  million  are 
SED  or  SED-affiliated  papers. 
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The  pressure  to  increase  circulation  is  constant,  and  probably 
the  majority  of  non-Party  members  have  subscribed  to  Party 
newspapers  under  duress ;  not  to  subscribe  would  be  risky  and  to 
cancel  a  subscription  would  be  folly.  In  an  attempt  to  make  the 
newspapers  more  palatable,  the  Communists  since  1953  have  in 
troduced  many  bourgeois  features;  serialized  novels,  illustrated 
supplements,  and  even  comic  strips.  But  because  of  their  obvious 
propaganda  content  they  have  failed  to  attract  new  readers. 

Table  S.     The  East  German  Daily  Press 


Title 

Publisher  ! 

Location 

Circulation 

East  Berlin: 
Xeues  Deutschland 

SED 

East  Berlin 

600  000 

Berliner  Zeltung 

SED-affiliated 

do.. 

400  000 

BZ  am  Abend 

do 

do  

180  000 

Neue  Zeit 

CDU  

do. 

50  000 

Der  Morgen   .                      .  . 

LDP 

do. 

50  000 

National-Zeitung  

NDP  

..do  

50  000 

Tribtine     

FDGB  

do  

125  000 

Junge  "Welt 

FDJ 

do 

150  000 

Bsuern-Echo 

DBD 

do 

100  000 

Brandenburg: 
Lausitzer  Rundschau  

SED  

Cottbus 

111  000 

Markische  Volksstimme  

do  

Potsdam  .  .  . 

120  000 

Neuer  Tag  

do  

Frankfurt  /Oder  . 

Unknown 

Markische  Union 

CDU 

Potsdam 

20  000 

Brandenburgische  Neueste.  .  . 

NDP  

do  

24,000 

Nachrichten. 

Saxony-  Anhalt  : 
Freiheit  

SED  . 

Halle   .  . 

185  000 

Vol  ksstl  m  in  ft 

..do  

Magdeburg 

180  000 

Der  Neue  Weg  

CDU...    . 

Halle 

23  000 

Liberal-Demokratische  

LDP  

do 

40  000 

Zeitung. 
Mitteldeutsche  Neueste  

NDP  

do 

13  000 

Nachrichten. 

Saxony: 
Freie  Presse  

SED 

Zwickau 

Unknown 

Leipziger  Volkszeitung  

do  

Leipzig 

Unknown 

Sachsische  Zeitung  

do 

Dresden 

150  000 

Volksstimme  

do 

Chemnitz 

Unknown 

Nova  Doba  (Sorb)  

SED-affiliated 

Bautzen 

5  000 

Die  Union  

CDU 

J~)rps(ieriL 

AA    000 

Sachsisches  Tageblatt  

LDP 

do 

50  000 

Sachsische  Neueste  

NDP 

do 

34  000 

Nachrichten. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  S.     The  East  German  Daily  Press — Continued. 


Title 

Publisher  l 

Location 

Circulation 

Thuringia: 
Das  Freie  Wort  

SED  

Suh! 

Unknown 

Das  Volk  

do 

Erfurt 

280  000 

Volkswacht 

do 

Gera 

Unknown 

Thiiringer  Tageblatt 

CDU 

"Weimar 

24  OCX) 

Thiiringische  Landeszeitung  . 

LDP  

do.. 

25,000 

Thiiiinger  Neueste. 

NDP 

do 

40  000 

Nachrichten. 

Mecklenburg: 
Freie  Erde  

SED  

Neustrelitz  .  . 

95,000 

Ostsee-Zeitung  

do  

Rostock  . 

210,000 

Schweriner  Volkszeitung  

do  

Schwerin.  . 

98,000 

Der  Demokrat 

CDU 

Rostock 

22  000 

^Torddeutsche  Zeitung 

LDP 

Schwerin 

14,000 

Norddeutsche  Neueste 

NDP 

Rostock 

9,000 

Nachrichten. 

i  Key  to  Party  abbreviations. 

SED— Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party. 

CDU — Christian  Democratic  Union  (of  East  Germany) . 

LDP — Liberal  Democratic  Party. 

NDP — National  Democratic  Party. 

FDGB — Free  German  Trade  Union  Association. 

FD  j — Free  German  Youth. 

DBD — German  Peasant  Party. 

Source:   Adapted   from  E,   M.   Herrmann,   Die  Presse  in  der  Sowjetischen.  Besatzungazone 
Deutschlanda  (The  Press  in  the  Soviet  Occupation  Zone  of  Germany) ,  pp.  124, 125. 


Another  reason  for  the  relatively  low  circulation  figures  is  the 
continued  shortage  of  newsprint,  which  is  allocated  to  each  news 
paper  by  the  state.  The  control  of  paper  is  an  effective  means  of 
censorship,  not  only  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  but  for  books. 
If  a  newspaper,  journal,  or  publisher  does  not  conform  to  the 
state's  desires,  it  gets  no  paper.  After  its  creation  in  1946,  the 
SED  manipulated  the  newsprint  action  to  assist  the  newly  formed 
party.  Newsprint  distribution  figures  are  a  closely  kept  secret, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  SED  now  receives  about  80  percent 
of  the  total  supply. 

The  average  size  of  the  daily  paper  is  six  to  eight  pages  for 
the  SED  press  and  four  to  six  for  the  others.  Page  1  carries  the 
prescribed  argumentation  lines  in  stories  of  national  interest. 
Page  two  carries  local  and  editorial  comments.  Pages  three  and 
four  carry  the  Party  line  into  special  areas,  with  feature  articles 
on  unusual  achievements  (or  failures)  in  industry  and  science. 
Page  5  gives  the  international  news,  limited  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
West  Germany,  and  the  satellites  unless  an  event  of  propaganda 
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value  has  occurred  in  the  West.  Page  6  contains  sports,  entertain 
ment,  and  cultural  news. 

Although  the  layout  is  less  conservative  than  in  the  West 
German  press,  typography  generally  is  poor.  Photographs  are 
generously  used,  but  reproduction  is  poor,  and  the  pictures 
to  be  repetitious — Party  leaders  or  happy  workers  over  fulfilling 
their  norm.  Color  photography  is  rare  and  of  poor  quality  when  it 
appears.  Only  Roman  type  is  used  in  printing-  (the  Gothic  is  re 
garded  as  archaic) .  Commercial  advertising  and  personal  notices 
are  rare  and  restricted  mainly  to  advertisements  by  nationalized 
industries  and  to  "men  wanted"  ads  placed  by  the  many  husband 
seekers. 

Journalists 

Journalists  are  carefully  trained  at  the  special  journalism 
institute  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  since  1954  only  those 
who  have  passed  the  institute's  examination  can  qualify  for  edi 
torial  posts  throughout  the  country.  Students  are  recruited  from 
among  the  workers  and  peasants,  and  when  they  reach  the 
professional  level  they  must  join  the  journalism  union  (Associa 
tion  of  the  German  Press — VDP) ,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Free 
German  Trade  Union  Association. 

The  number  of  Party-trained  professional  journalists  is  rela 
tively  small.  The  majority  of  reporters  who  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  new-style  journalism  are  the  people's  correspondents  (Volks- 
korrespondenten) .  These  are  workers,  office  employees,  and  even 
very  young  students  who  are  responsible  for  local  reporting.  Paid 
by  the  word,  these  "grassroots  reporters"  inform  the  Party  of 
local  activities  in  regular  letters  to  their  editors.  Neues  Deutsch- 
land  has  more  than  1,000  official  people's  correspondents;  in 
addition,  many  readers  write  unsolicited  letters  to  the  editor. 
Other  newspapers  average  200  to  500  correspondents.  Some  are 
trained,  others  are  not,  but  as  a  whole  they  are  effective  informants 
and  a  powerful  instrument  of  Party  control. 

Almost  all  periodicals  are  official  publications  of  some  state 
monopoly.  In  1956  there  were  409  periodicals  in  East  Germany, 
compared  to  5,630  in  West  Germany.  All  the  journals  are  centrally 
directed  and  controlled  and  contain  the  same  political  themes, 
although  the  format  and  levels  of  sophistication  vary. 

Book  Publishing 

Publishing  is  a  state  monopoly  under  the  technical  control  of 
the  Ministry  of  Culture,  although  the  content  of  new  writing  is 
directed  by  Agitprop.  Books  are  published  in  accordance  with 
the  perspective  plans  drawn  up  by  Agitprop  so  that  the  literary 
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output  fills  the  needs  of  scientific,  cultural,  and  political  planning. 

In  1955  there  were  117  publishing  companies,  of  which  only  a 
dozen  remained  in  private  hands.  Because  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
controls  paper  allocation,  setting  the  number  of  books  to  be 
printed  in  each  edition,  the  price  to  be  paid,  and  the  subsidy  due 
the  publisher  from  the  national  cultural  fund,  the  private  pub 
lishers  have  been  forced  to  capitulate. 

The  nationally  owned  publishing  houses  belong  to  the  Party 
holding  company,  Zentrag — a  giant  press  combine.  In  addition 
to  its  publishing  houses,  Zentrag  has  90  printing  offices,  2  paper 
mills,  all  the  nationalized  bookstores,  the  domestic  book  distri 
buting  agency  at  Leipzig  (Leipziger  Kommissiom  Gesellsfmft) ,  the 
only  publishers'  import  and  export  firm  (Deutsche  Buck  Ex-  und 
Import,  GmbH),  the  single  publicity  agency,  and  many  other 
physical  assets  in  the  field  of  culture  (motion-picture  distribution 
and  theaters). 

Leipzig  remains  the  titular  publishing  center — the  annual  book 
fair  continues  to  be  held  there — but  East  Berlin  is  the  new 
publishing  capital.  The  number  of  book-publishing  companies  in 
Leipzig  decreased  from  401  in  1927  to  35  in  1955.  Of  the  10,203 
books  published  in  East  Germany  in  1958  and  1959,  at  least  two- 
thirds  were  published  in  East  Berlin. 

The  subject  matter  of  books  has  also  changed  radically. 
Technology  has  gained  180  percent  since  1927;  natural  science, 
130  percent;  and  agricultural  works,  65  percent,  at  the  expense 
of  books  on  housekeeping,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Thirteen 
percent  of  current  book  production  are  translations  of  foreign 
works,  almost  one-half  from  Russian.  In  1956,  out  of  9,380  books 
published,  998  were  translations,  and  50  percent  of  these  were 
fiction  or  books  for  juveniles. 

The  paucity  of  native  writing,  especially  of  fiction,  has  caused 
the  authorities  some  concern.  A  great  effort  has  been  made  to 
increase  the  literary  output  and  to  train  writers  to  produce  popular 
works  conforming  to  Communist  ideology.  A  training  school  was 
established  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1955  for  this  purpose, 
and  generous  literature  prizes  are  offered  every  year  to  encourage 
new  authors. 

Book  prices  are  very  low,  much  lower  than  in  West  Germany, 
but  the  quality  of  printing,  paper,  and  binding  is  extremely  poor 
— so  much  so  that  during  the  latter  half  of  1959  it  was  a  frequent 
subject  of  public  debate  in  the  daily  press. 
Libraries 

The  scientific  libraries  of  East  Germany  suffered  heavy  losses 
as  a  result  of  war  damage  and  the  postwar  purges  of  undesirable 
literature.  Nevertheless,  its  library  resources  are  extensive.  The 
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Government  fell  heir  to  the  Prussian  State  Library  in  Berlin  and 
the  central  depository  in  Leipzig",  and  apparently  has  tried  to  main 
tain  these  collections.  Interlibrary  loans  for  scientific  works  have 
been  common  between  West  and  East  Germany,  and  the  two 
countries  maintain  a  loose,  cooperative  relationship  in  matters  of 
bibliography  and  cataloging.  The  scientific  libraries  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Secretariat  for  Higher  Education,  and  for 
East  Germans,  access  to  its  collections  is  a  privilege  dispensed  by 
the  state. 

The  public  libraries  are  under  much  more  strict  control  than 
the  scientific  ones.  They  are  are  directed  by  the  Central  Institute 
for  Library  Activities  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Ministry  of 
Culture.  Here  the  books  available  have  been  carefully  screened, 
and  only  those  that  contribute  to  political  indoctrination  have 
been  left  on  the  shelves.  Many  factories,  collectives,  and  machine- 
tractor  stations  have  reading  rooms  with  small  lending  libraries, 
and  95  percent  of  all  communities  have  a  bookstore.  The  main 
emphasis  in  library  developments  has  been  in  creating  facilities 
for  young  people  (see  ch.  25,  Propaganda) .  Librarians  are  trained 
by  the  state  in  Berlin  and  Leipzig;  head  librarians  receive  special 
training  (mainly  political)  at  Humboldt  University  in  East 
Berlin. 

Radio  and  Television 

Like  the  press,  radio  and  television  are  controlled  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agitation  and  Propaganda,  but  their  technical  direction 
is  carried  out  by  the  State  Eadio  and  Television  Commission 
(Staatliches  Rundfunkkomitee) ,  a  12-man  board  established  by 
governmental  decree  in  1952  and  headed  by  Hermann  Ley. 

Radio 

There  are  three  domestic  radio  programs :  Deutschlandsender, 
Berliner  Eundfunk,  and  Radio  DDR.  Until  1953  all  programs 
originated  in  East  Berlin,  but  after  the  uprising  the  radio  system 
was  partially  decentralized  to  the  regional  studios  which  have 
been  established  in  each  district  (Bezirk)  capital.  These  studios 
now  contribute  about  2  hours  a  day  to  the  programs  beamed  in 
their  area.  In  the  Dresden  district  a  substudio  at  Gorlitz  broad 
casts  the  national  programs  in  Serbian. 

All  three  programs  are  geared  for  propaganda,  but  Berliner 
Rundf unk  and  Radio  DDR  are  programed  for  domestic  consump 
tion,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  mask  its  propaganda  content 
and  to  make  a  more  direct  appeal  to  the  public  by  increasing  the 
musical  and  light  entertainment  programs  to  about  75  percent 
of  total  radio  time.  This  very  heavy  concession  to  public  tastes 
is  the  result  of  competition  from  RIAS  in  West  Berlin,  and  in 
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some  cases  the  domestic  programs  are  a  direct  imitation  of  R1AS 
programing.  Nevertheless,  the  programs  are  foil  of  political  un 
dertones,  and  the  news  broadcasts  (an  ADN  monopoly)  and  offi 
cial  information  bulletins  are  unmistakably  of  Agitprop  origin. 

Deutschlandsender  has  primary  responsibility  for  political  in 
doctrination  and  is  especially  geared  toward  propaganda  in  West 
Germany.  It  mixes  its  news  bulletins  and  political  commentary 
with  excellent  musical  and  literary  offerings  from  German  and 
Soviet  classics. 

Most  of  the  domestic  programs  are  transmitted  on  the  standard 
medium-wave  band  (14  frequencies).  There  are  10  FM  frequen 
cies  available,  but  the  main  FM  channels  are  used  for  propaganda 
broadcasts  to  West  Germany,  and  development  of  the  remaining 
frequencies  has  lagged.  Most  radio  receivers  are  not  equipped  for 
FM  reception. 

The  financing  of  East  German  radio  is  similar  to  the  West  Ger 
man  system.  All  receivers  are  periodically  registered  with  the 
Post  Office,  and  a  fee  of  DM2.05  (East)  is  paid  monthly  on  each 
receiver.  Part  of  the  license  fee  goes  to  the  Post  Office  for  tech 
nical  services,  a  small  part — DM0.05  (East) — goes  to  the  Cul 
tural  Fund,  and  the  remainder  is  remitted  to  the  State  Radio  and 
Television  Commission. 

In  1957  there  were  an  estimated  4  million  registered  radio  sets 
in  East  German  homes.  In  addition,  every  public  place  is  equipped 
with  a  radio  and  loudspeaker  so  that  the  citizen  is  seldom  out  of 
earshot  of  the  state's  broadcasts. 

The  major  broadcasting  facilities — transmitters  and  studios — 
are  located  in  East  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  and  a  large  part  of  their 
activity  is  concerned  with  jamming  broadcasts  from  the  West. 
Major  transmitters  are  also  located  at  Erfurt,  Weimar,  Halle, 
and  Leipzig  in  the  southwest  and  at  Schwerin  and  Rostock  in  the 
north.  A  new,  powerful  transmitter  destined  to  handle  an  ex 
panded  program  of  broadcasts  to  Scandinavia,  has  been  established 
at  Sassnatz  on  Riigen  Island  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  More  than  300  small 
jamming  stations  with  a  capacity  of  150  watts  and  30  smaller 
stations  are  established  in  the  larger  cities.  In  addition,  mobile 
jamming  stations  are  used  to  meet  new  competition  as  it  appears; 
they  are  believed  to  operate  out  of  Magdeburg,  which  itself  has  a 
500-watt  transmitter.  By  the  end  of  1959,  the  western  border  was 
eif ectively  sealed  against  radio  reception  from  the  West.  The  only 
major  hole  in  the  censorship  curtain  is  RIAS  in  West  Berlin  (see 
ch.  25,  Propaganda) . 
Television 

The  development  of  television,  begun  in  December  1952,  has 
lagged  far  behind  that  of  West  Germany.  In  September  1959  the 
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German  television  had  studio  installations  only  at 

the  television  center  in  Berlin-AIdershof  (five  studios  producing 
an  overall  program  of  50  hours  per  week) .  On  the  10th  anniver 
sary  of  the  East  German  state,  the  Communist  authorities  an 
nounced  that  the  television  network  would  be  greatly  expanded. 
It  planned  to  build  new  studios  In  Rostock,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden 
and  to  expand  the  present  facilities  In  Berlin.  The  expansion 
schedule  depended  on  Hungary's  ability  to  deliver  camera  chains 
for  the  new  studios.  Ten  camera  chains  had  been  expected  from 
Hungary  in  September  1959  for  the  Rostock  studio,  but  manu 
facturing  faults  delayed  delivery,  and  the  new  studio  was  not  ex 
pected  to  become  operational  until  the  end  of  1960.  It  was  an 
nounced  that  East  German  equipment  would  be  used  for  the  other 
studios,  with  a  completion  schedule  running  from  1964  through 
1968. 

The  authorities  believed  that  sufficient  facilities  would  be  in 
operation  by  1960  to  allow  transmission  of  a  second  television 
program,  and  they  planned  to  have  a  weekly  transmission  time  of 
82  hours  by  1965.  New  transmitters  have  been  built  at  Leipzig, 
Schwerin,  and  on  Brocken  Mountain  on  the  West  German  border, 
southwest  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  power  of  existing  transmitters 
has  been  increased.  As  of  early  1960,  the  Government  claimed  to 
have  11  major  transmitters  and  8  relay  stations  in  operation,  all 
tied  to  the  Berlin  station.  In  addition  to  increasing  East  German 
coverage,  these  measures  are  believed  to  have  been  taken  to  pre 
vent  reception  In  East  Germany  of  West  German  programs.  A 
West  German  news  source  reported  that  In  the  Rostock  district  of 
East  Germany,  the  police  make  regular  checks  of  television  an 
tenna  positions  to  determine  If  viewers  are  receiving  West  German 
programs.  These  programs  can  be  received  by  adjusting  the  po 
sition  of  loop  antennas.  Persons  caught  with  the  telltale  antennas 
are  ordered  to  report  to  national  front  committees  or  in  the  case 
of  SED  members  to  their  Party  executives.  The  police  also  try  to 
trace  radio  engineers  who  assemble  such  antennas. 

East  German  television  programs  are  under  the  same  control 
and  share  the  same  structure  as  the  radio  network.  During  the 
first  years  of  television  broadcasting,  permits  for  private  owner 
ship  of  television  sets  were  limited  to  a  small  minority  of  Party 
officials.  The  majority  of  sets  were  found  in  public  places — in  the 
reading  rooms  or  cultural  halls  of  factories  and  communities.  It 
appears  that  ownership  policy  has  changed  in  view  of  the  expan 
sion  of  television  facilities  and  the  possibility  of  effectively  block 
ing  West  German  reception.  The  State  Radio  Committee  an 
nounced  in  September  1959  that  there  were  340,000  television  sets 
in  use  In  East  Germany,  and  they  expected  that  by  1965  there 
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would  be  77  television  sets  per  100  households,  compared  with  6  2 
in  1958. 

Programs  are  reported  to  be  of  high  caliber,  with  a  predomi 
nance  of  new  film  showings.  West  German  television  viewers  along 
the  southwest  border  of  East  Germany,  where  reception  of  East 
German  programs  is  especially  good,  report  that  the  program 
offerings  often  exceed  the  quality  of  their  own  programs. 

Films 

The  film  industry  is  a  Government  monopoly  under  the  control 
of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  since  1954.  Film  production  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Deutsche  Film  AG  (DEPA),  which  inherited  the 
rich  film  properties  of  the  Reich  located  in  Berlin.  Distribution  is 
handled  by  the  VEB  Progress-Filmvertrieb,  a  unit  of  Zentrag,  and 
the  importing  of  films  is  the  business  of  Sovexportfilm  AG. 

In  the  early  years  of  Communist  rule  the  quality  of  films  was 
very  high.  The  best  writers  were  commissioned  to  write  screen 
plays,  and  no  expense  was  spared  in  film  production.  But  the 
increasing  defection  to  West  Germany  of  artists,  producers,  and 
writers  and  the  demands  of  the  state  that  films  be  centered  only 
around  Communist  ideology  created  a  sharp  decline  in  both  the 
quality  of  films  and  their  popularity  with  the  people. 

Films  are  no  longer  considered  to  be  a  source  of  entertainment, 
and  the  regime  has  been  forced  to  make  film  attendance  com 
pulsory.  It  does  this  by  declaring  school  holidays  and  releasing 
groups  of  workers  for  "rest  and  entertainment  periods" — during 
which  they  must  attend  a  film  showing. 

In  1956  the  regime  reported  386  million  moviegoers.  The 
average  East  German  attended  about  22  pictures  a  year.  Their 
film  preferences  for  the  year  were  recorded  as :  19  DEFA  produc 
tions,  23  from  the  Soviet  Union,  25  from  other  satellite  countries; 
and  40  Western  showings.  In  effect,  the  people  have  boycotted 
Communist  film  showings,  but  they  attend  any  Western  showing 
voluntarily.  This  embarrassing  show  of  popular  opinion  has 
created  a  crisis  for  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  but  there  is  little  indi 
cation  that  the  ideological  content  of  films  will  be  sacrificed  to 
public  demands  for  entertainment. 

Motion-picture  theaters  are  state  owned  or  state  controlled.  In 
1956  the  regime  reported  1,400  "people's"  theaters  and  127  private 
ones.  The  latter  are  probably  part  of  the  Zentrag  chain.  Con 
struction  of  new  motion-picture  theaters  in  the  countryside  has 
been  given  high  priority.  The  present  system  utilizes  the  facilities 
of  cultural  centers  and  entertainment  halls.  In  1956  the  East 
German  Government  reported  that  weekly  film  showings  were 
given  in  8,600  such  rural  centers. 
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Theater 

Only  in  the  realm  of  the  classical  theater  has  the  Communist 
regime  attempted  to  meet  popular  demand  for  entertainment,  and 
in  this  as  well  it  is  following'  a  carefully  constructed  plan  of  propa 
ganda.  The  cultural  policy  is  designed  to  further  pan-Germanism, 
to  create  nationalistic  pride  in  the  German  classics,  and  to  foster 
cultural  ties  between  East  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites. 

Toward  this  end  there  is  a  wide  program  of  exchange  perform 
ances  of  classical  theater,  music,  dancing,  and  folklore  productions. 
Visiting  troupes  make  regular  appearances,  and  East  German 
artists  have  visited  all  the  satellites  and  some  Western  European 
countries. 

In  1957  there  were  86  theaters  and  opera  houses  in  the  urban 
centers  of  East  Germany,  74  of  which  maintained  a  permanent 
troupe.  The  total  seating  capacity  was  59,340  seats;  31,168  per 
formances  were  given  in  the  1957-58  season,  with  a  total  of 
17,607,268  visitors.  In  factories  and  in  rural  areas,  8,219  perform 
ances  were  given  by  visiting  troupes,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
4,023,923. 

Berlin  continues  to  be  the  center  of  theatrical  activity.  Its  mag 
nificent  State  Opera  House  has  been  maintained  by  the  Commu 
nists.  Admission  prices  are  very  low;  students,  peasants,  and 
workers  are  encouraged  to  attend ;  and  the  quality  of  the  theater 
has  been  so  high  that  many  West  Berliners  have  been  drawn  to  its 
productions. 

Only  in  cabaret  entertainment  has  the  regime  attempted  to  sub 
stitute  strict  ideological  education  for  the  political  satire  which 
was  once  so  popular  and  which  continues  in  West  Germany.  The 
cabaret  performers  are  indoctrinated  by  Agitprop,  and  their  reper 
toire  is  a  humorless  collection  of  diatribe  directed  against  the  West. 
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CHAPTER  13 
LABOR  FORCE 

In  both  West  and  East  Germany,  the  labor  force  is  highly  skilled 
and  has  had  considerable  modern  industrial  experience  and  a  long 
handicraft  tradition.  German  workers  are  noted  for  the  high 
quality  of  their  products  and  for  their  disciplined  dedication  to 
work.  In  spite  of  the  extensive  economic  disruption  caused  by 
war,  military  defeat,  postwar  partition,  and  the  rapid  influx  of 
approximately  12  million  destitute  expellees,  both  West  and  East 
Germany  have  rapidly  recovered  industrial  prominence,  partly  be 
cause  of  the  quality  of  their  labor  force. 

Traditionally,  the  Germans  have  been  noted  for  their  indus- 
triousness  in  production  and  trade,  the  importance  they  attach  to 
occupation  in  their  social  affairs,  their  adaptability  to  new  skills 
and  techniques  on  the  job,  and  their  conservatism  and  parochial 
ism  with  respect  to  new  forms  of  social  and  economic  organization 
or  changes  of  occupation  and  geographical  location.  A  worker 
expects  to  equip  himself  for  a  particular  station  in  life  in  a  par 
ticular  town  and  to  stay  there;  to  train  himself  in  the  requisite 
skills  for  a  particular  occupation  and  to  remain  in  that  occupation 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  gradually  working  his  way  up  through  the 
established  channels  to  the  highest  status  for  which  his  educa 
tional  background  and  training  qualify  him.  He  expects  to  work 
hard— a  trait  for  which  he  is  world  famous.  Although  the  tradi 
tional  image  of  the  Germans— hard  working,  reliable,  disciplined, 
thorough,  methodical,  dedicated  to  work  as  an  end  in  itself— is 
somewhat  exaggerated,  it  is  an  image  created  and  cherished  by  the 
Germans  themselves  (see  ch.  8,  Social  Values  and  Patterns  of 

Living).  .     .  , 

The  tradition  of  small  handicraft  enterprises  in  industry  and 
trade  which  dates  back  to  the  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  been 
associated  in  the  modern  era  with  an  extensive  and  well-organized 
system  of  apprenticeship  training,  which  continues  to  provide 
West  and  East  Germany  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  skilled 
laborers.  Small-scale  enterprises  employ  a  significant  share  of  the 
West  German  labor  force,  although  they  contribute  only  about  2 
percent  of  the  total  industrial  turnover.  In  East  Germany,  the 
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handicraft  tradition  has  apparently  been  strong-  enough  to  survive 
all  the  Communist  socialization  drives.  East  Germany  is  unique  in 
the  Communist  world  in  that  one-fourth  of  its  nonagriculturai 
labor  force  remains  in  the  private  sector. 

In  both  West  and  East  Germany,  the  labor  force  accounts  for 
one-half  of  the  total  population.  The  manpower  losses  of  the  two 
world  wars  and  the  changes  in  the  birth  rate  during  and  after  the 
wars  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  age  and  sex  structure  of 
the  labor  force.  Both  countries  have  a  relatively  large  surplus  of 
women  of  working  age  and  older  and  a  concentration  of  people  in 
the  older-age  brackets.  Also  in  both,  the  number  of  persons  about 
to  enter  the  labor  force  is  smaller  than  the  number  about  to  retire 
from  it.  Both  were  faced  immediately  after  the  war  with  the 
enormous  task  of  settling  and  finding  jobs  for  the  incoming  ex 
pellees,  and  both  have  been  able  to  do  so.  Because  of  the  aging  of 
the  population,  the  countries  are  faced  with  current  labor  short 
ages  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  available  manpower  during 
the  next  decade. 

There  are,  however,  significant  differences  between  the  West 
and  East  German  labor  forces.  War  losses  had  a  greater  impact 
on  the  population  structure  in  East  than  in  West  Germany  and 
left  the  country  with  a  greater  surplus  of  women  and  older  people. 
In  1958,  42.3  percent  of  the  East  German  labor  force  was  female, 
as  compared  with  nearly  37  percent  in  West  Germany.  Since  1950, 
well  over  1.5  million  persons,  most  of  them  of  working  age,  have 
moved  from  East  to  West  Germany.  This  continued  migration  of 
economically  active  people  has  partially  offset  the  adverse  effects 
of  the  earlier  changes  in  West  Germany  and  has  seriously  aggra 
vated  them  in  East  Germany. 

As  of  1959,  the  labor  shortage  in  the  West  was  not  nearly  as 
serious  as  it  was  in  the  East.  In  East  Germany,  the  scarcity  of 
labor  at  a  time  of  expanding  economic  demand  has  contributed  to 
the  use  of  many  pressures  and  incentives  by  the  state  to  raise  pro 
ductivity  by  making  people  work  harder.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ease  with  which  any  worker  can  get  a  good-paying  job  and  the 
ever-present  possibility  that  he  may  move  to  West  Germany  if  he 
becomes  disaffected  has  helped  limit  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  state 
labor  controls. 

During  most  of  the  period  of  Allied  occupation,  economic  recov 
ery  in  West  Germany  did  not  proceed  as  rapidly  as  in  the  neigh 
boring  European  countries,  but  the  situation  changed  radically 
with  the  currency  reform  of  1948.  Although  the  initial  effect  of 
the  reform  on  labor  was  a  marked  rise  in  unemployment  when 
surplus  workers  were  laid  off,  the  reform  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  Marshall  plan  at  about  the  same  time  marked  the  beginning 
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of  what  is  popularly  referred  to  as  the  "economic  miracle"  (see 
ch.  29,  Industrial  Potential) .  Ten  years  later,  the  general  situation 
was  one  of  full  employment  and  widespread  prosperity.  Since 
wages  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  average  living  costs,  there 
has  been  a  significant  rise  in  the  workers'  real  incomes.  The 
salaries  of  white-collar  employees,  however,  have  just  kept  up 
with  the  rise  in  living  costs,  so  that  the  economic  gap  between 
the  two  groups  has  been  narrowed. 

Wage  differentials  within  the  blue-collar  class  have  undergone 
considerably  less  change.  There  have  always  been  rather  wide 
differentials  by  industry;  the  total  spread  remains  about  as  great, 
but  the  relative  positions  within  it  of  some  of  the  more  important 
industries  have  changed  in  response  to  altered  economic  condi 
tions.  Differentials  by  skill  have  remained  relatively  stable,  but 
in  some  cases  have  lessened.  The  traditionally  large  wage  differen 
tial  by  sex  is  about  40  percent,  which  is  close  to  the  1938  differen 
tial.  In  the  higher-salary  classes,  however,  it  is  about  half  this 
much  and  has  decreased  since  the  war. 

In  East  Germany,  wage  developments  have  been  quite  different. 
The  rates  and  differentials  are  established  by  the  state  to  serve  as 
instruments  of  state  development  policy.  The  control  by  the  state 
of  the  interlocking  wage,  incentive,  and  welfare  benefit  systems, 
tied  to  productivity  and  political  attitudes,  is  probably  the  state's 
major  means  of  control  over  the  utilization  of  labor.  Wage  differ 
entials  according  to  sex  were  legally  abolished  in  order  to  attract 
more  women  into  the  labor  force.  Differentials  between  industries 
were  increased  in  order  to  attract  workers  into  the  industries 
which  the  regime  wanted  to  develop.  Differentials  by  skill  were 
greatly  increased  to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  increased  productivity 
and  job  training.  Differentials  in  pay  and  benefits  between  wage 
workers  and  salaried  employees  also  appear  to  have  been  increased. 
For  the  more  responsible  positions  the  differential  is  very  great. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  restrict  the  number  of  new  recruits  to 
give  the  regime  the  maximum  opportunity  to  select  qualified  and 
politically  reliable  personnel. 

Improvement  of  real  incomes  and  living  standards  in  East  Ger 
many  was  delayed  by  the  drain  of  reparations  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  diversion  of  available  resources  into  the  new  heavy  indus 
tries.  But  a  noticeable  change  occurred  about  1956,  partly  because 
of  the  decision  to  make  more  consumer  goods  available  to  the 
public.  The  workers'  real  wages  have  risen  enough  to  make  them 
aware  of  a  yearly  rise  in  their  living  standards.  In  return,  the 
state  embarked,  during  1958  and  1959,  on  a  particularly  vigorous 
productivity  drive,  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  trying  to  squeeze 
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every  possible  bit  of  work  from  the  labor  force  and  from  whatever 
labor  reserves  remain  outside  regular  employment. 

WEST  GERMANY 

Composition 
Size  and  Structure 

The  West  German  labor  force,  excluding  the  Saar  and  West 
Berlin,  numbered  about  25.5  million  in  1958.  It  has  grown  by  more 
than  5  million  since  1939  because  of  the  influx  of  expellees  imme 
diately  after  the  war.  Its  present  aging  population  and  its  limited 
capacity  for  future  growth  are  the  product  of  the  war  losses  of 
young  men  and  a  birth  rate  which  has  been  quite  low  for  the  past 
three  decades,  except  in  the  late  1930's.  During  the  postwar  period, 
the  number  of  persons  retiring  has  exceeded  the  number  of  young 
people  entering  the  labor  force,  except  in  the  mid-1950's,  when 
"Hitler  babies"  were  leaving  school  to  begin  work.  The  labor  force 
has  been  aging  since  1955,  and,  barring  the  effect  of  possible  immi 
gration,  its  size  is  expected  to  decline  slightly  at  least  until  the 
mid-1960's. 

Until  recently,  the  full  impact  of  the  age  structure  on  the  size 
of  the  labor  force  was  not  felt  because  of  the  steady  stream  of 
refugees  from  East  Germany.  Immigration  has  accounted  for 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  population  growth  in  almost  every 
year  since  the  war.  The  East  German  refugees  were  heavily  con 
centrated  in  the  working-age  groups  and  could  be  absorbed  directly 
into  the  economy.  After  1956,  however,  net  immigration  from 
East  Germany  gradually  diminished. 

There  is  virtually  no  manpower  slack  in  the  form  of  unemploy 
ment.  Whereas  in  1950  over  10  percent  of  the  wage  and  salary 
earners  were  registered  as  unemployed,  from  1956  to  1958  annual 
employment  averaged  3  or  4  percent  of  the  wage  and  salary  earn 
ers,  dropping  in  August  and  October  1957  to  little  more  than  2 
percent.  Most  of  the  unemployed  were  either  over  45  years  of  age, 
handicapped  persons,  or  others  who  were  difficult  to  employ.  From 
January  1958  to  August  1959,  employment  in  the  mines  declined 
by  58,000  workers,  but  only  12  percent  of  the  workers  were  dis 
missed.  That  the  remainder  reportedly  left  for  other  jobs  indicates 
that  the  seriousness  of  the  coal  crisis  for  the  workers  is  relieved 
by  the  shortage  of  labor  in  other  industries. 

In  the  summer  of  1959,  despite  the  crisis  in  the  coal  mines,  un 
employment  fell  to  less  than  1  percent,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
the  war,  there  were  more  vacancies  than  jobseekers.  This  was 
partly  the  result  of  the  usual  seasonal  fluctuations,  which  are  par 
ticularly  marked  in  Germany  mainly  because  of  the  seasonal 
nature  of  construction.  But  the  figure  is  much  lower  than  in 
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previous  autumns  and  indicates  that  employers  are  now  having  to 
hire  less  efficient  persons  who  have  had  no  jobs  for  a  long-  time. 

Women  account  for  nearly  37  percent  of  the  labor  force — a 
slightly  larger  share  than  before  the  war — but  the  "participation 
rate"  of  women  in  the  labor  force,  about  35  percent  of  the  female 
population,  has  not  risen  since  the  prewar  years.  Although  some 
steps  have  been  taken  to  encourage  the  employment  of  women  in 
industry,  there  has  been  no  concerted  effort  along  these  lines.  Com 
plaints  have  already  been  voiced  about  the  neglecting  of  children 
by  working  mothers,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Ministry  for 
Family  and  Youth  Affairs  will  oppose  any  moves  to  attract  more 
women  into  industrial  employment. 

The  number  of  foreigners  working  in  the  country  has  increased, 
particularly  since  1956.  The  total  in  July  1958  was  136,300,  most 
of  whom  came  from  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Austria.  In  order 
to  alleviate  an  unexpected  manpower  shortage,  an  agreement  was 
signed  with  Italy  in  1955  for  importing  labor,  mainly  for  the  con 
struction  industry  and  also  for  farmwork,  mines,  quarries,  and 
steel  production.  The  number  of  Italians  brought  in  during  1958, 
about  25,000,  was  less  than  had  been  hoped  for.  The  immigrants 
received  the  same  wages  and  benefits  as  the  German  workers, 
which,  however,  compared  unfavorably  with  the  terms  offered  by 
other  Western  European  countries.  The  German  trade  unions 
vigorously  protested  the  agreement  in  1955,  but  their  fears  that 
the  Italians  would  compete  with  unemployed  Germans  for  jobs  did 
not  materialize,  and  little  resentment  seems  to  have  been  voiced 
in  more  recent  years. 

Distribution 

About  three-fourths  of  the  labor  force  consists  of  wage  and 
salary  earners;  13  percent  is  self-employed,  and  11  percent  are 
unpaid  family  helpers  (see  table  1).  Of  the  last  group,  most  are 
members  of  farm  families,  and  almost  all  are  women.  The  num 
ber  of  unpaid  workers  has  declined  since  1939.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  self-employed  are  farmers. 

There  were  6  million  more  wage  arid  salary  earners  in  1958  than 
in  1939,  and  their  proportion  in  the  total  labor  force  rose  from 
about  65  percent  to  over  75  percent.  In  the  1950  census,  wage- 
workers  (Arbeiter)  accounted  for  72  percent  of  the  wage-  and 
salary-earning  category ;  salaried  employees  (Angestellten) ,  22.4 
percent;  and  civil  servants  (Beamten),  5.6  percent.  In  1957,  the 
salaried  employees  and  civil  servants  had  increased  from  28  to  30 
percent. 

The  agricultural  labor  force  has  declined  by  about  1  million 
since  1939  (see  table  2).  Immediately  after  World  War  II,  it 
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burgeoned  for  a  short  time  because  of  the  general  dislocation  of 
the  population  (see  ch.  3,  Geography  and  Population).  As  the 

economy  revived,  however,  a  steady  drift  of  workers  to  the  cities 
began  on  the  part  of  both  the  native  and  the  immigrant  farm  popu 
lation.  There  has  also  been  a  shift  from  permanent  to  part-time 

farm  labor. 

The  industrial  character  of  the  labor  force  is  indicated  by  the 
employment  in  1950  of  about  31  percent  of  the  workers  in  manu- 

Table  1.    Labor  Force  of  West  Germany,  by  Class  of  Worker,  1939,  1950,  and 


Wage  and  salary  earners 
Unemployed 


[In  thousands] 


Employed  and  self-employed 
Unpaid  family  workers 
Armed  forces  personnel 


1939 

Lers                    -  s  13,129 

1950 

15,528 
(1,585) 
3,349 
2,821 

1958  2 

19,460 
(683) 
3,268 
2,656 
146 

__       N.a. 

ipIoyfMf                       --       2T927 

•5                                         3,628 

d655 

Total 


20,339 


21,693 


25,530 


1  Excluding  the  Saar  and  West  Berlin. 

2  Estimated  based  on  1956  housing  census. 

3  Includes  about  200,000  professional  soldiers  counted  as  Government  officials  rather  than  as 
armed  forces  personnel. 

4  Monthly  average. 

Source:  Paul  F.  Myers  and  W.  Parker  Mauldin,  Population  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  West  Berlin,  pp.  74,  78;  and  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-Operation,  Manpower 
Committee,  Annual  Report  on  the  Manpower  Situation  in  1958:  Germany,  p.  34. 

Table  2.    Distribution  of  Total  West  German  Labor  Force,  by  Branch  of 
Economy,  Selected  Years,  1939-57* 


Number  (in  thousands) 

Percent 

1939 

1946 

1950 

1957 

1939 

1946 

1950 

1957 

Agriculture 
and  forestry 

5,331 

8,234 
3,380 
3,393 

5,807 
6,866 
2,641 
4,060 

4,821 
9,415 
3,362 

4,095 

4,085 
11,469 
4,720 
4,005 

26.2 
40.5 
16.6 
16.7 

30.0 
35.4 
13.6 
21.0 

22.2 
43.4 
15.5 

18.9 

16.8 

47.2 
19.4 
16.5 

Mining,  manufacturing, 
and  construction 

Commerce  and 
transportation  

Administration 
and  service 

Total  

20,339 

19,374 

21,693 

24,279 

1  Figures  may  not  total  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Paul  F.  Myers  and  W.  Parker  Mauldin,  Population  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public  of  Germany  and  West  Berlin,  p.  73;  and  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches 
Bundesamt  (Federal  Statistical  Office),  Statistischea  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundesrepublik  Deutsch^ 
l(md,  1959  (Statistical  Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  p.  115. 
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facturing,  a  figure  exceeded  by  few  other  countries.  (In  1950, 
about  25  percent  of  the  total  labor  force  in  the  United  States  was 
engaged  in  manufacturing.)  In  1958,  almost  58  percent  of  the 
wage  and  salary  earners  were  employed  in  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  construction,  a  slight  increase  at  the  expense  of  agricultural 
employment  since  1950  (see  fig.  15) . 

A  significant  share  of  the  nonagricultural  labor  force  is  engaged 
in  small-scale  handicraft  enterprises.  Handicraft  employment  ac 
counts  for  about  one-third  of  the  total  in  industrial  production  and 
building,  plus  most  of  those  in  manual  service  trades.  In  1956, 
about  775,000  such  enterprises  engaged  an  average  of  5  persons 
each ;  about  three-fourths  are  skilled  workers. 

Handicraft  work  is  most  important  in  Baden-Wiirttemberg, 
Bremen,  Hesse,  Hamburg,  and  Bavaria;  large-scale  production 
prevails  in  North  Ehine-Westphalia,  which  contains  the  mighty 
Ruhr  complex.  North  Rhine-Westphalia  is  the  most  important 
source  of  employment — containing  29  percent  of  the  total  popula 
tion,  it  employed  32  percent  of  the  wage  and  salary  earners  in 
1955 — followed  by  Bavaria  (17  percent),  Baden-Wlirttemberg  (14 
percent),  and  Lower  Saxony  (13  percent). 

Utilization 

In  attempting  to  secure  the  optimum  use  of  available  labor,  Gov 
ernment  policy  has  been  directed  toward  insuring  a  free  labor 
market,  in  which  workers  can  enter  occupations  of  their  own 
choice  and  enjoy  job  security.  Considerable  effort  also  has  been 
made  to  improve  utilization  by  conducting  or  subsidizing  workers' 
housing,  welfare,  rehabilitation,  and  training  programs ;  this  phase 
is  particularly  important  because  of  the  large  number  of  uprooted, 
impoverished,  and  partially  trained  expellees  who  flooded  West 
Germany  after  World  War  II.  These  efforts  generally  have  been 
successful  (see  ch.  3,  Geography  and  Population) . 

Employment  Exchanges 

A  comprehensive  employment  exchange  service  was  established 
after  the  war,  building  upon  the  system  which  was  set  up  in  1927 
under  the  Weimar  Republic  and  restored  by  the  Allied  Military 
Government  in  1945.  In  1949  a  Federal  Ministry  of  Labor  was 
created,  and  in  1952  a  law  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
semiautonomous  Government  employment  service,  the  Federal  In 
stitute  of  Labor  Placement  and  Unemployment  Insurance.  The 
initial  emphasis  of  the  Institute  was  on  finding  employment  for 
jobseekers  on  relief.  With  the  diminution  of  the  problem  of  un 
employment,  it  has  more  recently  devoted  more  attention  to  im 
proving  the  utilization  of  the  existing  labor  supply.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  screening,  counseling,  and  training  services,  the  Institute 
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(  in  percent ) 


Branch  of  Economy 

PJKrfffJ   Agriculture,  Forestry,   and  Fisheries 

f-T      i-   \ 

I    A     1   Mining,  Quarrying,  and  Power 

Plsff^ya  Iron  and  Metal  Production  and  Processing 

F"---  :..3J  Manufacturing  (except  iron  and  metal) 

||i§i||illii  Construction 

Illllllllllllll  Trade,  Finance,  and  Insurance^) 

jjw&cgCT  Personal  and  Domestic  Services 

f.vXv.yj  Transport  and  Communications 

to'illtej  Public  Service  and  Public  Welfare^5 

Total 


Number  Employed^ 
842,  337 

1,  167,923 
4,  104,  307 
4,  242,  252 

2,  180,  386 
2,  586,  098 
1,455,741 
1,  272,  035 
2,391',  863 

20,  242,  942 


(a) 
(b) 


Excluding  social  insurance. 

Including  social  insurance,  armed' forces,  and  diplomatic  representatives  abroad. 


Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistiscbes  Bundesamt  (Federal 
Statistical  Office),  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundesrepublik  Deutscbland, 
1959  (Statistical  Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany),  pp.  118,  119. 

Note:  The  above  includes  West  Berlin  and  excludes  the  Saar  (about  340,000). 

Figure  15.     Wage  and  Salary  Earners  in  West  Germany,  September  80, 1958. 
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has  an  interregional  placement  program  under  which  it  makes 
grants  and  loans  to  help  persons  fill  vacancies  in  other  parts  of  the 
country;  a  program  to  encourage  upgrading  in  private  employ 
ment,  particularly  of  women;  and  special  programs  for  the  in 
tegration  of  unemployed  expellees  into  the  economy  and  the  re 
training  of  elderly  jobseekers. 

Apprenticeship  and  Training: 

Labor's  comparatively  high  degree  of  skill  and  efficiency  is  in 
large  part  attributable  to  the  quality  of  German  education  and  to 
a  long-established  system  of  apprenticeship  and  vocational  train 
ing.  Upon  the  completion  of  grammar  school,  at  the  age  of  14  or 
15,  approximately  90  percent  of  the  young  people  enter  some  form 
of  vocational  education  rather  than  continue  in  the  academic 
school  system  (see  ch.  10,  Education) .  A  large  number  and  variety 
of  vocational  institutions  are  maintained  by  the  Land  (State), 
Kreis  (county),  and  town  governments  and  by  industrial  enter 
prises,  which  regard  well-organized  training  as  one  of  their  essen 
tial  functions.  Apprenticeship  and  training  are  governed  in  detail 
by  law.  Their  supervision  is  characterized  by  particularly  close 
cooperation  among  public  authorities,  employers,  and  trade  unions. 

The  Ministry  of  Economics  has  overall  authority  for  super 
vising  apprenticeships;  the  Ministry  of  Labor  is  responsible  for 
vocational  guidance,  placement,  and  welfare.  In  practice,  much  of 
the  authority  over  apprenticeships  is  delegated  to  the  chambers 
of  handicrafts,  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  which,  to 
gether  with  the  trade  unions,  actually  supervise,  prescribe  the  cur 
ricula,  conduct  examinations,  issue  certificates  of  competence,  and 
maintain  registers  of  journeymen  and  master  handicraftsmen.  In 
vocational  guidance,  most  procedures  and  conditions  have  been 
made  uniform  throughout  the  country,  partly  by  Ministry  of  Labor 
control  and  partly  by  employers'  and  workers'  organizations. 

Apprenticeship  is  based  on  a  legal  contract  on  the  completion  of 
which  the  apprentice  becomes  a  journeyman.  The  contract  nor 
mally  lasts  3  to  3%  years  in  skilled  trades  and  1  to  2  years  in 
semiskilled  trades.  An  apprentice  is  paid  an  "apprentice's  grant" 
rather  than  regular  wages.  A  minimum  rate  is  fixed  by  law,  but 
it  is  increased  in  most  nonhandicraft  industries  by  collective 
agreements. 

In  1953  the  1,029,500  young  persons  engaged  in  the  6  main  types 
of  apprenticeship  were  distributed  as  follows :  In  handicraft  work 
shops  (usually  small  business),  48.5  percent;  in  commercial  as 
pects  of  trade  and  industry,  25.2  percent;  in  industrial  aspects  of 
trade  and  industry,  21.4  percent;  in  agriculture,  3.5  percent;  in 
transport,  1.0  percent ;  and  in  other  branches  of  trade  and  industry, 
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0.4  percent.  Altogether,  about  one-third  of  the  apprentices  are 
trained  in  industrial  plants  and  the  rest  in  small-scale  "handicraft" 
enterprises,  but  upon  completion  of  training  most  of  the  journey 
men  are  absorbed  by  industry  rather  than  by  handicraft  shops. 

When  he  has  had  5  or  more  years  of  experience,  a  journeyman 
may  train  to  become  a  "master  craftsman,"  a  term  applying  not 
only  to  the  independent  handicraft  tradesman  but  also  to  the 
combination  foreman,  team  leader,  and  training  officer  in  the  large 
factories. 

The  various  vocational  training  facilities  are  essentially  of  two 
types :  Part-time  courses  for  apprentices  and  other  inplant  trainees, 
and  full-time  vocational  schooling.  Of  the  2  million  young  people  in 
vocational  schools  in  1957,  74  percent  were  apprentices,  22  percent 
had  other  jobs,  and  4  percent  attended  full  time.  The  facilities 
were  overcrowded,  understaffed,  and  particularly  inadequate  for 
the  full-time  students.  According  to  their  contracts,  the  appren 
tices  receive  training  in  the  employing  establishment  for  5  days  a 
week  and  on  the  sixth  day  are  required  to  attend  part-time  voca 
tional  schools  (Berufsschulen)  for  6  to  8  hours  of  general  educa 
tion  and  additional  theoretical  and  practical  background  for  their 
trade. 

Full-time  schools  include  the  full-time  vocational  schools 
(Berufsfachschuleri),  which  give  1  to  3  years  of  training  in 
clerical  work  and  other  subjects,  and  the  advanced  vocational 
schools  (Fachschulen) ,  which  give  1  to  3  years  of  complete  pro 
fessional  training  at  the  secondary  level  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
to  journeymen  or  others  with  2  years  of  practical  experience.  These 
more  advanced  vocational  schools  are  considered  insufficient,  es 
pecially  in  relation  to  the  number  of  technicians  needed  in  the 
economy.  As  a  result  there  has  been  considerable  experimentation 
in  recent  years  with  various  facilities  known  collectively  as  the 
"second  channel,"  which  provide  gifted  apprentices  with  the 
equivalent  of  a  secondary  school  education  to  qualify  them  for 
admittance  to  technical  colleges  (see.ch.  10,  Education). 

Between  1950  and  1955,  partly  under  official  encouragement,  the 
number  of  apprentices  rose  more  rapidly  than  did  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  14  to  18  age  group.  There  was  also  a  proportionately 
greater  rise  in  the  number  of  female  apprentices  and  a  large  in 
crease  in  the  number  of  apprentices  in  commercial  occupations. 
Although  interest  in  apprenticeship  increased,  it  became  more 
difficult  to  match  applicants  with  openings.  In  1957  many  open 
ings  in  agriculture,  retail  business,  mining,  the  building  trade,  and 
some  handicrafts  remained  vacant  because  young  people  preferred 
more  "modern"  occupations  in  large-scale  enterprises,  and  with 
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the  decline  In  the  number  of  students  leaving  school*  the  number 
of  openings  in  July  was  more  than  double  the  number  of  applicants. 

Prodiictivity 

During  the  first  few  years  after  the  war,  productivity  recovered 
more  slowly  than  in  other  European  countries,  but  beginning  with 
the  currency  reform  and  the  Marshall  Plan  of  1948,  it  rose  rapidly 
to  a  level  high  enough  to  regain  international  respect  for  West 
German  industries.  It  is  still  not  as  high  as  in  some  other  European 
countries,  however.  As  of  1956,  the  output  per  man  hour  was 
reported  to  be  28  percent  of  that  in  the  United  States — a  little  less 
than  that  in  Sweden,  Belgium,  or  the  United  Kingdom  and  about 
equal  to  that  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy, 

Productivity  is  rising  more  rapidly  in  West  Germany  than  in 
most  other  European  countries.  Between  1950  and  1958  the  output 
per  man-hour  of  West  German  industrial  wageworkers  rose  58 
percent  (see  table  3).  The  rapid  increase  in  recent  years  was 
largely  the  fruit  of  heavy  postwar  investments  and  a  productivity 
drive  conducted  by  a  number  of  organizations,  notably  those  con 
nected  with  the  technical  assistance  and  information  exchange 
program  set  up  in  1949  under  the  Marshall  plan.  Another  very 
important  factor  was  the  quality  of  the  labor  force  itself:  Its  high 
educational  level  as  a  whole,  its  skill  and  industrial  experience,  its 
ability  to  improvise  or  adapt  to  new  techniques,  and  its  proverbial 
devotion  to  work. 

The  German  Trade  Union  Federation  (Deutscher  Gewerkschafts- 
bund — DGB)  has  supported  the  modernization  program  as  neces 
sary  for  West  Germany  to  maintain  a  competitive  position  on 
world  markets,  but  in  practice  it  was  frequently  more  concerned 

Table  S.    Indices  of  Output  per  Mark-Hour  of  Wageworkers  in  West  German 

Industry  in  1954  and  1958 

[1950  =  100] 

1954  isss 

All  industries1 126  158 

Mining 123  150 

Basic  materials 127  164 

(intermediate  producer  goods). 

Investment  goods 131  162 

(finished  producer  goods). 

Consumer  goods 11$  146 

Food,  beverages,  and  tobacco 133  168 


i  Except  power  generation  and  building:. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  f&r  die  Sundesrepublik  Deutsehland,  IS 59  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany)  >  p.  184. 
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with  job  security  than  with  productive  efficiency,  even  at  the  cost 
of  foregoing  higher  wage  demands.  By  1955,  when  full  employ 
ment  had  been  achieved,  however,  its  cooperation  was  more  posi 
tive,  and  its  emphasis  shifted  from  avoiding  technological  displace 
ment  to  ensuring  that  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  higher  productivity 
would  accrue  to  the  workers. 

Through  a  round  of  pay  increases  during  1956  and  1957,  wages 
caught  up  with  the  rise  in  productivity.  As  of  1958,  the  general 
position  recognized  by  employers  and  unions  alike  was  that  the 
"gap"  between  productivity  and  wages  had  been  made  up  and  that 
thenceforth  a  further  rise  in  wages  or  reduction  of  the  workweek 
would  have  to  be  closely  tied  to  increased  productivity  (see  ch.  15, 
Labor  Relations  and  Organization). 

Pay  and  Working  Conditions 

Wages  are  determined  through  collective  bargaining,  which 
normally  occurs  at  the  Land  level  and  may  be  either  nationwide  or 
local  in  application.  The  collective  agreements  usually  deal  with 
working  conditions  and  wages  and  cover  a  whole  industry  or  a  large 
part  of  it.  They  are  given  force  of  law  under  the  Law  on  Collective 
Agreements  of  1949.  As  amended  in  1952,  this  law  empowers  the 
Minister  of  Labor  to  declare  a  negotiated  agreement  to  be  binding 
throughout  a  field  which  is  weakly  organized  (see  ch.  15,  Labor 
Relations  and  Organization) . 

Where  no  collective  agreements  or  effective  negotiating  ma 
chinery  exist,  the  Minimum  Working  Conditions  Law  of  1952 
establishes  minimum  conditions  of  employment.  In  some  instances 
wage  ordinances  providing  higher  standards  have  been  retained 
from  the  Nazi  regime,  although  they  are  subject  to  repeal  by  col 
lective  agreements.  The  1952  law  also  sets  forth  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Minister  of  Labor  may  fix  minimum  wages  for  a  par 
ticular  industry,  but  to  date  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used. 

In  practice,  virtually  all  workers  are  covered  by  the  collective 
agreements,  either  because  they  or  their  employers  belong  to  one 
of  the  contracting  organizations  or  because  the  Government  has 
extended  an  agreement  to  cover  them.  Such  extension  occurs  regu 
larly  in  agriculture,  construction,  quarrying,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  trade.  In  effect,  the  wages  set  by  the  collective  agreements, 
the  "tariff  wages"  (Tarifvertrage),  are  only  the  minimum  rates, 
and  actual  wages  usually  are  higher. 

Wage  Structure  in  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Mining 

The  general  wage  pattern  for  agriculture  is  set  by  the  agree 
ments  between  the  Trade  Union  for  Horticulture,  Agriculture,  and 
Forestry  and  the  Farm  Employers'  Association,  even  though  only 
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a  small  segment  of  the  agricultural  labor  force  belongs  to  the  union. 
Contracts  are  negotiated  on  a  Land  basis,  usually  in  terms  of  the 
basic  wage  for  the  agricultural  workers  (Landarbeiter)  with  rates 
for  the  other  wage  classes  calculated  accordingly.  Compulsory 
social  insurance  charges,  not  included  in  the  rate  schedules,  are 
normally  borne  equally  by  employer  and  employee. 

Farmworkers  paid  by  the  month,  unlike  those  paid  by  the  hour, 
receive  free  room  and  board,  a  plot  of  land  and  a  wagon  team  to  use, 
the  privilege  of  keeping  farm  animals,  and  other  benefits  in  addi 
tion  to  their  cash  wages.  Pay  differentials  may  be  rather  pro 
nounced  and  vary  considerably  between  skill  groups,  hourly  and 
monthly  workers,  and  geographical  regions.  For  all  types  of  farm 
workers,  the  highest  wages  generally  are  paid  in  the  districts  of 
Hanover  and  Westphalia-Lippe;  the  lowest  are  in  Bavaria. 

The  actual  wages  paid  farm  workers  generally  follow  the  negoti 
ated  gradations  and,  because  of  the  growing  shortage  of  farm 
labor,  tend  to  run  about  20  percent  higher  than  the  rate  set  by 
agreement.  In  1956  unusually  large  increases  were  negotiated  be 
cause  of  the  tightening  labor  market  and  continuing  drain  to  the 
cities,  the  widening  gap  between  agricultural  and  industrial  wages, 
and  large  Government  subsidies  which  enabled  fanners  to  raise 
wages. 

The  actual  earnings  of  workers  in  manufacturing  industries 
diverge  considerably  from  the  wage  rates  negotiated  by  collective 
bargaining.  The  larger  and  more  profitable  firms  frequently  pay 
higher  wages,  sometimes  20  or  25  percent  higher.  Moreover,  the 
tariff  rates  do  not  cover  overtime,  vacation,  and  holiday  pay  and 
are  limited  to  time  rates.  Piece  rates,  which  in  1951  covered  about 
25  percent  of  the  male  workers  and  about  40  percent  of  the  female 
workers,  averaged  25  percent  higher  than  time  rates  for  men  and 
19  percent  for  women. 

The  divergence  between  the  negotiated  and  actual  wages  indi 
cates  that  a  significant  proportion  of  the  worker's  pay  is  not 
assured  through  collective  agreements.  An  agreement  merely  es 
tablishes  a  new  minimum  for  an  industry,  and  employers  already 
paying  higher  wages  often  refuse  to  add  the  new  increase  to  their 
existing  rates.  This  enables  individual  firms  to  pursue  independent 
wage  policies  and  detracts  from  the  union's  organizing  efforts  and 
negotiating  performance  in  the  eyes  of  the  workers  (see  ch.  15, 
Labor  Relations  and  Organization) . 

In  addition  to  their  take-home  pay,  workers  receive  sizable  fringe 
benefits  in  the  form  of  social  security  and  supplemental  old-age  and 
sickness  insurance  contributions,  paid  vacations  and  holidays,  over 
time  and  other  premiums,  family  allowances,  housing  subsidies, 
and  other  benefits.  These  social  charges  on  employers  in  manufac- 
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turing  average  a  little  over  two-fifths  of  the  total  wage  bill  (see  eh. 
17,  Public  Welfare). 

The  wage  systems  and  social  insurance  and  other  fringe  benefit 
provisions  are  somewhat  different  for  miners  than  for  other  indus 
trial  workers.  In  mining,  unlike  manufacturing,  the  actual  wage 
tends  to  coincide  with  the  tariff  wage,  and  there  is  little  negotia 
tion  of  higher  rates  in  accordance  with  the  economic  conditions  of 
individual  firms.  In  all  branches  of  mining,  however,  a  special  tax- 
exempt  "miner's  premium"  is  paid  from  Government  funds  under 
a  February  1956  law.  The  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
High  Authority  objected  to  this  practice,  but  payments  were  con 
tinued.  Coal  miners  also  receive  various  bonus  payments  in  kind. 

During  the  postwar  period  the  tariff  rates  for  hard-coal  miners 
have  been  at  the  top  of  the  industrial  wage  scale,  a  position  more 
or  less  taken  for  granted  until  1958.  In  the  course  of  the  general 
increases  of  1956,  the  average  net  earnings  of  underground  miners 
rose  about  15  to  20  percent,  but  the  upward  trend  ceased  with  the 
emerging  coal  surplus  in  the  winter  of  1957-58.  Since  productivity 
had  increased  more  slowly  in  the  mines  than  in  other  producer 
goods  industries,  the  union  was  in  a  poor  position  to  secure  raises 
comparable  to  those  being  negotiated  elsewhere.  Since  January 
1958,  there  have  been  increasing  production  cutbacks  and  short 
shifts,  and  by  the  summer  of  1959,  the  Ruhr  miners  were  no  longer 
the  best  paid  workers  in  West  Germany. 

Salary  Structure  in  Government  and  Private  Industry 

There  are  two  main  kinds  of  salaried  Government  employees: 
Established  civil  servants  (Beamten)  and  public  service  employees 

(offentlichen  Angestellten) .  Both  services  are  divided  into  a  series 
of  occupational  ranks — 10  main  categories  for  the  public  service 
employees  and  16  for  the  civil  servants.  University  graduates  form 
the  top  ranks  in  both  services,  and  messengers  and  custodians  com 
prise  the  bottom  ranks  (see  ch.  20,  Structure  of  Government) .  In 
both  branches  of  Government  service,  the  salary  scales  for  each 
rank  are  graduated  according  to  seniority,  three  cost-of -living  areas 

(Ortsklassen) ,  and  differentials  between  married  and  single  em 
ployees.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  differential,  if  any, 
between  the  average  salary  in  any  one  rank  and  that  of  persons 
performing  camparable  work  outside  the  Government.  Within  the 
Government  the  salaries  for  civil  servants  generally  run  about  20 
to  25  percent  higher  than  those  of  public  service  employees. 

Salaried  employees  (Angestellten)  in  private  industry  and  trade 
comprise  all  clerical,  administrative,  professional,  and  technical 
personnel  (including  master  craftsmen)  who  are  paid  by  the  month. 
Information  on  how  salary  scales  are  determined  is  not  available. 
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There  are  complaints  that  the  job  characteristics  and  specifications 
involved  are  obsolescent.  Statistics  show  substantial  differentials 
in  the  salaries  of  men  and  women,  technical  and  commercial  em 
ployees,  and  various  branches  of  economy  and  industry.  Geo 
graphical  differences  also  appear,  the  highest  salaries  being  paid 
in  Baden-Wurttemberg,  the  lowest  in  West  Berlin  and  Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Wage  Differentials 

Pay  differentials  by  industry,  area,  skill,  and  sex  are  quite 
marked,  but  some  have  been  modified  or  altered  by  developments 
since  World  War  II.  Between  1938  and  1957  the  real  income  of  the 
wageworkers  rose,  but  that  of  the  salaried  employees  stayed 
approximately  the  same.  Moreover,  industrial  workers  now  receive 
many  of  the  fringe  benefits  which  used  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
white-collar  employees ;  the  present  provisions  for  disability  allow 
ance,  old-age  pensions,  holidays,  and  sick  pay  are  much  the  same 
for  both  groups.  Reportedly,  the  employee  organizations  have  not 
resented  or  objected  to  the  workers'  gains  as  such,  but  have  com 
plained  that  white-collar  work  was  undervalued  and  have  called  for 
the  adjustment  of  their  salary  and  tax  structure  to  changed  condi 
tions.  The  economic  gap  between  the  two  groups  has  been  nar 
rowed,  but  the  social  distinctions  apparently  have  not.  A  call  at  an 
employee  organization  conference  for  a  campaign  to  promote 
"social  equality"  with  wageworkers  reportedly  met  with  no  re 
sponse  (see  ch.  6,  Social  Structure ;  ch.  17,  Public  Welfare) . 

Wages  generally  are  higher  in  producer  goods  industries  than  in 
consumer  goods  industries.  The  differentials  are  caused  by  a 
variety  of  factors,  including  susceptibility  to  seasonal  and  cyclical 
fluctuations,  which  tend  to  raise  wages;  degree  of  exposure  to 
competition,  which  permits  the  more  protected  firms  to  pay  more; 
strength  of  the  labor  unions;  skill,  experience,  and  stamina  re 
quired  and  type  of  working  conditions ;  and  amount  of  concentra 
tion  in  large  industrial  areas  where  living  costs  are  higher. 

Wage  differentials  between  Lander — about  20  percent  between 
highest  and  lowest — are  associated  with  the  same  factors.  The 
highest  wages  are  paid  in  Hamburg,  North  Rhine-Westphalia,  and 
Bremen  and  the  lowest  in  Bavaria  and  Rhineland-Palatinate. 

Wage  differentials  between  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled 
workers  have  been  reduced  somewhat  since  the  war.  By  May  1956 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  male  workers  were  earning  81.2  and  94.3 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  average  hourly  earnings  for  skilled 
males.  However,  the  differentials  vary  widely  from  industry  to 
industry. 

Differentials  by  sex  have  long  been  pronounced  and  have  not 
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diminished  very  much  during'  the  past  two  or  three  decades,  despite 
a  proportional  increase  in  the  number  of  women  wage  earners  since 
World  War  II.  Women  average  about  three-fifths  of  the  average 
hourly  earnings  for  men.  In  lower  salaried  jobs  they  earn  about 
75  percent  of  the  men's  salaries,  but  in  the  higher  posts  the  figure 
approaches  90  percent. 

In  1955  a  Labor  Court  decision  and  the  legislative  enactment  of 
a  1951  International  Labor  Organization  convention  established 
that  women  were  to  get  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  that  contrary 
provisions  in  collective  agreements  were  invalid.  The  law  seems  to 
have  had  little  practical  effect.  Increasing  use  has  been  made  in 
collective  agreements  of  a  "wage  group"  scheme  which  classifies 
types  of  work  into  distinct  groups  and  establishes  wage  scales  for 
each  group.  Since  the  lighter  type  of  work  with  less  pay  is  usually 
reserved  for  women,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  a  definite  wage 
differential. 

Trends  in  Wages  and  Real  Earnings 

In  1945  the  Allied  occupation  authorities  retained  the  wage  con 
trols  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  Nazi  regime  and  continued 
the  established  prewar  and  wartime  pattern  of  low  industrial 
wages.  The  wage  freeze  was  lifted  in  1948  after  the  currency 
reform,  but  wages  rose  only  slightly  during  the  next  2  years.  The 
unions  exercised  notable  restraint  in  their  wage  demands,  partly 
because  they  had  little  alternative  in  view  of  the  unemployment 
situation  and  partly  because  of  their  desire  not  to  hamper  economic 
reconstruction. 

By  mid-1950,  however,  rapid  economic  improvement,  combined 
with  the  Korea  boom  and  price  increases,  led  to  a  more  militant 
attitude  by  the  unions.  Drives  for  higher  wages,  accompanied  by 
strikes,  occurred  in  1950  and  again  in  1951.  In  1951,  industrial 
workers'  average  gross  hourly  earnings  rose  by  15  percent;  this 
increase  set  the  postwar  record  and  brought  real  earnings  about 
8  percent  above  prewar  rates.  Wage  increases  were  on  a  moderate 
scale  in  subsequent  years,  but  in  1955,  the  unions  announced  their 
"expansive  wages  policy/'  based  on  a  larger  share  of  increased 
productivity  rather  than  on  prices  and  wage-price  relationships, 
and  started  an  action  program  which  included  a  demand  for  a 
shorter  workweek.  Substantial  wage  increases  occurred  in  most 
branches  of  the  economy  in  1956  (see  ch.  15,  Labor  Relations  and 
Organization) . 

Remarkable  gains  in  material  well-being  have  been  made  since 
the  currency  reform.  Between  1949  and  mid-1956,  real  weekly 
earnings  of  the  population  as  a  whole  increased  by  65  percent.  On 
almost  all  counts,  the  average  West  German  is  better  off  than  he 
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was  before  the  war.  Public  opinion  surveys  indicate  that  on  the 
whole  the  workers  are  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  their  income. 
The  fear  of  mass  unemployment  has  been  replaced  by  a  feeling  that 
jobs  are  secure  and  that  wages  buy  more  than  formerly  because 
gains  have  not  been  eaten  away  by  inflation.  As  the  workers  are 
concerned  with  improving  their  material  well-being,  the  old  slogans 
of  class  struggle  have  faded  before  the  desire  for  middle-class 
security  and  order.  The  unions  are  flexible  in  their  bargaining 
sessions  and  frequently  settle  for  better  hours  and  conditions,  in 
which  there  is  room  for  improvement,  instead  of  higher  wages. 

Hours  and  Conditions  of  Work 

Working  conditions  are  more  strictly  regulated  in  West  Germany 
than  in  the  United  States.  Virtually  the  entire  field  of  working 
conditions  and  industrial  relations  is  covered  by  federal  and  Land 
legislation,  which  is  supplemented  by  industrywide  collective  agree 
ments  and  shop  agreements  between  works  councils  and  man 
agements. 

The  1938  Law  Concerning  Working  Time  establishing  a  standard 
8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week  for  all  manual  and  officeworkers  over 
the  age  of  18  is  still  in  force.  The  workday  may  be  extended  to  10 
hours  only  by  collective  agreement,  and  further  extension,  allowed 
only  under  exceptional  circumstances,  requires  the  permission  of 
the  Trade  Supervisory  Office.  Overtime,  permitted  on  no  more 
than  30  days  a  year,  is  normally  paid  at  a  25-percent  premium. 
Premiums  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work  are  usually  50  and  100 
percent,  respectively.  Nightwork,  which  is  prohibited  for  women 
and  persons  between  14  and  18  years,  receives  a  10-percent  prem 
ium  if  performed  regularly  and  25  percent  if  not  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  actual  regulation  of  hours  in  influenced  more  by  collective 
bargaining  than  by  legislation.  It  has,  in  fact,  become  one  of  the 
major  issues  in  industrial  relations  since  1955.  By  mid-1958, 
provisions  for  a  45-hour  week  had  been  written  into  most  of  the 
main  collective  agreements,  in  almost  every  case  without  a  loss  in 
weekly  pay.  In  effect,  this  has  meant  an  increase  in  take-home  pay 
because  of  more  overtime  premiums.  The  Germans  are  in  the  habit 
of  working  long  hours  and  have  consistently  put  in  a  longer  average 
workweek  than  that  stipulated  in  the  collective  agreements. 

Minimum  provisions  for  rest  periods  and  paid  vacations  are  fixed 
by  law,  usually  by  the  Lander,  and  are  frequently  increased  by 
collective  bargaining  or  individual  contracts.  The  minimum  legal 
paid  vacation  for  adults  is  12  days,  the  maximum  usually  24. 
There  are  also  regulations  for  special  days  off,  intervals  of  rest 
between  work  shifts,  work  breaks,  and  similar  items. 

Free  choice  of  occupation  and  considerable  job  security  are  pro- 
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vided  in  detail  by  legislation.  The  Basic  Law  of  1949  guarantees 
freedom  of  occupation  and  prohibits  forced  labor ;  the  Employment 
Placement  and  Unemployment  Insurance  Law  of  1952  prohibits 
compulsory  registration  and  placement ;  and  the  Federal  Law  for 
Protection  Against  Dismissal  of  1951  provides  comprehensive  safe 
guards  for  all  persons  over  the  age  of  20  with  6  months  of  uninter 
rupted  service  in  the  same  enterprise.  They  cannot  be  given  notice 
except  on  grounds  of  outright  misbehavior  or  bad  business  con 
ditions,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  employer  must  consider  the 
worker's  background  and  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  works  council 
on  the  case.  Proposed  layoffs  of  10  or  more  persons  must  be  re 
ported  to  the  district  labor  exchange  office. 

Special  protection  is  provided  by  law  for  minors,  pregnant  women 
and  nursing  mothers,  groups  persecuted  by  the  Nazis,  shop  stew 
ards,  elderly  office  employees,  and  the  physically  handicapped.  The 
1938  Law  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and  Adolescents  forbids 
the  employment  of  all  children  under  14,  except  in  family  enter 
prises,  some  part-time  work,  and  theatrical  and  musical  perform 
ances,  and  regulates  the  amount  and  type  of  labor  that  may  be 
exacted  from  persons  aged  14  to  18.  The  Law  for  the  Protection  of 
Mothers  of  1952  prohibits  the  employment  of  women  in  most  types 
of  nighttime  and  hazardous  work  and  regulates  the  employment  of 
working  mothers  and  pregnant  or  nursing  women. 

At  least  one  handicapped  person  must  be  hired  by  all  employers 
of  20  to  30  regular  workers,  and  higher  quotas  are  set  for  banks, 
Insurance  companies,  and  Government  offices.  Special  contractual 
arrangements  are  made  by  welfare  authorities  for  the  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  of  handicapped  workers,  and  special 
facilities  are  provided  to  train  them. 

All  manual  and  office  workers  are  insured  in  the  social  security 
system  against  sickness,  old  age  and  invalidity,  unemployment,  and 
accidents.  The  employee  does  not  bear  any  of  the  cost  of  accident 
insurance,  but  pays  10  percent  of  his  gross  earnings  for  the  other 
benefits.  This  amount  is  matched  by  the  employer  (see  ch.  17, 
Public  Welfare). 

The  safety  regulations  contained  in  the  Industrial  Code  of  1869 
and  the  Labor  Protection  Act  of  1900  are  so  comprehensive  that 
little  additional  legislation  has  been  passed  on  the  subject  since 
then.  The  Ministry  of  Labor,  industrial  accident  insurance  institu 
tions,  and  factory  and  mine  inspection  services  have  power  to 
issue  and  enforce  orders  regarding  industrial  safety.  Almost  no 
information  is  available  on  the  actual  health  and  safety  conditions 
in  West  German  industries.  There  is,  however,  some  indication 
that  this  is  one  field  in  which  there  is  considerable  room  for  im- 
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provement,  not  so  much  by  better  law  enforcement  as  by  better 
plant  facilities  and  worker  safety  education. 

C0mpositi0n 
Size  and  Structure 

The  labor  force  of  East  Germany  was  estimated  at  the  beginning 
of  1958  at  8,676,000  persons,  a  little  smaller  than  that  of  the  same 
area  in  1939  or  1946  but  larger  than  that  of  1950.  The  growth  since 
1950,  despite  the  loss  of  over  1.5  million  refugees  to  West  Germany 
and  the  decline  of  1  million  in  the  total  population,  occurred  prima 
rily  because  of  the  increase  in  the  employment  of  women,  particu 
larly  those  between  the  ages  of  25  and  64. 

No  other  country  with  a  comparable  degree  of  industrialization 
has  so  high  a  proportion  of  women  in  the  labor  force,  partly  because 
of  the  unusually  large  surplus  of  women  in  the  country  and  partly 
because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  bring  women  into  the 
labor  force.  In  1958,  38  percent  of  the  total  female  population  was 
employed,  and  they  made  up  42.3  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Other 
countries  in  which  women  make  up  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
labor  force  are  much  more  agricultural  than  is  East  Germany. 
Women  make  up  60  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  trade,  administra 
tion,  and  services;  48  percent  in  agriculture;  38  percent  in  indus 
try  ;  and  29  percent  in  transport  and  communications. 

The  1958  labor  force  was  older  than  that  of  any  other  European 
country.  During  the  1960's  losses  through  retirement  are  expected 
to  be  even  greater  than  those  expected  in  West  Germany.  If  the 
exodus  to  West  Germany  continues,  it  will  also  reduce  the  future 
labor  force.  Even  if  it  stopped  altogether,  the  labor  force  would 
continue  to  decline  for  the  next  7  or  8  years  and  would  still  be 
somewhat  smaller  in  1971  than  in  1958. 

East  Germany  is  already  suffering  from  a  general  shortage  of 
labor,  and  its  manpower  reserves  are  very  limited.  According  to 
official  statistics,  the  average  registered  unemployment  for  1957 
was  only  22,000  persons.  Little  increase  in  the  employment  of  men 
now  outside  the  labor  force  seems  possible,  since  disabled  veterans 
and  other  handicapped  people  are  already  fully  utilized.  Strenuous 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  regime  since  1957  to  increase  the 
employment  of  housewives,  young  people  still  in  school,  and  pen 
sioners.  A  large  proportion  of  such  persons  are  already  working 
full  time,  however.  The  remainder  are  evidently  unable  to  do  so, 
and  the  current  campaign  appears  to  be  concentrating  on  enlisting 
them  for  whatever  part-time  or  seasonal  employment  is  feasible. 
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Distribution 

East  Germany  Is  the  most  highly  industrialized  country  in  the 
Soviet  orbit.  Four-fifths  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  nonagri- 
cultural  sectors  of  the  economy.  This  is  somewhat  lower  than  the 
proportion  in  West  Germany  but  more  than  that  in  France,  Austria, 
and  Denmark.  In  East  as  in  West  Germany,  the  ratio  of  agricul 
tural  and  nonagriculturai  employment  fluctuated  widely  between 
1939  and  1958.  The  rapid  postwar  increase  in  nonagriculturai  em 
ployment  did  little  more  than  reestablish  the  ratio  that  existed 
before  the  war  (see  table  4). 

About  42  percent  of  the  total  employment  of  8,176,000  reported 
at  the  beginning  of  1959  was  in  industry  and  handicrafts,  and  14.5 
percent  in  administration  and  services.  The  actual  share  of  these 
2  branches  was  larger,  however,  because  an  estimated  440,000 
persons  in  the  armed  forces,  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  uranium 
mines,  armaments  industries,  and  other  fields  considered  confi 
dential  by  the  Government  were  excluded  from  the  official  employ 
ment  figures  (see  table  5). 

The  first  five-year  plan  (1951-55)  aimed  at  a  large  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  industrial  labor  force.  The  increase  concentrated  on 
heavy  industry,  trade,  and  transport  and  was  achieved  in  part  by 
drawing  labor  from  agriculture,  light  industries,  and  handicrafts. 

Table  £.     Distribution  of  Total  East  German  Labor  Force,  by  Branch  of 
Economy t  Selected  Years,  1939-58** 


Number  (in  thousands) 

Percent 

1939 

1946 

1950 

1958» 

1939 

1946 

1950 

19583 

Agriculture  and 
forestry  

1,708 
4,140 
1,522 

1,447 

2,388 
3,742 
1,341 
1,250 

2,072 
3,878 
1,304 
1,223 

1,630 

N.a. 
N.a. 

N.a. 

19.4 
47.0 
17.3 
16.4 

27.4 
42.9 
15.3 

14.4 

24.4 
45.7 
15.4 
14.4 

18.8 

N.a. 
N.a. 
N.a. 

Mining,  manufacturing, 
and  construction  

Commerce  and 
transportation  

Administration 
and  services  

Total              .    ... 

8,817 

8,722 

8,477 

8,676 

1  This  table  includes  the  confidential  categories  of  workers;  that  is,  those  engaged  in  employ 
ment  not  reported  by  official  East  German  statistics. 

2  Figures  may  not  total  because  of  rounding, 
s  1958  figures  are  estimated  as  of  Jan.  1. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Samuel  Baum,  and  Jerry  W.  Combs,  Jr.,  The  Labor  Force  of  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Sector  of  Berlin,  pp.  11,  25. 
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Between  1950  and  1958,  employment  in  heavy-industry  enterprises 
increased  by  between  27  and  36  percent.  In  food-processing  indus 
tries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labor  force  increased  by  only  8  per 
cent,  and  in  light  industry  the  number  of  employees  declined  by  3 
percent.  Employment  in  industrial  handicrafts  also  declined  as 
new  employees  were  channeled  into  large-scale  nationalized  enter 
prises  (see  ch.  29,  Industrial  Potential). 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  labor  force  in  1958  was  employed 
in  the  socialized  sector.  About  one-third  of  the  persons  in  agricul 
ture  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  those  in  other  branches  were 
working  for  state  or  cooperative  enterprises.  East  Germany, 
however,  is  unique  among  the  Soviet  European  satellites  for  the 
large  proportion  of  its  nonagricultural  labor  force  which  continues 
to  work  in  the  private  sector.  Over  60  percent  of  the  labor  force 
in  the  private  sector  is  employed  outside  of  farming  and  forestry. 

Within  the  nonagricultural  labor  force,  the  proportion  working 
in  the  private  sector — 26.4  percent — is  three  times  as  large  as  that 
in  any  other  Soviet  satellite.  East  Germany  was  more  industrial 
ized  than  the  others  when  the  Communists  took  over,  its  small- 
scale  enterprises  were  more  viable,  and  early  efforts  to  socialize 
industrial  handicrafts  and  service  trades  by  forming  cooperatives 
apparently  had  to  be  abandoned  because  they  caused  a  drop  in 
production  and  a  rise  in  emigration  to  West  Germany.  In  1957 
almost  one-third  of  the  persons  in  trade,  almost  one-half  of  those 
in  construction,  and  over  99  percent  in  industrial  handicrafts  re 
mained  in  the  private  sector. 

The  distribution  of  the  labor  force  by  class  of  worker  reflects 
the  drive  toward  socialization  since  1950  (see  table  6).  The  pro 
portion  of  self-employed  and  unpaid  family  workers  declined,  and 
wage  and  salary  earners  increased.  The  proportion  of  self-em 
ployed,  however,  was  still  unusually  high  for  a  Communist  coun 
try,  especially  outside  agriculture,  and  as  much  as  23  percent  of 
all  wage  and  salary  earners  worked  in  the  private  sector.  Because 
of  the  resistance  of  the  self-employed  craftsmen  to  the  formula 
tion  of  cooperatives,  the  cooperative  members  were  almost  entirely 
in  agriculture. 

The  rapid  collectivization  of  all  remaining  privately  held  agri 
cultural  land  during  the  first  3  months  of  1960  appeared  to  presage 
a  drive  to  socialize  other  sectors  of  the  economy  as  well. 

Utilization 
Policies  and  Controls 

The  optimum  use  of  existing  skills  is  subordinated  to  the 
achievement  of  specific  policy  objectives,  of  which  the  most  im 
portant  are  the  development  of  certain  socialized  industries,  main- 
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tenanee  of  political  control  over  economic  activity,  and  fulfillment 
of  the  production  increases  set  by  the  national  plans.  To  achieve 
its  aims,  the  Government  employs  a  combination  of  a  centrally 
determined  wage,  salary,  and  incentive  system,  propaganda,  and 
administrative  and  police  controls,  both  direct  and  indirect. 

Each  person  seeking  or  holding  a  job  must  be  registered  with 
the  authorities.  Upon  registration,  he  receives  a  labor  book  con 
taining  a  full  record  of  his  class  origin,  education,  previous  em 
ployment,  and  othfcr  background  data.  Since  he  cannot  get  a  job 
.  without  it,  the  labor  book  enables  the  Government  to  control  his 
movements  and  to  discriminate  against  those  it  considers  class 
enemies. 

Table  6.     Distribution  of  East  German  Labor  Force,  by  Class  of  Worker, 

1939,  1950,  and  1958* 

[In  percent  of  total  labor  force] 


Year 

Wage  and 
salary 
earners 

Cooperative 
members 

Self-employed 

Unpaid 
family 
workers 

1939  

76  8 

11   7 

11   5 

1950     

74.3 

13  5 

12  1 

1958  

Agriculture 

30  4 

14  0 

27  1 

28  5 

K"onagricultural  ,  . 

92  5 

1 

5  7 

1  6 

TOTAL  2  

80  9 

2.7 

9.8 

6  6 

1  Percent  does  not  total  100  because  of  rounding:. 

2  Figures  are  as  of  Jan.  1, 1958. 

Source :  Adapted  from  Samuel  Baum  and  Jerry  W.  Combs,  Jr.,  The  Labor  Force  of  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany  end  the  Soviet  Sector  of  BerUnt  p.  15. 

The  system  had  its  origin  in  the  Soviet  occupation  forces  order 
of  August  1945  which  gave  the  state  labor  offices  complete  control 
over  allocation  of  labor  and  sanctioned  compulsory  labor.  Every 
one  had  to  register  with  a  labor  office  under  penalty  of  loss  of  his 
food  ration  card  or  imprisonment.  During  the  immediate  postwar 
years  these  powers  were  used  to  fill  Soviet  labor  demands,  to  settle 
the  expellees,  and  to  get  the  East  German  economy  functioning 
again*  After  1947  the  compulsory  direction  of  labor  diminished 
greatly.  As  the  economy  became  organized  on  the  Soviet  model, 
more  reliance  was  placed  on  the  activities  of  the  mass  organiza 
tions  and  the  incentives  and  pressures  built  into  the  wage  and 
welfare  systems  (see  ch.  14,  Forced  Labor) . 

The  most  important  organization  for  labor  control  is  the  Free 
German  Trade  Union  Association  (Freier  Deutscher  Gewerk- 
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schaftsbund— FDGB).  The  PDGB  performs  a  variety  of  super 
visory  functions  in  the  enterprises.  It  and  the  other  mass  organi 
zations  also  appear  to  be  the  principal  agencies  through  which 
the  "volunteer"  labor  brigades  are  organized  for  special  projects 
(see  ch.  15,  Labor  Relations  and  Organization) . 

The  system  of  job  classification  and  remuneration  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  allocating  labor  by  favoring  certain  industries 
and  skills  and  to  promote  greater  productivity  on  the  part  of 
workers  and  political  reliability  on  the  part  of  persons  in  respon 
sible  positions.  Wide  differences  in  fringe  benefits  and  special 
food,  vacation,  and  tax  concessions  are  utilized  for  the  same  pur 
poses,  as  is  the  system  of  social  insurance  and  public  welfare 
benefits,  which  is  administered  by  the  FDGB.  In  general,  the 
policy  has  been  to  tie  the  welfare  schemes  to  the  wage  incentive 
system  as  much  as  possible  and  to  adapt  the  provisions  to  dis 
courage  sick  leave,  absenteeism,  retirement,  and  job  leaving. 

Labor  Recruitment 

The  recruitment  and  training  of  labor  are  an  important  part  of 
national  economic  planning.  The  plans  set  forth  the  number  of 
workers  of  different  skills,  new  recruits,  apprentices,  and  other 
trainees  to  be  allotted  to  each  enterprise,  sector,  and  branch  of  the 
economy.  Since  1951  the  placement  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
and  Vocational  Training  have  functioned  mainly  as  recruiting 
agents,  and  instead  of  handling  the  allocation  of  labor  directly, 
the  Ministry  coordinates  the  labor  demands  of  the  other  ministries 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  Planning  Commission. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  job  seeks  the  man,  and 
workers  generally  have  ample  opportunity  to  hear  of  better  jobs 
without  going  to  the  employment  exchanges.  Employers  do  not 
have  to  work  through  the  official  exchanges.  Labor  turnover  is 
reportedly  quite  high,  although  exact  figures  are  not  available, 
and  workers  evidently  change  jobs  more  freely  than  in  other  Com 
munist  countries. 

Enterprises  compete  with  one  another  and  with  the  Volksarmee 
and  institutes  of  higher  education  for  young  people  and  skilled 
workers.  Administrative  controls  over  job  changes  appear  to  be 
strict  mainly  for  Communist  Party  members,  who  must  have  Party 
approval  beforehand,  and  for  skilled  workers  in  the  "confidential" 
industries.  In  other  fields,  enterprise  managers  wishing  to  prevent 
a  worker  from  leaving  for  another  job  are  likely  to  exert  pressure 
less  on  the  worker  than  on  their  competitor  to  withdraw  the  job 
offer. 

Efforts  to  utilize  the  "reserve"  labor  force  of  housewives,  stu 
dents,  and  pensioners  are  conducted  mainly  through  the  mass  or- 
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ganizations  and  usually  take  the  form  of  "volunteer"  work  bri 
gades.  In  1958  and  1959  the  Government  reportedly  stepped  up 
these  efforts  in  order  to  relieve  the  serious  labor  shortage.  House 
wife  brigades  were  formed  for  part-time  work  in  factories,  hos 
pitals,  laundries,  and  farms,  and  thousands  of  youth  brigades  were 
utilized,  mainly  for  construction  projects. 

Under  the  polytechnical  education  reforms,  work  programs  are 
also  being  added  to  the  school  curriculum  for  children  under  15 
years  of  age,  ostensibly  to  instill  the  love  of  labor  at  an  early  age 
and  pave  the  way  for  specialized  vocational  training  at  the  second 
ary  school  level.  These  programs  are  still  in  an  experimental  stage, 
and  the  actual  value  of  the  labor  provided  is  conjectural.  Pressure 
is  put  on  youths  graduating  from  secondary  schools  to  work  for 
a  year  or  more  before  continuing  their  education  at  the  university 
level  (see  ch.  10,  Education) . 

Apprenticeship  and  Training 

The  Government  emphasizes  the  training  of  young  entrants  to 
the  labor  force  and  has  attempted  to  exercise  maximum  control 
over  the  public  and  private  training  facilities  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  new  workers  go  into  the  job  categories  required  to  fulfill 
the  economic  plans.  In  East  as  in  West  Germany,  most  young 
people  receive  vocational  rather  than  academic  education.  The 
system  is  supervised  directly  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Voca 
tional  Training  and  includes  part-time  vocational  schools  (Beruf  s- 
schulen)  and  full-time  vocational  schools  (Fachschulen)  which 
were  until  1957  similar  in  form  to  those  in  West  Germany. 

In  1957,  there  were  425,304  apprentices,  of  whom  274,254  were 
being  trained  by  the  state,  151,035  by  private  craftsmen,  and  15 
by  cooperatives.  Over  one-half  were  in  industry  and  handicrafts. 
The  ratio  of  apprentices  in  handicraft  shops  to  those  in  other  en 
terprises,  about  1  to  2,  was  the  reverse  of  the  ratio  in  West  Ger 
many.  Training  facilities,  especially  for  girls,  were  frequently 
inadequate  and  understaffed,  but  the  quality  of  instruction  was 
fair. 

The  vocational  education  system  has  undergone  periodic  reor 
ganizations,  the  most  notable  of  which  occurred  in  1957.  The  main 
feature  of  the  new  system  is  the  change  in  the  industrial  voca 
tional  schools  (Betriebsberufsschulen) .  They  have  been  converted 
from  boarding  accommodations  run  by  factories  for  their  appren 
tices  to  schools  operated  by  the  state  as  part  of  its  polytechnieal 
education  program,  apparently  in  an  effort  to  obtain  workers  with 
greater  technical  knowledge  than  can  be  given  in  apprenticeship. 
The  schools  are  reported  to  give  up  to  3  years  theoretical  and 
practical  training  to  persons  who  have  either  completed  appren- 
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ticesMp  or  have  attended  secondary  schools.  For  their  work  in  the 
factory,  the  trainees  are  reportedly  paid  according  to  the  same 
scale  as  are  other  workers  doing  comparable  jobs. 

Productivity 

Productivity  is  the  central  issue  in  labor  policy  and  labor  rela 
tions.  Since  the  labor  force  is  declining  in  size,  the  only  way  the 
regime  can  achieve  the  ambitious  planned  production  increases  is 
by  raising  output  per  worker,  through  capital  investments  and 
harder  work.  "People,  not  investments,  build  projects"  is  the 
slogan,  and  virtually  all  the  official  controls,  pressures,  and  incen 
tives  are  directed  toward  getting  the  individual  to  work  harder. 
The  Government  lays  major  stress  on  "Socialist  competition" — 
contests  between  individual  workers  or  workers'  brigades — as  a 
means  of  increasing  productivity.  The  brigade  system  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  important  means  of  increasing  productivity  since, 
by  tying  an  individual's  earning  power  to  that  of  his  brigade,  every 
worker  is  encouraged  to  exert  pressure  on  his  cohorts  to  increase 
production. 

Between  1950  and  1957  the  average  gross  output  per  industrial 
worker  is  officially  reported  to  have  risen  74  percent  (see  table  7) . 
The  annual  increases  generally  fell  below  the  planned  figures,  but 
even  allowing  for  some  inflation  in  the  way  they  were  calculated, 
they  represent  a  genuine  advancement.  The  productivity  of  the 
average  East  German  industrial  worker  in  1957  was  reportedly 
not  very  far  below  that  of  his  West  German  counterpart. 

Table  7.     Indices  of  Gross  Output  per  Industrial  Worker  in  East  German 
Industry  in  1954  and  1957 

[1950  =  100] 

1954  1957 

All  industries 145  174 

Basic  materials  industry 144  169 

Metal  products  industry  150  182 

Light  industry 141  168 

Food,  beverages,  and  tobacco 125  146 

Source :  Adapted  from  German  Democratic  Republic,  Staatlichen  Zentralverwaltung  fiir  Statis- 
tik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Demo- 
krattechen  Republik,  1957  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic),  p.  269. 

Pay  and  Working  Conditions 

The  wage  structure  and  overall  pay  rates  are  determined  by  the 
state,  with  the  ministries  and  their  subordinate  enterprises  fol 
lowing-  a  standard  pattern  on  the  Soviet  model.  This  pattern  was 
gradually  put  into  effect  during  the  immediate  postwar  years  and 
became  crystallized  in  1951  when  a  model  Framework  Collective 
Agreement  was  published.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
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the  1950  Labor  Law,  it  set  forth  the  standard  system  of  job  classi 
fication  and  remuneration  used  in  all  branches  of  the  socialized 
economy. 

Within  the  limits  set  by  the  model,  the  so-called  "collective  agree 
ments"  are  concluded  at  two  levels  in  order  to  define  the  obliga 
tions  of  management  and  labor  in  fulfilling  the  national  plans  and 
the  main  provisions  for  pay,  working  conditions,  incentives,  and 
sanctions  to  be  employed.  Agreements  are  made  periodically  at 
the  national  level  between  each  economic  ministry  and  the  appro 
priate  member  union  of  the  FDGB  and  at  the  plant  level  between 
the  management  and  union  leadership  of  each  enterprise  on  an 
annual  basis. 

The  annual  plan  for  each  enterprise  allocates  a  fixed  amount  as 
a  wage  fund.  The  annual  collective  agreement,  which  apportions 
the  fund  down  to  the  last  penny,  is  in  effect  the  labor  section  of 
the  annual  enterprise  plan.  One  of  its  main  functions  is  to  trans 
late  the  overall  statistical  targets  of  the  plan  into  concrete  tasks 
that  the  workers  can  understand,  such  as  increasing  output  a  cer 
tain  number  of  tons  or  reducing  fuel  consumption  a  certain  per 
centage. 

Wage  Structure 

Wages  are  tied  to  worker  productivity  through  the  system  of 
norms.  A  norm  is  a  specific  task  to  be  done  within  a  certain  time. 
It  is  a  quota  of  output  or  consumption,  a  standard  of  quality,  or 
some  combination  of  them.  Wage  payments  for  all  work  capable 
of  being  measured  in  terms  of  norms  are  tied  to  norm  fulfillment, 
and  the  system  is  designed  to  secure  a  continual  rise  (see  ch.  15, 
Labor  Relations  and  Organization) . 

Under  the  "performance  principle,"  pay  and  benefits  depend  on 
output  and  the  relative  strategic  importance  in  the  economy,  and 
incentives  and  sanctions  are  incorporated  at  all  levels.  Most  work 
ers  are  paid  according  to  plans  which  provide  premiums  for  meet 
ing  or  exceeding  norms  and  penalties  for  underf ulfillment. 

The  actual  wage  scales  vary  from  one  ministry  to  another,  but 
they  are  ordinarily  established  in  terms  of  job  classification  and 
time  or  piecework  wages.  Until  the  job  classification  revisions  of 
1959,  wage  rates  were  also  adjusted  to  cost-of -living  areas  (Orts- 
klassen) ,  but  this  consideration  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

As  of  late  1959,  the  job  classifications  consisted  of  seven  stand 
ard  skill  categories,  plus  special  provisions  for  apprentices,  master 
craftsmen,  and  white-collar  workers.  Apprentices  were  paid  ac 
cording  to  the  length  of  their  service ;  the  rate  was  common  to  all 
industries.  Master  craftsmen  were  divided  into  four  wage  groups, 
which  varied  by  industry  and  area.  Similarly,  there  were  from 
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four  to  nine  groups  each  of  office  employees,  traders,  and  technical 
personnel.  In  addition,  under  the  1951  provisions,  many  scientists 
and  engineers  were  exempted  from  the  collective  agreement  frame 
work  altogether  and  were  hired  by  individual  contract,  a  situation 
which  met  with  some  resentment  on  the  part  of  other  employees. 

There  are  three  main  types  of  wages — time  pay,  premium  time 
pay,  and  piecework  wages.  The  regime  is  trying  to  transfer  as 
many  workers  as  possible  from  time  to  piecework  rates,  and  the 
collective  agreements  obligate  both  contracting  parties  to  work 
toward  this  end.  The  major  industries  must  also  keep  separate 
pay  rolls  for  workers  engaged  in  main  production,  those  in  less 
important  production,  and  those  not  engaged  in  production  (such 
as  cooks,  charwomen,  and  watchmen) .  The-  distinction  between 
production  and  nonproduction  workers  frequently  coincides  with 
that  between  piecework  and  timeworkers. 

Workers  on  time  wages  are  usually  paid  by  the  month,  as  are 
salaried  employees.  The  maximum  and  minimum  pay  scales  are 
standardized  and  do  not  vary  by  branch  of  the  economy,  except  for 
generally  higher  rates  paid  in  the  raw  materials  industries. 

Premium  time  pay  is  a  combination  of  timework  and  piecework 
wages.  The  basic  rate  is  the  time  rate,  but  since  some  of  the  work 
can  be  measured  quantitatively  in  terms  of  norms,  it  becomes  sub 
ject  to  the  piece-wage  incentive  system. 

The  earnings  of  a  piece-rate  worker  are  entirely  dependent  on 
his  percentage  of  norm  fulfillment.  He  has  no  guaranteed  mini 
mum  wage,  as  he  would  under  most  piece-rate  systems.  His  "basic 
piece  wage"  is  what  he  gets  for  100  percent  fulfillment.  It  is  15 
percent  higher  than  the  time  rate  for  the  same  job.  If  he  exceeds 
his  norm,  he  earns  a  premium  equal  to  the  percentage  of  overf  ul- 
fillment.  If  he  fails  to  meet  the  norm  for  any  reason — even  if  not 
through  his  own  fault — his  pay  is  cut. 

Premiums  have  come  to  form  an  important  part  of  the  worker's 
income,  although  the  actual  share  of  productivity  bonuses,  over 
time  premiums,  and  fringe  benefits  in  average  earnings  is  not 
known.  The  premiums  earned  for  overfulfilling  norms  are  tax 
free  and  may  equal  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  monthly  base 
wage.  Premiums  of  4  to  12  percent  may  be  paid  to  the  "technical 
intelligentsia." 

Leaders  of  workers'  brigades  earn  extra  premiums.  Those  on 
time  wages  earn  an  extra  10  percent  of  their  base  wage  if  their 
job  is  done  on  time.  Those  on  piece  wages  win  two  premiums,  both 
based  on  the  average  norm  fulfillment  of  their  brigades.  One 
equals  the  percent  of  overfulfillment,  as  with  other  workers.  The 
other  is  an  additional,  larger  premium  not  shared,  by  the  brigade.^ 
members  and  sometimes  resented  by  them. 
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Since  wages  are  tied  to  norms,  a  raise  in  the  norm  means  a  cut 
in  pay  for  the  worker  who  does  not  increase  Ms  output  corre 
spondingly.  In  order  to  encourage  voluntary  normbreaking,  work 
ers  making  innovations  leading  to  a  norm  increase  continue  to  "be 
paid  at  the  old  rate  for  4  months. 

Differentials 

In  order  to  implement  its  political  and  economic  policies,  the 
regime  has  increased  certain  types  of  pay  differentials  from  pre 
war  levels  and  has  reduced  others.  The  difference  in  real  earnings 
between  wageworkers  and  the  technical  and  managerial  employees 
in  responsible  positions  has  been  increased  in  order  to  ensure  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  latter  group.  Marked  differences 
between  the  various  branches  of  the  economy  are  a  matter  of 
explicit  policy ;  the  workers  in  mining  and  heavy  industry  are  the 
best  paid.  Similarly,  differentials  by  skill  have  been  increased. 

Differentials  by  sex,  however,  have  been  reduced.  In  order  to 
attract  more  women  into  employment,  all  differentials  by  sex  were 
legally  abolished  in  1946.  Actually,  the  system  of  job  classification 
tends  to  perpetuate  the  sex  differentials,  although  they  seem  to 
have  been  modified  to  some  extent,  partly  because  women  are  doing 
work  hitherto  reserved  for  men.  Since  the  1946  order,  women 
have  reportedly  averaged  about  85  percent  of  what  men  received, 
as  compared  with  about  60  percent  in  West  Germany. 

Trends  in  Earnings 

No  information  is  available  on  the  actual  trends  of  nominal  and 
real  earnings  in  the  different  occupational  groups  and  branches 
of  the  economy  since  1950.  The  official  figures  of  the  overall  aver 
age  gross  and  net  earnings  (excluding  premiums)  for  1950  through 
1957  do  not  separate  wage  earners  and  salaried  employees  (see 
table  8) . 

The  Government  says  that  its  lowering  of  the  average  cost  of 
living  by  nearly  40  percent  and  its  raising  of  net  earnings  by  50 
percent  has  effected  an  average  rise  in  real  earnings  of  almost  146 
percent.  Outside  observers  agree  that  a  marked  rise  in  real  in 
come  has  taken  place  since  1955-56,  but  they  doubt  that  it  has 
assumed  the  proportions  claimed  by  the  regime.  The  improvement 
of  living  standards,  visible  from  year  to  year,  is  reported  to  have 
made  a  distinctly  favorable  impression  on  the  inhabitants,  even 
though  they  are  well  aware  that  their  real  incomes  still  lag  behind 
those  in  West  Germany. 

In  1959  a  phased  program  of  wage,  salary,  and  pension  increases 
was  decreed,  to  include  all  branches  of  the  economy  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  total  allocations  announced  are  large,  but  there 
is  no  indication  of  the  effect  they  will  have  on  actual  take-home 
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Table  8.    Monthly  Averages  and  Indices  of  Earnings  of  Wage  and  Salary 
Earners  in  East  Germany 1 

1950  1954  1957 

Monthly  average  (earnings  in  DM) : 

Gross  earnings _  256.34  345.73  380.00 

Taxes  and  social  security  contributions-    37.94  45.64  51.68 

Net  earnings 218.40  300.09  328.32 

Indices  (index  1950  =  100) : 

Net  earnings 100  137.4  150.3 

Cost  of  living 100  64.0  61.2 

Eeal  earnings2 100  214.7  245.6 


3-  Excluding  apprentices  and  homeworkers. 

2  Excluding  premiums  and  other  benefits  from  the  state,  enterprises,  and  social  organizations. 

Source:  Adapted  from  German  Democratic  Republic,  Staatiichen  Zentralverwaltung  fiir  Statis- 
tik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Demo- 
krattechen  Republik,  1957  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic),  p.  217. 

pay.  The  raises  are  tied  to  a  reclassification  of  wage  groups, 
which  has  reportedly  met  with  difficulty  both  because  of  its  com 
plexity  and  because  of  worker  resentment  at  what  appears  to  be 
a  de  facto  increase  in  norms.  In  some  cases  the  pay  raise  does 
not  affect  the  base  wage,  but  operates  only  when  the  norm  is  over 
fulfilled,  and  the  norms  have  reportedly  been  raised. 

Working  Conditions 

The  statutory  work  week  is  48  hours,  and  workers  and  em 
ployees  receive  an  annual  vacation  of  12  to  24  days.  These  pro 
visions,  like  the  others  dealing  with  working  conditions,  contain 
loopholes  which  allow  them  to  be  flexibly  interpreted.  Early  in 
1957  the  regular  workweek  was  reduced  to  45  hours,  but  the  actual 
average  number  of  hours  worked  is  not  known.  Vacation  facilities 
and  pl^ns  are  largely  under  the  operation  or  control  of  the  FDGB, 
which  continues  its  propaganda  activities  at  the  tourist  and  health 
resorts. 

The  legal  provisions  for  job  security  and  protection  and  their 
interpretation  are  less  strict  than  in  West  Germany.  For  dis 
missals,  the  minimum  period  of  notice  has  been  reduced  from 
6  to  2  weeks,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  distinction  between  work 
ers  and  employees.  Arbitrary  dismissal  has  sometimes  been  used 
as  a  means  of  moving  workers  into  other  industries,  such  as  the 
uranium  mines,  when  wage  incentives  failed  to  attract  them.  Since 
a  worker  forfeits  his  unemployment  compensation  if  he  refuses  a 
job  offer  after  being  dismissed,  he  has  no  recourse  but  to  sign  up 
for  the  mines  when  the  job  offer  is  made. 

Special  protection  is  provided  minors  and  women,  but  some  of 
the  restrictions  have  been  relaxed,  especially  for  women.  Employ 
ing  children  below  the  age  of  14  is  prohibited,  but  the  former 
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restrictions  on  employing"  older  youths  in  heavy  or  nighttime  work 
have  been  relaxed,  in  most  cases  by  reducing-  the  minimum  age  for 
such  work  from  18  to  16  years.  The  various  decrees  and  decisions 
on  child  labor  have  not  been  combined  in  a  single  law,  but  in  Sep 
tember  1959  a  juvenile  work  law  was  proposed.  Women  are  leg-ally 
granted  equal  employment  opportunities  with  men ;  this  has  often 
meant  that  some  of  the  restrictions  on  hiring  them  for  heavy 
manual  or  night  work  have  been  lifted. 

Health  clinics  and  nurseries  are  provided  in  most  of  the  fac 
tories.  The  facilities  are  generally  better  than  under  the  pre- 
Communist  system,  but  the  care  of  medical  needs  is  frequently 
subject  to  other  considerations.  Doctors  at  the  plants  are  under 
pressure  to  condition  the  amount  of  care  they  give  on  political  as 
well  as  medical  grounds.  It  is  alleged  that  in  some  cases  drugs 
have  been  used  to  increase  working  speed,  sometimes  with  harmful 
consequences. 

An  elaborate  system  of  safety  protection  and  inspection  is  pro 
vided  by  law,  but  its  observance  is  reportedly  sacrificed  to  permit 
the  fulfillment  of  the  plan.  Plant  managers,  who  are  legally  re 
sponsible  for  maintaining  safety  standards,  often  fail  to  take 
safety  precautions  that  might  jeopardize  plan  fulfillment.  The 
same  pressures  operate  on  the  workers  and  make  them  careless 
about  safety  rules  in  the  course  of  meeting  their  norms.  Although 
this  situation  is  not  universal,  it  is  said  to  be  particularly  charac 
teristic  of  the  uranium  mines  and  some  of  the  other  basic  ma 
terials  industries. 
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The  International  Labor  Organization,  a  specialized  agency  of 
the  United  Nations,  has  defined  forced  labor  as — 

a  system  of  forced  or  "coercive"  labor  which  is  employed  as  a  meaas  of 
political  coercion  or  punishment  for  holding  or  expressing  political  views 
and  which  is  on  such  a  scale  as  to  constitute  an  Important  element  in  the 
economy  of  a  given  country. 

By  these  criteria,  forced  labor  does  not  exist  in  either  West  or 
East  Germany,  But  many  thousands  of  East  Germans  are  in  a 
situation  approaching  the  reality,  if  not  the  legal  definition,  of 
forced  labor.  They  work  in  jobs  for  which  they  are  not  trained 
and  which  they  do  not  want,  for  low  wages,  under  poor  or  unsafe 
working  conditions,  and  with  little  freedom  to  better  their  position 
or  even  to  complain. 

Forced  labor  was  widely  used  by  the  Nazi  government,  particu 
larly  during  World  War  II,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens 
of  countries  conquered  by  Germany  were  transported  to  Germany 
to  work  under  prison  conditions  in  the  armaments  industry.  The 
notorious  Nazi  concentration  camps  were,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
institutions  for  forced  labor  but  institutions  established  primarily 
as  a  means  of  eliminating  political  opposition  or  of  exterminating 
Jews,  Poles,  and  other  victims  of  the  Nazi  racial  policy. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Western  occupation  forces 
destroyed  the  concentration  camps  in  their  zones  and  freed  the 
prisoners.  They  forbade  the  use  of  coercion  for  political  motives 
in  the  allocation  of  workers.  The  West  German  Basic  Law  of  1949 
permits  coerced  labor  only  as  a  part  of  penal  servitude  after  con 
viction  by  the  regular  courts.  It  specifically  guarantees  the  right 
of  the  individual  freely  to  express  his  political  opinions. 

In  East  Germany,  the  Soviet  occupation  forces  continued  until 
1949  to  fill  the  Nazi  concentration  camps  with  political  opponents 
of  the  new  Communist  regime.  Between  1945  and  1949,  about 
200,000  political  prisoners  were  interned  in  6  major  and  6  or  7 
lesser  camps.  These  prisoners  and  other  Germans  who  belonged 
to  economic  classes  which  the  regime  wanted  to  destroy  were 
forced  to  work  in  dangerous  or  unpleasant  occupations  considered 
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important  for  the  economic  development  of  the  state.  During-  this 
period,  possibly  as  many  as  200,000  laborers  were  forced  through 
various  pressures — including-  the  threat  of  imprisonment  and  the 
withholding  of  food  rations  of  recalcitrants — to  work  in  the  Wis- 
mut  AG  uranium  mines.  Forced  labor  was  also  used  for  dis 
mantling  German  industrial  plants  for  shipment  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  building  dams,  harbors,  and  roads. 

By  1949  the  concentration  camps  were  closed,  and  the  political 
prisoners  were  either  released,  deported  to  Soviet  forced  labor 
camps,  or  transferred  to  Soviet  or  German  prisons.  Coercion  was 
gradually  abandoned  in  favor  of  propaganda,  enticement,  adminis 
trative  controls,  and  the  threat  of  force  in  allocating  labor. 

East  German  workers  were  subjected  to  a  heavy  and  continuing 
propaganda  campaign  to  sign  a  contract  to  work  in  the  uranium 
mines  for  2  years.  Thousands  responded  to  promises  of  high  wages 
and  special  privileges.  Propaganda  was  not  enough,  however,  to 
maintain  the  large  labor  force  required.  Some  workers  were  re 
cruited  by  crude  administrative  pressures.  Those  who  refused  to 
answer  the  recruitment  appeals  were  dismissed  from  their  jobs, 
and  since  they  were  not  eligible  for  unemployment  benefits  if  they 
refused  a  job  assignment,  they  were  forced  to  sign  contracts  to 
work  for  2  years  in  Wismut.  Upon  reporting  for  work  at  the 
mines,  their  labor  books  were  taken  from  them.  They  could  not 
leave  the  mines  at  will  because  without  their  labor  books  they 
could  not  find  employment  elsewhere  and  were  liable  to  arrest  as 
malingerers.  The  East  German  Government  is  believed  to  continue 
to  follow  such  recruitment  tactics. 

Work  conditions  in  the  uranium  mines  have  been  reported  to  be 
poor.  Output  requirements  are  so  high  that  many  workers,  in 
their  anxiety  to  increase  their  production,  neglect  to  use  such 
safety  measures  as  are  provided.  In  the  past,  untrained  teenage 
boys,  men  over  retirement  age,  and  even  women  have  been  em 
ployed  in  the  mines.  The  accident  rate  is  high,  and  few  workers 
remain  after  completing  their  2-year  contract.  Their  freedom  of 
movement  is  still  severely  restricted,  however,  for  even  though 
the  wages  in  the  mines  are  far  above  average,  few  miners  can 
save  enough  money  to  permit  them  to  move  around  or  to  search 
for  suitable  work. 

In  1959,  West  German  sources  estimated  that  between  6,000  and 
7,000  political  prisoners  remained  in  penal  servitude  in  East  Ger 
many,  possibly  working  in  special  hazardous  jobs  of  importance 
to  the  Government.  It  is  known  that  they  are  required  at  least  to 
perform  prison  labor  for  their  own  maintenance. 

The  Committee  on  Forced  Labor  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  has  twice — in  1953  and  1956 — conducted  investiga- 
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tions  of  forced  labor  practices  throughout  the  world.  In  both  of 
Its  reports,  It  has  declined  to  accuse  the  East  German  Government 
of  practicing  forced  labor.  In  1953,  however,  it  did  report  that — 

.  *  .  although  certain  laws  (of  the  German  Democratic  Republic)  .  .  . 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  promulgated  mainly  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
the  direction  of  manpower  in  the  interest  of  the  reconstruction  of  a  coun 
try  devastated  by  war,  there  are  indications  that  they  are  used  for  the 
compulsory  assignment  of  workers  to  enterprises  important  for  the  exe 
cution  of  state  economic  plans  and  in  particular  for  the  compulsory 
assignment  of  persons  to  work  as  miners,  and  that  if  such  legislation  were 
widely  applied  it  would  lead  to  a  system  of  forced  labor  for  economic 
purposes. 

In  1956,  the  Committee  reported  that  it  had  uncovered — 

...  no  evidence  indicating  any  changes  in  the  law  or  practice  in  the 
Democratic  Eepublic  since  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  (1953)  and  it  has  therefore  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  con 
clusions  of  that  committee  are  no  longer  valid. 

In  the  Committee's  final  report,  made  in  1957,  it  stated  that  it 
was — 

.  .  .  unable  to  reach  any  conclusions  as  to  the  situation  regarding  forced 
labor  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  no 
evidence  before  it  suggesting  that  forced  labor  is  practiced  in  that  coun 
try  at  the  present  time  (June  1957). 
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The  differences  between  West  and  East  Germany  are  strikingly 
apparent  in  the  field  of  labor  relations  and  organization.  West 
Germany  continues  the  practice  begun  before  World  War  I  of 
negotiating  wages  and  conditions  of  work  between  a  free  labor 
movement  and  a  strong  employers5  association,  both  willing  to 
grant  the  Government  a  leading  role  in  maintaining  a  social  order 
acceptable  to  both  labor  and  capital.  The  unions  are  working  to 
introduce  reforms  which  will  ultimately  give  to  the  workers  a  more 
advantageous  position  in  the  economic  and  social  systems.  In  East 
Germany  the  Communists  have  assumed  control  of  the  state  and 
ownership  of  most  of  the  economy  in  the  name  of  the  workers  and, 
therefore,  identify  the  interests  of  the  workers  and  the  state.  As 
a  result,  the  single  trade-union,  which  unites  all  workers,  repre 
sents  primarily  the  state  and  conceives  as  its  primary  function  the 
inculcation  among  the  workers  of  a  sense  of  "Socialist  responsi 
bility"  and  a  will  to  work  harder  for  the  well-being  of  the  society. 
These  differences  may  be  summed  up  in  their  simplest  form:  in 
West  Germany,  labor  is  trying  to  mold  society  for  its  own  better 
ment  ;  in  East  Germany,  society  is  trying  to  mold  labor  for  its  own 
betterment. 

Workers  in  both  parts  of  Germany  are  traditionally  hard  work 
ing,  well  disciplined,  and  basically  loyal  to  their  employer.  The 
relationship  between  employer  and  employee  has  been  character 
ized  by  an  almost  military  sense  of  hierarchy,  the  employer  repre 
senting  authority  which  few  workers  would  think  to  challenge.  At 
the  same  time,  many  employers  assumed  a  paternalistic  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  their  employees,  providing  many  welfare  serv 
ices  and  supporting  the  concept  that  the  state  should  legislate  in 
favor  of  workers'  welfare  and  security.  It  was  not  unusual  for  an 
employee  to  spend  his  life  working  in  the  same  company  his  father 
had  served  before  him.  There  is  little  history  of  labor  unrest  in 
Germany. 

These  attitudes  toward  work  and  toward  relationship  between 
employer  and  employee  have  carried  over  with  only  slight  modifica 
tions  in  West  Germany.  Employers  tend  to  be  somewhat  less 
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authoritarian,  but  worker  discipline  and  loyalty  have  not  changed. 
In  East  Germany,  hard  work  and  discipline  are  still  the  order,  but 
they  appear  to  be  maintained  in  large  degree  by  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  Government.  Labor  unrest  became  violent  in  the 
riots  of  June  1953  and  has  since  been  contained  only  by  the  tight 
controls  over  the  workers  by  the  union,  the  Party,  and  the  police. 
The  Government  has  assuaged  to  an  extent  the  workers'  demands 
for  improvement  in  their  living  standard,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
permit  them  a  free  voice  in  their  labor  relations  and  organization. 

Labor-management  relations  in  West  Germany  follow  two  dis 
tinct  channels.  Basic  collective  agreements  concerning  wages  and 
working  conditions  are  signed  between  the  unions  and  the  em 
ployers'  associations.  However,  the  day-to-day  relations  between 
the  worker  and  his  employer  within  a  factory  are  handled  by  a 
works  council  elected  in  each  plant  by  all  the  workers,  whether  or 
not  they  belong  to  a  union.  The  worker  looks  primarily  to  the 
works  council  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  economic  demands  and 
the  settlement  of  his  grievances.  The  unions — most  of  which  are 
organized  into  a  single  industrial  union  federation,  the  German 
Trade  Union  Federation  (DGB)— have  been  primarily  involved  in 
working  to  gain  legislative  reforms  of  the  social  order. 

West  German  workers  are  conscious  of  the  advantage  of  organiz 
ing  in  a  free  labor  movement,  and  over  40  percent  of  all  wage  and 
salary  earners  belong  to  a  union— five-sixths  of  them  to  the  indus 
trial  unions  of  the  DGB.  The  power  which  this  might  give  the 
unions  in  dealing  with  the  employers'  association  is  lessened,  how 
ever,  by  the  dependence  of  the  workers  on  their  works  councils, 
which  are  only  informally  associated  with  the  unions,  by  the  ab 
sence  of  a  closed  shop,  and  by  the  detailed  legislative  regulation  of 
working  conditions  and  social  welfare.  The  unions  have  not,  there 
fore,  been  able  to  gain  all  their  objectives  in  negotiating  with  the 
well-organized  and  disciplined  employers'  association  or  in  the 
political  field. 

They  have  failed  to  make  any  headway  toward  the  nationaliza 
tion  of  basic  industries,  and  the  early  postwar  gains  in  the  field  of 
worker  participation  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  major  industries 
— known  as  codetermination  (Mitbestimmung) — have  gradually 
been  diminished  until  they  have  little  practical  significance.  The 
DGB  was  disappointed  in  its  hope  that  as  a  result  of  codetermina 
tion  owners  and  managers  would  no  longer  be  able  to  keep  the 
workers  in  a  subordinate  social  and  economic  position.  Although 
the  DGB  succeeded  in  getting  worker  participation  on  the  boards 
of  directors  of  the  major  coal  and  steel  corporations,  actual  power 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  who  are  steadily  increasing 
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their  economic  might  through  combination  and  carteiization  (see 
eh.  27,  Character  and  Structure  of  the  Economy) . 

Economic  power  is  still  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  employers 
and  particularly  of  those  few  magnates,  such  as  Knipp,  who  are 
again  gaining  control  over  a  large  portion  of  the  basic  coal  and  steel 
industries.  These  men  have  accepted  the  validity  of  both  the  labor 
unions  and  the  works  councils  as  representatives  of  the  workers* 
interests,  and  they  have  taken  the  initiative  in  promoting  workers" 
well-being  through  social  welfare  programs  and  fringe  benefits 
beyond  those  which  the  Government  imposes  on  them.  They  con 
tinue,  however,  to  take  these  steps  in  the  paternalist  tradition  and 
as  practical  means  of  undercutting  the  unions"  appeal  to  the  work 
ers  to  take  strong  measures  to  gain  a  share  in  the  direction  of 
industry. 

The  DGB  leaders  are  aware  that  they  are  losing  both  contact 
with  and  the  confidence  of  the  workers.  Because  of  this,  they  are 
increasingly  turning  from  political  activity  toward  intervention  in 
the  factories  to  gain  a  greater  share  for  the  workers  in  West  Ger 
many's  prosperity.  Both  the  Government  and  the  employers  oppose 
the  increased  wages  and  shorter  hours  being  demanded  by  the 
DGB  as  inflationary  under  the  present  economic  conditions.  Some 
union  leaders  have  warned  that  there  may  be  more  strikes  and 
strike  threats  in  1960  than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 

In  East  Germany,  labor  relations  follow  the  Soviet  model.  All 
workers  are  subjected  to  pressure  to  join  the  Free  German  Trade 
Union  (FDGB),  which  is  the  labor  wing  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Through  the  union  the  Government  seeks  to  influence  every  aspect 
of  the  worker's  life.  During  working  hours  it  indoctrinates  them 
in  the  aims  of  the  state  and  exhorts  them  to  increase  their  produc 
tivity  in  the  interest  of  society.  It  handles  workers*  social  welfare 
programs,  unemployment  and  health  insurance,  pensions,  housing, 
vacation  programs,  and,  until  1958,  food-ration  allocation.  It  oper 
ates  libraries,  theaters,  sports  clubs,  and  nurseries,  through  which 
it  tries  to  preempt  the  workers'  spare  time.  The  aim  of  these  pro 
grams  is  to  make  the  worker  identify  his  interests  in  as  many 
aspects  of  his  life  as  possible  with  those  of  the  state. 

There  are  no  labor  relations  in  the  sense  in  which  they  exist  in  a 
free  society.  Wages,  production  goals,  conditions  of  work  are  all 
established  by  the  state  in  cooperation  with  the  union  and  the 
managers  of  the  state-run  industries.  The  union  supports  the  state 
and  management  in  seeing  that  the  workers  fulfill  the  demands 
on  them.  They  are  assisted  by  the  courts  and  the  police  to  discour 
age  actions  on  the  part  of  the  worker  which  might  endanger  the 
fulfillment  of  the  economic  plans. 

There  are  no  employers'  association  of  the  type  found  in  West 
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Germany.  All  but  small  industrial  and  trade  enterprises  and  small 
farms  are  managed  by  the  state.  The  employers  are  a  part  of  the 
state  bureaucracy  and  operate  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Planning  Commission  and  economic  ministries  (see  ch.  20,  Struc 
ture  of  Government) .  Owners  of  private  enterprises  are  organized 
in  Chambers  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  which  are  part  of  the  local 
state  administration.  Through  the  chambers  they  are  forced  to 
comply  with  the  Government's  production  plans,  and  their  relations 
with  their  employees  are  strictly  regulated. 

PERSPECTIVE 

The  German  trade-union  movement  has  its  historical  roots  in  the 
medieval  brotherhoods  of  journeymen  organized  initially  for  fel 
lowship  and  mutual  aid,  later  to  secure  better  working  conditions 
from  the  guilds  of  master  craftsmen  which  controlled  the  activities 
of  each  trade.  After  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
the  19th  century,  the  growth  of  an  urban  proletariat  created  the 
climate  for  the  development  of  a  class-conscious  movement  imbued 
with  Socialist  ideals  and  associated  with  the  Social  Democratic 
political  movement.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  the 
radical  ideas  of  Marx  and  Engels  infiltrated  the  local  occupational 
associations  which  were  being  set  up  first  by  printers  and  tobacco 
workers  and  later  by  smiths  and  bakers* 

The  associations  were  officially  discouraged,  but  in  the  1860's, 
when  some  of  the  restrictions  were  relaxed,  renewed  efforts  were 
made  to  set  up  12  central  occupational  associations  grouped  into 
an  all-German  body.  Although  these  efforts  failed,  the  workers' 
educational  societies  formed  at  the  time  contributed  much  to  the 
development  of  the  trade-union  concept,  and  by  1877  there  were 
some  23  unions,  with  about  50,000  members.  Despite  the  suppres 
sion  of  these  unions  under  Bismarck's  Anti-Socialist  Act  of  1878, 
their  appeal  spread  rapidly,  and  they  grew  to  about  300,000  mem 
bers  in  1891. 

The  emergence  of  modern  trade  unionism  is  usually  dated  from 
the  repeal  of  the  Anti-Socialist  Act  in  1892.  By  1912  the  unions 
counted  well  over  4  million  members.  Workers  joined  the  unions  in 
such  large  numbers,  however,  not  primarily  to  strengthen  their 
hand  in  direct  negotiations  with  employers  but  to  gain,  through 
the  political  activities  of  the  unions,  an  improved  social  position. 
In  their  relations  with  their  employers,  workers  tended  to  retain 
their  traditional  discipline  and  loyalty.  Each  of  the  major  union 
federations  was  allied  with  one  of  the  political  parties.  The  largest, 
allied  with  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  had  about  2.5  million  mem 
bers  in  1912  and  formed  the  backbone  of  the  labor  movement. 
Other  important  groups  were  the  liberal  national  trade  unions, 
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founded  In  the  1860's  along'  the  of  English  trade  unionism^ 

the  Christian  (primarily  Catholic)  unions,  and  company  unions. 

Although  their  membership  was  large  before  World  War  I  and 
the  Social  Democrats  became  the  largest  party  in  the  Reichstag, 
the  influence  of  the  unions  was  not  strong"  until  after  the  war*  The 
political  power  of  the  employers  was  considerably  greater  because 
of  the  Government's  support,  and  their  associations  formed  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  made  effective  use  of  lockouts  and  blacklisting 
against  the  more  aggressive  unions  (see  ch.  27?  Character  and 
Structure  of  the  Economy).  The  Social  Democratic  unions  de 
veloped,  however,  an  extensive,  efficient,  and  highly  disciplined 
bureaucratic  structure.  The  more  conservative  reformers  who 
sought  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  workers  within  the  existing  system 
gained  ascendancy  over  the  radicals  who  proposed  to  establish  a 
revolutionary  workers'  society.  The  unions  provided  numerous 
welfare  services,  published  newpapers,  and  ran  employment  ex 
changes,  workers'  boardinghouses,  restaurants,  and  libraries. 

During  World  War  I,  as  a  result  of  a  truce  concluded  with  the 
employers,  the  unions  gained  the  right  to  participate  in  the  manage 
ment  of  the  war  economy.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  under  the  influ 
ence  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia,  revolutionary  workers' 
and  soldiers'  councils  sprang  up  all  over  the  country  and  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  assume  full  political  control.  Although  they  failed 
and  were  abolished  by  the  Republican  Government  which  was 
formed  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  armistice,  the  Government 
and  employers  recognized  the  free  unions  and  the  principle  of  col 
lective  bargaining  and  abolished  the  company-controlled  unions 
(see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  ch,  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

Under  the  Weimar  Republic  (1919-1933),  unionism  spread; 
agricultural  and  white-collar  workers  and  civil  servants  organized 
for  the  first  time.  The  union  federations  continued  to  reflect  po 
litical  cleavages.  The  largest,  the  General  Federation  of  German 
Trade  Unions  (Allgemeiner  Deutsche  Gewerkschaftsbund— 
ADGB),  was  allied  with  the  Social  Democrats;  the  Communist 
minority  founded  the  Revolutionary  Trade  Union  Opposition;  the 
liberal  national  unions  were  associated  with  the  Progressive  Party; 
and  the  Christian  trade-union  federation  was  allied  with  the  Cen 
ter  Party.  The  federations  of  civil  servants  and  white-collar  and 
technical  workers  were  not  politically  affiliated  but  were  often 
sympathetic  with  conservative  and  nationalist  parties  (see  ch.  2, 
Historical  Setting;  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics) . 

Since  there  was  no  union  shop,  unionized  workers  in  a  single 
plant  were  often  divided  among  affiliates  of  the  three  main  federa 
tions.  Works  councils  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  plants  at  the 
end  of  the  war  continued  to  operate  independently  of  the  unions, 
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to  mediate  disputes  between  workers  and  management,  and  to  co 
ordinate  the  policies  of  the  rival  unions  in  their  dealings  with  the 
plant  management, 

Notable  achievements  were  made  in  labor  and  social  legislation 
during  the  Weimar  period.  The  Constitution  of  1919  explicitly 
granted  the  right  to  form  unions ;  the  Works  Councils  Act  of  1920 
granted  the  councils  limited  participation  in  management  decisions 
on  personnel  and  social  policy  matters ;  the  8-hour  day  was  intro 
duced;  and  laws  of  1918  and  1923  increased  worker  protection. 
Compulsory  unemployment  insurance  became  effective  for  the 
first  time  in  1927  and  was  added  to  the  sickness  and  old-age  insur 
ance  first  enacted  under  Bismarck.  Under  the  1927  law  and  the 
Labor  Exchange  Act  of  1922,  a  National  Institute  of  Labor  Ex 
change  and  Labor  Insurance  was  established,  with  a  comprehensive 
network  of  subordinate  offices.  The  first  unified  system  of  labor 
courts  for  settling  individual  and  collective  disputes  was  also 
established  throughout  the  Eeich  under  the  Labor  Courts  Act  of 
1926. 

Political  dissension  and  the  deteriorating  economic  situation 
paved  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  independent  trade  unionism 
under  the  Nazis.  Intent  on  destroying  all  centers  of  possible  oppo 
sition,  Nazi  storm  troopers  occupied  all  free  trade-union  premises 
on  May  2,  1933 ;  the  union  funds  were  confiscated  and  the  leaders 
jailed.  One  week  later,  the  Nazi  government  established  the  Ger 
man  Labor  Front  to  include  all  working  Germans — employers, 
professionals,  salaried  employees,  independent  craftsmen,  and  man 
ual  workers — in  a  single  mass  organization  treated  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Nazi  Party.  Its  avowed  purpose  was  not  to  represent 
the  workers  but  "to  convert  [them]  to  the  National  Socialist 
philosophy."  In  the  enterprise — the  lowest  unit  of  the  German 
Labor  Front  hierarchy— all  decisions  concerning  labor  were  made 
by  the  employer  in  conjunction  with  party  officials ;  although  the 
works  councils  were  retained  in  name,  they  were  deprived  of  all 
authority.  All  social  and  recreational  associations  were  subordi 
nated  to  an  organization  of  the  German  Labor  Front  known  as 
"Strength  through  Joy." 

Official  labor  trustees  were  appointed  to  control  the  movement  of 
workers,  to  decide  industrial  disputes,  and  to  determine  wages  and 
hours.  The  labor  courts  were  abolished  and  replaced  by  "courts  of 
social  honor,"  which  dealt  only  with  acts  of  personal  misconduct. 
The  workbook  and  the  conscription  of  labor  were  introduced  in 
1935.  Every  wage  or  salary  earner,  and  later  unpaid  family  work 
ers  as  well,  had  to  have  a  workbook  in  order  to  hold  a  job.  A  copy 
was  kept  by  the  district  employment  office,  under  the  control  of  the 
labor  trustee,  and  subsequent  decrees  gave  the  labor  trustees  full 
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control  over  the  allocation,  hiring,  dismissal,  and  mobility  of  labor. 
Much  of  the  West  German  labor  legislation  introduced  after 
World  War  II  was  based  upon  the  Weimar  provisions.  The  organ 
ization  of  labor  in  East  Germany  is  based  on  Soviet  rather  than  on 
Nazi  precedent  but  bears  many  similarities  to  the  system  installed 
under  Hitler. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Western  Allied  occupation 
authorities  and  the  few  trade-union  leaders  who  had  survived  the 
persecution  of  the  Nazi  period  set  about  rebuilding  an  independent 
democratic  labor  movement.  Because  of  differences  in  the  policies 
of  the  occupation  forces,  developments  in  the  three  zones  were 
uncoordinated  and  varied,  but  in  all  three  both  works  councils  and 
labor  unions  were  encouraged  at  the  factory  and  local  levels.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  1949,  the  zonal  labor 
organizations  were  merged,  and  the  German  Trade  Union  Federa 
tion  (Deutscher  Gewerkschaftsbund — DGB)  was  formed  in  Oc 
tober  1949.  In  a  deliberate  break  with  the  pre-1933  pattern,  the 
DGB  united  the  former  Socialist,  liberal  national,  and  Christian 
unions  into  a  single  federation  with  no  political  or  religious  affilia 
tions  and  pledged  a  nonpartisan  policy. 

The  Basic  Law  of  1949  prohibits  coercive  Government  controls 
over  labor  and  grants  to  all  individuals  the  right  to  choose  freely 
their  occupation  and  their  place  of  work  and  training  (article  12) . 
It  guarantees  "the  right  to  form  associations  to  safeguard  and 
improve  working  and  economic  conditions"  (article  9) .  Unlike  the 
Weimar  Constitution,  however,  it  does  not  guarantee  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  or  to  strike  and  does  not  prohibit  lockouts. 
Such  matters  are  made  subject  to  labor  legislation  by  both  the 
federal  and  the  Land  (State)  legislatures  (article  74). 

The  federal  and  Land  governments  have  passed  detailed  com 
prehensive  laws  regulating  relations  between  management  and 
labor,  protecting  job  security,  establishing  minimum  standards  for 
working  conditions,  and  instituting  social  insurance  (see  ch.  13, 
Labor  Force;  ch.  17,  Public  Welfare).  Labor  courts  independent 
of  other  judicial  machinery  have  been  reestablished  at  local,  Land, 
and  federal  levels.  In  the  executive  branch,  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
deals  with  basic  manpower  problems  and  is  responsible  for  labor 
legislation,  but  the  bulk  of  the  administrative  work  is  done  by  the 
Land  ministries  and  semiautonomous  agencies.  Management  and 
labor  are  usually  represented  along  with  Government  officials  in 
the  administration  of  labor  affairs,  and  there  is  frequently  a  rather 
close  informal  working  arrangement  between  the  three  parties. 
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Organization  of  Labor          Management 

As  of  September  30, 1958,  union  membership  totaled  7.8  million, 
or  about  33  percent  of  all  wage  and  salary  earners.  The  unions 
have  grown  steadily  in  the  postwar  period,  but  not  as  rapidly  as 
has  the  labor  force.  As  a  result,  the  percentage  of  the  wage  and 
salary  workers  organized  in  unions  has  declined  somewhat  from 
about  43  percent  in  1952.  The  1958  figure  is  still  very  high,  how 
ever,  in  comparison  with  less  than  25  percent  in  the  United  States, 
despite  the  absence  of  the  closed  shop  in  West  Germany* 

About  83.5  percent  of  organized  labor  belongs  to  the  16  unions 
affiliated  with  the  DGB,  which  had  some  6.3  million  members  in 
1958.  The  DGB  unions  are  organized  entirely  as  industrial  unions, 
unlike  the  ADGB  of  the  Weimar  era,  which  included  some  craft 
and  mixed  groups.  When  the  Federation  was  formed  in  1949,  a 
bid  by  white-collar  employees  for  membership  on  an  occupational 
basis  was  rejected.  Those  who  refused  to  be  dispersed  among  the 
industrial  unions  formed  the  German  Salaried  Employees'  Union 
(Deutsche  Angestelltengewerkschaft — DAG),  which  had  438,000 
members  in  1958.  The  third  major  group  is  the  German  Civil 
Service  Federation  (Deutscher  Beamtenbund — DBB),  with  some 
620,000  members.  The  DGB,  however,  includes  nearly  two-fifths 
of  the  organized  civil  servants,  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  organized 
salaried  employees,  as  well  as  almost  all  unionized  manual  workers. 
Several  small  unions  exist  outside  the  three  main  federations : 
For  example,  the  German  Civil  Servants'  Trust  (Deutsches  Beam- 
tenkartell) ,  with  140,000  members ;  the  Association  of  Commercial 
Clerks,  with  52,000  members;  the  Association  of  Female  Em 
ployees  ;  the  Union  of  Police  Officials ;  and  the  Union  of  Journalists. 
Unions  of  judges  and  state  attorneys,  salaried  doctors,  and  man 
agerial  personnel  in  heavy  industry  tend  to  have  the  character  of 
professional  associations. 

Religious  workers'  organizations,  of  which  the  best  known  are 
the  Catholic  Workers'  Movement  (Katholischer  Arbeitersbund — 
KAB)  and  the  Protestant  Workers'  Movement  (Evangelischer 
Arbeitersbund— EAB),  promote  th,.e  ideological  solidarity,  welfare, 
and  special  interests  of  the  religious  elements  within  the  trade 
unions.  At  first  their  activities  did  not  conflict  with  those  of  the 
unions  of  which  they  were  a  part,  but  eventually  some  members, 
with  international  support,  led  a  drive  to  found  a  rival  federation, 
the  Christian  Trade  Union  Movement  (CGD).  This  group  split  off 
from  the  DGB  in  1955.  It  united  with  Christian  trade  unions  in 
the  Saar  and  in  1959  claimed  200,000  members,  mostly  Catholics 
of  the  Saar  and  Khineland. 

The  DGB  is  affiliated  with  the  International  Confederation  of 
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Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU)  and  its  member  unions  with  the  cor 
responding  ICFTU  secretariats.  The  DGB  is  one  of  the  key  organ 
izations  in  the  ICFTU,  and,  through  the  many  activities  of  its 
special  international  relations  department,  the  West  German 
unions  have  regained  their  prewar  stature  as  the  strongest  non- 
Communist  labor  movement  on  the  continent.  The  EAB  is  affiliated 
with  the  International  Federation  of  Christian  Trade  Unions 
(IFCTU).  The  KAB  and  CGD  are  also  associated  with  Interna 
tional  union  movements. 

The  German  Trade  Union  Federation 

The  DGB  is  made  up  of  16  national  industrial  unions,  in  which 
81.7  percent  of  the  members  are  wage  earners;  10.9  percent, 
salaried  employees,  including  former  technicians  and  executives; 
and  7.4  percent,  civil  servants  (see  table  1) .  The  Metal  Workers' 
Union — -which  includes  plants  from  foundries  to  finished  goods 
manufacture — is  by  far  the  largest,  with  28  percent  of  the  total 
DGB  membership.  Mining  is  the  most  completely  organized  indus 
try,  with  approximately  0.9  of  the  mining  force  in  the  union. 
Industries  which  employ  a  high  proportion  of  skilled  workers,  such 
as  printing  and  paper,  arts,  leather,  and  postal  services,  are  also 
among  the  most  highly  organized.  Workers  in  commerce,  banking, 
and  insurance  and  in  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  forestry  are  not 
generally  organized. 

The  DGB,  like  each  of  its  member  unions,  is  organized  on  both 
functional  and  geographical  lines.  The  highest  authority  is  the 
federal  congress  of  delegates  from  the  industrial  unions,  which 
meets  once  every  3  years.  The  congress  elects  a  nine-member 
secretariat,  which  is  responsible  for  day-to-day  business.  The  DGB 
secretariat  and  the  chairmen  of  the  16  member  unions  form  a  25- 
member  managing  committee,  which  meets  at  least  once  a  month 
and  is  responsible  for  the  observance  of  policies  and  bylaws  and  the 
settlement  of  jurisdictional  disputes.  The  DGB  and  each  member 
union  also  have  directorates  at  the  Land  level  and  committees  in 
each  Kreis  (county) .  Each  union  is  also  divided  functionally  into 
trade  sections  from  the  federal  level  to  the  smallest  units. 

This  centralized  structure  was  originally  used  to  concentrate 
power  at  the  top.  Under  a  man  like  Hans  Bockler,  who  was  DGB 
president  until  his  death  in  1951  and  who  enjoyed  an  undisputed 
prestige  not  accorded  his  successors,  it  was  possible  for  the  presi 
dent's  views  to  permeate  the  entire  labor  movement.  In  later  years, 
however,  in  part  because  of  the  weaker  leadership  in  the  DGB  much 
of  the  power  shifted  to  the  individual  unions.  Although  the  DGB 
has  the  power  to  remove  union  officials  at  lower  levels,  it  seldom 
does  so. 
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Table  1.    Membership  in  the  German  Trade  Union  Federation  (DGB) 
September  30,  1958*  ' 

[In  thousands] 


Union 

Workers 

Salaried 
employees 

Civil 

servants 

Total 

IVletsl  industry  ,  .  . 

1,636 

127 

0 

1    7ft*^ 

Public  services,  transport,  and 
traffic         

581 

252 

81 

914 

IVIineworkers  

556 

46 

(2) 

GO9 

Chemicals  and  ceramics  

473 

38 

o 

511 

Hailwavs  ,  

292 

5 

159 

456 

Construction  

411 

15 

0 

426 

Textiles  and  clothln0" 

342 

12 

0 

QKi 

Food,  stimulants^  hotels,  and 
restaurants 

268 

32 

0 

300 

Postal  workers  

94 

18 

149 

261 

Woodworkers  

175 

3 

(2) 

178 

Printing  and  paper  

134 

6 

0 

140 

Commerce,  banking,  and  insurance  .  . 
Horticulture,  agriculture,  and 
forestry 

28 
90 

101 
2 

(2) 

3 

129 
Q^ 

Leather 

88 

2 

0 

QH 

Education  and  science 

0 

3 

76 

79 

Variety  artists,  stage,  film,  radio, 
and  fine  arts 

4 

31 

(2) 

QS 

TOTAL  

5,172 

693 

468 

6  333 

1  Including:  tlie  Saar  and  West  Berlin. 

2  Less  than  500. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta- 
tiatical  Office),  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundesrepublik  Deutechland,  1959  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  p.  128. 

DGB  headquarters  is  more  a  clearinghouse  for  the  formulation 
of  union  policy  than  the  initiator  of  ideas.  It  has  a  well-developed 
system  for  arbitrating  disputes  over  jurisdiction  and  differential 
union  benefits,  but  a  noticeable  lack  of  coordination  exists  in  wage 
policy,  where  the  unions  compete  for  power  and  'prestige.  The 
virtual  autonomy  of  the  unions  and  the  weakness  of  the  central 
organization  were  criticized  at  the  Fifth  DGB  Congress  at  Stutt 
gart  in  September  1959. 

The  individual  unions  have  grown  rather  bureaucratic  and  have 
little  contact  with  the  rank  and  file.  They  have  no  plant  organiza 
tions  corresponding  to  the  American  union  local.  Their  local  offices 
correspond,  instead,  to  the  American  district  union  office,  and  the 
worker  belongs  directly  to  the  national  industrial  union  rather  than 
to  a  local.  He  does  not  have  to  join  the  union  in  order  to  get  a  job; 
he  joins  because  it  is  more  or  less  expected  of  him  and  because,  in 
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a  vague  way,  he  thinks  the  union  will  look  after  the  long-range 
interests  of  the  working  class.  But  his  interest  centers  on  the 
works  council,  which  serves  Ms  immediate  needs*  and  he  is  not 
particularly  concerned  with  what  goes  on  at  union  headquarters. 

Inside  the  factories,  the  unions  have  made  increasing  use  of 
elected  shop  stewards  to  recruit  members,  collect  dues,  and  main 
tain  contact  with  the  rank  and  file.  Apart  from,  these  individuals, 
the  unions'  only  other  tie  with  the  worker  is  informal,  by  way  of 
whatever  influence  the  union  can  exercise  over  the  works  council. 
Most  of  the  works  councilors  are  loyal  union  members,  and  the 
unions  have  generally  maintained  an  identity  of  interest  with  them. 
In  spite  of  union  efforts,  however,  there  is  no  organizational  tie 
between  the  two  bodies,  and  union  influence  is  a  matter  of  per 
suasion  rather  than  of  formal  contact. 

Functions 

In  general,  the  DGB  represents  labor  in  broad  fields  of  common 
interest — social,  cultural,  and  political — whereas  negotiations  on 
wages  and  hours,  industrial  disputes,  and  relations  with  individual 
workers  are  reserved  to  the  member  unions.  The  DGB  represents 
the  unions  in  the  public  economic  and  administrative  bodies,  social 
insurance  system,  labor  administration,  labor  courts,  and  concilia 
tion  and  arbitration  system.  Together  with  its  member  unions,  it 
performs  important  welfare,  education,  research,  publicity,  and 
lobbying  functions. 

According  to  the  DGB  constitution,  financial  authority  rests  with 
the  unions.  The  DGB  receives  about  10  percent  of  the  funds  de 
rived  from  membership  dues ;  the  rest  is  spent  by  the  unions,  which 
enjoy  considerable  independence  in  developing  services  and  facili 
ties.  Union  dues  usually  equal  1  hour's  wages  per  week,  but  they 
are  not  withheld  from  the  workers'  paycheck,  and  actual  dues 
payments  are  estimated  at  about  60  or  70  percent  of  this  amount. 

Welfare  activities  are  highly  developed.  The  unions  provide 
members  with  substantial  strike  allowances,  legal  assistance,  and 
supplemental  sickness,  old-age,  and  survivors'  benefits.  Although 
the  supplemental  benefits  are  not  large,  they  are  regarded  by  the 
workers  as  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  union  membership.  The 
DGB  and  the  unions  also  maintain  housing  projects  and  health  and 
recreation  centers  for  members  and  work  closely  with  consumer 
cooperative  societies,  which  they  actively  promote.  In  public  and 
private  social  insurance  institutions,  they  serve  as  agents  of  the 
insured  workers  (see  ch.  17,  Public  Welfare) . 

The  unions  cooperate  closely  with  the  chambers  of  commerce  in 
controlling  the  apprenticeship  system.  They  operate  vocational 
courses  to  enable  members  to  improve  their  skills  and  to  educate 
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them  in  labor  affairs.  Potential  union  leaders  and  labor  representa 
tives  in  codetermination  and  public  bodies  are  trained  in  evening 
and  correspondence  classes,  seven  federal  labor  schools,  and  three 
"labor  universities/'  The  unions  have  set  up  special  courses  and 
seminaries  in  corporate  and  labor  law  and  business  management 
for  the  many  workers  who  sit  as  works  councilors  on  company 
boards  of  directors.  For  all  union  members  under  the  age  of  25, 
the  DGB  maintains  a  large  organization,  the  Labor  Union  Youth 
(Gewerkschaftsjugend),  mainly  to  indoctrinate  your  workers  in 
the  aims  and  history  of  the  labor  movement. 

The  DGB  maintains  an  Economic  Research  Institute  (Wirfc- 
schaf tswissen-schaf tliches  Institut  der  Gewerkschaf ten,  WWI)  and 
a  publishing  house  (Bund  Verlag,  G.m.b.H.)  in  Cologne.  The  re 
search  institute  is  the  country's  most  important  center  of  studies 
in  the  field  of  labor  economics  and  social  affairs  and  has  at  times 
participated  in  the  formulation  of  union  policy.  The  DGB  and  the 
unions  allocate  sizable  funds  to  publishing  activities.  Each  union 
puts  out  a  weekly  or  biweekly  paper,  furnished  free  to  all  members, 
and  many  issue  more  elaborate  publications  as  well.  The  DGB 
issues  several  periodicals  of  different  types  in  addition  to  its  weekly 
newspaper,  Welt  der  Arbeit,  and  publishes  a  selection  of  books  and 
translations  on  social  sciences  and  labor  relations.  The  DGB  also 
holds  annual  Euhr  festival  plays,  which  attract  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors. 

The  DGB  is  not  affiliated  with  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
(SPD)  or  with  the  Christian  Democratic  Union  (CDU)  but  seeks 
the  support  of  both  for  its  legislative  program  and  competes  with 
them  for  the  allegiance  of  the  workers.  Neither  the  DGB  nor  any 
of  its  unions  give  direct  support  to  any  political  party  or  takes  an 
official  stand  on  religious  issues ;  but  the  DGB  is  deeply  involved  in 
politics,  and  union  officers  are  encouraged  to  hold  public  office  in 
order  to  push  union  demands.  It  regularly  takes  a  public  stand  on 
national  foreign  and  domestic  policy  issues  (see  ch.  21,  Political 
Dynamics) .  Many  union  deputies  sit  with  the  SPD  or  the  CDU  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Bundestag  but  work  together  in  the  DGB. 

Union  functionaries  retain  an  identification  with  their  political 
party.  The  SPD,  labor's  main  parliamentary  ally,  holds  7  of  the  9 
seats  on  the  DGB  secretariat  and  all  16  union  presidencies.  Not 
more  than  25  percent  of  union  members  support  the  CDU.  There 
are  no  Communist-dominated  unions;  isolated  Communist  office 
holders  are  tolerated  only  at  the  local  level  and  only  if  they  disavow 
certain  items  of  Party  doctrine.  DGB  policies,  which  may  be  inde 
pendent  of  both  parties,  are  those  which  both  the  SPD  and  the  CDU 
can  find  acceptable.  The  more  they  have  in  common,  the  stronger 
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is  the  DGB ;  the  farther  they  move  the  more  precarious  Is 

labor  unity. 

Political  Activity 

Although  the  DGB  maintains  its  independence  from  all  political 
parties,  it  strives  through  political  action  to  reform  society  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working"  class.  Its  leaders  conceive  as  its  primary 
purpose  the  protection  and  promotion  of  what  they  consider  the 
bases  of  democracy  in  West  Germany.  They  claim  that  only 
through  the  transfer  of  greater  economic  and  political  power  to 
the  workers  and  their  institutions  can  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
be  kept  from  the  working  class  and  the  purses  of  the  employers 
kept  from  opening  again  to  a  new  fascism.  Union  leaders,  there 
fore,  consider  themselves  responsible  to  society  as  a  whole;  they 
work  to  secure  concessions  for  all  workers,  not  only  for  union 
members. 

Originally,  the  DGB  pressed  for  the  nationalization  of  basic  in 
dustries  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  working  class. 
In  early  1960  the  major  plank  in  the  union  platform  was  eodeter- 
mination,  a  goal  on  which  both  the  Socialist  and  the  Catholic 
unionists  can  agree.  Codetermination  means,  essentially,  that 
private  ownership  is  retained  but  that  labor  shares  with  the  own 
ers  the  control  and  responsibility  for  economic  decisions. 

During  the  first  5  years  after  the  DGB  was  founded  the  unions 
concentrated  on  securing  better  conditions  through  legislation 
rather  than  through  collective  bargaining.  The  effects  of  war, 
inflation,  and  depression  made  the  workers  extremely  security 
conscious,  and  their  leaders  were  anxious  to  do  nothing  which 
would  inhibit  economic  recovery.  Consequently,  they  pursued  a 
policy  of  moderation  and  conciliation  in  their  dealings  with  em 
ployers.  By  1954,  however,  the  unions  had  suffered  a  number  of 
setbacks  in  Parliament,  and  productivity  and  prices  had  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  wages.  A  revolt  at  the  Third  DGB  Con 
gress  in  October  1954  against  DGB  leadership  resulted  in  a  more 
militant  policy  in  the  wages  field  and  in  the  adoption  of  an  action 
program. 

The  main  items  in  the  action  program  were  an  expansive  wage 
policy,  under  which  wages  would  be  tied  to  productivity  rather  than 
to  prices  and  labor  would  get  a  bigger  share  of  the  national  pros 
perity  ;  the  reduction  of  the  workweek  to  40  hours  without  loss  of 
pay;  full  employment;  amendment  of  social  insurance  legislation 
and  improvement  of  all  social  services ;  and  extension  of  codetermi- 
nation  to  all  branches  of  the  economy  and  public  services.  The 
pursuit  of  these  aims  caused  the  DGB  to  concentrate  more  on  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  workers  and  less  on  long-range  social 
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reform  than  had  been  its  leaders'  previous  policy.  It  reduced  the 
political  activity  of  the  unions  and  brought  them  into  more  direct 
contact  and  competition  with  the  works  councils. 

Works  Councils 

Labor  is  represented  within  each  factory  by  a  works  council 
elected  by  all  plant  employees,  whether  or  not  they  belong  to 
unions.  Under  the  Works  Constitution  Act  of  1952,  all  enterprises 
of  over  5  employees  (10  in  agriculture)  must  have  such  councils. 
They  vary  in  size  from  1  to  35  members,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  work  force.  Companies  with  more  than  one  factory  have  an 
additional  united  works  council.  The  members  are  elected  for 
2-year  terms.  Manual  wageworkers  and  white-collar  salaried  em 
ployees  are  represented  in  proportion  to  their  number.  The  chair 
man  is  usually  a  wageworker,  frequently  an  older  man  of  long 
experience,  and  the  vice  chairman  a  salaried  employee,  often  a 
much  younger  man.  About  four-fifths  of  the  works  councilors  are 
union  men,  and  the  unions  attempt  to  maintain  close  relations  with 
them  through  conferences  and  training  programs.  In  factories 
employing  thousands  of  workers,  the  works  councilors  maintain 
contact  with  the  rank  and  file  through  "men  of  confidence" 
(Vertrauensmdnner) ,  who  number  about  1  for  every  40  workers. 

The  works  council  negotiates  the  plant  regulations  and  agree 
ments  that  supplement  the  master  collective  contract  negotiated  by 
the  union  and  handles  the  workers'  day-to-day  relations  with  the 
management.  Working  conditions  determined  by  negotiation  be 
tween  the  management  and  the  council  include  shift  and  vacation 
schedules,  piece  and  incentive  pay  rates,  grievance  settlements, 
apprenticeship  training,  safety  .rules,  administration  of  plant  wel 
fare  services,  and  rules  of  employee  conduct.  Under  the  1952  law, 
if  the  two  sides  cannot  agree  on  such  matters  they  must  set  up  a 
three-man  ad  hoc  arbitration  board  to  decide  the  issue.  The  coun 
cil  must  be  notified  in  advance  of  any  personnel  action  taken.  It 
may  protest  proposed  hirings  to  a  labor  court  on  certain  grounds, 
and  it  has  advisory  authority  over  dismissals. 

The  council  has  le£s  influence  on  economic  policies  which  may 
affect  a  large  number  of  employees,  such  as  the  shutdown  of  opera 
tions,  movement  to  another  site,  or  basic  change  in  type  of  produc 
tion.  It  is  informed  of  such  matters  in  advance  through  its  partici 
pation  on  economic  committees  in  which  management  and  workers 
are  equally  represented.  If  the  two  sides  disagree  in  these  cases, 
they  must  establish  a  mediation  board,  which  may  make  a  non- 
binding  recommendation  for  settlement. 

In  operation,  the  works  council  often  appears  to  the  worker  to 
complement  rather  than  to  compete  with  management.  Its  role  in 
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plant  relations  Is  generally  toward  adjustment  rather  than  toward 
militant  Initiative ;  disagreements  are  seldom  turned  over  to  arbi 
tration  boards.  Once  in  a  while  the  works  council  may  organize 
protest  demonstrations  or,  as  in  some  Instances,  a  wildcat  strike 
in  contravention  of  union  policy,  but  it  usually  keeps  out  of  the 
union's  bailiwick  and  supports  Its  policies.  The  councilors  do  their 
best  to  represent  worker  Interest  In  dealings  with  management, 
but  in  dealings  with  the  workers  they  frequently  take  on  some  of 
the  paternalistic  character  of  the  employers,  and  the  workers  seem 
to  expect  this  of  them. 

Organizations  of  Employers 

Three  main  types  of  employers*  organizations  exist — associa 
tions  of  employers  within  a  single  branch  of  the  economy  joined 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  goals ;  associations  of  em 
ployers  cutting  across  economic  divisions  to  permit  a  joint  ap 
proach  to  social  problems  in  which  the  employers  are  opposed  by 
workers  represented  In  the  unions  and  works  councils;  and  the 
regionally  organized  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry  which 
act  as  advisers  to  local  and  Land  governmental  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  industry  and  trade. 

Of  the  first  group,  the  most  important  organization  Is  the 
Federal  Association  of  German  Industry,  (Bundesverband  der 
Deutschen  Industrie — BDI),  which  unites  36  industrial  associa 
tions  to  promote  the  economic  interests  of  its  members  through 
public  relations  programs,  lobbying,  and  so  forth.  It  is  similar  in 
organization  and  purpose  to  the  National  Association  of  Manufac 
turers  in  the  United  States.  Other  major  federal  associations 
comprise  the  United  Association  of  German  Wholesale  and  Export 
Trade  (Gesamtverband  des  Deutschen  Gross-  und  Aussenhandels, 
e.  V.),  which  unites  12  associations  on  the  Land  level  and  federal 
organizations  of  employers  in  the  branches  of  transportation,  bank 
ing  and  insurance,  and  shipping  (see  ch.  27,  Character  and  Struc 
ture  of  the  Economy) . 

In  addition  to  the  many  industrial  and  trade  associations,  em 
ployers  in  every  economic  field  are  also  organized  into  associations 
on  a  regional  basis  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  their  social 
policies  and  representing  management  in  collective  bargaining  with 
the  unions.  Membership  in  these  associations  is  voluntary,  but  it  is 
believed  that  most  employers  belong.  In  1955  there  were  35  em 
ployers*  associations  organized  by  branch  of  industry  or  trade  into 
local,  Land,  and  national  federations  and  13  associations  of  em 
ployers  in  small  industry  and  trade  enterprises — mainly  handi 
crafts — organized  on  a  Land  basis.  These  associations  and  over  800 
local  groups  were  united  into  a  single  Confederation  of  German 
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Employers'  Association  (Bundesvereinigung  der  deutschen  Ar- 
beitgeberverbande — BDA) . 

Employers  began  to  organize  on  a  local  level  immediately  after 
World  War  II.  They  quickly  formed  amalgamations  in  order  to 
exchange  experience  and  to  present  a  united  front  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process  encouraged  by  the  occupation  forces.  The  BDA 
was  created  in  January  1949,  several  months  before  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  DGB. 

The  BDA  generally  performs  advisory  and  promotional  func 
tions.  It  coordinates  policy  on  higher  levels  and  engages  in  re 
search,  publicity,  and  lobbying.  It  is  directed  by  a  5-man  presidium, 
chosen  from  an  executive  committee  and  elected  by  an  annual 
assembly  representing  all  member  associations.  Nine  permanent 
subcommittees  deal  with  such  subjects  as  labor  law,  wage  policy, 
labor  placement,  disabled  persons,  social  insurance,  factory  welfare, 
and  public  relations.  The  BDA  publishes  a  number  of  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  and  books  on  subjects  pertaining  to  labor-management 
relations.  It  and  the  BDI  jointly  operate  the  Industrie-Institut, 
management's  counterpart  to  the  DBG's  Economic  Research  Insti 
tute,  and  a  Committee  for  Labor  and  Vocational  Training  Ques 
tions.  The  two  organizations  have  also  combined  with  the  Industry 
and  Trade  Conference  on  a  Joint  Housing  Committee,  which  deals 
with  national  housing  problems  in  general  and  in  particular  with 
the  provisions  of  workers'  housing  by  employers. 

The  member  associations  are  obliged  to  observe  constitutional 
decisions  of  the  BDA  and  to  keep  it  fully  informed,  but  they  enjoy- 
full  autonomy  in  matters  concerned  with  wages  and  working  condi 
tions  within  their  branch  of  the  economy.  The  associations  exercise 
considerable  authority  over  their  members.  Strong  social  pressure 
within  the  employer  class  favors  conformity  rather  than  inde 
pendence.  Moreover,  the  associations  can  enforce  internal  discipline 
by  discriminatory  allocation  of  raw  materials,  selective  price  cut 
ting,  purchaser  boycotts,  exclusion  from  exhibition  at  fairs,  and 
denial  of  bank  credit.  Each  association  has  an  elected  governing 
board  which  appoints  a  manager  who  assists  in  negotiations, 
handles  research  and  publicity,  presents  cases  to  the  labor  courts, 
and  may  sit  on  these  courts  as  an  employer  representative. 

There  are  79  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry  organized  into 
8  regional  working  communities  and  united  into'  a  single  federal 
chamber  known  as  the  Permanent  Conference  of  German  Industry 
and  Trade  (Deutscher  Industrie — und  Handelstag — DIHT).  The 
DIHT  has  existed  since  1861.  Membership  is  compulsory  for  all 
employers  in  every  branch  of  industry,  trade,  and  finance.  In 
addition  to  promoting  German  economic  and  trade  interests,  the 
DIHT  trains  apprentices  for  various  industries. 
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Labor-Management  Relations 

Halations  between  the  workers  and  their  employers  are  handled 
through  a  number  of  channels.  The  unions  and  employers*  associa 
tions  negotiate  basic  collective  agreements  for  whole  segments  of 
an  industry.  The  actual  terms  under  which  the  workers  in  an 
individual  factory  operate  are  settled  between  the  works  council 
and  the  management  on  the  basis  of  the  collective  agreement. 
Workers*  grievances  are  handled  by  the  works  councils,  by  media 
tion  boards  established  by  agreement  between  the  union  and  the 
employers'  association,  or  by  labor  courts  established  on  local, 
Land,  and  federal  levels. 

The  significant  innovation  in  worker-management  relations  since 
World  War  II  has  been  the  inclusion  through  codetermination  of 
representatives  of  the  works  councils  and  labor  unions  on  the 
supervisory  and  management  boards  of  major  companies.  The 
DGB  has  tried  to  extend  codetermination  as  the  most  important 
means  of  increasing  workers'  influence  in  the  economic  system,  but 
employers'  associations  have  succeeded  in  minimizing  its  effective 
ness  in  most  branches  of  the  economy. 

The  larger  role  played  by  the  works  councils  in  these  matters 
tends  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the  unions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
workers  and  thus  to  weaken  the  labor  movement  by  focusing  the 
workers'  attention  on  operations  within  their  own  factory  rather 
than  on  a  nationwide  movement. 

Collective  Bargaining 

Collective  bargaining  is  normally  conducted  between  the  unions 
and  the  employers'  associations  on  a  Land  basis,  with  supplemental 
contract  provisions  adjusting  for  special  conditions  in  local  areas. 
Under  the  Law  on  Collective  Agreements  of  1949,  collective  bar 
gaining  is  not  mandatory,  but  in  practice  it  is  almost  universal.  It 
is  firmly  supported  by  public  opinion.  The  agreements  cover  only 
union  members  and  the  employers  belonging  to  the  contracting 
association,  but  the  Government  may,  through  legislation,  extend 
them  to  cover  all  firms  and  workers  in  the  industry.  An  entire 
industry  within  a  Land  is  thus  covered  by  a  single  agreement. 

Legal  regulation  of  the  bargaining  process  is  brief  and  general, 
partly  because  the  procedures  are  the  product  of  long  practice 
rather  than  the  creation  of  law  and  partly  because  the  agreements 
do  not  cover  as  many  subjects  as  they  do  in  some  other  countries. 
Some  substantive  items  of  job  protection  and  working  conditions 
are  provided  directly  by  legislation,  and  much  of  the  administration 
of  contracts  is  handled  by  institutions  outside  the  collective  bar 
gaining  field. 
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The  collective  agreements  do  not  set  the  actual  terms  of  employ 
ment  but  only  the  minimum  terms — the  lowest  common  denomi 
nator  applicable  to  all  contracting  firms  in  a  large  area.  These 
terms  automatically  become  part  of  the  individual's  contract.  An 
employer  may  not  reduce  the  terms  but  may  increase  them  to  the 
advantage  of  the  worker.  Such  upward  adjustment  of  wage  rates 
is  now  the  common  practice  and  is  secured  by  agreement  between 
the  works  councils  and  the  management  within  each  factory  rather 
than  by  the  unions  and  employers'  associations.  The  actual  wage 
(Effektivlohn)  commonly  exceeds  the  collective,  or  tariff,  wage 
(Tariflohn)  by  a  substantial  percent,  particularly  in  the  metal, 
chemical,  and  printing  industries  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force). 

The  system  contains  several  advantages  for  employers.  Since 
bargaining  is  on  an  industrywide  rather  than  on  a  company  basis, 
the  unions  cannot  play  employers  off  against  each  other  to  secure 
better  terms.  By  keeping  the  bargaining  unit  large  and  the  tariff 
wage  low,  managers  of  more  efficient  firms  retain  discretionary 
power  to  use  individual  or  plant  wage  increases  to  attract  superior 
workers  and  thus  increase  productivity.  The  employer  is  not 
hampered  by  such  an  increase ;  the  above-tariff  increments,  unlike 
the  tariff  wage,  can  be  reduced  or  terminated  without  negotiating 
with  the  unions  should  business  conditions  warrant  it.  Finally,  a 
low  tariff  wage  enables  employers  to  spend  more  money  on  com 
pensating  workers  through  welfare  services.  The  practice  of  pro 
viding  housing,  transportation,  commodities,  and  similar  services 
has  grown  considerably  since  the  war,  and  most  of  the  provisions 
are  not  incorporated  into  the  collective  contracts. 

Employers  are  well  aware  of  the  psychological  importance  of  all 
of  these  features  in  terms  of  workers'  company  loyalty,  and  the 
unions  are  equally  aware  of  their  disadvantages  in  terms  of  lower 
prestige  for  the  unions  in  the  eyes  of  the  workers;  The  unions 
have  tried  to  decentralize  collective  bargaining  so  they  will  have  a 
greater  role  in  determining  actual  wages,  in  securing  more  pay  in 
wages  instead  of  services,  and  in  writing  the  services  into  the  con 
tracts.  These  efforts  have  made  little  headway.  Moreover,  a  clause 
some  unions  were  able  to  put  in  the  contracts  requiring  any  in 
crease  in  the  tariff  wage  to  be  added  to  the  actual  wage  was  thrown 
out  by  the  courts.  The  actual  take-home  pay  of  a  great  many 
workers  is  unaffected  by  tariff  wage  boosts. 

Once  a  contract  is  negotiated,  neither  the  union  nor  the  em 
ployers'  association  has  much  to  do  with  its  administration.  There 
is  no  legal  provision  for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
collective  agreement  contract  terms  and  the  handling  of  grievances. 
This  is  entrusted  to  two  other  institutions,  the  labor  courts  and  the 
works  councils.  The  two  bargaining  parties  provide  labor  and  man- 
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agement  representatives  who  sit  as  lay  judges  on  the  labor  courts, 
but  this  is  their  only  formal  connection  with  grievance  machinery. 
Day-to-day  adjustments  are  handled  by  the  plant  managers  and 
works  councils.  Just  as  the  ordinary  worker  looks  to  management 
and  the  works  council  for  his  actual  wage  and  fringe  benefits 
rather  than  to  collective  bargaining  and  the  union  so  he  looks  to  his 
works  councilor  rather  than  to  the  collective  contract  for  the  pro 
tection  of  his  interests  and  .the  redress  of  his  personal  grievances. 

Industrial  Disputes 

Organized  labor  has  not  assumed  a  militant  attitude  in  the  post 
war  period.  Strikes  have  been  rare  and  of  short  duration.  The 
unions  have  supported  economic  revival  as  a  prior  condition  to 
improving  the  workers'  economic  and  social  position.  Their  ability 
to  mount  major  strikes  was  limited  during  the  early  postwar  years 
by  a  lack  of  funds,  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  workers  to  risk 
their  job  security,  and  by  a  lack  of  experience  in  the  use  of  strikes 
as  a  labor  weapon.  The  dual  nature  of  labor  organization,  with  the 
works  councils  assuming  a  major  role  in  labor-management  rela 
tions  within  the  factories,  and  the  absence  of  official  recognition  of 
a  closed  shop  also  reduce  the  amount  of  discipline  which  the  unions 
can  exercise  over  the  workers.  Strikes  cannot,  therefore,  be  used 
effectively  to  strengthen  the  union  organization,  and  strikes  for 
political  ends  have  been  rare  and  generally  unsuccessful.  Most 
strikes  have  been  over  wage  questions ;  few  have  lasted  more  than 
a  week. 

Strikes  have  been  concentrated  in  two  periods  since  the  war. 
The  first  was  in  1950  and  1951,  when  organized  labor  began  to 
demand  a  greater  part  in  the  prosperity  brought  about  the  "eco 
nomic  miracle'*  which  it  had  done  much  to  promote  (see  ch.  29, 
Industrial  Potential) .  The  second  was  in  1954  and  1955,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Action  Program  at  the  Third  DGB  Congress.  The 
DGB's  subsequent  shift  in  emphasis  toward  increased  attentions  to 
the  workers'  immediate  economic  well-being  made  the  unions  more 
willing  to  use  the  strike  weapon.  Since  1955,  however,  strikes  have 
again  -become  infrequent.  Disagreements  are  usually  settled 
through  an  elaborate  mediation  setup  before  they  reach  the  point 
of  a  strike,  and  in  a  few  cases  strikes  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
union  leaders  at  the  last  minute  because  they  were  ill  prepared. 
In  1959  the  unions  again  served  notice  that  they  would  fight  for  a 
considerably  larger  share  of  the  profits  of  prosperity  when  their 
contracts  came  up  for  renewal  in  1960. 

Labor  Courts 

Under  the  Labor  Courts  Act  of  1953,  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  1926  act,  a  national  system  of  local,  Land,  and  federal  labor 
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courts  was  set  up,  independent  of  the  regular  court  system.  Dis 
putes  are  heard  first  in  local  courts;  the  Land  courts  handle  ap 
peals  ;  and  the  Federal  Labor  Court  is  the  court  of  final  appeal.  Ail 
are  tripartite  in  structure,  composed  of  neutral  chairmen  and  equal 
numbers  of  employ ers*  and  workers'  lay  judges,  appointed  to  4-year 
terms  by  the  labor  ministers  on  the  recommendation  of  the  associa 
tions  and  unions  concerned.  A  special  feature  of  the  system  is  that 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  may  be  represented  by  officers  of  their 
respective  unions  or  employers'  associations.  Under  a  compromise 
adopted  after  considerable  debate  in  the  Bundestag,  religious  em 
ployee  organizations  and  barristers,  formerly  excluded,  may  also 
appear  before  the  courts  (see  ch.  22,  Public  Order  and  Safety) . 

The  labor  courts  deal  with  violations  of  individual  or  collective 
contracts  agreements  and  labor  laws.  For  the  worker  with  a  griev 
ance  not  settled  by  his  works  council  and  employer,  they  provide  a 
prompt  hearing  at  little  cost  before  persons  with  specialized 
knowledge  of  labor  matters. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration 

Disputes  over  the  terms  of  a  new  contract  on  the  power  rela 
tions  between  employers'  associations  and  unions  are  not  handled 
by  the  labor  courts.  There  is  no  federal  mediation  service,  but  the 
labor  ministries  of  the  Lander  are  required  to  provide  conciliation 
machinery.  The  administrative  pattern  varies  from  one  Land  to 
another;  one  or  two  Lander  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration 
under  certain  special  conditions,  but  in  most  cases  the  procedures 
are  optional.  Most  of  the  unions  and  employers'  associations  have 
set  up  their  own  mediation  machinery  by  agreement.  In  1954  the 
DGB  and  the  BDA  drafted  a  model  conciliation  agreement  which 
they  recommended  to  their  members,  but  the  arrangement  in  the 
different  industries  deviates  considerably  from  it  and  is  not 
uniform. 

Codetermination 

Codetermination  has  been  a  basic  demand  of  the  DGB  since  its 
founding.  The  DGB  has  called  for  the  creation  of  national  indus 
trial  economic  councils  representing  the  unions  as  well  as  manage 
ment  and  government  which  would  determine  overall  economic 
policy.  At  the  enterprise  level,  it  has  called  for  the  equal  repre 
sentation  of  unions  and  works  councils  with  management  on  the 
boards  of  directors  (Aufsichtsrat — supervisory  boards)  of  major 
companies  and  the  appointment  in  each  enterprise  of  a  labor  di 
rector  acceptable  to  the  workers.  Through  such  worker  participa 
tion,  the  DGB  hoped  to  end  the  power  of  the  owners  and  managers 
of  the  economy  to  keep  the  workers  in  a  subordinate  economic  and 
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social  position.  It  has  succeeded  to  an  extent  at  least  in  gaining 
worker  participation  in  the  management  of  the  coal  and  steel 
industries  and  in  a  more  modest  form  in  other  industries.  It  has 
failed  to  achieve  the  establishment  of  national  economic  planning 
councils. 

Codetermination  was  initiated  first  in  1947  when  the  British- 
controlled  Steel  Trusteeship  Administration  decreed  that  workers 
should  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  owners  in  the  direction  of  the 
iron  and  steel  corporations  created  from  the  prewar  Ruhr  cartels 
in  the  British  Zone.  After  a  successful  strike  by  the  DGB — the 
union's  only  major  strike  for  political  ends — the  1951  Codetermina 
tion  Act  for  the  Coal  and  Steel  Industries  extended  the  principal  of 
equal  worker  and  shareholder  representation  to  the  boards  of  di 
rectors  of  all  iron-  and  steel-producing  companies  and  coal  mines 
in  West  Germany. 

The  board  of  directors  of  most  of  these  firms  consists  of  11 
members — 5  chosen  by  the  workers  through  the  unions  and  works 
councils  and  5  by  the  stockholders.  The  llth  director  is  chosen  by 
the  majority  of  the  other  10,  but  in  case  of  dispute  the  owners  are 
given  the  final  say.  He  is  often  a  Government  official.  Two  of  the 
labor  directors  are  selected  by  the  works  council — usually  the  chair 
man,  who  is  a  manual  worker,  and  the  vice  chairman,  a  salaried 
employee.  Two  are  chosen  by  the  unions — one  by  the  Mineworkers' 
or  Metal  Workers'  Union,  the  other  by  the  DGB.  The  fifth  labor 
member  may  have  no  recent  connection  with  the  union,  the  DGB, 
or  the  company  and  is  usually  a  local  public  figure.  In  a  few  of  the 
largest  steel  or  coal  companies,  the  board  of  directors  is  composed 
of  15  or  21  members,  but  thfe  method  of  selection  is  the  same. 

Since  their  foundation,  the  mixed  boards  of  directors  have 
worked  without  undue  friction  between  labor  and  management, 
particularly  in  the  steel  industries.  Unanimity  is  the  rule,  and 
there  has  been  little  evidence  of  disagreements  along  labor-man 
agement  lines.  In  the  more  conservative  coal  industry,  the  owners 
have  often  attempted  to  circumvent  the  boards  of  directors,  and 
the  unions  have  had  difficulty  in  finding  qualified  labor  directors. 

The  1951  Codetermination  Act  also  established  three-man  man 
agement  boards  (Vorstande)  chosen  by  the  board  of  directors  to 
handle  the  daily  operations  of  the  plant.  Normally,  the  board 
consists  of  a  production  director,  a  commercial  director,  and  a  labor 
director,  each  with  exclusive  authority  in  his  own  field  and  each 
able  to  veto  the  decisions  which  require  the  agreement  of  all  three. 
The  labor  director  must  receive  the  approval  not  only  of  the  ma 
jority  of  the  board  of  directors  as  a  whole,  but  of  the  labor  directors 
Sitting  on  it.  In  this  way,  the  1951  Codetermination  Act  prevents 
the  representatives  of  the  owners  from  installing  a  labor  director 
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unacceptable  to  the  workers.  The  labor  director's  functions  are 
similar  to  those  of  a  personnel  director  in  an  American  firm. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  labor  director  is  almost  always  a  former 
union  member,  he  is  a  part  of  the  management  and  is  so  regarded 
by  the  workers.  He  is  a  member  of  the  employers'  association,  but 
unlike  the  other  directors  he  does  not  represent  the  association  in 
collective  bargaining  with  the  union. 

In  1952  the  DGB  lost  its  fight  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
1951  Codetermination  Act  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  The  Works 
Constitution  Act  of  1952,  which  applies  to  all  firms  not  covered  by 
the  1951  laws,  reduced  the  labor  representatives  to  one-third  of  the 
supervisory  board,  omitted  the  unions  from  their  selection,  and 
made  no  reference  to  a  labor  director.  A  number  of  the  functions 
assigned  the  works  council  under  the  name  of  codetermination 
might  be  termed  collective  bargaining.  Others  involve  various 
rights  to  influence  rather  than  to  participate  in  decisions. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Personnel  Eepresentation  Law  of  1955, 
which  establishes  personnel  councils  in  the  offices  and  agencies  of 
the  federal,  Land,  and  local  governments,  public  utilities,  and 
state-owned  corporations.  Council  members  are  elected  by  wage 
earners,  salaried  employees,  and  civil  servants  separately.  The 
personnel  councils  are  similar  in  structure  and  functions  to  the 
works  councils.  Disputes  are  referred  up  the  Government  hier 
archy  and,  if  necessary,  to  a  three-man  conciliation  board  at  the 
top  for  final  settlement. 

In  1956,  after  3  years  of  bitter  debate,  the  Bundestag  finally 
passed  a  codetermination  law  for  the  newly  created  coal  and  steel 
holding  companies,  applying  the  1951  provisions  to  the  new  15-man 
supervisory  boards  with  some  significant  modifications.  Only  three 
of  the  seven  labor  members  are  chosen  by  the  unions ;  the  other 
four  are  elected  by  the  company  employees.  Labor  members  lost 
their  right  of  veto  over  the  appointment  of  the  labor  director.  In 
practice,  the  real  power  is  again  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruhr 
"dynasties,"  but  the  presence  of  labor  members  on  the  parent 
company  boards  at  least  keeps  their  representation  in  the  daughter 
companies  from  becoming  meaningless. 

The  practical  effects  of  codetermination  have  not  been  as  great 
as  hoped  by  the  unions  nor  as  feared  by  the  owners.  The  most 
apparent  change  has  been  the  development  of  many  well-informed 
and  experienced  labor  representatives.  They  have  not  sold  out  to 
management  on  the  boards,  but  neither  have  they  exploited  irre 
sponsibly  their  access  to  company  information.  The  labor  directors 
have  acted  independently  of  union  direction.  One  reason  for  this 
is  the  tradition  of  secrecy  which  envelops  the  conduct  of  company 
affairs;  many  matters  which  would  be  open  knowledge  or  even 
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publicized  by  an  American  firm  are  business  secrets  in  West 
Germany.  The  labor  directors  in  an  industry  meet  informally  to 
discuss  common  problems,  as  do  the  union  board  members*  but  they 
cannot  exchange  the  kind  of  information  by  which  to  coordinate 
policies  because  this  would  reveal  company  secrets.  Inside  the 
plants,  the  works  council  chairmen  seem  to  have  equally 

discreet  in  withholding  from  their  colleagues  confidential  informa 
tion  learned  at  board  meetings. 

The  legislation  of  1951  and  1952  has  not  materially  altered  the 
hierarchy  of  authority  in  the  shops,  but  the  workers,  at  least  in 
the  steel  plants,  generally  assert  that  it  has  given  them  greater 
self-respect  and  a  feeling  of  more  social  equality  on  the  job.  This 
is  more  true  of  the  older  workers,  who  fought  hard  for  rights 
which  the  younger  generation  takes  for  granted. 

The  economic  effects  of  codetermination  are  subject  to  conflict 
ing  claims.  The  employers  are  said  to  have  acted  with  greater 
consideration  for  the  workers  and  to  have  provided  more  benefits 
for  them,  but  the  same  postwar  developments  have  occurred  in 
the  plants  under  the  less  extensive  Works  Constitution  Act.  Code- 
termination  is  said  to  have  tied  the  unions'  hands,  but  it  has  not 
prevented  some  strikes  from  taking  place,  and  the  strike  record  in 
coal  and  steel  has  been  much  the  same  as  that  in  industries  not 
under  codetermination. 

EAST  GERMANY 

The  leaders  of  the  Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party  (Sozial- 
istische  Einheitspartei  Deutschlands — SED) ,  who  control  the  East 
German  Government,  claim  to  represent  the  workers  and  peasants. 
Through  their  control  over  the  nationalized  industries  and  the 
socialized  sector  of  agriculture,  the  state  employs  the  majority  of 
workers.  The  single  labor  union — -the  Free  German  Trade  Union 
Association  (Freier  Deutscher  Gewerkschaftsbund — FDGB) — not 
only  represents  the  workers  as  employees  but  acts  as  an  arm  of  the 
state.  It  conceives  its  primary  function  to  be  the  indoctrination  of 
the  workers  in  the  concept  that  their  interest  lies  in  the  Socialist 
reconstruction  of  society  and  in  the  rapid  increase  in  productivity. 

The  Constitution  contains  many  more  labor  provisions  than  does 
the  Basic  Law  of  West  Germany.  Most  of  them  have  the  character 
of  moral  principles  rather  than  constitutional  rights.  Some  of  the 
rights,  such  as  the  right  to  form  unions  (article  14)  and  the  right 
to  work  (article  15),  are  considered  by  the  SED  to  make  it  a  duty 
to  work  and  to  join  the  FDGB.  Other  guarantees,  though  not 
ambiguous,  are  flexibly  interpreted  by  the  Government  and  the 
union.  Article  14,  for  example,  guarantees  the  right  to  strike,  but 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "Can  the  workers  in  the  German  Demo- 
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cratic  Republic  strike?,"  a  Government  handbook  circulated  after 
the  1953  uprising  stated  bluntly,  "You  cannot  strike  against  your 
self." 

The  state  controls  the  workers  through  many  channels.  The 
work  book  and  various  administrative  regulations  serve  to  restrict 
the  mobility  of  labor;  the  wage  and  job  classification  systems  and 
the  social  services  are  all  geared  to  promote  greater  labor  produc 
tivity;  and  an  extensive  police  system  is  empowered  to  enforce 
worker  discipline.  In  practice,  since  1954,  the  power  of  the  police 
to  allocate  labor  has  been  held  largely  in  reserve,  and  administrative 
controls  have  not  been  as  effective  as  they  appear  on  paper.  The 
Government  depends  primarily  on  the  pressures  and  incentives 
built  into  the  wage  and  welfare  systems  and  on  the  activities  of  the 
trade  unions  to  control  the  workers  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force) . 

The  Free  Federation  of  German  Trade  Unions 
The  FDGB  was  founded  in  June  1945  as  a  politically  independent 
and  unified  labor  movement  including  old-line  Social  Democratic 
and  Christian  Democratic  unionists  as  well  as  Communists.  The 
Soviet  occupation  forces  supported  the  movement,  and  all  of  its  top 
posts  were  given  to  Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers.  It 
could  not  challenge  official  decisions,  but  in  the  individual  factories 
the  frequent  changes  of  management  gave  the  local  union  organiza 
tions  considerable  influence  over  plant  policy,  and  for  a  year  or  more 
they  engaged  in  traditional  collective  bargaining  with  employers. 

With  the  merger  of  the  Communist  and  Social  Democratic  par 
ties  into  the  SED  in  April  1946,  the  FDGB  openly  came  under 
Communist  control,  but  the  SED  was  unable  to  consolidate  this 
control  for  more  than  a  year  thereafter.  Some  unionists  in  the 
works  councils  openly  protested  SED  terrorism  until  as  late  as 
August  1947,  and  the  FDGB  was  one  of  the  last  mass  organizations 
to  be  brought  into  complete  submission.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  end  of  1947,  and  in  1948  the  FDGB  passed  the  Bitterf  eld  reso 
lution,  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  independent  works  councils  and 
their  replacement  by  FDGB  plant  directorates. 

Organization 

The  structure  of  the  FDGB  is  highly  centralized.  It  is  made 
up  of  about  18  member  unions  which  are  merely  administrative 
branches  of  the  FDGB.  Workers  belong  directly  to  the  FDGB 
rather  than  to  the  member  unions,  and  their  dues  are  paid  directly 
to  the  FDGB,  which  then  allocates  money  to  the  unions.  Member 
ship  is  not  compulsory  but  is  considered  the  duty  of  every  worker 
and  is  almost  universal  among  wage  and  salary  earners.  On  Oc 
tober  1,  1959,  the  FDGB  announced  its  six  millionth  member.  The 
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unions  apparently  keep  unpublished  membership  lists  for  their 
respective  industries. 

The  highest  statutory  body  in  the  FDGB  is  the  Congress,  elected 
by  the  workers,  which  meets  at  least  once  every  4  years  to  elect 
the  leaders  proposed  by  the  Communist  directors  and  to  approve 
resolutions.  The  Fifth  FDGB  Congress  was  held  in  late  October 
1959.  The  FDGB  was  headed  in  1960  by  a  nine-man  secretariat 
under  SED  Central  Committee  member  Herbert  Warnke.  A  pre 
sidium,  composed  of  the  secretariat  plus  the  chairman  of  the 
member  unions,  and  an  executive  board  of  103  members,  assist 
the  secretariat.  There  is  no  formal  administrative  connection  be 
tween  these  bodies  and  the  SED,  but  all  responsible  posts  are  held 
by  trusted  Party  men.  The  secretariat  supervises  about  20  func 
tional  departments  handling  day-to-day  operations.  Geographically, 
the  FDGB  is  divided  into  district  (Bezirk)  and  county  (Kreis) 
offices  and  town  and  village  committees.  In  practice,  important 
orders  from  the  executive  board  appear  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
factories  through  the  district  offices  rather  than  through  the 
member  unions. 

For  the  workers  in  the  plants  the  most  important  unit  is  the 
Enterprise  Trade  Union  Directorate  (Betriebsgewerkschaftslei- 
tung — BGL),  the  East  German  equivalent  of  the  works  council. 
In  the  larger  plants  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  shop-union 
groups,  the  lowest  units  of  the  hierarchy.  The  FDGB  constitution 
stipulates  that  BGL  members  be  elected  by  secret  ballot.  Originally 
they  w;ere,  and  the  workers  embarrassed  the  high  command  by 
electing  Christian  Democratic  Union  and  Liberal  Democratic  Party 
candidates.  Consequently,  since  1951  the  plant-union  directorate 
members  have  been  either  appointed  directly  by  the  FDGB  or 
nominated  from  above  for  confirmation  at  FDGB-controlled  work 
ers'  meetings.  They  perform  all  FDGB  functions  at  the  plant  level. 

Functions 

The  three  functions  of  the  FDGB  are  political  indoctrination, 
promotion  of  economic  plan  fulfillment  and  greater  productivity, 
and  the  administration  of  state  and  plant-financed  welfare  services. 

As  one  of  the  major  mass  organizations  on  the  national  level,  it 
engages  in  a  number  of  political  propaganda  activities,  from 
staging  demonstrations  to  training  "activists"  and  putting  out  a 
daily  newspaper,  Tribune  (see  ch.  25,  Propaganda).  At  the  local 
level  the  factory  is  the  central  forum  of  political  agitation  and 
indoctrination  in  the  life  of  the  employee.  Innumerable  meetings, 
discussion  groups,  and  impromptu  peptalks  during  the  noon  rest 
hour  are  occasions  for  union  leaders  to  inculcate  the  tenets  of 
Marxism-Leninism,  convey  the  latest  Party  line  on  domestic  and 
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international  affairs,  and,  above  all,  exhort  workers  to  "struggle 
ceaselessly"  for  plan  fulfillment  and  "the  victory  of  socialism." 

In  plant  production  activities,  the  union  officials  assist  the  man 
agers  in  translating  the  annual  enterprise  plan  into  specific  pro 
duction  targets  and  pay  provisions,  informs  the  workers  of  them, 
and  organizes  "Socialist  competitions'*  to  achieve  the  goals.  They 
maintain  "Socialist  discipline"  and  mediate  minor  worker  griev 
ances.  The  workers,  who  are  called  upon  only  to  affirm  the  annual 
collective  agreements,  signed  in  their  name  by  the  union  directo 
rate,  regard  the  union  as  part  of  management.  Most  of  the  obli 
gations  assumed  by  the  unions  and  management  in  the  agreements 
are  identical,  however,  and  although  the  managers  have  the  upper 
hand,  the  precise  division  of  functions  and  power  between  the  two 
in  practice  is  unclear.  It  appears  to  vary  according  to  the  per 
sonalities  involved  and  their  connections  with  the  Party. 

In  addition  to  exhorting  the  workers  to  fulfill  their  own  plans, 
the  plant-union  directorate  is  the  usual  instrument  through  which 
"volunteer  labor  brigades"  of  plant  employees  are  organized  for 
overtime  work  on  special  projects.  It  may  also  be  called  on  to 
advertise  job  openings  in  high-priority  industries  and  to  recruit 
workers  for  them ;  in  this  capacity,  the  directorate  serves,  in  effect, 
as  the  plant  representative  of  the  Government's  labor  offices. 

For  the  worker  the  factory  is  an  administrative  center  as  well  as 
his  place  of  work  and  center  of  political  propaganda.  The  FDGB 
is  in  charge  of  the  state  social  insurance  system,  which  handles 
health  and  accident  insurance;  old-age,  survivors',  and  disability 
pensions ;  and  unemployment  insurance.  The  plant  union  handles 
the  day-to-day  administration  of  these  benefits  (see  ch.  17,  Public 
Welfare) .  In  the  state-owned  factories  the  plant-union  directorate 
also  allocates  housing,  and  before  food  rationing  was  abolished  in 
1958  the  directorate  issued  the  workers'  ration  cards.  These  func 
tions  are  handled  by  Government  offices  for  workers  in  privately 
owned  firms.  In  the  plant  the  union  directorate  assists  in  running 
the  reading  rooms,  sports  teams,  clinics,  and  nurseries..  Outside  it, 
the  FDGB  runs  the  workers'  vacation  and  health  resorts,  "houses 
of  culture,"  and  sports  and  recreation  facilities.  A  worker  travel 
ing  to  a  sanatorium,  on  a  vacation,  or  to  ar*  important  athletic 
meet  or  demonstration  generally  makes  arrangements  through  his 
plant-union  directorate. 

In  effect,  all  these  social  services  make  the  worker  dependent  on 
his  working  place  for  many  essentials  and  give  the  union  a  say  in 
what  he  does  with  his  leisure  time.  They  are  intended  to  give  him 
the  feeling  that  the  union  is  taking  care  of  his  welfare  as  well  as 
telling  him  to  work  harder.  They  also  give  the  union  numerous 
means  of  applying  incentive  and  pressure,  reward  and  punishment. 
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Socialist  Discipline 

In  the  press,  at  meeting's,  and  in  official  speeches,  workers  are 
regularly  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  observing1  strict  Socialist 
discipline,  but  the  East  German  regime  devotes  conspicuously  less 
public  attention  to  this  topic  than  do  other  Communist  bloc  coun 
tries,  apparently  because  it  is  not  so  necessary.  The  regime  in 
herited  an  experienced  and  disciplined  industrial  labor  force.  The 
workers  may  despise  the  regime  and  may  grumble  or  even  protest 
its  decrees,  but  on  the  job  they  are  accustomed  to  working  hard. 
They  may  break  the  rules,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  engage  in  the 
extensive  pilfering  of  state  property,  carelessness,  and  absenteeism 
which  plague  some  of  the  other  Eastern  European  Communist 
regimes. 

According  to  orthodox  Communist  theory,  Socialist  discipline, 
unlike  the  capitalist  variety,  is  self-imposed;  the  purpose  of  the 
rules  is  to  encourage  the  worker  to  do  what  he  would  want  to  do 
if  he  were  working  for  himself.  Infractions  such  as  coming  late 
to  work,  leaving  early,  or  loafing  on  the  job  are  not  considered 
simply  as  personal  failings  but  take  on  the  quality  of  socially  sig 
nificant  derelictions;  if  often  repeated,  they  subject  the  worker  to 
criminal  prosecution.  Breaches  of  discipline  include  not  only 
breaking  work  rules  but  making  errors  in  planning  or  management 
that  jeopardize  the  attainment  of  production  goals.  Infringements 
are  reported  by  supervisors  and  union  officials  and,  in  the  state- 
owned  plants,  by  groups  of  "dispatchers"  who  check  on  every 
worker's  performance  and  act  as  a  kind  of  plant  secret  police. 

Ordinarily,  workers  are  kept  in  line  by  the  threat  of  losing  part 
of  their  wages,  bonus  payments,  or  social  benefits  they  would  other 
wise  be  entitled  to  and  by  the  pervasive  Communist  system  of 
criticism  and  self-criticism.  Plant  newspapers,  bulletin  boards, 
and  meetings  are  used  to  praise  and  blame  workers  and  to  admit 
shortcomings.  Activists  frequently  seek  to  bring  the  laggards  up 
to  the  mark  by  shaming  them  into  it.  If  an  infraction  of  discipline 
calls  for  a  formal  punishment,  Government  regulations  prescribe 
several  gradations  of  reprimand,  the  most  serious  of  which  are 
demotion  or  dismissal.  In  the  event  that  a  new  rule  causes  serious 
worker  discontent,  factory  militia  groups  take  care  of  any  trouble 
makers. 

Labor  Disputes 

The  labor  court  system  deals  with  the  enforcement  of  individual 
wage  contracts,  social  insurance  provisions,  and  other  labor  laws, 
but  not  with  the  terms  of  the  collective  agreements.  The  courts 
are  set  up  at  the  county  and  district  levels;  there  is  no  national 
labor  court.  Each  court  chamber  consists  of  a  judge  and  12  jurors. 
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The  county  judges  can  be  almost  anyone  with  a  minimum  of  legal 
knowledge;  the  district  judges  are  important  union  leaders  or 
officials.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  FDGB  and  the  district 
or  county  councils,  the  jurors  by  the  FDGB ;  thus  full  Party  con 
trol  is  insured.  The  lower  and  appeals  courts  originally  set  up 
were  successively  weakened  by  the  Government  in  order  to  protect 
the  state  as  employer  from  becoming  involved  in  lawsuits. 

The  system  was  reorganized  under  an  ordinance  of  April  1955, 
which  greatly  reduced  the  authority  of  the  courts  and  established 
a  Conflict  Commission  (Konfliktkommission)  in  each  factory,  in 
accordance  with  Soviet  practice.  The  Conflict  Commission  consists 
of  two  representatives  appointed  by  the  union  and  two  appointed 
by  the  plant  managers.  Disputes  formerly  brought  to  the  labor 
courts  and  important  infractions  of  plant  discipline  are  first  con 
sidered  by  this  commission  and  are  taken  to  the  court  only  if  it 
cannot  resolve  them.  In  practice,  almost  all  disputes  are  settled  by 
the  plant  commission. 

Chambers  of  Commerce 

The  only  representatives  of  private  employees  are  the  Chambers 
of  Industry  and  Commerce  (Industrie — und  Handelskammer — 
IHK),  which  have  since  1946  ceased  to  represent  the  interests  of 
private  industry  and  have  become  organs  of  the  state  for  the  con 
trol  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  Attached  to  the  local 
government  in  each  Bezirk,  they  include  all  workers  and  owners 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  They  are  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  private  firms  fulfill  their  economic  tasks,  assisting 
them  in  the  procurement  of  material  and  labor  needs,  helping  to 
train  apprentices,  and  trying  to  persuade  private  operators  to  join 
the  Socialist  sector. 

Collective  Agreements 

The  Labor  Law  of  1950  specified  that  job  classifications,  pay 
rates,  and  certain  working  conditions  should  be  established  by 
collective-agreements  concluded  in  state-controlled  industries  be 
tween  the  unions  and  the  state,  and  for  small-scale  private  enter 
prises  between  the  unions  and  the  Chambers  of  Industry  and  Com 
merce.  The  latter  agreements  always  follow  the  pattern  of  those 
in  the  socialized  enterprises. 

In  1951  the  first  model  Framework  Collective  Agreement  was 
published  by  the  Government.  This  model  sets  forth  the  obliga 
tions  to  be  assumed  by  management  and  the  unions,  the  standard 
system  of  job  classification  and  remuneration,  provisions  for  in 
corporating  incentives  and  penalties  into  the  wage  structure,  and 
certain  measures  to  be  taken  to  increase  productivity.  Within  the 
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limits  set  by  the  model,  each  ministry  concludes  a  more  specific 
agreement  with  the  competent  member  union  of  the  FDGB.  These 
agreements  are  negotiated  at  irregular  intervals,  whenever  there 
are  important  adjustments  to  be  made.  They  are  supplemented  by 
a  detailed  wage-group  catalog  issued  by  the  ministry,  which  speci 
fies -the  jobs  and  pay  rates  under  the  ministry's  jurisdiction.  The 
last  step  in  the  process  is  the  annual  signing  of  the  agreement  be 
tween  the  enterprise  managers  and  the  plant  union. 

At  each  level  the  collective  agreement  is  the  product  of  con 
sultation  rather  than  of  bargaining,  and  the  two  parties  work  out 
the  details  of  provisions  made  at  a  higher  level.  By  the  time  the 
agreement  reaches  the  enterprise,  representatives  of  workers  and 
management  have  little  leeway  in  applying  its  terms  to  the  plant. 
The  total  wage  fund  of  the  enterprise  is  fixed  from  above,  and  the 
plant-union  directorate's  job  is  to  divide  it  up.  It  applies  the  wage- 
group  catalog  to  the  types  of  work  being  done  in  the  plant,  makes 
work  assignments,  and  sets  the  amount  of  pay  for  each  job  within 
the  official  rates.  In  this  process,  the  union  presumably  suggests 
and  recommends,  but  the  managers  do  the  deciding.  The  union's 
main  job  consists  of  persuading  the  workers  to  implement  the 
agreement. 

The  annual  collective  agreement  is,  in  effect,  the  labor  section  of 
the  annual  enterprise  plan.  One  of  its  main  functions  is  to  trans 
late  the  overall  statistical  targets  of  the  plan  into  concrete  tasks 
that  the  workers  can  understand,  such  as  increasing  output  a 
certain  number  of  tons  or  reducing  fuel  consumption  by  a  certain 
percent.  At  the  plantwide  "workers'  discussion"  meeting,  the 
plant-union  directorate  then  conducts  extensive  propaganda  to  in 
form  the  workers  of  their  targets  for  the  year  and  to  secure  pledges 
of  fulfillment. 

Under  the  Framework  Collective  Agreement,  all  the  state  man 
agers  and  unions  undertake  to  award  decorations  and  premiums 
for  overf ulfillment,  to  transfer  a  certain  number  of  workers  each 
year  from  hourly  to  piecework  ("performance")  wages,  and  to 
promote  Soviet  labor  techniques.  The  unions  also  undertake  to 
organize  Socialist  competitions;  to  establish  "activist  plants;"  to 
organize  "a  constant  enlightenment  campaign  ...  on  the  necessity 
of  consolidating  labor  discipline,  of  improving  the  quality  of  pro 
duction,  and  of  fulfilling  plan  tasks  on  schedule;"  to  support  rapid 
implementation  of  improvement  suggestions;  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  plant  directors  in  establishing  "technical  work  norms." 
These  are  the  main  functions  of  labor  unions. 
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Norms         Activists 

Two  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  drive  for  plan  ful 
fillment  and  increased  productivity  by  the  individual  worker  are 
the  norms — rates  of  work  quantity  or  quality  fixed  by  the  man 
agement — by  which  Ms  work  is  measured,  and  the  activist  who 
prods  him  to  do  more.  The  objectives  of  the  enterprise  plan  are 
expressed  for  the  individual  in  terms  of  norms.  All  production 
workers  and  other  employees  whose  work  is  capable  of  being 
measured  in  terms  of  norms  are  paid  by  the  "performance  wage/' 
or  piece-rate  system,  under  which  earnings  are  dependent  on  norm 
fulfillment,  with  premiums  for  overfulfilment  and  penalties  for 
underfulfillment  even  if  it  is  not  the  worker's  fault  (see  ch.  13, 
Labor  Force) .  Along:  with  the  wage-group  catalogue,  each  min 
istry  issues  a  comprehensive  norm  catalog  by  which  the  enterprise 
norm  bureau  works  out  the  specific  details  for  each  job. 

There  are  essentially  two  types  of  norms.  The  experience  norm 
is  a  calculation  of  how  much  a  man  with  a  given  amount  of  train 
ing  and  years  at  a  given  job  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce 
in  view  of  such  factors  as  his  equipment  and  raw  materials.  Since 
this  type  of  norm  accepts  conditions  as  they  are  rather  than  pro 
vides  an  incentive  for  improving  them,  the  regime  prefers  the 
technically  derived  norms  (Technische  Arbeitsnormen — TAN), 
which  represents  what  an  expert  worker  can  produce  under  op 
timum  conditions.  The  TAN  is  based  on  the  output  of  activists. 

The  Stakhanov  system,  known  in  East  Germany  as  the  Hennecke 
system  after  a  Communist  miner  who  allegedly  filled  his  norm 
380  percent,  is  a  movement  of  brigades  and  activists.  Activists, 
the  equivalent  of  Soviet  Stakhanovites,  are  workers  who  exceed 
their  norms  and  serve  as  pace  setters  for  the  others.  They  are 
trained  in  special  schools,  receive  preferential  treatment,  and  are 
usually  convinced  Communists.  Wherever  feasible,  workers  are 
organized  into  brigades.  In  1957  approximately  one-third  of  all 
persons  employed  in  the  Socialist  sector  were  in  brigades,  which 
averaged  10  or  11  persons  each.  The  brigadier,  or  brigade  leader, 
is  frequently  an  activist. 

There  are  three  recognized  ways  of  raising  norms — by  minis 
terial  fiat,  by  voluntary  pledges,  and  by  the  substitution  of  the 
technical  norm  for  the  experience  norm.  The  administrative 
method  is  disapproved  because  it  does  nothing  by  itself  to  raise 
productivity  and  because  whenever  it  has  been  tried  it  has  caused 
intense  resentment.  The  most  notorious  example  was  the  decree 
of  May  28, 1953,  by  which  norms  in  all  industries  were  to  be  raised 
10  percent  on  June  30.  The  workers'  reaction  was  so  strong  that, 
in  spite  of  the  New  Course  concessions  of  June  11  and  the  suspen 
sion  of  the  decree  on  June  16,  the  norms  issue  was  the  spark  which 
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ignited  the  revolt  of  June  17.  The  enterprises  had  greatly  exceeded 
their  wage  funds  during  the  preceding1  2  years,  and  it  was  later 
admitted  that  the  decree  had  been  adopted  as  a  deliberate  wage- 
cutting  device.  In  September,  the  SED  set  forth  the  policy  of  rais 
ing  norms  through  the  other  methods,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
expected  than  any  norm  revision  must  have  a  technical  base  in 
better  equipment  or  organization. 

Under  the  voluntary  method,  individuals  or  brigades  pledge 
themselves  to  overfulfil!  existing  norms  by  a  certain  percent,  in 
effect  setting  their  own  norms.  This  method  is  considered  inade 
quate  by  itself  because  it  is  too  uneven. 

The  substitution  of  the  technical  norm  for  the  experience  norm 
is  considered  the  best  way  to  raise  norms  because  it  is  based  on 
scientific  study  and  technical  innovations  and  can  therefore  be 
standardized.  But  once  the  TAN  has  been  declared  binding,  the 
voluntary  method  is  used  to  bring  about  the  increase.  In  the 
typical  sequence  a  technical  norm  is  established  by  the  plant  norm 
bureau  on  the  basis  of  the  performance  of  an  activist  who  has 
overfulfilled  his  experience  norm  by  adopting  more  efficient  work 
ing  methods,  and  subsequently  the  ministry  declares  it  binding 
on  the  industry.  A  normbreaker  brigade  thereupon  sets  itself 
a  higher  norm  under  the  urging  of  the  activist  or  in  hopes  of 
winning  the  prize  in  the  plant  competition  and  the  premiums  for 
overf ulfillment.  When  enough  workers  can  exceed  the  established 
technical  norm,  the  higher  one  is  declared  binding  and  becomes 
the  new  norm ;  the  process  then  begins  again.  The  most  important 
mechanism  driving  these  workers  to  higher  and  higher  norms  is 
the  wage  system  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force) .  Most  of  the  others 
fall  under  the  heading  of  Socialist  competition. 

Socialist  Competition 

Socialist  competition  is  a  broad  term  including  both  informal 
rivalry  and  formally  organized  competitions  for  specific  prizes. 
The  purpose  is  to  stimulate  workers  to  discover  and  adopt  new 
work  techniques  and  speedup  devices  to  raise  productivity.  The 
statistics  of  production,  quality,  and  costs  of  individuals,  brigades, 
shops,  factories,  and  districts  are  regularly  pitted  against  each 
other  and  publicized  on  plant  bulletin  boards  and  in  the  press. 

Many  formal  competitions  between  individuals  and  brigades 
are  organized  by  the  FDGB.  In  1957  about  two-thirds  of  the 
brigade  members  were  participating.  The  winners  receive  special 
prizes,  honorary  titles,  and  favorable  publicity.  The  traditional 
pride  of  the  skilled  worker  in  his  work  has  been  exploited  by 
awarding  thousands  of  such  honorary  titles  every  year.  The  re 
wards  are  intended  to  stimulate  innovations  which  can  then  be 
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adopted  by  the  brigades  or  plants  with  poorer  records,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  a  new  TAN  increase. 

A  number  of  speedup  devices,  each  named  for  the  person  or 
factory  which  started  it,  are  employed  in  the  course  of  Socialist 
competition.  They  frequently  require  a  flexible  interpretation  of 
legal  provisions  for  working  hours,  overtime  pay,  vacation  facil 
ities,  and  job  safety.  The  overtime  provisions  are  particularly 
vulnerable.  Although  the  most  flagrant  violations  have  been 
reduced,  there  is  still  much  unpaid  labor.  It  takes  many  forms, 
such  as  the  special  shift,  the  foregoing  of  rest  periods,  the  10- 
mimite  movement,  organized  shift  alternations,  the  care  of 
machinery  outside  the  paid  working  period,  and  the  "Seifert 
method,"  under  which  time  lost  during  work  is  not  counted  as 
working  time. 

Special  shifts  are  extensive  periods  of  work  beyond  the  normal 
closing  time  voluntarily  donated  by  the  workers  without  pay. 
The  10-minute  movement  calls  on  workers  to  start  work  10 
minutes  early  without  pay.  The  organized  shift  alternation  is  a 
variation  of  this.  A  whole  brigade  is  persuaded  to  arrive  at  the 
workplace  10  to  20  minutes  early  and  work  alongside  the  brigade 
still  at  work,  which  in  turn  promises  to  remain  working  for  10 
to  20  minutes  beyond  its  quitting  time. 

In  utilizing  such  techniques  and  applying  incentives,  increasing 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  group  competition  rather  than  on 
individual  competition.  The  brigades  and  socialist  teams  are 
called  the  "key"  to  fulfillment  of  the  7  year  plan,  "so  far  the  highest 
form  of  Socialist  competition."  One  of  the  speedup  devices  which 
has  recently  come  into  favor  is  the  "Irmgard  Eichter  method"  of 
'Socialist  assistance,"  in  which  a  team  winning  a  competition 
forfeits  its  premium  unless  all  the  other  teams  on  the  job  also 
exceed  their  norms. 
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16 
HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

The  Germans  are  among  the  cleanest  and  healthiest  people  in 
the  world.  Compulsory  vaccination,  strict  control  of  contagious 
disease,  and  inspection  of  foods  and  drugs  have  been  legally  en 
forced  since  the  late  19th  century.  Life  expectancy  is  slightly 
lower  than  among  certain  western  European  neighbors — particu 
larly  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom— but  is 
among  the  highest  in  the  world. 

Germans  have  a  passion  for  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  exercise. 
The  average  German  woman  is  a  meticulous  housekeeper;  her 
scrubbing  often  extends  to  the  front  steps  and  even  to  the  sidewalk 
and  street  in  front  of  her  house.  Cities  and  villages  are  kept  clean 
and  neat.  Personal  cleanliness  also  is  important  to  the  Germans. 
Although  even  in  the  cities  bathing  facilities  are  not  universal 
in  homes,  public  baths  are  numerous  and  well  attended.  The  many 
Finnish  steam  baths  in  every  German  city  are  also  popular. 
Because  of  their  fondness  for  exercise,  the  Germans  spend  much 
of  their  leisure  time  outdoors,  camping,  hiking,  playing,  or  simply 
walking. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  are  casual  about  their  diet  and 
about  the  cleanliness  of  their  food.  Fresh  vegetables  fertilized 
with  human  f eces  are  often  served  without  being  carefully  washed. 
Polluted  water  and  unpasteurized  milk  are  used  without  any  ap 
parent  concern.  As  a  result,  worms  and  intestinal  diseases  are 
common,  and  low-level  tubercular  infections  are  endemic  among 
large  portions  of  the  population.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  nutri 
tion  in  the  choice  of  diet.  Heavy  meals  of  fatty  meat,  potatoes,  and 
rich  desserts  are  preferred.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not 
eaten  in  large  quantities;  adults  drink  very  little  milk.  Vast 
quantities  of  beer  and  wine  are  consumed.  Overweight  is  common 
place  and  is  not  considered  detrimental  to  health,  even  though  the 
most  common  cause  of  death  is  heart  disease,  which  is  often 
associated  with  overweight. 

The  destruction  cause  by  World  War  II  seriously  undermined 
the  health  and  sanitary  facilities  of  the  Germans.  In  1945,  bombed 
and  partially  destroyed  cities,  damaged  water  and  sewage  systems, 
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overcrowded  and  unheated  dwellings,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  homeless  refugees  produced  a  constant  threat  of  serious 
epidemics,  particularly  typhus.  Both  young-  and  old  were  danger 
ously  undernourished  and  too  weak  and  disspirited  to  keep  them 
selves  clean.  In  the  spring  of  1946,  Germans  were  barely  existing 
on  1,200  calories  a  day  (the  subsistence  level  had  previously  been 
considered  to  be  2,000) ,  and  for  a  time  in  some  areas  consumption 
dropped  to  less  than  1,000.  Many  children  died  during  their  first 
year.  Hospital  facilities,  drugs,  and  medical  supplies  were  inade 
quate. 

The  Allied  military  authorities  in  all  occupation  zones 
immediately  set  out  to  repair  the  water  and  sanitary  systems  and 
conducted  mass  inoculations  in  the  areas  where  the  danger  of 
epidemic  was  especially  high.  By  the  summer  of  1946,  food  ship 
ments  began  to  flood  Germany  from  private  relief  organizations 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  famine  crisis  lessened.  Official 
Western  aid,  particularly  from  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of 
food  and  fuel  kept  the  West  Germans  alive  between  1945  and  1948 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  recovery  of  their  prewar 
standards  of  health  and  sanitation.  Recovery  in  East  Germany 
has  also  been  remarkable  but  not  as  complete  as  that  in  West 
Germany.  Nutritional  levels  and  equality  of  diet  have  not  recov 
ered  prewar  levels.  The  worst  health  problem  in  East  Germany 
is  the  serious  shortage  of  qualified  doctors  and  other  medical 
personnel,  partly  because  a  large  number  of  doctors  have  fled  to 
West  Germany  to  avoid  the  nationalization  of  medicine  which  the 
Communist  Government  had  undertaken. 

WEST  GERMANY 

By  early  1960,  all  signs  had  completely  disappeared  of  the  des 
perately  poor  health  and  sanitation  level  of  the  West  Germans 
immediately  after  World  War  II.  The  people  were  well  fed,  and  the 
quality  of  their  diet  has  improved  since  before  the  war.  In  1959, 
the  average  life  expectancy  was  66  years,  significantly  higher  than 
the  prewar  level.  The  incidence  of  disease  was  falling  steadily. 
Good  medical  care  was  readily  available  and  accessible  to  all 
through  health  insurance  plans  (see  ch.  17,  Public  Welfare) .  The 
quality  of  medical  service  compared  favorably  with  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world. 

The  prewar  daily  caloric  intake  of  slightly  over  3,000  was 
reached  by  1959.  Since  the  war,  the  diet  has  become  better 
balanced ;  more  milk,  eggs,  and  fruit  and  fewer  carbohydrates  are 
being  consumed.  But  except  in  the  large  city  markets,  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  available  only  in  season,  and  canned  and  frozen 
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fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  widely  consumed  because  of  a  con 
tinuing  prejudice  against  their  use. 

Incidence  of  Disease 

There  was  a  marked  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  disease  be 
tween  1950  and  1958  (see  table  1),  The  number  of  cases  of 
diphtheria  was  reduced  to  one-fifth,  scarlet  fever  and  typhus  to 
one-half,  and  paratyphoid  to  one-third.  The  greatest  decline  took 
place  between  1950  and  1955 ;  the  health  picture  remained  fairly 
constant  since  1958.  Scarlet  fever  is  by  far  the  most  common 
serious  disease,  with  over  30,000  cases  reported  in  1958,  Diphtheria 
is  second,  with  slightly  over  5,000  cases  reported  in  1958.  Of  other 
serious  diseases,  only  contagious  dysentery  had  an  incidence  of 
more  than  2,000  cases  in  1958. 

A  slight  increase  in  the  death  rate  results  mostly  from  an 
increasing  number  of  heart  attacks  and  traffic  accidents,  both 
characteristic  of  modern  civilization  (see  table  2).  Whereas 
deaths  from  cancer  are  on  a  steady  rise,  deaths  from  pneumonia 
and  infant  diseases  have  dropped  steadily  since  1938.  The  most 
common  causes  of  death  are  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  circulatory 
disorders.  The  death  rate  in  1957  was  1,131  per  100,000  persons. 
Infant  mortality  has  decreased  sharply  from  the  prewar  level.  In 
1938,  over  6  percent  of  all  infants  bom  alived  died  before  their 
first  birthday.  In  1951,  over  5.5  percent  died;  by  1957,  the 
percentage  was  down  to  3.6  percent. 


Table  1.    Incidence  of  Most  Important  Diseases  in  West  Germay,  1951  and 

1958 

1951  195& 

Tuberculosis  - 117,546  *  80,128 

Scarlet  fever 65,123  30,354 

Diphtheria 27,156  5,091 

Contagious  dysentery 1,025  2,245 

Food  poisoning 2,393  2,213 

Paratyphoid 5,114  1,902 

Typhus 4,806  1,648 

Poliomyelitis    1,269  1,508 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis 915  823 

Rabies 238  646 

Mental  illness 298  336 

Encephalitis 217  128 

Puerperal  fever 149  24 


1 1957  figure. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Stattetischea  JoJirbitch  filr  die  BundesrepuUVc  Deutachland,  1959  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  pp.  66,  67. 
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Table  2.    Most  Common  Causes  of  Death  in  West  Germany,  1938,  1951, 

and  1957 i 


1938 

1951 

1957 

Heart  disease                        

160.2 

178.7 

228.1 

O&Dcer  8.ncl  other  ni£ill|nis.nt  growths         

145.9 

175.7 

192.6 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  

100.9 

131.2 

155.1 

48.8 

53.1 

60.2 

Old  age                 -         

98.6 

71.6 

58.6 

Accidents                      

49.8 

49.2 

57.9 

Hereditary  deformity  and  special  infant  diseases  . 

60.2 
83.8 

56.9 
49.2 

44.9 
43.1 

62.1 

37.6 

18.8 

Suicide                                            •  •  • 

28.2 

18.4 

18.4 

Infant  mortality                    

6,032.0 

5,543.0 

3,639.0 

1  Fig-tires  are  per  100,000  persons,  except  those  for  infant  mortality,  which  are  per  100,000 
lire  births. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statistiscfies  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundesrepublik  Deutachland,  1959  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  pp.  55,  72. 


Deaths  from  tuberculosis  have  decreased  since  the  postwar 
period,  but  the  disease  is  still  a  major  health  problem  in  West 
Germany.  Probably  over  two-thirds  of  all  cows  are  infected,  and 
the  practice  of  pooling  milk  from  various  sources  before  marketing 
spreads  tuberculosis  among  the  people.  In  1957,  78.6  out  of  each 
100,000  persons  were  registered  as  having  active  or  arrested 
tuberculosis.  It  is  safe  to  presume,  however,  that  many  times  as 
many  cases  existed  but  were  not  brought  to  the  attention  of 
authorities.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  inoculate  children  against 
tuberculosis  and  to  develop  disease-free  cattle  herds. 

The  three  exceptions  to  the  reduced  incidence  of  disease  since 
1950  are  cancer,  rabies,  and  contagious  dysentery,  all  of  which 
have  increased  slightly.  Poliomyelitis  also  increased  after  World 
War  II  but  has  declined  since  1957,  when  the  Land  (state)  govern 
ments,  using  imported  Salk  vaccine,  inaugurated  a  free  vaccination 
program  for  children.  The  number  of  new  poliomyelitis  cases 
reported  in  1958  was  among  the  lowest  since  1945. 

By  law  every  child  must  be  vaccinated  against  smallpox  as  an 
infant  and  again  at  the  age  of  12.  Even  though  inoculations  against 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  whooping  cough  are  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  they  are  extensively  used. 

Fatal  accidents  increased  since  1938  from  49.8  to  57.9  per  every 
100,000  persons  mostly  because  of  the  greater  number  of  traffic 
accidents. 
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Administration  of  Public  Health. 

Basic  responsibility  for  matters  of  health  and  sanitation  rests 
with  the  Land  governments,  although  the  Federal  Government 
also  has  the  power  to  legislate  in  these  areas.  The  Federal  Health 
Office  (Bundesgesundheisamt)  was  established  in  1952  as  an 
independent  federal  authority  whose  functions  include  public 
health  research  and  consultation  in  the  preparation  of  health 
legislation.  This  system  is  a  combination  of  the  decentrali 
zation  of  health  responsibilities  to  the  Lander  which  prevailed  in 
Germany  until  1934  and  the  centralization  in  the  Germany 
Government  which  Hitler  introduced  to  facilitate  his  policy  of 
building  a  "superior  race"  by  eliminating  all  unfit  and  undesirable 
elements  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

In  the  Lander,  health  administration  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Each  county  (Kreis)  and  municipality 
has  a  health  office  (Gesundheitsamt) ,  which  supervises  the  activi 
ties  of  physicians  and  medical  personnel,  controls  sanitation 
installations,  and  handles  public  health.  The  latter  includes  the 
operation  of  consultation  centers  for  expectant  mothers,  periodic 
medical  examination  of  schoolchildren,  and  the  care  of  handicap 
ped  persons  and  of  people  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  venereal 
disease,  or  mental  illness.  The  health  office  refers  all  patients  to 
physicians  for  treatment.  Medical  installations  are  inspected  by 
the  health  offices  principally  for  their  hygienic  and  sanitary 
equipment.  The  duties  of  the  health  office  and  of  the  health  officer 
(Amtsarzt)  are  spelled  out  in  detail  by  law,  and  their  work  is 
usually  limited  to  the  statutory  requirments.  Little  initiative  is 
taken  to  organize  special  programs  to  fit  local  needs. 

Financing  of  public  health  services  is  shared  by  the  Land  and 
municipal  governments.  Medical  care  is  financed  largely  through 
an  elaborate  system  of  government  and  private  health  insurance 
programs,  in  which  approximately  90  percent  of  the  population 
participate.  Health  care  centers  around  the  private  doctor  who 
collects  his  fee  from  the  insuring  agent  rather  than  from  the 
patient  (see  ch.  17,  Public  Welfare) . 

Medical  Facilities  and  Personnel 
Facilities 

In  1957,  there  were  3,309  hospitals:  1,293  of  these  were  public 
hospitals  maintained  through  Land  and  local  funds;  1,237  were 
free  hospitals  maintained  by  such  welfare  organizations  as  the 
Red  Cross,  workers'  organizations,  the  Catholic  Caritas  Union, 
and  the  Protestant  Innere  Mission;  and  779  were  private  hospitals 
(see  table  3) .  The  total  number  of  beds  was  540,814,  or  10.1  beds 
for  1,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  297,317  were  furnished  from  Land 
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funds,  209,197  by  religious  and  welfare  organizations,  and  34,300 
by  private  hospitals.  Hospitals  are  on  the  average  90  percent 
occupied  (see  eh.  17,  Public  Welfare) . 

In  addition  to  hospitals,  there  are  approximately  114  sanatoria 
managed  by  public  authorities,  welfare  organizations,  trade  unions, 
economic  associations,  industrial  enterprises,  and  private  individ 
uals.  A  large  percent  are  devoted  to  caring  for  tuberculosis 
patients. 

The  76  health  resorts  and  spas  are  well  attended  because 
Germans  place  high  value  on  the  curative  powers  of  mineral  water 
and  mountain  or  fresh  sea  air.  Both  the  hotels  and  baths  in  these 
resorts  are  privately  owned  and  operated,  sometimes  as  a  unit 
and  sometimes  independently. 

Table  S.     Medical  Facilities  in  West  Germany,  1957 

Number  of  Number 

institutions  of  beds 

325,555 
15,721 
266 
13,883 
42,207 
12,419 
5,754 
8,223 
397 
92,056 
1,719 

874 
1,595 
1,399 

446 
1,851 
16,449 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundesrepublik  Deut&chland,  1959  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  p.  74. 

Each  Land  licenses  the  pharmacies  within  it.  Each  Land 
government  has  promulgated  a  statute  for  pharmacists  and  strictly 
outlines  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  A  chamber  of  pharma 
cists  on  the  Land  level  has  judiciary  powers  over  pharmaceutical 
matters.  The  total  number  of  pharmacies  in  1957  was  7,444. 

Germany  has  long  been  one  of  the  foremost  drug  manufacturers 
in  Europe,  and  most  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry  remained  in 
West  Germany  after  partition.  Whatever  war  damage  the  industry 
suffered  was  rapidly  repaired,  and  West  Germany  again  holds  a 
leading  position  in  the  world  market  (see  ch.  29,  Industrial  Po 
tential)  . 
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General  Hospitals 

.       .      1,828 

Hospitals  for  internal  diseases 

„_.    .     _             163 

Hospitals  for  infections  diseases 

fi 

Infants*  and  children's  hospitals 

101 

Tuberculosis  hospitals 

9.97 

Surgical  hospitals 

188 

Orthopedic  hospitals 

AA 

Maternity  wards 

165 

Maternity  homes 

32 

Psychiatric  TO  stations 

129 

Neurologic  institutions  

21 

Institutions  for  — 
Nose,  throat,  and  ear  disease 

41 

"Eyft   disease; 

42 

Skin  and  venereal  disease  ___ 

14 

Radiology 

10 

Chronic  illness 

11 

B.e$t  homes  _ 

218 

The  of  is  for  the  In 

the  rate  was  1  for  772.2  (la  the 

1  doctor  serves  780  persons).  The  loss  of 
from  religious         political  by  the  Nazis 

has  by  the  of 

doctors  from  East  Germany         the  former  German  In 

Poland.  But  the  number  of  of  to 

the  very  old  or  very  young-  ones,  is 

About  63  percent  of  the  doctors  have  their          practice, 
are  affiliated  with  a  medical  institution  or  are  active  in  public 
health.  Many  doctors  combine  a  private  practice  with  service  at  a 
public  health  institution. 

The  number  of  students  studying  medicine  has  declining 

since  1947,  In  the  winter  of  1957-58  there  were  11,860  medical 
students  at  West  German  universities,  compared  to  18,096  in 
1947.  The  study  of  medicine  takes  5%  years,  terminating'  with  a 
state  examination.  Successful  passing  of  the  examination  leads 
to  a  certificate  permitting  admission  to  a  2-year  internship  at  a 
hospital.  After  the  internship,  the  candidate  may  apply  for  the 
diploma  licensing  him  to  practice  as  a  doctor.  Although  the  univer 
sity  degree,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  is  not  required  to  practice 
medicine,  most  doctors  find  it  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  writing 
a  dissertation  and  passing  an  additional  oral  examination  to 
obtain  it.  This  is  done  after  the  completion  of  the  state  examina 
tion. 

Dentists  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  doctors  except 
that  their  course  of  study  lasts  only  3%  years  and  the  internship 
only  1  year. 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  nurses.  Long  working  hours  and 
unpleasant  working  conditions  have  kept  young  women  away.  In 
1957  there  were  85,258  nurses  and  18,358  student  nurses,  less 
than  one-third  the  number  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  good 
medical  practice. 

Other   auxiliary  medical  personnel   in   1957   included  about 

10,053  midwives,  15,315  medical  technicians,  943  dietitians,  and 

12,271  physiotherapists,  all  trained  at  full-time  vocational  schools 

(BerufsfachschuLen)    or   advanced   vocational   schools    (Fdch&- 

schuLen)  (see  eh.  10,  Education) . 

EAST  GERMANY 

Prewar  health  and  sanitation  levels  have  almost  been  recovered 
in  East  Germany.  Average  life  expectancy  is  about  the  same — 66 
years  for  men  and  71  for  women.  Caloric  intake  is  slightly  below 
that  of  West  Germany,  and  diet  is  not  as  well  balanced.  The  diet 
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Is  still  heavy  in  potatoes  and  bread,  and  the  Government's  claim 
to  have  achieved  higher  consumption  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  butter  than  in  West  Germany  are  of  doubtful  validity.  Annual 
per  capita  meat  consumption  in  1959  was  56.2  kilograms,  approxi 
mately  one-half  of  the  average  for  the  United  States.  Despite 
Government  efforts  to  curb  it,  anual  per  capita  consumption  of 
alcohol  has  increased  from  3.5  liters  in  1936  to  4.0  liters  in  1956. 

Standards  of  sanitation  are  not  as  high  as  in  West  Germany; 
rubble  heaps  remaining  from  the  war,  dilipidated  buildings,  and 
dirty  streets  contrast  markedly  with  the  tidiness  and  cleanness  of 
West  German  cities  and  towns.  Refrigeration  is  still  considered 
a  luxury.  Meat  spoilage  is  frequent,  and  cases  of  food  poisoning 
have  quadrupled  since  before  the  war.  Large-scale  regrouping  of 
the  population  into  collective  farms  and  industrial  complexes  has 
overburdened  the  water  supply  and  the  sewage  systems  to  the 
point  where  breakdowns  are  frequent.  The  needed  reorganization 
of  these  systems  is  slow  because  the  necessary  capital  is  concen 
trated  in  industrial  investment. 

Medical  care  is  not  as  good  as  in  West  Germany;  there  is  a 
serious  shortage  of  trained  medical  personnel,  hospital  facilities, 
and  drugs.  As  a  result,  infectious  diseases  are  not  as  well  controlled. 

Recovery  in  the  field  of  health  and  sanitation  has  been  slower 
than  in  West  Germany  in  part  because  the  Soviet  occupation 
forces  did  not  take  the  same  care  as  did  the  Western  Allies  in 
helping  the  Germans  during  the  early  postwar  period.  The 
country's  recovery  was  also  complicated  by  the  Communist  gov 
ernment's  policy  of  nationalizing  medical  practice.  Many  doctors 
fled  to  West  Germany  immediately  after  the  war,  and  the  flow  of 
refugee  doctors  and  medical  technicians  continued  as  their  prac 
tices  were  taken  over  by  the  state.  The  shortage  of  doctors  has 
forced  the  Government  to  relax  at  least  temporarily  its  pressure 
on  medical  personnel  and  to  permit  them  some  slight  freedom  in 
their  practice.  There  is  close  exchange  of  experience  between 
doctors  from  the  two  parts  of  Germany,  through  both  personal 
contacts  and  publications. 

Incidence  of  Disease 

The  incidence  of  disease,  particularly  of  infectious  diseases,  is 
somewhat  higher  than  in  West  Germany,  although  the  rate  has 
been  greatly  reduced  since  1946.  In  the  1-year  period  of  1946-47 
alone,  incidence  of  typhus,  paratyphoid,  and  diphtheria  was  re 
duced  by  over  50  percent,  and  in  1958  it  stood  at  approximately 
11  percent  of  the  1947  rate.  Syphilis  was  reduced  to  7.6  percent 
of  the  1947  rate,  and  gonorrhea  to  49  percent.  Only  scarlet  fever, 
the  most  common  serious  disease,  remained  at  an  equally  high 
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tik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statifiwthfs  Jahrbnch  der  Devu>- 

fcroiwcAem  RepublA,  1SSS  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Repufelc),  pp.  82,  68. 
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level  of  Incidence,  the  1947  figure  of  7,953  cases  being  exception 
ally  low  (see  table  4) .  The  death  rate  in  1957  was  1,286  per  every 
100,000  persons  compared  to  1,131  per  100,000  in  West  Germany, 
The  major  causes  of  death  were  the  same — heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  circulatory  diseases,  particularly  cerebral  hemorrhage  (see 
table  5).  The  Government  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  infant 
mortality  rate  from  a  high  of  13-1  percent  in  1946  to  4.4  percent 


Table  5.    Most  Common  Causes  of  Death  in  East  Germany,  194T,  1951, 

and  1957 
[Per  100,000  persons] 


1947 

1951 

1957 

258.0 

218.0 

299.0 

150.0 

176.0 

204.0 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  

139.0 

144.0 

175.0 

Old  age                   

311.0 

67.0 

113.0 

Pneumonia                 

125.0 

60.0 

63.0 

58.0 

45.0 

41.0 

60.0 

24.0 

33.0 

81.0 

45.0 

33,0 

34.0 

29.0 

26.0 

169.0 

60.0 

23.0 

Ulcers              

14.0 

11.0 

9.0 

Source:  Adapted  from  German  Democratic  Republic,  StaatHchen  Zentaralverwaltang  fur  Statis- 
iak  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statistisckes  Jahrbuch  der  Deutaeh&Hr  Dtmo- 
Jcratischen  Repvblih,  195B  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Bepublic),  p.  90. 
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in  1958  through  its  policy  of  instructing  expectant  mothers  in 
the  care  of  infants  and  through  its  encouragement  to  pregnant 
women  to  give  birth  in  a  hospital  or  other  medical  institution. 
In  1956,  71  percent  of  all  children  were  delivered  in  hospitals, 
and  it  was  expected  that  by  1960  all  births  would  take  place  in 
hospitals. 

Tuberculosis  is  still  the  major  health  problem.  Although  inci 
dence  of  the  disease  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  children  through 
systematic  vaccinations,  inoculations,  and  chest  X-rays,  an  increase 
is  evident  among  older  people.  All  tuberculosis  patients  must  be 
registered  and  are  given  special  treatment  at  Government  expense. 
By  law  each  person  should  undergo  yearly  chest  X-ray  examina 
tions,  but  lack  of  personnel  and  equipment  and  poor  organization 
of  the  program  have  prevented  its  effective  execution. 

The  number  of  cancer  cases  has  increased  since  1947,  and  the 
Government  has  established  a  network  of  cancer-detection  sta 
tions,  one  in  each  county,  to  conduct  examination  and  supervise 
treatment  of  known  cases.  All  cases  of  cancer,  as  well  as  diabetes, 
rheumatism,  and  all  contagious  diseases  must  be  registered  with 
the  public  health  authorities. 

Poliomyelitis  also  has  occurred  more  often  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  than  before.  A  limited  supply  of  Swiss-made  Salk 
vaccine  is  available  for  mass  vaccinations  of  preschool-age  chil 
dren.  By  April  1958,  50  to  60  percent  of  all  eligible  children  had 
been  vaccinated,  but  only  two  doses  were  given,  rather  than  three 
or  four  as  in  the  United  States. 

In  rural  areas  rabid  foxes  and  rabbits  still  pose  a  serious  health 
problem.  Large-scale  inoculation  programs  are  being  conducted 
to  counteract  this. 

In  the  spring  of  1959  a  dysentery  epidemic  caused  by  Chinese 
pork  and  Soviet  butter  affected  several  thousand  people.  Such 
epidemics  are  quite  frequent  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  food 
and  poor  sanitation  in  food  handling  and  processing. 

Accidents  and  occupational  diseases  account  for  a  considerable 
percent  of  illnesses  and  deaths.  A  steadily  increasing  accident 
rate  since  World  War  II  is  caused  mainly  by  increasing  traffic 
accidents — 10  percent  of  which  are  fatal — and  increasing  accidents 
among  children  who  are  not  properly  cared  for  while  their  mothers 
are  at  work.  Industrial  accidents  are  on  a  slow  decrease. 

Organization  of  the  Health  System 

The  primary  aim  of  health  authorities  is  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  disease  and  disability  in  order  to  insure  the  maximum  produc 
tivity  of  the  population  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  economic 
and  political  goals  of  the  state.  Medical  literature,  particularly 
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official  pronouncements,  place  great  emphasis  on  absenteeism 
caused  by  illness,  but  efforts  to  combat  it  have  not  been  success 
ful.  A  high  illness  rate  is  caused  by  constant  pressure  to  over 
produce,  anxiety  for  the  future,  and  difficult  living  conditions. 

The  public  health  system  was  developed  in  piecemeal  fashion 
through  orders  and  decrees  of  the  Soviet  military  authorities  be 
tween  1945  and  1949.  It  is  largely  a  copy  of  the  Soviet  system, 
adapted  slightly  to  conditions  peculiar  to  East  Germany. 

The  main  unit  is  the  Poliklinik  (outpatient  clinic  or  polyclinic) 
established  in  1947  on  both  a  regional  and  an  industrial  basis. 
By  law  there  must  be  1  for  each  100,000  persons,  or  at  least  1  for 
each  Kreis.  In  addition,  each  industrial  enterprise  employing 
more  than  5,000  people  must  have  a  clinic.  The  regional  polyclinics 
are  established  and  administered  by  the  county;  the  industrial 
ones  are  organized  by  the  industrial  enterprise,  which  must  pro 
vide  all  the  equipment,  and  administered  by  a  doctor  appointed 
by  the  local  public  health  authority.  The  polyclinic  is  divided  into 
five  or  more  departments,  each  concerned  with  a  special  field  of 
medicine.  Most  polyclinics  are  affiliated  with  a  hospital  to  which 
serious  cases  are  referred.  Some  are  very  well  equipped  and  offer 
excellent  service;  others  are  extremely  primitive. 

Small  polyclinics  or  dispensaries  (Ambulatoria,) ,  staffed  only 
by  a  general  practitioner,  are  common  in  rural  areas  where  they 
serve  as  complete  medical  and  health  centers  for  the  rural  popu 
lation.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  located  in  the  offices  of  former 
rural  practitioners  and  use  his  old  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  clinics,  a  network  of  consultation  centers 
treat  expectant  mothers  and  children  and  special  diseases  such 
as  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  diabetes.  Their  function  is  to  give 
preventive  advice,  conduct  preliminary  examinations,  and  super 
vise  the  care  and  treatment  of  patients. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  of  industrial  medical  facilities,  regard 
less  of  their  size,  is  the  detection  and  prevention  of  occupational 
disease.  Industrial  infirmaries  (Nachtsanatoria,)  have  been  estab 
lished  by  many  enterprises  as  rest  homes  where  workers  who  need 
special  medical  or  health  care  can  spend  the  night  and  receive 
the  needed  care.  They  are  particularly  designed  for  convalescents 
gradually  returning  to  work  and  sufferers  from  ulcers,  rheuma 
tism,  and  so  forth,  whose  health  limits  them  on  the  job.  The  in 
stitutions  are  run  by  doctors  and  are  equipped  with  physical 
therapy  equipment  and  special  dietary  kitchens. 

Administration 

Public  health  is  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  (Minis- 
terium  des  Gesundheitswesens) ,  which  is  controlled  by  the  sec- 
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tion  for  health  and  sanitation  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party.  The  Ministry  supervises 
and  directs  health  and  sanitation,  mother  and  child  care,  medical 
supplies,  Pharmaceuticals,  and  research;  guides  the  activities  of 
medical  societies;  and  coordinates  the  work  of  medical  publishing 
houses. 

On  the  local  level,  each  district  (Bezirk)  and  Kreis  has  a  public 
health  department  within  its  administrative  council  headed  by  a 
doctor.  These  officials  are  responsible  for  the  control  and  super 
vision  of  medical,  pharmaceutical,  and  sanitary  practices  in  their 
district  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  public  health  goals  set  in  the 
general  economic  plan.  They  are  also  responsible  for  staffing  the 
medical  facilities  within  their  jurisdiction  and  for  supervising 
and  guiding  the  political  education  and  leanings  of  this  personnel. 
The  position,  therefore,  is  more  a  political  than  a  professional 
one,  although  it  requires  2  years  of  medical  experience  and  the 
completion  of  a  special  course  at  the  Academy  of  Social  Hygiene. 
Special  medical  commissions  are  appointed  by  the  county  doctor 
to  supervise  and  control  doctors  in  the  various  branches  of  medi 
cine. 

In  August  1959  it  was  announced  that  Kreis  Gesundheitszentern 
(county  health  centers)  would  be  created  around  the  Kreis  poly- 
clinic,  to  which  all  medical  facilities  in  the  Kreis  would  gradually 
be  subordinated  professionally  and  economically. 

The  administration  of  public  health  and  health  services  is 
financed  by  government  funds  and  by  contributions  from  the  peo 
ple  under  the  health  insurance  system  (see  ch.  17,  Public  Welfare) . 
A  lump  sum  is  set  aside  each  year  in  the  national  budget  for 
social  insurance  to  cover  the  cost  of  health  services. 

The  Government  is  making  a  concentrated  effort  to  overcome 
the  poor  sanitary  conditions.  Sanitation  inspectors  (Hygiene- 
Aufseher)  are  active,  working  from  field  stations  in  every  locality. 
In  addition,  sanitation  in  factories  or  industrial  enterprises  is 
supervised  by  the  medical  installation  of  the  enterprise  and  by 
special  councils  of  workers.  Both  the  regional  and  the  industrial 
sanitation  inspection  is  supervised  by  county  and  regional  sani 
tation  inspectors  who  are  part  of  the  county  and  regional  health 
departments.  They  in  turn  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Divi 
sion  of  Hygiene  Inspection  (Hauptabteilung  Hygiene-Inspektion) 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Medical  Facilities  and  Personnel 
Facilities 

According  to  official  statistics  East  Germany  had,  in  1958,  854 
hospitals  with  a  total  of  204,009  beds — 11.8  beds  for  every  1,000 
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persons.  In  addition,  there  were  9,683  other  medical  Institutions, 
such  as  polycllnlcs,  dispensaries,  maternity  wards,  infirmaries, 
and  various  consultation  centers  (see  table  6). 

Every  main  city  in  a  Bezirk  has  a  hospital  for  the  serious  cases 
in  its  administrative  area,  and  every  county  has  a  county  hospital 
in  the  county  seat.  Each  Bezirk  also  administers  special  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  children,  tuberculosis  patients,  cancer  pa 
tients,  and  so  forth. 

The  number  of  hospitals  has  declined  gradually  since  1950,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  number  of  beds  has  increased,  indicating  a 
tendency  toward  large,  complex  institutions.  Approximately  20 
percent  of  the  hospitals  in  1958  were  private,  of  which  slightly 
more  than  half  were  run  by  religious  orders. 

Since  1946  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development 
of  outpatient  clinics,  dispensaries,  and  consultation  centers  of 
various  kinds.  The  number  of  polyclinics  and  rural  dispensaries 
in  1958  was  double  that  in  1950,  and  dispensary  field  stations  in 
rural  areas  increased  from  37  in  1953  to  259  in  1958.  Their  num 
ber,  however,  is  still  inadequate  to  care  properly  for  the  popula 
tion,  particularly  in  rural  areas. 

The  increasing  incidence  of  cancer  in  the  postwar  period 
prompted  the  health  authorities  in  1953  to  establish  a  network  of 
cancer  detection  and  treatment  centers.  In  1958,  166  such  centers 
existed  throughout  the  country. 

Dental  care  is  provided  by  the  polyclinics ;  a  dental  department 
is  one  of  the  five  departments  generally  comprising  such  an  in 
stitution. 

Table  6.    Medical  Facilities  in  East  Germany,  1958 

Institutions  Beds 

General  hospital  and  maternity  wards 548  134,255 

University  hospitals 106  20,778 

Research  institutes 7  811 

Tuberculosis  institutions  — . 160  23,394 

Mental  institutions 33  24,771 

Polyclinics 391                 

Ambulatoria  (dispensaries) 786  1,289 

Dispensary  field  stations  — 259                 

Night  infirmaries 23  604 

Nursing  stations 5,940                 

Cancer  consultation  centers 166                 

Maternity  consultation  centers 1,858                 

Prenatal  rest  homes 18  789 

Lying-in  homes 20  1,049 

Resthomes 222  29,664 

Source:  Adapted  from  German  Democratic  Republic,  Staatlichen  Zentralverwaltung  fur  Stati»- 
tik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statistisckes  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Demo- 
krattechen  Republik,  1958  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic),  pp.  91-105. 
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There  has  been  no  change  In  the  number  of  pharmacies  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  1949,  all  pharmacies  were  ordered 
nationalized,  but  those  operated  by  the  owner  himself  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  his  hands  until  his  death.  The  nationalized  pharmacies 
are  attached  either  to  a  polyelinie  or  hospital  or  are  leased  to  a 
pharmacist  (Lcmapotheken) ,  who  runs  them.  Of  the  1,664  phar 
macies  in  1958,  302  were  private,  195  leased,  and  the  remainder 
attached  to  medical  institutions. 

A  serious  shortage  of  drugs  and  medical  supplies  still  exists. 
Rehabilitation  of  the  destroyed  and  dismantled  medical  and  phar 
maceutical  industries  was  hindered  by  a  lack  of  equipment  and 
trainer*  personnel.  Great  stress  is  placed  on  domestically  manu 
factured  equipment  and  drugs,  but  since  they  are  not  readily 
available,  considerable  quantities  are  imported  from  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  elsewhere. 

Research 

Besides  the  research  institutes  affiliated  with  the  medical  facul 
ties  of  the  universities,  there  are  eight  other  institutes  for  special 
fields  of  medical  research.  Some  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  others  are  under  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  (Akademie  der  Wissenschaf ten) .  All  research  is 
conducted  in  pursuance  of  the  general  economic  plan  which  speci 
fies  which  topics  should  be  examined.  Medical  research  is  coordi 
nated  by  the  Special  Commission  for  Coordination  of  Medical 
Research  at  the  Scientific  Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
(Sonderkomission  fur  Koordinierung  der  Medizinischen  Fors- 
chung  beim  Wissenschaftlichen  Rat  des  Gesundheitsministeriums) . 

Professional  Personnel 

Partly  as  an  aftermath  of  World  War  II  and  partly  because 
of  large-scale  emigration  to  the  West — in  the  5-year  period  from 
1954  to  1959,  3,300  doctors  deserted  East  Germany  for  the  West 
— there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  medical  personnel  of  all  types  in 
East  Germany.  The  Government  is  concerned  about  this  shortage 
and  has  modified  its  efforts  to  socialize  medicine  in  order  to  over 
come  it.  Doctors  are  offered  attractive  working  conditions  and 
generous  pensions  and  bonuses  and  are  permitted  to  continue 
their  private  practices  as  an  inducement  to  remain  in  East  Ger 
many.  These  same  inducements  are  also  used  to  recruit  doctors 
from  West  Germany  and  to  regain  some  of  the  East  German 
refugees. 

According  to  a  West  German  newspaper  report  in  September 
1959,  there  was  only  1  doctor  for  each  1,700  inhabitants  in  East 
Germany.  The  shortage  is  particularly  acute  in  rural  areas,  and 
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the  Government  is  offering-  a  10  percent  bonus  to  all  medical  per 
sonnel  working*  In  rural  districts. 

The  shortage  of  doctors  is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  age  of  doctors  is  extremely  high.  Doctors  70  years 
old  or  over  continue  to  practice  for  lack  of  younger  ones.  Most 
of  them  work  within  the  state  health  system  to  benefit  from  the 
pensions. 

In  1958,  1,036  doctors  and  167  dentists  were  graduated  from 
medical  schools,  and  a  total  of  10,898  medical  students  were  at 
tending  medical  schools  at  various  levels.  As  a  result,  the  shortage 
of  medical  personnel  may  be  alleviated  in  the  near  future.  In 
September  1959,  the  Minister  of  Health  announced  that  medical 
students  would  be  sent  to  study  at  several  Eastern  European  uni 
versities  because  of  the  overcrowding  of  their  own  medical  schools. 

The  course  of  medicine  takes  6  years  of  study  at  a  university  or 
academy  of  medicine.  The  student-doctor  interns  at  a  hospital  for 
four  brief  periods  during  the  first  4  years  of  his  studies.  During 
the  sixth  year  the  student  specializes  in  one  of  the  26  recognized 
branches  of  medicine  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  takes  a  state 
examination  which  at  once  marks  the  end  of  his  studies  and  quali 
fies  Mm  for  the  physician's  license. 

Germans  have  always  preferred  to  go  to  specialists  for  any  even 
minor  malady.  General  practitioners  are  therefore  rare  and  found 
mostly  in  rural  areas.  Certification  as  a  specialist  is  obtained  after 
completion  of  the  general  medical  training  through  a  3-  to  5-year 
course  at  a  designated  institution,  mostly  polyclinics,  followed  by  a 
state  examination.  One  year  of  general  practice  must  be  completed 
before  the  beginning  of  specialization. 

The  long  duration  of  medical  study  is  keeping  prospective  stu 
dents  away.  Until  recently,  the  Government  discriminated  against 
the  children  of  professional  people  and  the  intelligentsia  in  admis 
sion  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  but  the  shortage  of  doctors 
was  so  critical  that  the  Communist  Party  abandoned  the  policy. 

The  State  Secretariat  for  Higher  Education  supervises  the 
medical  schools  of  the  universities.  The  Ministry  of  Health  super 
vises  the  medical  academies  at  Dresden,  Erfurt,  and  Magdenburg 
and  the  Akademie  f  ur  Socialhygiene,  Arbeitshygiene  und  Arztliche 
Fortbildung  (Academy  for  Social  Hygiene,  Occupational  Hygiene 
and  the  Continuation  of  Medical  Education),  which  is  the  academic 
branch  of  the  public  health  system  and  authority  on  social  and 
occupational  hygiene.  It  conducts  research,  trains  doctors  for 
service  in  the  public  health  and  health  insurance  systems,  and 
operates  a  clinic  for  occupational  diseases.  The  newly  created 
Jugendarzt  (youth  doctor)  and  Sportarzt  (sports  doctor)  are 
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trained  at  the  Academy  for  supervising  health  matters  in  youth 
homes  and  sports  activities. 

In  order  to  practice  medicine  in  a  given  locality,  a  doctor  must 
receive  permission  from  the  Bezirkarzt  (district  regional  doctor) . 
This  permission  is  granted  in  accordance  with  the  general  economic 
plan  for  the  region  and  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  devote  24 
hours  per  week  to  public  health  work.  Political  background  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  granting  of  permission  to  practice.  Pref 
erence  is  given  to  Party  members;  doctors  who  have  ever  come 
into  disfavor  with  the  Party  have  little  chance  of  receiving  per 
mission. 

Private  practice  is  permitted,  mainly  as  a  concession  to  the 
medical  profession.  Taxes  on  privately  earned  income,  however, 
are  very  high,  and  medicine  and  supplies  are  very  hard  to  get. 
Consequently,  most  doctors  devote  part  of  their  time  to  the  state 
health  system  and  part  of  it  to  private  practice.  Private  practice 
is  subject  to  very  strict  control  from  special  advisory  commissions 
appointed  by  the  local  public  health  authority. 

In  general,  the  medical  profession  is  relatively  free  from  political 
pressure.  The  great  shortage  of  personnel  has  caused  the  Govern 
ment  to  relax,  at  least  temporarily,  attempts  to  indoctrinate  and 
"socialize"  doctors  and  other  medical  personnel  and  to  push  toward 
nationalization.  Hospital  and  other  institutionalized  patients  are 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  political  propaganda  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  a  captive  audience,  less  resistant  to  indoctrination. 
In  convalescent  homes  and  health  resorts,  ideological  courses  are 
organized.  The  secret  police  are  said  to  be  quite  active  at  hospitals 
collecting  information  from  patients. 

The  quality  of  service  given  by  the  private  sector  of  medicine  is 
much  higher  than  that  given  by  the  public  sector.  As  a  result, 
people  prefer  to  go  to  private  practitioners,  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  high.  The  polyclinics  and  dispensaries  give  particularly 
poor  service.  Most  of  them  are  understaffed  or  staffed  with  young 
doctors  or  interns.  A  doctor  often  handles  a  many  as  11  patients 
per  hour;  some  doctors  make  60  to  70  home  calls  in  one  day. 

Auxiliary  Personnel 

The  shortage  of  medical  personnel  extends  even  to  auxiliary  per 
sonnel.  Following  the  Eastern  European  tradition  introduced  into 
East  Germany  by  the  Soviet  Union,  several  new  jobs  were  created 
to  take  over  some  of  the  functions  of  doctors  and  pharmacists  and 
allow  them  more  time  for  professional  work.  Prominent  among 
these  is  the  Arzthelfer  (doctor's  assistant),  who  can  attend  to 
minor  injuries  or  illnesses,  change  bandages,  and  administer 
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routine  treatments.  He  is  trained  for  1  year  at  a  professional 
school  after  having"  practiced  as  a  nurse  for  2  years. 

The  Apothekerassistent  (pharmacist's  assistant)  has  the  right 
to  fill  prescriptions  and  can  substitute  as  a  licensed  pharmacist  for 
a  period  up  to  4  weeks.  His  training  consists  of  3  years  study  at 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Leipzig. 

Nurses,  medical  technicians,  physiotherapists,  masseurs,  mid- 
wives,  and  dieticians,  all  known  as  middle-trained  medical  person 
nel,  are  trained  in  special  professional  schools.  The  course  covers 
three  steps  or  levels  of  achievement,  each  lasting  1  year  and  fol 
lowed  by  an  examination  and  a  year  of  practical  work. 

Dental  assistants  and  druggists  are  trained  in  part-time  voca 
tional  schools  while  serving  as  apprentices. 
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17 

Public  welfare  is  one  of  the  focal  points  of  competition  between 
West  and  East  Germany.  Social  services  and  care  for  the  welfare 
of  the  population  are  a  cornerstone  of  Communist  dogma  and  a 
principal  selling-  point  of  Communism.  Yet,  as  of  early  1960,  the 
capitalist  West  Germans  have  been  able  to  provide  considerably 
better  for  the  well-being  of  their  people  than  the  East  Germans.  A 
sizable  portion  of  defections  from  East  to  West  since  1948  were 
the  result  of  a  search  for  a  better  standard  of  living'  rather  than 
of  an  escape  from  political  oppression.  The  Communist  leaders  are 
aware  of  this  fact  and  make  a  great  effort  to  try  to  minimize  the 
standard  of  living  of  West  Germany  and  emphasize  the  social 
services  offered  by  the  East  German  Government.  In  early  1960 
they  have  also  shown  a  concentrated,  continuing  effort  to  improve 
the  well-being  of  their  people,  which  may  rapidly  narrow  the  differ 
ence  between  West  and  East  Germany  and  intensify  competition 
between  them. 

A  long  tradition  of  state-sponsored  welfare  programs  has  made 
Germans  regard  security  against  want  and  sickness  as  their  inalien 
able  right.  Systematic  planners  and  savers,  they  consider  it  essen 
tial  to  provide  for  a  rainy  day  and  do  not  mind  paying  taxes  for 
social  benefits.  Private  welfare  organizations  are  also  active  in 
supplementing  the  Government  programs  and  are  supported  by 
the  population.  Almost  all  Germans  are  covered  by  social  insurance 
either  on  a  voluntary  or  a  compulsory  basis.  Benefits  in  both  West 
and  East  Germany  cover  pensions,  accident  and  health  insurance, 
unemployment  insurance,  maternity  care,  and  special  subsidies  for 
children.  On  paper,  the  benefits  offered  by  both  systems  are  very 
similar.  In  practice,  however,  the  East  Germans  tend  to  manipu 
late  the  social  insurance  system  to  suit  their  economic  needs. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  some  Western  observers  traveling  in 
East  Germany  in  1959,  the  people  have  accepted  Communist  claims 
that  they  are  better  off  with  respect  to  social  benefits  than  the 
West  Germans. 

After  1945,  both  West  and  East  Germany  were  faced  with  an 
increasing  social  burden  resulting  from  the  great  number  of 
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widows,  orphans*  and  disabled  created  by  World  War  IL  The 
destruction  and  economic  ruin  of  World  War  II  brought  the  German 
people  to  the  lowest  standard  of  living  in  modem  history.  They 
existed  on  a  starvation  diet  and  lived  in  overcrowded  dwellings  or 
temporary  shelters  and  hovels.  Fuel  and  clothing  were  unattain 
able.  Refugees,  expellees,  and  bomb  victims  roamed  the  country  in 
search  of  jobs,  food,  and  shelter.  Only  organized  aid  from  public 
and  private  welfare  organizations  throughout  the  world — particu 
larly  from  the  United  States — kept  the  West  Germans  alive  be 
tween  1945  and  1948,  when  the  currency  reform  marked  the  start 
of  economic  recovery.  West  Germany,  especially  West  Berlin,  was 
particularly  hard  hit  by  the  influx  of  over  10  million  refugees  and 
expellees  from  East  Germany.  At  the  end  of  1959,  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  population  of  West  Berlin  had  to  depend  wholly 
or  partly  on  public  assistance. 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  Germans  has  kept  pace  with  that 
of  other  Western  European  countries.  By  early  1960,  postwar 
hardships  were  all  but  forgotten.  West  Germans  were  living  as 
well,  if  not  considerably  better,  than  ever  before,  and  most  of  them 
were  quite  conscious  of  this  fact.  East  Germans,  although  still 
lacking  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  were  content  that  they  were 
better  off  than  people  in  any  other  Communist  country  and  con 
siderably  better  off  than  they  were  in  the  recent  past.  Recovery  in 
East  Germany  after  1948  was  much  slower,  although  immediately 
after  the  war  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  was  better  off  than  the 
other  zones. 

Material  comforts  are  important  to  most  Germans,  and  they 
work  hard  to  obtain  them.  A  nice  home  is  of  primary  importance, 
whether  it  is  a  house  or  an  apartment.  Homeownership  is  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Entertainment  is  also  important.  Much  of  the 
money  left  over  after  essentials  are  taken  care  of  is  spent  on  travel, 
restaurants  and  cafes,  home  entertainment,  and  radios.  At  the 
first  opportunity  motorcycles  and  bicycles  are  exchanged  for  a  car. 

WEST  GERMANY 

The  average  West  German  was  quite  content  with  Ms  lot  in 
early  1960,  and  he  had  reason  to  be.  The  desperate  struggle  for 
survival  in  the  immediate  postwar  period  was  forgotten.  Jobs  were 
plentiful;  wages  and  salaries  were  high  enough  to  allow  for  a 
better  standard  of  living  than  most  Germans  have  known  before, 
and  a  comprehensive  social  security  system  assured  the  German 
of  adequate  care  in  case  of  sickness,  disability,  loss  of  work,  and 
retirement.  The  housing  shortage  was  all  but  solved  by  1960,  and 
more-  than  12  million  refugees  and  expellees  were  resettled  and 
successfully  integrated  in  the  West  German  society  and  economy. 
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Standard  of  Living* 

As  a  result  of  the  currency  reform  of  1943  and  the  consequent 
"economic  miracle,"  West  Germans  lived  better  in  early  1960  than 
ever  before  in  their  history.  Employment  was  extremely  high  and 
steady.  Consumer  goods  and  services  were  readily  available  and 
of  high  quality,  and  although  prices  have  risen  steadily  since  1955, 
wages  have  increased  at  a  much  higher  rate,  thereby  increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  consumer  between  1950  and 
early  1959  by  about  30  percent. 

Although  food  prices  in  1959  were  89  percent  higher  than  in 
1945,  West  Germans  continued  to  shift  their  eating  habits  from 
bread  and  potatoes  in  favor  of  high-quality  foods  like  meat,  milk, 
green  vegetables,  and  so  forth  (see  ch.  16,  Health  and  Sanitation) . 

High  demand  for  consumer  goods  is  accompanied  by  a  growing 
tendency  among  the  younger  people  to  buy  on  the  installment  plan. 
But  three-fourths  of  the  population  still  prefer  to  save  for  major 
purchases  rather  than  buy  on  credit.  Bonuses,  which  are  widely 
given  at  Christmas  time  in  the  form  of  a  "13th  salary/5  are  gen 
erally  used  for  the  purchase  of  electrical  appliances,  motor  ve 
hicles,  or  other  luxury  items.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1959,  19 
percent  of  the  households  had  an  electric  refrigerator;  70  percent, 
an  electric  or  gas  range;  23  percent,  an  electric  washing  machine; 
58  percent,  a  vacuum  cleaner;  and  11  percent,  a  television  set. 
Registration  of  passenger  cars  in  1958  was  above  3  million  and 
was  increasing  rapidly. 

A  four-person  household  living  at  a  slightly  above-average  stand 
ard  had  a  net  income  of  DM305.08  per  month  in  1950  and  DM597.43 
per  month  in  1958.  In  budgeting  this  income  in  those  2  years,  the 
household  spent  a  lower  percentage  of  the  total  in  1958  on  such 
necessities  as  food  and  housing;  the  same  percentage  on  clothing; 
and  a  higher  percentage  on  such  luxuries  as  alcoholic  beverages, 
house  furnishings,  cosmetics,  education,  entertainment,  and  trans 
portation.  Total  expenditures,  including  club  membership  dues, 
charitable  contributions,  and  gifts,  were  estimated  at  DM294.04  a 
month  in  1950  and  DM574.16  per  month  in  1958,  leaving  in  a 
surplus  of  DM11.04  and  DM23.27  per  month  respectively. 

These  earnings  and  expenditures  are  considered  representative 
of  an  industrial  worker's  household,  generally  including  more  than 
one  wage  earner.  White-collar  families,  also  including  more  than 
one  wage  earner,  are  estimated  to  have  had  a  monthly  income  of 
only  DM400  in  1959.  Although  the  white-collar  worker  is  anxious 
to  earn  more  and  live  better,  he  would  not  change  places  with  the 
industrial  worker  because  of  his  lower  status  in  the  social 
hierarchy. 
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Housing 

The  end  of  World  War  II,  in  1945,  found  one-fourth  of  West 
Germany's  10  million  prewar  housing  units  either  destroyed  or 
uninhabitable.  This,  together  with  the  influx  of  close  to  10  million 
refugees  and  expellees  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  created 
a  housing  shortage  of  critical  proportions.  A  housing  census  in 
1950  revealed  that  2  million  persons  were  living  in  hovels  and 
makeshift  shelters.  Only  two-fifths  of  the  15.5  million  families 
had  use  of  a  dwelling  unit  for  themselves;  three-fifths  had  to 
double  up  with  1  or  more  families.  The  immediate  need  was  esti 
mated  at  5  million  housing  units. 

First  step  toward  a  systematic  solution  of  the  acute  housing 
-problem  was  taken  in  the  second  half  of  1949  with  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Ministry  of  Housing,  which  immediately  set  to  work 
to  prepare  legislation  as  a  basis  for  an  ambitious  housing-develop 
ment  program.  The  first  Housing  Act  was  passed  on  April  24, 
1950,  and  provided  for  the  building  of  1.8  million  "social  housing" 
units  during  the  years  1951-56.  An  amendment  to  the  Act  in  1953 
increased  this  number  to  2  million.  Before  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  Land  (state)  governments  are  required  to  draw  up  a  social 
housing  program  for  the  following  year.  These  programs  are  then 
coordinated  by  the  Federal  Minister  of  Housing,  who  is  also  re 
sponsible  for  allocating  to  the  Lander  the  budget  appropriations 
and  other  funds  made  available  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
finance  approved  schemes. 

The  Housing  Act  provided  for  three  types  of  housing  construc 
tion:  "Social  housing,"  tax-relief  housing,  and  independently 
financed  housing.  "Social  housing"  is  financed  through  low-interest 
or  interest-free  loans  made  available  from  public  funds  to  indi 
viduals  or  organizations  wishing  to  build.  It  is  in  the  form  of  rental 
units  for  low-income  families,  with  floorspace  and  maximum 
monthly  rent  strictly  prescribed  by  the  Land  at  the  time  of  the 
loan.  Tax-relief  housing  is  financed  through  interest-free  loans 
from  private  funds,  which  can  be  deducted  from  the  taxable  in 
come.  Rents  in  this  type  of  housing  are  also  regulated  by  the 
Lander.  Independently  financed  housing  is  not  subject  to  any 
control. 

In  addition  to  the  Housing  Act,  legislation  was  passed  to  allevi 
ate  the  housing  shortage  for  refugees  and  miners,  in  particular. 
The  Equalization  of  Burdens  Act  passed  in  1952  for  relief  of  war 
victims  stipulates  that  a  minimum  sum  of  DM300  million  per  year 
is  to  be  used  for  the  building  of  housing  expressly  for  refugees, 
expellees,  and  those  whose  homes  were  destroyed  by  war.  A 
special  act  passed  in  1953  authorized  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
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Finance  to  make  available  an  additional  loan  amounting  to  DM200 
million  to  certain  Lander  for  the  construction  of  special  housing 
for  the  resettlement  of  refugees  from  overcrowded  border  Lander. 

A  total  of  130,000  dwelling  units  were  built  for  miners  between 
1950  and  1957  with  funds  from  a  special  tax  on  the  sale  of  coaL  The 
funds  were  administered  by  trustee  organizations  in  the  form  of 
loans  granted  under  conditions  similar  to  those  laid  down  in  the 
general  Housing  Act.  A  special  building  program  carried  out  in 
the  Ruhr  from  1952  to  1954  with  Marshall  plan  funds  resulted  in 
the  construction  of  5,300  family  homes  with  gardens,  which  will 
eventually  become  the  property  of  the  miners. 

According  to  calculations  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Housing, 
the  housing  shortage  will  have  ended  in  1963.  The  immediate  short 
age  at  the  end  of  1959  was  estimated  at  1.5  million  units,  with 
possibly  another  0.5  million  units  needed  in  the  next  4  years  to 
accommodate  refugees  from  East  Germany.  In  the  decade  1950-60 
a  total  of  4  million  housing  units  were  built  with  the  assistance  of 
the  various  housing  plans.  The  Federal  Government's  contribution 
amounted  to  DM28  billion.  The  high  point  of  Government  invest 
ment  in  housing  came  in  1951,  when  46.8  percent  of  the  capital 
invested  came  from  public  funds.  With  increasing  availability  of 
private  capital  in  subsequent  years,  the  Government  gradually 
imposed  limitations  on  its  participation  in  the  financing  of  housing 
construction  by  slowly  reducing  the  income  tax  exemptions  which 
can  be  claimed  and  imposing  a  ceiling  on  loans  granted  for  that 
purpose. 

The  West  German  Government  has  been  highly  praised  both  by 
Germans  and  non-Germans  for  its  handling  of  the  housing  problem. 
It  has  succeeded  in  providing  the  needed  housing,  not  in  the  usual 
manner  through  large-scale  public  construction,  but  by  encourag 
ing  private  construction  and  ownership.  Only  in  West  Berlin, 
where  private  capital  was  sparse  because  of  unstable  conditions, 
did  the  Government  finance  directly  most  of  the  postwar  con 
struction. 

The  tendency  in  postwar  housing  construction  has  been  toward 
large  apartment  houses  with  two-  to  four-room  units  and  attached 
family  dwellings  with  small  gardens.  Since  1955,  however,  there 
has  been  a  growing  demand  for  large  apartments  and  private 
single-unit  homes.  Various  surveys  show  that  in  1958  85  percent 
of  households  had  running  water;  99  percent  had  electricity;  55 
percent  had  gas;  64  percent  had  a  private  bath;  10  percent  had 
central  heating;  and  18  percent  had  running  hot  water. 
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Welfare  Activities 
The  Social  Security  System 

With  the  passage  of  the  Law  on  Health  Insurance  of  Workers 
in  1883,  Germany  became  the  first  country  to  introduce  a  national 
social  insurance  system.  Health  insurance  was  followed  by  acci 
dent  insurance  in  1884  and  old  age  and  disability  pensions  in  1889. 
Through  these  and  other  welfare  programs,  Bismarck  sought  to 
counteract  the  growing  influence  of  socialism  among  German 
workers. 

West  Germany  has  a  comprehensive  social  security  system 
inherited  almost  completely  from  Bismarck.  It  encompasses  health 
insurance,  accident  insurance,  old  age  and  disability  pensions, 
unemployment  insurance,  family  assistance,  and  a  number  of 
special  schemes  to  assist  war  victims  and  refugees.  In  1957, 
federal  expenditures  for  social  insurance  services  amounted  to 
DM19.9  billion.  Most  of  the  social  insurance  schemes  are  obligatory 
for  wage  earners  and  salaried  employees;  however,  since  each 
scheme  is  an  autonomous  entity,  there  are  differences  in  coverage. 
All  schemes  are  self -administered  through  elected  representatives 
of  the  insured  and  the  employees.  Claims  and  disputes  are  adjusted 
by  independent  courts  on  local,  district,  and  federal  levels.  The 
Social  Advisory  Council  (Sozialbeirat),  organized  in  1958  in  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Order,  supervises  the  social  security 
system  and  recommends  changes  in  existing  legislation. 

Health  insurance  is  compulsory  for  all  employees  earning  a  wage 
or  salary  of  less  than  DM7,920  per  year.  Other  workers  or  self- 
employed  persons  may  join  the  scheme  on  a  voluntary  basis.  One 
out  of  two  Germans  is  insured  under  this  scheme.  Benefits  include 
complete  medical  and  dental  care,  free  hospitalization  up  to  26 
weeks,  up  to  90  percent  of  net  wages  in  cash  for  26  weeks,  full 
maternity  care,  and  full  or  partial  medical  care  of  dependents, 
depending  on  the  membership  group.  The  scheme  is  managed  by 
elected  representatives  of  the  insured  and  the  employers,  organized 
in  sickness  funds  on  a  rural,  industrial,  trade,  or  occupational 
basis.  Funds  are  obtained  by  equal  contributions  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  and  the  employee  amounting  to  8  percent  of  the  wage 
or  salary. 

Accident  insurance  covers  all  employed  persons  including  appren 
tices.  It  is  financed  completely  by  the  employers,  whose  contribu 
tions  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  their  total  payroll  and  the  degree 
of  danger  involved  in  their  business.  Benefits  include  cash  pay 
ments  of  a  percentage  of  the  salary,  the  size  and  duration  of  the 
payments  depending  on  the  degree  of  disability ;  complete  medical 
care,  including  rehabilitation ;  and  pension  and  funeral  benefits  for 
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the  survivors.  The  accident-insurance  scheme  is  administered  by 
industrial  and  agricultural  associations  which  act  as  insurance 
carriers.  It  is  supervised  by  the  Federal  Insurance  Office  in  the 
Ministry  of  Labor. 

Old  age,  disability,  and  survivors  insurance  is  organized  into 
several  different  systems  for  wage  earners*  salaried  employees, 
miners,  civil  servants,  self -employed  artisans,  and  self-employed 
farmers.  It  is  compulsory  for  all  earning  less  than  DM15,000  per 
year  and  can  be  continued  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  anyone  who  was 
insured  for  60  months  in  the  past  10  years.  Old  age  pensions  are 
payable  after  age  60  for  women  and  65  for  men  and  include  free 
medical  care.  Disability  pensions  include  supplements  for  children 
and  complete  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  for  the  disabled. 
Survivors  benefits  include  pensions  for  orphans  under  18  and  for 
widows  or  widowers  unless  they  remarry.  The  various  pension 
schemes  are  financed  by  a  14  percent  contribution  of  the  insured's 
gross  income  from  work,  payable  in  equal  shares  by  the  employer 
and  employee,  and  by  a  Government  subsidy  fixed  each  year.  Self- 
employed  participants  pay  the  full  contribution  themselves.  All 
contributions  go  to  the  sickness  funds,  from  which  health  insurance 
is  administered.  The  administration  of  the  pension  schemes  rests 
with  the  Land  Insurance  Office  in  each  Land  for  the  wage  earners, 
with  the  Federal  Salaried  Employees  Insurance  Office  for  salaried 
employees,  and  with  separate  organizations  for  the  other  systems. 
Approximately  every  seventh  or  eighth  inhabitant  in  West  Ger 
many  received  some  sort  of  pension  in  1959.  In  1957  the  pension 
law  was  amended  to  provide  for  automatic  adjustment  of  pensions 
to  changes  in  the  wage  level  and  cost  of  living.  In  January  1960 
the  average  monthly  pension  varied  between  DM159  and  DM254. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  compulsory  for  all  employed  by 
private  enterprises.  It  provides  for  cash  payments  proportionate 
to  past  wages  for  a  period  not  exceeding  13  weeks,  provided  the 
claimant  is  willing  to  work  and  is  registered  at  an  employment 
office.  Contributions  to  the  scheme  are  1  percent  of  wages  payable 
by  each  the  employer  and  employee,  which  are  collected  through 
the  sick  fund  at  the  place  of  employment.  The  system  is  admin 
istered  by  a  semiautonomous  federal  agency,  the  Federal  Place 
ment  and  Unemployment  Insurance  Institute,  through  regional 
and  local  employment  offices.  Unemployed  workers  who  are  not 
insured  or  who  have  ceased  to  be  insured  due  to  permanent  unem 
ployment  may,  in  cases  of  proven  need,  be  granted  assistance  out 
of  federal  unemployment  relief  funds.  This  assistance  is  also 
administered  by  the  Federal  Placement  and  Unemployment  Insur 
ance  Institute  and  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  unemploy 
ment  insurance.  In  1958  unemployment  benefits  were  extended  to 
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persons  who  maintain  a  permanent  residence  in  West  Germany  or 
West  Berlin  but  work  abroad. 

Family  assistance  is  extended  to  employed  and  self-employed 
persons  and  social  insurance  beneficiaries,  except  domestics  and 
civil  servants.  It  is  paid  for  entirely  by  the  employer  and  amounts 
to  DM40  per  month,  for  the  third  and  each  additional  child  under 
18.  A  self-governing  agency,  the  Union  of  Federations  of  Family 
Equalization  Funds,  administers  the  program  through  individual 
equalization  funds.  Resources  of  the  funds  are  freely  interchange 
able,  the  surplus  of  one  making  up  for  the  deficit  of  another.  Pay 
ment  of  child  allowances  continues  through  periods  of  unemploy 
ment  when  it  is  incorporated  in  unemployment  benefits. 

Since  1945,  a  number  of  measures  were  enacted  for  the  care  of 
war  disabled  and  dispossessed.  The  Law  on  the  Maintenance  of 
War  Disabled  (Bundesversorgungsgesetz),  enacted  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  1950,  provides  medical  treatment,  welfare,  pen 
sions,  and  employment  assistance  for  the  injured  and  disabled.  The 
1952  Equalization  of  Burdens  Act  benefits  mostly  those  persons  who 
have  lost  their  home  and  possessions  as  a  result  of  the  war  or  the 
postwar  upheaval.  A  levy  on  property,  income,  and  certain  finan 
cial  transactions  provides  a  fund,  supplemented  by  federal  and 
state  appropriations,  which  grants  low-interest  loans  for  housing, 
the  establishment  of  businesses,  and  the  creation  of  jobs  for  the 
victims  of  war.  It  also  provides  subsistence  pensions  to  elderly  and 
incapacitated  war  victims,  grants  to  low-income  claimants  for  the 
replacement  of  household  effects  and  clothing  lost  due  to  war  or  its 
aftermath,  and  compensates  to  a  certain  extent  for  losses  resulting 
from  the  currency  reform  of  1948  (see  ch.  30,  Public  Finance) . 

Public  Assistance 

Public  assistance  is  given  to  the  needy  in  the  form  of  relief 
grants,  care  of  the  sick  and  aged,  maternity  care,  and  youth  care. 
This  assistance  is  provided  from  state  and  community  funds  and  is 
administered  through  local  welfare  offices.  One-fifth  of  a  com 
munity^  budget  is  generally  used  for  welfare  services. 

Private  Welfare  Organizations 

In  addition  to  the  federal  social-security  system  and  the  state 
and  municipal  public-welfare  activities,  the  needy  are  cared  for  by 
a  number  of  lay  and  religious  welfare  organizations.  They  are 
united  in  the  Working  Communities  of  the  Chief  Associations  for 
Free  Welfare  Activities  ( Arbeitsgemeinschaf t  der  Spitzenverbande 
der  freien  Wohlfahrtspflege)  and  include  the  Protestant  Innere 
Mission  in  amalgamation  with  the  Welfare  Work  Center  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Germany  (Hilf swerk  der  Evangelischen 
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Klrche  In  Deutschland)  ;  the  Catholic  Caritas  Association 

(Deutsches  Caritasverband) ;  the  German  Bed  Cross;  the  Work 
ers'  Welfare  Organization  (Arbeiterwohlfahrt) ;  the  Geman  Non- 
denominational  Welfare  Association  (Deutscher  paritatischer 
Wohlfahrtsverband) ;  and  the  Central  Welfare  Association  for 
Jews  in  Germany. 

These  organizations  maintain  10,000  institutions  with  a  total  of 
500,000  beds  for  the  care  of  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  homeless  youth. 
Two-thirds  of  all  kindergartens  and  80  percent  of  all  youth  homes 
in  West  Germany  are  maintained  by  religious  welfare  agencies. 
Two  hundred  thousand  persons  are  active  professionally  and  an 
other  700,000  voluntarily  in  the  social  activities  of  the  churches  in 
railway  missions,  homes  for  the  aged  and  homeless,  hospitals, 
youth  homes,  penal  institutions,  kindergartens,  and  as  visiting 
nurses. 

The  work  of  private  welfare  agencies  in  the  field  of  youth  affairs 
is  particularly  outstanding.  World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  young  people  of  Germany.  Five  and  a  half 
million  children  and  adolescents  were  orphaned  or  separated  from 
their  families  through  evacuation.  It  was  estimated  that  close  to 
240,000  vagrant  children  wandered  aimlessly  in  the  United  States 
and  British  Zones  of  occupation  immediately  after  the  war.  In 
1946  there  were  only  20  youth  homes  in  West  Germany,  which 
could  accommodate  only  600  young  people.  With  the  aid  of  religi 
ous  and  welfare  organizations  throughout  the  world — particularly 
the  United  States  and  West  German  agencies — the  Allied  military 
governments  at  once  undertook  an  emergency  program  to  provide 
shelter  and  guidance  for  these  homeless  youths.  Gradually  this 
work  was  taken  over  by  West  German  authorities  and  welfare 
agencies,  and  by  1958  the  facilities  were  enlarged  to  1,525  homes 
with  accommodation  for  120,500.  Besides  providing  a  permanent 
home  for  the  homeless  young,  these  youth  homes  also  care  for  their 
education  and  vocational  training.  The  large  number  of  mulatto 
illegitimate  children  left  behind  by  the  U.S.  occupation  forces  are 
cared  for  in  such  homes  apparently  without  racial  discrimination. 
In  1958  the  Federal  Government  allotted  DM450,000  to  assist  pri 
vate  welfare  agencies  in  their  youthwork.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Youth  Plan,  sponsored  by  the  Ministry  for  Family  and  Youth 
Affairs,  was  allowed  DM50  million  in  1958  for  maintaining  recrea 
tion  and  sports  centers,  institutions  for  the  care  of  disabled  chil 
dren,  and  summer  camps  and  for  providing  free  vacations  for  the 
underprivileged.  Each  summer,  thousands  of  West  Berlin  children 
are  airlifted  to  a  free  vacation  in  the  West  German  countryside. 

Trade  unions  and  industrial  enterprises  are  also  active  in  welfare 
by  providing  day  nurseries,  medical  facilities,  housing,  and  supple- 
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mentaiy  old-age-  and  sickness-Insurance  schemes  for  workers.  In 
1957,  the  Deutscher  Gewerkschaftsbund  (German  Trade  Union 
Federation),  through  30  building  societies,  owned  more  than  100,- 
000  homes  and  apartments  for  its  members. 

Refugees 

Since  1945,  West  Germany  has  been  faced  with  an  almost  unique 
welfare  problem — the  resettlement  and  integration  into  its  society 
of  12  million  persons  of  German  origin  who  were  expelled  or  fled 
from  Communist  Eastern  Europe.  The  great  majority  of  them 
flooded  into  West  Germany  immediately  after  World  War  II  (see 
eh.  3,  Geography  and  Population) . 

To  cope  with  this  enormous  problem,  the  West  German  Govern 
ment  established  a  Ministry  for  Expellees,  Refugees,  and  War  Vic 
tims,  which  undertook  one  of  the  largest  relief  programs  handled 
by  one  country.  A  series  of  legislative  acts  have  been  passed  since 
1949  guaranteeing  the  refugees  their  right  to  settle  and  providing 
them  with  financial  assistance.  Prominent  among  them  are  the 
1952  Equalization  of  Burdens  Act  described  above  and  the  Federal 
Expellees  Act  of  1953.  The  Federal  Expellees  Act  regulates  the 
legal  status  of  expellees  and  refugees  and  provides  for  their  re 
settlement  in  areas  where  jobs  and  housing  are  available,  for  credit 
and  tax  relief  for  those  who  are  self-employed  and  preference  in 
employment  until  the  level  of  unemployed  is  proportionate  to  that 
of  the  native  population,  for  the  creation  of  additional  employment 
opportunities,  and  for  the  admission  of  professional  people  to  their 
professions  in  a  proportionate  ratio  to  the  native  population. 

The  successful  integration  of  the  refugees  into  the  labor  force 
and  the  utilization  of  their  skills  is  said  to  have  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  rapid  postwar  recovery  of  the  West  German  economy 
(see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force) .  However,  only  since  1955  has  the  level 
of  employment  among  refugees  been  proportionately  the  same  as 
among  natives. 

In  December  1959,  the  Federal  Ministry  for  Expellees,  Refugees, 
and  War  Victims  announced  that  $12  billion  had  been  spent  since 
1945  for  emergency  support,  housing,  and  resettlement  of  the  dis 
possessed— $7  billion  out  of  federal  and  Land  budgets  and  the  rest 
from  the  Equalization  of  Burdens  Fund.  A  major  item  of  expendi 
tures  was  the  construction  of  housing.  A  total  of  790,000  dwelling 
units  had  been  built  with  public  funds  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2 
billion,  a  considerable  part  of  which  came  from  U.S.  Government 
grants.  In  early  1960  almost  all  expellees  and  refugees  lived  in 
individual  homes  or  apartments.  Only  newcomers  and  a  few  non- 
adjusters  live  in  refugee  camps.  Despite  large-scale  resettlement 
programs,  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  refugees  remain  in 
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the  poorer  agricultural  Lander  of  Bavaria,  Lower  Saxony,  and 
Schleswig-Holstein,  through  which  they  entered  West  Germany. 
Limited  economic  opportunities  in  these  Lander  result  in  a  lower- 
than-average  standard  of  living  for  the  refugees. 

EAST  GERMANY 

Although  life  in  East  Germany  was  still  far  from  luxurious  in 
early  1960,  it  was  acceptable  to  most  of  the  population*  The  aver 
age  East  German,  although  probably  not  as  well  off  as  he  was 
before  World  War  II,  had  so  much  more  than  he  had  10  or  even  5 
years  earlier  that  he  could  not  complain.  Within  the  Communist 
bloc,  East  Germany  has  by  far  the  highest  standard  of  living, 
partly  because  of  the  high  level  of  economic  development  and  skill 
of  the  German  people  and  partly  because  of  the  stimulus  of  com 
petition  from  West  Germany. 

Recovery  from  the  effects  of  war  was  slow  and  painful.  Heavy 
reparations  and  forced  industrialization  placed  a  great  burden  on 
the  destroyed  economy.  The  needs  and  wants  of  the  population 
were  put  secondary  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  state  program.  Conse 
quently  only  the  barest  necessities  in  consumer  goods  were  avail 
able,  and  those  in  extremely  limited  quantity  and  poor  quality. 
Only  after  industrialization  was  well  on  the  way  did  consumer 
demands  begin  to  receive  attention  and  goods  and  services  became 
more  plentiful.  A  tendency  toward  greater  and  better  catering  to 
the  needs  of  the  population  is  continuing  into  the  1960's  and  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  steady  improvement  of  the  standard  of  living. 

In  the  field  of  social  insurance,  East  Germans  are  theoretically 
well  protected.  In  practice,  however,  the  system  is  manipulated  to 
suit  the  economic  plans  of  the  regime,  which  is  always  trying  to 
keep  the  maximum  number  of  people  in  active  production. 

Standard  of  Living 

The  living  standard  of  Germans  in  East  Germany  suffered  a 
double  setback  since  1949.  The  hardships  and  destruction  of  war 
brought  it  to  rock  bottom  in  1945,  and  the  policy  of  forced  indus 
trialization  of  this  predominantly  agricultural  region  prevented 
any  noticeable  recovery  until  the  late  1950's. 

Eationing,  in  force  until  1958,  was  used  to  control  the  standard 
of  living  of  an  individual  according  to  the  extent  of  his  contribu 
tion  to  industrial  production.  The  system  was  manipulated  to  re 
ward  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  production  or  political 
activity  with  more  and  better  food,  clothing,  and  so  forth  and 
reduce  the  unproductive  and  politically  hostile  element  in  the 
population  to  a  subsistence  level.  Such  manipulation  resulted  not 
only  in  a  wide  range  of  standards  of  living  but  in  the  creation  of  a 
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new  elite.  Resentment  against  this  system  was  great  among  all 
except  the  3  to  4  percent  of  the  population  who  made  up  the  new 
privileged  class. 

The  elimination  of  the  preferential  system  by  ending  rationing 
brought  about  a  marked  improvement  in  life  of  the  average  East 
German  and  largely  silenced  his  discontent.  At  the  end  of  1959 
there  was  no  longer  any  serious  want;  the  previous  range  in  stand 
ards  of  living  was  sharply  reduced ;  and,  although  life  was  far  from 
luxurious  for  anyone,  the  future  promised  steady  improvement. 
In  analyzing  the  results  of  the  1959  economic  plan  and  in  stating 
the  goals  of  the  1960  plan,  the  Government  put  great  stress  on 
improving  the  supply  and  the  quality  of  consumer  goods  and  serv 
ices  (see  ch.  27,  Character  and  Structure  of  the  Economy). 

Results  of  an  increasing  attempt  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
population  are  quite  visible.  Stores  are  adequately  stocked  with  a 
great  variety  of  goods,  whose  quality,  if  not  appearance,  measures 
up  to  Western  European  standards.  But  furniture  and  clothing  are 
extremely  expensive,  and  electrical  appliances  and  cars  are  still 
out  of  reach  for  almost  all  East  Germans.  Food,  particularly  qual 
ity  food,  is  also  expensive ;  therefore  East  Germans  continue  to  rely 
heavily  on  cheap  foods  like  bread  and  potatoes  (see  ch.  16,  Health 
and  Sanitation) .  On  the  other  hand,  housing,  utilities,  education, 
and  transportation  are  relatively  inexpensive  and  make  the  high 
cost  of  other  necessities  more  bearable.  On  the  whole,  the  cost  of 
living  in  East  Germany  in  late  1959  was  26  percent  higher  than 
that  in  West  Germany,  but  the  average  monthly  wage  was  approx 
imately  10  percent  lower. 

All  household  goods  and  necessities,  except  food  and  entertain 
ment,  can  be  bought  on  long-term  credit  from  the  state  without 
downpayment.  Luxuries,  however,  must  be  paid  for  in  cash  and 
are  generally  purchased  with  -^he  premium  bonus  given  to  most 
workers  at  the  end  of  the  year  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force) .  Christmas 
bonuses,  which  are  widely  paid  in  West  Germany,  are  also  paid  in 
East  Germany  but  are  negligible,  in  size. 

Housing 

Only  11.5  percent  of  the  housing  in  East  Germany  was  destroyed 
by  the  war,  in  comparison  to  25.7  percent  in  West  Germany. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  great  housing  shortage  in  1945,  made 
worse  by  the  influx  of  expellees  from  beyond  the  Oder-Neisse  line. 
Little  effort  was  made  to  relieve  this  shortage  through  new  con 
struction  until  well  into  the  1950's  because  all  available  building 
materials,  machines,  and  labor  were  mobilized  for  the  industrializa 
tion  of  the  country.  Only  the  mass  exodus  of  East  Germans  to  the 
West  prevented  the  housing  shortage  from  becomnig  critical. 
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Construction  of  housing  has  been  concentrated  in  industrial 
areas  where  accommodations  had  to  be  found  for  workers.  The 
unproductive  residents  of  these  areas  were  evacuated  to  rural 
regions  to  make  their  home  available  to  productive  members  of 
the  population. 

The  distribution  of  available  housing  is  handled  by  housing 
commissions  at  regional,  Bezirk  (district),  and  local  levels.  Po 
litical  and  economic  considerations  are  decisive.  Priority  is  given 
to  party  functionaries,  political  workers,  and  those  who  surpass 
their  production  norms.  Housing  is  used  as  an  incentive  for  people 
to  enter  certain  professions  or  fields  of  endeavor  and  as  a  bribe 
for  innumerable  favors. 

Since  1958,  responsibility  for  housing  construction  has  rested 
with  local  authorities.  The  central  Government  participates  only 
through  extremely  limited  financing.  Most  of  the  funds  are  ob 
tained  through  subscriptions  from  the  population,  returnable  after 
20  years  at  4  percent  interest.  This  system  is  popular  since  it 
guarantees  to  the  subscriber  receipt  of  an  apartment.  Another 
common  way  of  financing  new  housing  construction  is  through 
housing  associations,  in  which  the  state  provides  85  percent  of  the 
building  cost  as  an  interest-free  loan  and  the  association  provides 
the  rest  from  contributions  of  members,  based  on  the  size  of  unit 
desired  and  salary  earned. 

There  are  no  published  figures  on  the  number  of  dwelling  units 
in  East  Germany  at  any  given  time  since  World  War  II ;  the  extent 
of  the  housing  shortage  can  be  only  estimated.  In  early  1960, 
indications  were  that  much  more  construction  is  needed  before  the 
demand  for  adequate  housing  can  be  met.  The  1960  economic  plan 
set  a  goal  of  100,000  new  units  for  that  yeax  and  each  year  to 
come  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Welfare  Activities 
Social  Security  System 

Social  security  is  a  basic  factor  in  Communist  policy.  In  its  ideal 
sense,  it  is  a  great  selling  point  to  the  masses;  in  its  practical 
application,  it  can  be  manipulated  to  control  the  labor  force  in  the 
interests  of  the  state. 

The  long  established  social  insurance  system  of  prewar  Germany 
underwent  a  major  change  in  organization  and  philosophy  in  be 
coming  the  social  insurance  system  of  East  Germany.  The  auton 
omous  organizations  were  united  into  one  centralized  all-encompass 
ing  scheme,  whose  policies  are  governed  not  by  the  needs  of  the 
people  but  by  the  demands  of  the  economy  as  the  regime  sees  them. 
The  principal  aim  of  the  East  German  Government  is  to  achieve 
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maximum  productivity  of  the  population,  and  the  social  security 
system  must  assist  in  the  attainment  of  this  goal. 

Social  insurance  is  compulsory  for  all  workers  and  employees  of 
state  or  private  establishments,  private  practitioners,  members  of 
cooperatives,  self-employed,  and  students.  Miners  are  entitled  to 
special  benefits  under  separate  provisions,  more  favorable  than 
others.  The  system  covers  health  insurance,  accident  insurance, 
old  age  and  disability  pensions,  family  assistance,  and  unemploy 
ment  insurance. 

Since  1956,  social  insurance  for  workers  and  employees  has  been 
controlled  and  administered  by  the  Social  Insurance  Administration 
of  the  Free  German  Trade  Union  Association  (Freier  Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund — FDGB)  through  the  branch  offices  of  its 
Bezirk  boards  (see  ch.  15,  Labor  Relations  and  Organization) .  The 
basic  unit  of  social-insurance  administration  is  the  union-controlled 
Social  Insurance  Council  in  state-owned  enterprises  and  the  Social 
Insurance  Commission  in  private  enterprises.  These  are  composed 
of  persons  appointed  by  the  FDGB  from  among  representatives 
elected  by  the  insured  to  carry  out  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  social  security  in  the  enterprise.  Employers,  although  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  one-half  of  social-insurance  contributions,  are  not 
represented  on  the  Councils  or  Commissions. 

The  Councils  and  Commissions  decide  whether  payment  for 
social  security  benefit  should  be  made  and  to  what  extent.  Their 
decision,  and  other  claims  against  the  system,  can  be  appealed  to  a 
hierarchy  of  Complaints  Commissions  attached  to  trade-union 
organs  from  the  local  up  to  the  centrol  level. 

The  social  security  program  for  the  self-employed  is  admin 
istered  by  the  German  Insurance  Institute  (Deutsche  Versicher- 
ungsanstalt) . 

To  cover  the  cost  of  old  age,  disability,  health,  and  unemployment 
insurance,  employers  and  employees  each  contribute  10  percent  of 
the  insured's  income;  the  self-employed  contribute  14  percent  of 
their  income.  The  contributions  are  payed  together  with  taxes  to 
local-government  fiscal  departments  and  combined  with  other 
revenue  of  the  central  government.  Funds  for  expenditures  are 
appropriated  each  year  by  the  central  budget  and  assigned  to 
enterprises,  which  make  benefit  payments  through  their  Social 
Insurance  Councils  or  Commissions.  The  size  of  the  overall  ap 
propriation  is  determined  by  the  general  economic  plan,  and  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  enterprise  is  based  on  its  strategic  im 
portance  to  the  economy  at  the  moment.  Actual  needs  of  the  popu 
lation  are  rarely  considered. 

Health  insurance  provides  for  complete  medical  and  dental  care 
of  the  insured  and  his  dependents ;  free  hospitalization  up  to  26 
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weeks;  up  to  90  percent  of  net  wages  in  cash  for  up  to  26  weeks, 
40  percent  of  which  must  be  paid  by  the  employer  as  sick  pay ;  and 
maternity  benefits  including  paid  leave  for  4  weeks  before  and  6 
weeks  after  birth  and  a  DM50  layette  grant.  If  the  financial  condi 
tions  of  the  program  require  it,  however,  the  insured  may  be  re 
quired  to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  benefits  except  treat 
ment  by  physicians. 

Accident  insurance  covers,  in  addition  to  the  compulsorily  in 
sured  categories  of  persons,  also  volunteer  workers  in  organized 
welfare  activities, -reconstruction,  harvesting,  and  law  enforcement. 
The  total  cost  is  paid  by  the  employer,  whose  contribution  pay 
ments  are  based  on  the  degree  of  risk  involved  in  the  job.  Benefits 
include  continuation  of  part  of  the  salary,  depending  on  the  extent 
of  disability;  complete  medical  care  including  rehabilitation;  and 
pension  and  funeral  benefits  for  the  survivors.  The  extent  of  dis 
ability  and  the  consequent  size  of  benefit  payments  are  subject  to 
periodic  reassessment  designed  to  force  beneficiaries  back  into 
production  should  the  labor  market  require  it. 

Old  age,  disability,  and  survivors  pensions  are  designed  to  keep 
as  many  would-be  recipients  as  possible  in  active  production.  Old 
age  pensions  are  payable  at  age  of  60  to  women  and  65  to  men,  but 
the  basic  amount  is  so  low  that  most  people  continue  work  as  long 
as  possible.  Disability  benefits  axe  payed  at  loss  of  67  percent  of 
working  capacity,  a  value  judgment  subject  to  the  general  condi 
tions  of  the  labor  market.  Survivors  benefits  are  payable  to  widows 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  60  and  to  orphans  under  15  years  of  age. 
Consequently  all  widows  under  60  and  all  orphans  over  15  are 
forced  to  go  to  work.  Exception  is  made  for  students,  who  ^  are 
encouraged  to  continue  their  studies  by  being  granted  pensions 
until  the  age  of  18.  Special  supplementary  pensions  are  granted 
to  certain  scientific  employees,  employees  of  special  undertakings, 
policemen,  and  Nazi  victims.  Supplementary  pensions  of  DM600  to 
DM1,500  per  month  are  paid  for  outstanding  merit  of  a  political 
nature. 

Family  assistance  is  paid  by  the  state  in  the  form  of  birth  grants 
of  DM500  for  the  first  child,  DM600  for  the  second  child,  DM700 
for  the  third  child,  DM850  for  the  fourth  child,  and  DM1,000  for 
each  additional  child.  In  addition,  a  monthly  allowance  of  DM20 
for  the  fourth  child  and  DM25  for  the  fifth  and  each  additional 
child  is  paid  until  the  age  of  14.  Nursing  mothers  get  an  added 
allowance  of  DM10  per  month  for  6  months. 

Unemployment  benefits  are  payable  only  to  those  for  whom  no 
work  can  be  found  and  who  cannot  be  retrained  for  another  job. 
The  number  of  such  individuals  is  extremely  small  and  their  bene- 
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fits  so  low  that  they  generally  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
welfare  payments. 

Additional  Insurance,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  social  security 

system,  is  available  to  all  persons  covered  by  the  state  scheme 
through  payment  of  supplementary  contributions  to  the  German 
Insurance  Institute. 

Public  Assistance 

Public  assistance  is  given  to  those  persons  and  their  families 
who  are  incapable  of  working-  and  have  no  other  livelihood.  Since 
the  majority  of  such  persons  are  incapacitated,  the  principal  em 
phasis  in  public  assistance  is  rehabilitation.  Administration  of  the 
assistance  is  entrusted  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Vocational 
Training.  All  benefits  are  to  be  repaid  when  the  individual  becomes 
capable  of  doing  so. 

Other  Welfare  Activities 

A  private  organization,  the  Volkssolidaritat  (People's  Solidar 
ity)  ,  conducts  welfare  work  on  a  limited  scale.  Religious  organiza 
tions  also  engage  in  welfare  through  care  of  the  sick  and  aged. 

The  new  German  Red  Cross  was  organized  in  1952  as  a  national 
organization  and  joined  the  International  League  of  Red  Gross 
Societies  in  1954.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  and  financed  largely  by  the  state.  The  organization  is 
concerned  with  disaster  relief,  health  education,  and  the  training 
of  lay  medical  personnel.  Its  work,  however,  has  heavy  political 
overtones,  and  its  members  are  expected  to  be  activists  in  the 
complete  socialization  of  East  German  health. 
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18 
ATTITUDES  OF 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  NATION 

Patriotic  loyalty  to  the  political  expression  of  the  German  nation 
and  nationalism  have  long:  had  an  extraordinarily  strong  popular 
appeal.  Most  Germans  in  both  West  and  East  Germany  hunger  for 
the  reunification  of  their  country  and  f  or  the  rebirth  of  the  German 
Reich  as  it  existed  before  1939. 

During  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  19th  century,  nationalist 
aspirations  united  Germans  of  all  beliefs  and  poltical  views  and 
gave  Bismarck  almost  unanimous  popular  support  for  his  efforts 
to  create  a  united  German  state.  Loyalty  to  the  German  fatherland 
was  raised  virtually  to  the  level  of  a  national  religion  as  a  result 
of  the  spread  of  Prussian  statist  ideals  during  the  19th  century, 
and  for  many  during  the  period  of  the  Second  Reich  (1871-1918) 
there  could  be  no  higher  service  than  to  the  state.  The  Nazis  were 
able  to  exploit  this  concept  during  World  War  II  to  gain  the  loyalty 
of  many  Germans  who  were  opposed  to  the  Nazi  cause. 

In  the  eyes  of  most  Germans  in  both  West  and  East  Germany, 
the  states  in  which  they  live  are  artificial  and  unnatural  creatures 
bom  of  Germany's  defeat  in  World  War  II  which  should  and  shall 
one  day  be  reunited.  The  ideas  of  what  constitutes  the  true 
boundaries  of  the  German  fatherland  vary  widely.  For  many,  it 
would  have  to  include  the  "lost"  territories — -those  areas  of  pre 
war  Germany  east  of  the  Oder-Niesse  Rivers,  now  under  Polish 
administration,  and  East  Prussia,  divided  between  Polish  and 
Soviet  administration.  For  some,  it  would  also  have  to  include  the 
Danzig  corridor,  lost  after  World  War  I,  and  at  least  parts  of 
Sudetenland,  in  which  a  large  German  minority  has  lived  for 
generations  under  the  rule  of  Bohemian  kings  or  a  Czechoslovakian 
government.  Few  would  insist  on  the  inclusion  of  Austria  and 
Lorraine,  and  fewer  still  the  German-speaking  areas  of  Switzer 
land,  but  these  areas  too  have  a  special  attraction  because  they 
are  widely  considered  to  form  part  of  the  German  cultural  area. 

Regardless  of  their  idea  of  what  should  constitute  the  ultimate 
fatherland,  virtually  all  Germans  agree  that  it  should  include  as  a 
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minimum  both  West  and  East  Germany.  They  disagree  basically, 
however,  over  what  would  be  acceptable  as  sacrifies  to  attain 
reunification.  Few  West  Germans  would  be  willing  to  suffer  a 
reduction  in  their  high  standard  of  living"  or  to  pay  heavily  in 
creased  taxes  to  help  the  East  Germans  achieve  the  same  standard ; 
almost  none  would  be  willing  to  risk  war  or  submit  to  a  Communist 
government  as  the  price  of  reunification.  Bavarians  probably  have 
the  least  interest  in  reunification,  since  their  Catholic  religion, 
their  dialect,  and  their  customs  differentiate  them  most  from  the 
Prussians  and  Saxons,  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  East  Germans. 
No  public  official  or  political  party  leader  would  publicly  disavow 
the  goal  of  reunification,  however  (see  ch.  23,  Foreign  Policies). 
The  average  East  German  is  undoubtedly  even  more  interested  in 
reunification  than  is  his  West  German  counterpart  because  he  sees 
in  it  the  best  chance  to  improve  Ms  living  standard  and  free  him 
self  from  the  burden  of  Communist  totalitarianism. 

The  German's  concept  of  the  nation  is  complex  and  not  easily 
defined.  It  begins  with  a  highly  emotional  and  basically  non- 
political  love  of  his  homeland — of  the  woods,  lakes,  hills,  songs, 
and  customs  of  the  locality  where  he  was  born.  The  historical 
fractionalization  of  Germany  has  left  a  residue  of  local  variations 
in  dialect,  custom,  and  folk  history  which  produces  a  strong  re 
gional  loyalty.  Hitler  made  some  progress  in  reducing  this  loyalty 
by  abolishing  almost  all  the  autonomous  powers  of  the  regional  and 
local  political  units  within  the  Reich  and  channeling  loyalty  to  the 
Reich  itself. 

In  1945,  the  Allied  occupation  forces  gave  a  new  impetus  to  local 
loyalties  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  rampant  nationalism  unleashed 
by  the  Nazis.  In  some  West  German  Lander  (states),  particularly 
in  Bavaria  where  particularist  tendencies  are  still  strong,  regional 
loyalty  restricts  to  some  extent  the  individual's  identification  with 
the  German  state.  In  most,  however,  it  is  not  incompatible  with 
loyalty  to  the  West  German  state.  The  East  German  Government 
found  it  advisable  in  1952  to  eliminate  the  historic  Lander  and 
replace  them  with  local  administrative  units  which  would  not  rival 
the  state  for  the  loyalty  of  the  individual. 

The  Germans  have  long  held  two  images  of  the  German  nation, 
whose  very  incompatibility  reveals  the  ambivalence  in  their  nature 
(see  ch.  8,  Social  Values  and  Patterns  of  Living) .  One  is  of  Ger- 
mania,  a  heroic  female  in  armor  reminiscent  of  the  Wagnerian 
Briinhilde,  with  winged  helmet,  blonde  braids  hanging  down  her 
back,  and  a  spear  or  sword  in  hand.  Germania  represents  the 
Deutsches  Volk,  the  mythical  German  people,  ready  to  do  battle 
against  all  enemies  to  preserve  the  Teutonic  ideals  and  purity. 
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Germania  has  also  symbolized  the  German's  of  superiority 

over  all  other  people  and  has  been  used  to  attract  support  for  an 
aggressive  nationalism.  Many  Germans*  including  Chancellor 
Adenauer,  are  convinced  that  Germany  is  the  bulwark  protecting 
the  Western  World  against  the  incursions  of  the  alien  East. 

The  other  symbol  is  Michael,  a  little  fellow  named  after  the 
archangel,  but  with  none  of  his  heroic  aspects.  Michael  is  usually 
pictured  in  sadly  comical  situations  dressed  in  nightcap,  being 
shunned  or  bested  by  all  around  Mm — a  harmless,  pitiable  figure 
who  can't  understand  why  everyone  misunderstands  Mm  or  is 
unsympathetic. 

Neither  of  these  symbols  is  as  widely  displayed  in  West  Germany 
as  before  the  war.  Both  are  officially  discouraged  by  the  East 
German  Government.  But  both  are  still  widely  recognized,  par 
ticularly  among  the  older  generation,  and  both  create  images  which 
are  significant  of  the  German's  point  of  view  of  his  nation's  posi 
tion.  In  Michael,  they  see  the  plight  of  the  German  nation — either 
West  or  East — inoffensive  but  misunderstood ;  in  Germania,  they 
see  the  ideal  of  the  German  people — the  powerful  protector  of  a 
great  cultural  heritage. 

Even  since  World  War  II,  the  Germans  have  maintained  a  deep 
consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  vast,  vague  community  united  by 
a  common  language,  culture,  and  ethnic  origin,  although  politically 
and  religiously  divided.  A  popular  German  song  of  the  19th  century 
included  the  lines:  "Where'er  resounds  the  German  tongue, 
where'er  its  hymns  to  God  are  sung,  there  is  the  German  Father 
land."  The  national  anthem,  "Deutschlandlied"  (Song  of  Germany) , 
draws  the  limits  of  German  nation  to  include  Lorraine,  Austria, 
and  the  Italian  South  Tyrol.  TMs  concept  of  cultural  Germanity 
(Deutschtum)  serves  to  give  Germans  all  over  the  world  an 
identification  as  a  special  people  different  from  and  superior  to 
all  other  peoples.  The  affinity  spreads  outward  from  the  German 
center  to  include  the  German-speaking  Austrians,  Sudetens,  and 
Swiss;  to  a  somewhat  lesser 'degree  the  Dutch  and  the  Scandi 
navians  ;  and,  finally,  to  some  extent  even  the  Anglo-Saxons,  par 
ticularly  the  English.  These  peoples  are  seen  as  forming  a  sort  of 
extended  Teutonic  ingroup;  all  other  people  are  foreigners,  con 
sidered  to  one  extent  or  another  inferior. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  political  ramifications  of  the 
Deutschtum  concept.  Bismark's  government  and  its  successors 
sought  to  maintain  close  cultural  ties  with  German-speaking 
communities  abroad  through  support  for  clubs  aimed  at  keeping 
alive  the  expatriates'  knowledge  of  the  German  language  and  cul 
ture.  Hitler  used  similar  methods  to  gain  support  for  the  Nazi 
ideals  and  to  create  subversive  centers  in  foreign  countries.  The 
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Pan-German  ideal  of  uniting'  all  Germans  within  a  single  state 
a  wide  appeal  during  the  19th  century  and  was  used  by  Hitler  to 
gain  support  for  his  aggressive  policy  toward  Austria  and  Czecho 
slovakia.   The  sense  of  superiority  inherent  in  Deiitsehtum 
formed  the  basis  for  the  racist  policies  of  the  Nazis.  "Both  pan- 
Germanism  and  extreme  racism  have  been  discredited  as  a 
of  the  Nazi  fiasco  in  World  War  H,  and  neither  has  any  popular 
support  in  postwar  Germany.  The  anti-Semitic  outburst  in  West 
Germany  in  early  1960  found  no  favorable  echo  among  most  of  the 
German  people. 

Germans  continue  to  feel,  as  they  have  since  1920,  that  they  were 
unfairly  forced  to  carry  the  entire  blame  for  the  initiation  of 
World  War  I  and  that  they  were  unjustly  punished  by  the  Ver 
sailles  Treaty.  Most  Germans  recognize  that  Hitler  was  responsi 
ble  for  beginning  World  War  II,  but  they  tend  to  dissociate  them 
selves  from  responsibility  for  his  policies.  The  older  generations 
prefer  to  forget  the  past  and  their  part  in  it;  if  pressed,  many 
defend  Hitler's  domestic  policies — particularly  those  associated 
with  the  growth  of  German  economic  and  political  strength  during 
the  early  Nazi  period — and  discount  his  aggressive  and  genocidal 
policies  as  the  work  of  a  sound  statesman  gone  mad.  The  younger 
generation  has  not  been  taught  the  history  of  Nazi  Germany,  and 
the  little  that  young  Germans  appear  to  know  of  the  Hitler  period 
is  usually  extremely  fragmentary  and  misleading  (see  ch.  10, 
Education) . 

Symbols  of  Nationhood 

Both  West  and  East  German  Governments  have  officially  main 
tained  that  the  two  parts  of  Germany  must  someday  be  reunited, 
but  each  has  at  the  same  time  worked  to  develop  popular  loyalty 
to  the  truncated  portion  which  it  governs.  The  East  German 
leaders  have  insisted  on  gaining  recognition  as  the  government  of 
a  sovereign  state  as  a  prerequisite  for  negotiations  leading  to 
reunification.  Each  government  claims  to  represent  all  the  German 
people  and  to  be  acting  as  the  protector  of  German  national  ideals 
until  such  time  as  all  Germans — meaning  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  East- West  German  boundary — are  enabled  to  join  it. 

Both  governments  have  used  a  number  of  symbols  drawn  from 
the  liberal  Weimar  Republic  to  gain  popular  loyalty.  Both  have 
drawn  heavily  on  the  concepts  and  even  the  wording  of  the  Weimar 
Constitution,  although  the  East  German  Constitution  so  circum 
scribes  the  liberal  ideas  of  Weimar  in  the  name  of  the  workers' 
state  as  to  render  them  meaningless  (see  ch.  19,  The  Constitutional 
System) . 
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West 

The  West  German  Government  for  its  of  the 

Weimar  Republic:  A  black,  red,  tricolor,  in  three 

horizontal  stripes  of  width,  with  the  on  top.  This 

the  flag  of  the  short-lived  by  the 

Frankfurt  National  Assembly  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  Its  choice 
represents  an  effort  to  identify  with  the  a 

rejection  of  the  imperial  black,  white,         red  of  the  Second  Reich* 
which  colors  were  also  associated  with  the  of  the 

Nazi  Third  Reich  (see  ch.  2?  Historical  Setting). 

In  its  choice  of  a  national  anthem,  the  Government  first  at 
tempted  to  break  with  the  past?  then  acceded  to  popular  to 
retain  the  traditional  *T)eutschlandIied."  This  anthem  is  based  on 
Hoffman  von  Fallersleben's  poem,  written  in  1841,  which  reflected 
the  growing  nationalist  aspirations  of  the  divided  German  people* 
The  music  was  written  by  Josef  Haydn  in  1797  as  the  national 
anthem  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  was  adopted  for  "Deutsch- 
landlied"  by  the  Weimar  Republic  of  the  Third  Reich.  The  first 
verse,  which  begins  "Deutschland,  Deutschland  liber  aUes"  (Ger 
many,  Germany,  above  all) ,  has  become  associated  among  Germans 
and  other  peoples  throughout  the  world  with  aggressive  German 
nationalism.  When  President  Theodor  Heuss  proclaimed  the 
"Deutschlandlied"  the  national  anthem  of  West  Germany  in  May 
1953,  he  specified  that  only  the  less  nationalistic  third  verse  would 


DEUTSCHLANDLIED 

Deutschland,  Deutsehland  fiber  aUes, 

fiber  alles  in  der  Welt, 
Wenn  es  stets  zu  Schutz  und  Trutze 

brfiderflch  zTisammenhalt. 
Von  der  Maas  bis  an  die  Mexnl, 

von  der  Etsch  bis  an  den  Belt, 
Deutschland,  Deutschland  fiber  alles, 
fiber  alles  in  der  Welt, 

Dentsche  Frauen,  deutsche  Treue, 

deutscher  Wein  ttnd  deutscher 

Sang, 
Sollen  in  der  Welt  behalten 

ikren  alten,  gnten  Klang. 
Uns  zu  edler  Tat  begeistem 

nnser  ganzes  Leben  lang. 
Deutsche  Franen,  deutsche  Treue, 

deutscber  Wein  und  deutscber 

Sangr. 

Einigkeit  unde  Recbt  und  Freiheit 

fur  das  deutscbe  Vaterlandl 
Danacb  lasst  uns  alle  streben 

bruderlicb  mit  Herz  und  Hand! 
Einigkeit  und  Recbt  und  Freiheit 

sind  des  Gluckes  Unterpf  and. 
Blfih*  im  Glanze  dieses  Gluckes, 

blfibe,  deutscbes  Vaterland! 


SONG  OF  GERMANY 

Germany,  Germany  above  all  others, 

above  all  others  in  the  world, 
If  it  always  strives  together 

fraternally  in  its  defense. 
From  the  Neuse  to  the  Memel, 

from  the  Adige  to  the  Baltic, 
Germany,  Germany  above  all  others, 

above  all  others  in  the  world. 

German  women,  German  fidelity, 

German  wine  and  German  song, 
Must  keep  their  good,  old 

reputation  throughout  the  world* 
They  inspire  us  to  noble  deeds, 

our  whole  life  long, 
German  women,  German  fidelity, 

German  wine  and  German  song. 

Unity  and  right  and  freedom 

for  the  German  Fatherland! 
For  this  let  us  all  fraternally 

strive  each  with  heart  and  hand. 
Unity  and  right  and  freedom 

are  the  pledge  of  happiness. 
Bloom  in  the  splendor  of  this 

happiness,  Germany  our 

Fatherland! 
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be  Most  Germans,  however,  particularly 

of  the  know  only  the  first  verse  and  most  probably 

to         It  whenever  the  anthem  Is  played. 
Thus,  the  Government  has  to  draw  on  liberal  national 

while  eschewing  those  symbols  associated  with  the 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Reichs.   The  word 
"Reich"          not  appear  as  part  of  the  official  name  of  West  Ger 
many — the    Federal    Republic    of    Germany     (Bundesrepoblik 
.  The  Government  has  not  developed  a  large  sym- 
for  nationalist  appeal  but  has  depended  primarily  on 
popular  support  through  effectively  solving  the  domestic 
foreign  problems  facing  the  country  since  its  creation. 
Because  the  West  German  Government  recognizes   the  im 
portance  of  Berlin  as  a  symbol  of  national  sovereignty,  it  has  acted 
to  keep  the  West  German  people  alert  to  its  position  in  Berlin  and 
has  vigorously  on  the  maintenance  of  a  strong,  free  West 

Berlin  closely  associated  with  the  government  in  Bonn.  It  was 
probably  in  part  at  least  to  avoid  establishing  a  capital  of  West 
Germany  that  could  be  considered  permanent  other  than  Berlin 
that  the  small  town  of  Bonn  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  government 
rather  than  Cologne,  Frankfurt,  or  other  alternatives. 

East  Germany 

The  East  German  Government  has  also  drawn  on  the  symbols 
of  the  Weimar  Republic  for  its  national  symbols.  It  chose  for  its 
national  flag  the  black,  red,  and  gold  tricolor,  and  thus  for  10  years 
— until  late  195S — East  and  West  Germany  had  identical  flags. 
This  was  useful  to  the  East  German  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
convince  a  skeptical  population  of  the  sincerity  of  its  claims  to  be 
working  for  reunification.  In  September  1959,  however,  the  East 
German  Government  proclaimed  a  new  national  flag  as  part  of  its 
campaign  to  gain  international  recognition  of  East  Germany  as  a 
sovereign  state.  This  flag  retains  the  tricolor  but  superimposes  on 
it  the  Soviet  hammer  and  dividers  enclosed  in  a  garland  of  wheat, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  circular  garland  wrapped  in  a  black,  red, 
and  gold  bunting. 

The  Government  attempted  to  fly  the  new  flag  in  West  Berlin 
railroad  stations  (which  are  under  East  German  technical  control) 
to  assert  their  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  entire  city,  but  the 
West  German  Government  immediately  outlawed  the  flag.  The 
West  German  Government  declined  to  proscribe  the  new  flag  alto 
gether  and  left  it  to  local  officials  to  decide  when  the  display  of  the 
flag  on  East  Germain  trains  and  barges  or  as  stamps  on  East 
German  letters  might  be  permitted. 
There  is  no  firm  evidence  of  the  depth  of  feeling  among  the  East 
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Germans  concerning  the  in  the  flag",  but  it 

aroused  some  the  who  are  op 

posed  to  communism.    The  Government  in 

getting  East  Germans  to  fly  the  at 

The  Ck>mmmiists  declined  to  the  <4DeatscUaiidIied'f  as  the 

national  anthem  and  introduced  a  new  "Auferstanden 

Rtiinen"  (Risen  from  the  Ruins) ,  written  by  East  German  Minister 
for  Culture  Johannes  Becher,  with  music  by  Hanns  Eisler.  The 
first  verse  appeals  only  directly  to  national  in  its  caH  on 

the  citizen  to  work  to  overcome  hax^Mps: 

Risen  from  the  rains 

and  turned  toward  the  fixture, 
Let  us  serve  you  as  a  blessing, 

Germany,  only  fatherland. 
It  is  necessary  to  vanquish 

the  old  hardships, 

And  we  will  vanquish  them  in  unity. 
For  we  shall  succeed 
So  that  the  bright  sun  will  shine 

over  Germany  as  never  before. 

Although  the  Government  has  promoted  this  anthem  at  every 
opportunity,  It  apparently  has  not  succeeded  in  stimulating  any 
popular  sentiment, 

The  Government's  choice  of  Berlin  as  the  capital  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  was  intended  to  exploit  the  strong:  attachment 
of  the  German  people  to  the  city  as  the  symbol  of  German  sov 
ereignty.  It  is  in  part  at  least  to  end  the  effective  West  German 
refutation  of  this  symbolism  that  the  Communists  have  so  strenu 
ously  sought  to  force  the  western  part  of  the  city  to  submit  to  its 
rule. 

In  addition  to  symbols  aimed  at  appealing  to  the  Germans*  na 
tionalist  sentiment,  the  East  German  regime  has  adopted  the  usual 
Communist  symbols  intended  to  appeal  to  the  working  class.  These 
include  the  ruling  Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party's  (SED) 
red  banner  with  two  hands  clasped  in  a  handshake  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  to  symbolize  the  unity  of  the  working  class  result 
ing  from  the  merging  of  the  Communist  and  Social  Democratic 
parties  in  1946.  The  "Internationale,"  the  fighting  song  of  the 
international  Communist  movement,  is  played  at  state  ceremonies 
with  the  national  anthem.  SED-inspired  slogans  are  everywhere  in 
evidence.  The  Party  and  the  Government  are  constantly  har- 
ranguing  the  citizen  to  work  harder  to  support  East  German-Soviet 
friendship,  to  hate  the  Americans  and  the  leaders  of  the  West 
German  Government,  or  to  support  specific  regime  programs.  Most 
Germans  have  become  inured  to  this  constant  barrage,  and  many 
have  told  Western  reporters  that  they  are  seldom  conscious  of  the 
nature  of  the  slogans. 
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Citizenship 

the  of  citizen- 

on  Jus  A  of  German 

is  a  a  of  non-German 

in  West  or 

A  a 

by  a  man.  It  is  for  a  to 

to  Ws  rights  as  a 

Under  a  German  may  even  serve  in  a  foreign 

losing  his  German  citizenship.  A  West  German  may 
for  In  the  British  or  American  Army         an  East 

in  the  Soviet  Army  without  prejudice,   A  West  German 
is  a  of  East  Germany  by  the  East 

Government        vice  versa.  The  purpose  of  these  citizen- 
is  to  avoid  the  final  separation  of  the  two  countries  by 
at  least  the  foundation  for  reuniting  the  country  with 
out  tangles  over  citizenship. 

THE 

Germans  are  notoriously  amenable  to  strong  state  leadership. 
Democracy  has  no  deep  roots  among  the  Germans,  who  have  often 
In  the  past  shown  a  predilection  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a 
powerful  leader  even  when  this  meant  the  abrogation  of  their 
to  determine  governmental  policies.  Liberal  governmental 
reforms  have  in  the  past  been  imposed  from  above  or  from  out 
side  the  country ;  they  have  never  been  popularly  won. 

Attitude  of  West  Germans 

Almost  all  West  Germans  are  satisfied  with  the  present  form  of 
their  Government.  The  few  extremists — outlawed  Communists, 
former  Nazis,  and  chauvinists — who  want  to  change  it  have  gained 
no  popular  support;  the  support  they  had  during  the  early  postwar 
period  is  steadily  declining  as  the  present  Government  proves  its 
ability  to  satisfy  the  basic  desires  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  (see  ch.  24,  Subversive  Potentialities). 

The  average  West  German  does  not  appear  to  recognize  or 
understand  fully  the  responsibilities  of  a  citizen  in  a  democratic 
system.  After  a  12-year  period  of  one-party  dictatorship  (1933- 
45),  he  has  again  accepted  the  multiparty  system,  apparently  with 
a  more  genuine  expectation  that  it  will  permit  effective  govern 
ment  than  had  his  predecessors  of  the  Weimar  Republic.  He  takes 
an  active  role  in  voting  for  the  representative  of  his  choice,  but  he 
appears  to  be  quite  willing  to  accede  to  strong  executive  leadership 
in  the  Government  and  to  permit  his  representatives  to  abrogate 
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Ms  rights  to  maintain  a  close  control  over  the  Government. 
Adenauer  has  achieved  a  virtually  as  Chan 

cellor,  a  position  comparable  to  that  held  by  in  the 

Second  Reich.  The  Germans  recognize,  however,  Bis 

marck  and  Hitler,  Adenauer  is  the  representative  of  a 
party  and  is  not  above  the  political  arena.    The 
toward  a  two-party  system  In  which  the  parties  are  not  divided  by 
basic  conceptual  differences  has  the  support  of  of  the  popula 

tion  (see  ch.  8,  Social  Values  and  Patterns  of  Living) . 

Most  West  Germans  feel  that  above  all  the  Government 
preserve  a  continuing1  high  standard  of  living  guaranteed  by  a 
growing  economy,  support  the  ultimate  reunification  of  Germany, 
foster  social  justice,  and  preserve  peace  and  prevent  the  victory  of 
communism — through  cooperation  with  other  Western  countries. 

The  governing  Christian  Democratic  Union  (CDU)  of  Chan 
cellor  Adenauer  has  been  gaining  popular  support  with  each  gen 
eral  election  since  1949  and  in  1957  gained  an  absolute  majority  of 
seats  in  the  lower  house  (Bundestag)  of  the  federal  legislature.  It 
has  gleaned  support  primarily  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
for  its  generally  conservative  policies  but  has  shown  some  strength 
even  among  the  workers  and  farmers.  The  major  opposition  party, 
the  Social  Democratic  Party,  has  shown  some  increase  in  popular 
following  since  1957  in  local  elections  because  of  its  support  for  a 
more  far-reaching  social  program.  It  may  succeed  in  cutting  into 
the  Christian  Democratic  majority  in  the  general  elections  in  1961. 

The  desire  for  peace  led  the  opposition  Social  Democrats  to  op 
pose  rearmament  when  it  was  a  major  domestic  issue  between  1950 
and  1956  and  gave  rise  to  some  popular  sentiment  favoring  neu 
trality  for  West  Germany.  Anticommunism  is  so  strong,  however, 
that  neither  of  these  attitudes  prevailed.  In  fact,  the  Adenauer 
government  has  majority  support  for  its  adamant  stand  against 
disarmament  under  present  world  conditions  and  for  its  strong 
allegiance  to  the  Western  alliance  (see  eh.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

Attitude  of  East  Germans 

Only  a  small  minority — many  observers  put  it  at  no  more  than 
10  percent — of  the  East  Germans  actively  support  the  Communist 
government.  These  include  the  leaders  of  the  SED— but  by  no 
means  all  the  Party  members — and  those  opportunists  who  have 
achieved  status  or  power  as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  the  Com 
munist  regime.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  have  sullenly 
acceded  to  a  form  of  government  which  they  dislike  but  which  they 
are  powerless  to  change. 

The  Government  is  considered  to  represent  the  interests  not  of 
the  German  people — despite  all  its  efforts  to  pretend  that  it  does — 
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but  of  the  Union,  That  the  Government  has  been  forced  to 

up  all  to  the  former  German  territories  under  Polish 

it  as  an  anti-German  Soviet 

regime.  The  Germans  are  also  reminded  constantly  of  the 
Government's  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  pubic  dis 

play  of  of  Soviet  Leaders,  by  the  activities  of  the  Society 

for  Soviet-Gemiaii  Friendship,  by  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  military  personnel,  and  by  the  tone  of  the  propaganda  in 

East  German  newspapers. 

Workers  have  been  alienated  by  the  imposition  of  high  norms; 
farmers,  by  the  forced  collectivization  of  their  land;  the  middle 
classes,  by  the  restriction  of  the  free  practice  of  their  businesses 
and  professions ;  and  all  groups,  by  the  low  living  standard  and  the 
interference  by  the  state  in  all  aspects  of  their  private  lives.  The 
extent  of  the  disaffection  is  reflected  in  the  continuing  high  level  of 
refugee  flow  into  West  Germany  (see  ch.  3,  Geography  and  Popu 
lation;  ch.  24,  Subversive  Potentialities). 

No  one  doubts  that  in  a  free  election  most  of  the  East  Germans 
would  vote  to  oust  the  Communist  government  and  to  unite  with 
West  Germany  under  a  form  of  government  similar  to  that  now 
operating  in  West  Germany.  Many  East  Germans  would,  however, 
probably  prefer  to  maintain  some  of  the  aspects  of  socialism  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Communist  government,  including  the 
nationalization  of  heavy  industry  and  the  large-scale  welfare 
program. 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  NON-GERMANS 

Although  most  Germans  no  longer  consider  themselves  Uber- 
menschen  (supermen)  as  the  Nazis  taught,  they  probably  do  re 
tain  a  sense  of  their  national  superiority,  and  in  public  polls  con 
ducted  since  the  war,  many  West  Germans  have  been  willing  to  list 
nationalities  in  an  order  of  merit.  Assessed  in  terms  of  the  extent 
to  which  they  shared  the  characteristics  which  most  Germans 
considered  as  their  own  best  qualities — that  is,  diligence,  efficiency, 
endeavor,  orderliness,  reliability,  thoroughness,  and  cleanliness — 
most  respondents  listed  the  following  selected  peoples  in  descending 
order:  Scandinavians,  Englishmen,  Americans,  Frenchmen,  Ital 
ians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Chinese.  Many  believed  that  American 
Negroes  had  more  desirable  traits  than  Russians  and  Chinese. 
Most  considered  Jews  to  be  among  the  less  desirable  people. 

It  is  not  possible  to  assess  East  German  attitudes  toward  foreign 
peoples  in  the  same  way,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  different  from 
the  views  of  the  West  Germans  only  in  degree,  despite  efforts  of 
the  Communist  government  to  develop  a  respect  and  friendship 
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for  the  Russians  and  an  animosity  toward  the  Englishmen,  Amer 
icans,  and  Frenchmen. 

Englishmen 

Germans  view  the  Englishmen  as  distant  cousins.  They  have 
had  a  high  respect  for  English  culture  and  for  English  power, 
particularly  in  the  19th  century.  Germans  consider  it  a  compliment 
when  they  mistake  an  American  for  an  Englishman.  Many  Ger 
mans,  particularly  those  in  the  area  of  Hannover,  are  also  conscious 
of  the  German  ancestry  of  the  British  royal  family.  A  short-lived 
movement  in  Hannover  after  World  War  II  to  declare  allegiance  to 
King  George  VI  gained  some  popular  support. 

This  sense  of  closeness  has  had  a  counterpart,  however,  in  Ger 
man  jealousy  of  British  economic  strength  and  a  resentment  of 
English  aloofness.  They  feel  that  the  British  do  not  like  them,  and 
they  can  not  understand  why.  They  feel  that  the  British  have  tried 
to  prevent  them  from  successfully  competing  for  markets  in  the 
postwar  period.  In  a  public  opinion  poll  conducted  in  West  Germany 
in  July  1956,  about  30  percent  believed  that  the  British  wished 
sincerely  to  work  with  the  West  Germans;  23  percent  felt  that 
they  did  not. 

As  of  early  1960,  a  number  of  problems  still  dampen  the  West 
Germans'  attitude  toward  the  British.  The  most  serious  of  these 
are  the  fear  of  British  competition  for  foreign  markets,  exacer 
bated  by  the  British  support  for  a  Western  European  free  trade 
area  rivaling  the  German-supported  Common  Market,  and  the  fail 
ure  of  the  British  to  give  strong  support  to  West  Germany's  posi 
tion  in  Berlin.  On  most  basic  issues,  West  Germans  are  willing  to 
work  closely  with  the  British  (see  ch.  23,  Foreign  Policies) . 

It  is  significant  of  the  German's  attitude  that  in  both  world  wars 
the  German  Government  felt  it  necessary  to  whip  up  popular  senti 
ment  against  the  English  through  songs  of  hate:  "We  have  but 
one  single  hate,  We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one,  We  have  one  foe 
and  one  alone — England  I"  Such  an  appeal  was  unnecessary  to  gain 
popular  support  for  the  war  against  France  or  Russia. 

Americans 

A  remarkable  rapprochement  has  taken  place  between  the  West 
Germans  and  Americans  since  the  war.  Despite  some  animosity 
resulting  from  the  occupation,  West  Germans  recognize  that  the 
United  States  was  largely  responsible  for  maintaining  them  during 
the  difficult  postwar  years  and  for  sparking  their  economic  recov 
ery.  Feelings  toward  Americans  are  very  warm,  but  are  mingled 
with  an  envy  over  the  Americans*  wealth  and  power.  Many  Ger 
mans  feel  that  Americans  are  a  young  and  immature  people,  brash, 
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and  plays*  and  mo- 

very  in  West  in 

the  by  lias  to 

for  culture.   Most  West  Germans  ap 

prove  to  maintain  the 

ties          the  United  States. 

Frenchmen 

was  the  chief  enemy  by  the  Germans, 

was  and  Intense.  Many  Germans  still  resent 

to  be  a  World  Power,  since  they  were  so  de 
cisively  in  World  War  II.   Many  retain  the  stereotype 
of  the  French  as  effete,  lazy,  indecisive,  and  superficial  On 
the  other  hand,  French  cultural  accomplishments  have  impressed 
Germans.  West  German  public  opinion  is  divided  over  the 
ties  which  the  Adenauer  government  has  forged  with  the 
Government.   Some  feel  that  such  an  understanding  was 
to  in  Europe  and  was  long  overdue;  others  resent 
the  Government  has  thus  restricted  its  freedom  of  maneuver 
without  recompense.   In  July  1956,  24  percent  of  the 
West  Germans  questioned  responded  that  they  believed  France  was 
sincerely  interested  in  working  with  West  Germany,  while  27 
percent  believed  it  was  not   French  President  deGaulIe's  strong 
support  for  West  Germany's  position  on  Berlin  and  the  cooperation 
between  France  and  West  Germany  within  the  common  market 
have  helped  improve  the  attitude  of  West  Germans  toward  the 
French  (see  ch.  23,  Foreign  Policies) . 

Russians 

Attitudes  toward  the  Russians  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
varied  and  even  contradictory.  Germans  have  long  looked  down  on 
Russians  and  other  Slavic  people  as  primitive,  brutal,  but  senti 
mental  and  often  kindhearfced  submen  (Untermenschen) .  The 
Slavic  areas  of  Europe  have  appeared  to  the  Germans  as  legitimate 
areas  of  colonization ;  this  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  ancient  motto 
which  became  notorious  particularly  under  Hitler:  Drang  nock 
Osten  {Drive  toward  the  East) .  Germans  have  also  felt  that  they 
constituted  the  frontline  in  the  defense  of  Western  culture  against 
the  incursions  of  the  alien  Slavs.  Thus,  fear  and  distrust  combine 
with  disdain. 

At  the  same  time,  many  German  intellectuals  and  diplomats 
perceived  in  the  Russians  a  kindred  nation  of  youthful,  vigorous 
people ;  this  attitude  exerted  a  strong  magnetic  appeal  and  aroused 
great  intellectual  curiosity.  After  1917,  some  anti-Communists 
retained  a  high  regard  for  the  Russian  people,  even  though  they 
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the  Soviet  Government.  an  provided  much 

of  the  impetus  for  the  World  War  1  for  a  rapproche 

ment  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Germany  act  as 

a  between  West         East  in  order  to  gain  a  free- 

of  maneuver  between  the  two  gained  currency  the 

source  of  popular  support  of  the  Rapallo  Pact  of  1922  and  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  of  1939.  The  persistence  of  this  view  has 
reflected  since  1945  in  the  feeling-  of  some  West  Germans  that 
their  Government  should  seek  friendly  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  order  to  further  the  cause  of  the  reunification  of  Germany, 
which  they  feel  depends  on  Soviet  good  will.  Growing  evidence  of 
Soviet  strength — given  dramatic  proof  in  the  orbiting  of  Sputnik  I 
in  October  1957 — has  been  influential  in  furthering  this  attitude. 

Fear  and  hatred  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  also  given  new  in 
tensity  by  the  Germans'  experience  in  World  War  II  and  in  the 
rapacious  behavior  of  Soviet  occupation  forces,  which  seemed  to 
confirm  all  their  traditional  prejudices  against  the  Bussians,  West 
Germans  are  generally  anti-Communist  and  anti-Russian.  In  1956, 
almost  half  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  sincerely  de 
sirous  of  cooperating  with  the  West  German  Government.  Soviet 
support  for  the  recognition  of  the  East  German  state  and  its 
vitriolic  propaganda  campaign  against  West  Germany  have  un 
doubtedly  made  this  belief  more  general  since  that  time. 

East  Germans  have  more  direct  reasons  to  fear  and  hate  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Soviet  occupation;  and 
they  have  been  forced  to  live  under  an  unwanted  Communist  gov 
ernment  imposed  on  them  by  the  Soviet  Union,  The  growing  feel 
ing  that  the  East  German  regime  is  being  perpetuated  by  a  Soviet 
bloc  whose  power  relative  to  the  non-Communist  world  is  con 
stantly  growing  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  East  Germans* 
opposition  to  resentment  and  developing  a  sense  of  hopeless  sub 
mission.  Their  animosity  toward  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  dimin 
ished,  however. 
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EL 

19 
THE 

The  disunity  which  characterized  the  political  life  of  the  Ger 
mans  from  the  beginning  of  their  history  until  1871  has  since 
1945  again  become  the  outstanding  political  factor  in  Germany. 
West  and  East  Germany  were  created  as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of 
Nazi  Germany  in  World  War  II  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  three  major  Allies — the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union — and  later  by  France  as 
well. 

Basic  differences  after  1945  between  the  Western  Powers  and 
the  Soviet  Union  made  occupation  policies  in  the  Western  and 
Soviet  occupation  zones  quickly  diverge  despite  the  desire  of  both 
sides  to  recreate  a  united  Germany.  The  Soviet  occupation  forces 
began  to  socialize  and  sovietize  their  zone,  while  the  Western 
Allies  started  to  rebuild  a  viable  economy  and  to  try  to  establish 
a  political  system  based  on  popular  acceptance  of  democratic  prin 
ciples.  By  1949,  the  .split  between  West  and  East  had  become  at 
least  temporarily  insuperable,  and  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Western  Powers  authorized  the  establishment  in  their  zones  of 
German  governments  which  reflected  their  own  political  philoso 
phies.  These  governments  were  established  as  sovereign  states  in 
1954,  but  by  1960  no  formal  peace  treaties  had  yet  been  signed 
between  the  Allies  and  either  of  the  two  Germanies. 

Since  their  creation,  the  two  German  states  have  moved  in 
opposite  directions.  West  Germany  has  established  a  parliamen 
tary  democracy  based  on  the  concepts  of  individual  freedom  com 
mon  to  its  allies  in  the  Atlantic  community.  East  Germany  has 
become  a  socialized  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  an  integral 
part  of  the  Communist  bloc  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Neither  the  population  nor  the  government  of  either  of  the  two 
Germanies  has  accepted  the  permanent  division  of  their  country, 
but  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  systems  seemed  in  1960  to  pre 
clude  a  compromise  solution  to  the  problem  of  reunification.  The 
East  German  Government  made  considerable  propaganda  use  of 
its.  announced  willingness  to  negotiate  a  reunification  settlement, 
but  the  West  German  Government  refused  to  recognize  the  legality 
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of  its  eastern  neighbor  and  accepted  as  preferable  for  the  present 
a  continuation  of  the  split  which  permits  it  to  build  a  stable  politi 
cal  and  economic  system,  with  the  support  of  its  Western  Allies. 

The  Basic  Law  of  West  Germany  was  originally  conceived  as  a 
temporary  document  written  by  Germans  acting  under  pressure 
from  the  Western  occupation  powers.  But  the  rapid  restoration 
of  West  Germany's  economic  strength  and  of  its  position  in  the 
community  of  nations  which  has  occurred  since  1949  under  the 
Adenauer  government  has  led  West  Germans  to  accept  the  Law 
as  a  permanent  and  respected  constitution.  As  of  early  1960,  most 
West  Germans  took  little  interest  in  public  affairs ;  they  preferred 
to  allow  a  small  minority  of  Government  officials  and  representa 
tives  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  government  in  their  name  while  they 
attempted  to  improve  their  own  economic  position.  The  effect  has 
been  a  revival  of  the  strong  executive  and  centralized  bureaucracy 
which  have  characterized  German  government  in  the  past. 

The  stability  of  the  system  and  the  continued  protection  of  in 
dividual  rights  seem  assured  as  long  as  West  Germany's  economy 
remains  strong  and  the  Government  remains  in  the  hands  of  effec 
tive  leaders  committed  to  the  democratic  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance.  Some  disinterested  observers  are  concerned,  however, 
over  the  ability  of  the  system  to  stand  in  the  face  of  economic  or 
political  crises  such  as  those  which  destroyed  the  Weimar  Republic 
in  the  193Q's. 

The  East  German  constitutional  system  is  maintained  by  the 
military  and  police  power  of  the  Communist  Party,  supported  by 
the  presence  of  large  Soviet  armed  forces  and  ultimately  controlled 
by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Germans  are  used  to  submitting  to  an  authoritarian,  even 
totalitarian,  regime,  most  East  Germans  do  not  support  Com 
munist  principles  and  are  opposed  to  the  totalitarianism  of  the 
Government  and  its  subservience  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

An  increasing  number  are,  however,  accepting  the  permanency 
of  the  system  and  are  working  to  improve  their  own  position 
within  it.  The  number  of  refugees  is  diminishing,  but  the  west 
ward  emigration  of  dissatisfied  individuals  has  not  stopped;  and 
the  Communist  government  has  not  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
positive  support  of  the  East  German  population  for  policies  aimed 
at  the  ultimate  communization  of  society  within  a  world  Com 
munist  order. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GERMAN  CONSTITUTIONALISM 

The  development  of  German  political  life  has  been  characterized 
by  conflicts  between  authoritarianism  and  liberalism,  nationalism 
and  particularism  or  regionalism,  and  bureaucratism  and  indi- 
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vidualism.  The  lack  of  unity  which  these  conflicts  imply  has  been 
reflected  not  only  in  systems  of  government  but  in  German  re 
ligious,  cultural,  and  intellectual  disunity.  In  their  reflections  on 
their  own  people,  German  thinkers  repeatedly  refer  to  this  Zerris- 
senheit  (split  or  cleavage),  which  many  blame  for  the  long  delay 
in  the  achievement  of  national  unity  and  the  lack  of  stability  in 
German  political  history. 

The  peculiarly  German  separation  of  the  life  of  the  mind,  a 
spiritualized  individualism,  from  the  collective  political  operation 
of  the  state  and  of  society  was  probably  as  important  as  internal 
disunity  in  delaying  the  development  of  constitutionalism  and  the 
ideals  of  individualism  which  were  developing  in  other  Western 
countries  since  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era.  The  separation 
permitted  the  state  to  absorb  virtually  the  entire  realm  of  politics, 
to  claim  for  itself  the  liberty  to  pursue  its  aims  unrestricted  by 
the  claims  on  liberty  by  individuals  or  other  elements  of  the  so 
ciety.  The  individual  was  left  free  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
spheres,  but  these  had  little  relevance  in  the  political  life  of  the 
state. 

The  distinction  helps  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the 
existence  of  a  liberal  intellectual  tradition  in  Germany  and  an 
almost  unbroken  history  of  authoritarianism  in  German  political 
life.  The  cleavage  also  throws  some  light  on  the  special  relation 
which  has  prevailed  in  Germany  between  liberalism  and  national 
ism.  In  the  Western  democracies,  liberal  individualism  assisted 
in  the  birth  of,  but  never  renounced  its  claims  against,  the  demo 
cratic  national  state.  In  Germany  the  liberals  were  simultaneously 
nationalists,  pressing  for  both  national  unification  and  a  constitu 
tional  order  in  opposition  to  an  habitually  authoritarian  state. 
When  Bismarck  in  the  mid-19th  century  belatedly  satisfied  the 
one  claim,  the  liberals  tended  to  drop  the  other  one,  permitting 
the  recalcitrant  Prussian  state  to  place  its  undemocratic  imprint 
on  the  newly  unified  Germany.  The  country's  history  of  retarded 
constitutionalism  provides  concrete  expression  of  these  generalities 
(see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) . 

Golden  Bull  to  Second  Reich 

The  first  significant  document  of  German  constitutional  history 
was  the  Golden  Bull,  promulgated  in  1356  by  the  Imperial  Diet 
(Reichstag)  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  This  document  specified 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  seven  most  powerful  of  the 
secular  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Empire  who  composed  the 
Reichstag  and  formalized  their  rights  as  electors  to  choose  the 
Emperor.  It  precluded  the  development  of  a  strong,  unified,  and 
centralized  Empire  and  reinforced  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
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many  kings*  princes,  dukes,  as  well  as  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Church  over  their  respective  autonomous  states  within  the  Em 
pire.  The  principle  of  "particularism" — sovereignty  and  authority 
on  a  local  basis  rather  than  that  of  a  central  governing  power — 
lasted  well  into  the  19th  century  and  survives  in  the  federal  or 
ganization  of  West  Germany  at  present  (see  ch.  2,  Historical 
Setting) . 

In  the  absence  of  a  strong  unifying  force,  the  constitutional  de 
velopment  of  the  large  and  small  states,  the  Church  lands,  and  the 
free  cities  within  the  Empire  varied  widely.  During  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  princes  within  many 
of  the  German  territories  was  checked  by  the  growth  of  territorial 
diets  (L&ndtage),  in  which  the  minor  nobility,  knights,  and 
prelates  joined  to  try  to  protect  their  interests.  In  some  territories, 
the  increasingly  important  moneyed  urban  classes  and  even  the 
peasantry  were  represented  in  these  diets.  The  members  of  the 
diets  organized  as  estates,  each  representing  the  interests  of  its 
own  class,  often  out  of  sympathy  with  those  of  the  other  estates 
in  the  diet.  In  addition  to  presenting  grievances  to  the  prince,  the 
estates  tried  to  gain  control  over  taxation  and  financial  administra 
tion  and  to  participate  in  lawxnaking.  In  many  territories,  the 
prince  and  the  representatives  of  the  estates  signed  covenants 
establishing  the  rights  and  duties  of  each. 

By  the  17th  century,  however,  almost  all  the  territorial  diets 
were  reduced  to  impotence  in  the  face  of  the  hereditary  power  of 
the  princes,  supported  by  Roman  law  and  the  Lutheran  teachings ; 
the  constitutional  prototypes  became  unenforceable.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  German  territories  became  the  preserves  of  ab 
solute  princes,  who  owed  only  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor. 

Most  of  the  former  free  cities — which  owed  allegiance  directly 
to  the  Emperor — fell  under  the  hegemony  of  neighboring  terri 
torial  princes,  but  four  cities,  Frankfurt,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Llibeck,  retained  their  independence  even  through  the  Napoleonic 
period  and  preserved  the  features  of  representative  government 
and  the  written  constitutions  which  they  had  earlier  developed. 
The  traditions  of  these  free  cities  were  of  importance  for  the 
liberal  and  democratic  movements  of  the  19th  century  (see  ch.  2, 
Historical  Setting) . 

During  the  17th  century,  particularly  after  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  (1618-48),  the  state  of  Brandenburg  (later  known  as  Prus 
sia)  developed  a  strong,  highly  centralized  government  which  was 
to  help  it  become  the  predominant  German  power  during  the  fol 
lowing  150  years  and  ultimately  make  it  the  lodestone  around 
which  the  united  German  Empire  was  created  in  1871.  The  pecu- 
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liar  qualities  of  the  authoritarian  Prussian  Government  were  im 
printed  on  its  less  powerful  neighbors  and  came  to  be  looked  on 
as  characteristic  of  German  governmental  traditions. 

Its  first  great  ruler,  Frederick  William  (1640-88),  known  as 
the  Great  Elector,  created  an  efficient  administration,  with  all  offi 
cials  dependent  on  him.  He  established  a  productive  tax  system 
and  a  central  treasury  which  permitted  him  to  control  the  dis 
bursement  of  funds  for  the  development  of  centrally  controlled 
justice,  road  and  canal  systems,  the  exploitation  of  forests  and 
mineral  resources,  and  the  building  of  a  large  professional  stand 
ing  army.  The  basic  principle  on  which  the  Prussian  Government 
operated  was  patriarchal  control  by  the  sovereign  of  the  citizen; 
the  state  became  all  powerful  and  the  individual's  interests  were 
subordinated  to  it. 

The  growth  of  a  powerful  state  bureaucracy  and  army,  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  landed  aristocracy  owing  its  position  to  the 
sovereign  (self-styled  the  King  in  Prussia  after  1700),  continued 
under  a  series  of  powerful  rulers  during  the  18th  century-  During 
this  period,  Prussia  entered  a  long  rivalry  with  Hapsburg  Austria 
for  hegemony  of  the  German  lands.  This  rivalry  ended  with  the 
defeat  of  Austria  in  1866  and  the  creation  of  the  Prusso-German 
Empire  in  1871. 

The  impact  of  Napoleon  and  the  revolutionary  ideas  which  he 
spread  throughout  Europe  provided  a  major  impetus  in  Germany 
for  the  introduction  of  a  new  era.  He  redrew  the  map  of  the 
western  German  lands  which  -he  conquered,  eliminating  many 
minor  states,  mainly  in  the  region  of  the  Rhine,  during  the  first 
years  of  the  19th  century.  In  1806,  Napoleon  joined  the  southern 
and  western  German  states  in  the  Confederation  of  the  Khine  and 
brought  about  the  demise  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  con 
stitutional,  legal,  and  administrative  reforms  which  he  fostered 
in  France  also  made  a  deep  impression  among  these  German  states, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  control  of  the  area  was  short  lived. 

Prussia,  too,  felt  the  influence  of  these  reforms.  Prostrated  by 
the  Napoleonic  armies,  the  Prussian  state  undertook  a  thorough 
reform  under  its  liberal  first  minister,  Baron  von  Stein.  Between 
1807  and  1814,  he  and  his  successors  ended  in  principle  the  feudal 
subordination  of  the  Prussian  peasants  and  the  restrictive  trade 
guild  system;  Stein  modernized  municipal  government  and  tried 
— unsuccessfully — to  institute  a  representative  government  which 
would  unite  all  the  German  lands  into  a  new  German  empire.  His 
reforms,  however,  did  not  meet  popular  demand  as  did  those  in 
France  and  England,,  but  amounted  to  a  "palace"  revolution  im 
posed  from  above  in  order  to  preserve  on  a  modern  basis  the 
authority  of  the  Prussian  state. 
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Stein's  constitutional  reforms  were  vitiated  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  of  1814-15.  His  vision  of  a  unified  German  nation  built  on 
a  constitutional  basis  was  destroyed  by  the  ultraconservative  Aus 
trian  representative  Metternich,  who  dominated  the  Congress. 
Metternich  succeeded  in  restoring  the  18th-century  absolutist 
spirit  in  the  German  lands.  His  tool  was  the  German  Confedera 
tion,  a  grouping  of  39  sovereign  states  which  emerged  from  the 
Congress  under  the  permanent  presidency  of  the  Austrian  Em 
peror.  Several  of  these  states — with  the  exception  of  Prussia — 
granted  constitutions  during  the  next  decade,  but  they  represented 
gracious  gifts  from  the  monarchs  rather  than  the  product  of 
popular  action ;  they  proved  virtually  impotent  as  sources  of  power 
for  representative  bodies.  Because  of  its  weakness,  the  German 
Confederation  could  be  employed  as  an  agency  for  frustrating  all 
the  liberalizing  and  nationalist  tendencies  aroused  or  reinforced 
among  many  Germans  by  the  French  Revolution. 

German  liberals  were  by  no  means  inactive  during  these  years. 
Combining  their  belief  in  constitutionalism  with  a  powerful  drive 
toward  national  unification,  they  continued  to  write  and  agitate, 
despite  official  suppression  in  the  various  German  states.  They 
were  a  varied  group  including  bureaucrats  and  aristocrats  as  well 
as  academicians.  Although  prevented  from  uniting  as  a  political 
party  by  their  own  differences  and  by  the  division  of  Germany, 
they  effected  what  was  perhaps  the  nearest  German  approach  in 
the  19th  century  to  a  marriage  between  the  ideals  of  the  Enlighten 
ment  and  the  demands  of  practical  politics.  The  extent  of  their 
popular  support  was  revealed  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
revolutionary  example  of  Paris  spread  throughout  Germany  in 
1848,  winning  preliminary  successes  even  in  the  capitals  of  au 
thoritarian  rule,  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

The  liberals  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  revolutionary 
zeal  to  procure  the  election  of  a  German  national  constituent  assem 
bly,  known  as  the  Frankfurt  Assembly,  to  which  delegates  from 
all  over  Germany  were  elected,  most  of  them  liberal  intellectuals. 
Tormented  by  the  threat  of  outright  radicalism  which  soon  began 
to  frighten  away  their  bourgeois  supporters,  the  parliamentary 
delegates  formed  political  parties,  established  a  provisional  all- 
German  government,  and  struggled  to  create  a  constitution.  The 
constitution  provided  for  a  federal  state  with  an  emperor  as  the 
chief  executive,  supported  by  ministers  responsible  to  a  bicameral 
parliament.  The  parliament  would  consist  of  an  upper  house, 
representing  the  member  states,  and  a  lower  house,  elected  by  uni 
versal,  secret,  direct,  male  suffrage.  An  extensive  section  on  the 
"Fundamental  Rights  of  the  German  People"  approximated  the 
liberalism  of  the  Western  democracies. 
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By  the  time  the  constitutional  draft  was  circulated,  however, 
conservative  reaction  to  the  revolution  had  swept  both  Prussia 
and  Austria.  Taking  advantage  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
German  states  were  guarding  their  own  prerogatives  against  the 
centralist  encroachments  foreseen  in  the  Frankfurt  constitution, 
the  Prussian  King  killed  the  whole  project  by  refusing  to  accept 
the  role  of  German  Emperor  proffered  him  by  the  commoners 
making  up  the  Assembly.  The  liberal  goals  of  parliamentarianism 
and  constitutionalism  were  again  defeated;  national  unity  was 
once  more  postponed. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime,  the -German  Confedera 
tion  was  restored  as  a  compromise  between  the  demands  by  Prus 
sia  and  Austria  for  hegemony.  Lingering  effects  of  the  revolu 
tion  were  seen  in  the  provision  of  state  constitutions  granting 
representative  assemblies,  but  with  extremely  limited  powers.  A 
constitution  was  granted  even  in  Prussia,  in  which  two  houses 
shared  the  legislative  power  with  the  King.  The  upper  house 
consisted  of  the  hereditary  nobility  and  representatives  appointed 
by  the  King.  The  lower  house  was  elected  by  a  three-class  fran 
chise  which  reflected  the  strict  Prussian  social  hierarchy.  The 
handful  of  rich  individuals  who  paid  one-third  of  the  taxes  in  their 
constituencies  were  given  one-third  of  the  seats;  the  relatively 
small  group  which  paid  the  second  third  of  the  taxes  received  a 
third  of  the  representation,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
paid  the  remainder  of  the  taxes  were  represented  by  the  final  third. 
The  .system  assured  the  monarch  of  a  conservative  bastion  against 
the  progressive  elements  of  the  population.  This  restrictive  prac 
tice  continued  until  World  War  I. 

Despite  the  antiliberal  character  of  this  constitutional  system, 
the  lower  house  fell  under  the  control  of  the  liberals  in  1858.  It 
capitalized  on  its  limited  power  over  finances  to  block  the  King's 
efforts  to  increase  the  army  and  so  precipitated  a  parliamentary 
impasse. 

At  this  point,  the  King  summoned  Otto  von  Bismarck,  born  of 
an  old  aristocratic  (Junker)  family,  to  be  first  minister.  His  goal 
was  to  promote  the  greatness  of  Prussia  through  the  development 
of  its  army  and  through  subtle  diplomacy,  to  preserve  the  auto 
cratic  nature  of  its  government  against  the  pressures  of  the  liber 
als,  and  to  unite  Germany  under  Prussian  hegemony.  He  was 
willing — if  not  anxious — to  govern  unconstitutionally  in  order  to 
gain  his  aims  without  the  interference  of  the  popular  representa 
tives  in  parliament  whom  he  despised.  During  his  30  years  in 
office,  Bismarck  made  a  deep  imprint  on  the  German  constitutional 
system.  He  united 'Germany,  established  a  conservative  constitu 
tion  which  preserved  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Prussian  King 
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and  Ms  Prime  Minister,  and  kept  the  liberalizing:  forces  at  bay. 
The  Second  Reich,  also  known  as  the  Prusso-German  Empire,  was 
largely  his  creation. 

Constitutional  System  of  the  Second  Reich  (1871-1918) 

The  Second  Reich  was  a  federation  of  autonomous  German 
states  dominated  by  Prussia  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting-) .  The 
constituent  states  were  represented  in  the  upper  house  of  the  two- 
house  legislature,  the  Bundesrat  (Federal  Council),  whose  mem 
bers  could  do  no  more  than  record  the  instructions  of  their  state's 
government.  Of  the  15  states  within  the  Reich,  Prussia  had  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  votes,  17  out  of  a  total  of  58,  and  was 
able  to  glean  a  number  of  additional  votes  through  its  decisive 
influence  over  several  of  the  smaller  states.  Since  the  Bundesrat 
was  given  a  near  monopoly  over  legislative  initiative,  Prussia  con 
trolled  the  legislative  process  of  the  Reich.  It  also  had  an  absolute 
veto  over  constitutional  changes  and  over  matters  concerned  with 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  federal  government's  commercial  monopo 
lies,  customs,  and  other  questions  of  importance  to  the  Reich  as  a 
whole. 

Prussia  also  dominated  the  Reich  through  the  constitutional  pro 
vision  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  ex  officio  Emperor  of  the 
Reich,  and  that  the  Prussian  first  minister,  appointed  by  the  King, 
should  act  as  President  of  the  Bundesrat.  By  custom,  he  was  also 
Chancellor  (Prime  Minister)  of  the  Reich.  The  Emperor  was 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  both  Prussia  and  the 
Reich. 

The  constituent  states  controlled  internal  administration  and 
the  enforcement  of  Reich  legislation  in  their  territories,  and  legis 
lated  their  own  financial,  educational,  and  cultural  affairs.  The 
Reich  assumed  control  of  foreign  and  general  economic  affairs,  and 
established  uniform  currency,  weights  and  measures,  criminal  and 
civil  law. 

The  Chancellor  was  responsible  only  to  the  Emperor.  In  addi 
tion  to  his  executive  powers,  he  also  assumed  the  right  of  intro 
ducing  legislation  within  the  Bundesrat.  His  ministers  acted  as 
heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  and  were 
responsible  only  to  him.  Bismarck's  strong  personality  led  him 
to  take  not  only  all  the  extensive  powers  which  the  Constitution 
vested  in  him  as  Chancellor,  but  also  to  frustrate  the  powers  which 
it  gave  to  the  other  governing  organs. 

The  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  the  Reichstag,  was  elected 
by  universal,  secret,  male  suffrage.  Constitutionally  empowered  to 
act  as  a  legislative  organ,  its  role  was  limited  by  the  right  given 
the  Bundesrat  to  initiate  legislation.  In  fact,  the  Reichstag  was 
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primarily  a  deliberative  body.  It  was  guaranteed  the  right  to  sit 
regularly  and  its  members  were  protected  by  law  from  proscu- 
tion  for  views  they  expressed  at  its  sessions.  Only  slowly — and 
not  really  until  after  the  death  of  Bismarck — was  it  able  to  gain 
control  over  the  army  budget,  which  absorbed  90  percent  of  the 
total  Keich  budget.  Only  after  1906  could  it  levy  taxes  directly; 
before  then,  the  Reich  depended  on  contributions  from  the  states. 

During  the  Bismarck  period,  the  Chancellor  was  able  to  exert 
sufficient  pressure  on  the  Reichstag  to  obtain  a  sure  majority  for 
his  program,  despite  the  resistance  of  the  liberal  elements,  which 
were  badly  split  among  a  number  of  parties.  He  was  forced  at 
times,  however,,  to  make  some  concessions  to  the  liberals,  and 
these  ultimately  increased  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  Reichstag, 
but  never  to  the  extent  of  threatening  executive  control  and  the 
conservative  nature  of  the  Reich. 

Within  the  Empire,  sovereignty  belonged  to  the  rulers  of  the 
constituent  states  and  not  to  the  German  people.  The  subordina 
tion  of  the  individual  to  the  state  was  further  reflected  in  the  total 
absence  of  any  delineation  of  fundamental  rights  in  the  Con 
stitution. 

As  the  first  government  of  si  unified  Germany,  the  Second  Reich 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  average  German's  understanding  of 
the  governmental  process.  It  continued  the  centuries-old  Prussian 
tradition  of  allowing  the  citizen  little  voice  in  the  government, 
and  it  strengthened  the  view  that  the  citizen  should  yield  to  the 
dictates  of  a  state  which  assumed  patriarchal  direction  of  his  in 
terests.  Parliament  could  not  attract  the  most  talented  individuals, 
who  preferred  to  enter  the  civil  service,  the  army,  and  commercial 
enterprises. 

Bismarck  personified  the  executive  power  in  the  Second  Reich, 
and  as  long  as  he  remained  Chancellor  the  highly  centralized  sys 
tem  operated  effectively.  After  he  resigned  in  1890— as  a  result  of 
profound  disagreement  with  the  new  Emperor — however,  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Reich  became  apparent.  Without  the  strong 
leadership  which  Bismarck  had  provided,  the  executive  found  its 
control  over  the  legislature,  particularly  over  the  Reichstag,  threat 
ened  by  increasing  demands  by  the  people's  representatives  for  a 
greater  voice  in  the  government.  Party  splits  became  dangerously 
wide  and  deep. 

The  arbitrary  and  chauvinistic  Emperor  William  II  pressed  his 
expansionist  ambitions  despite  opposition  in  the  Reichstag.  Dur 
ing  the  latter  period  of  World  War  I,  the  Reich  fell  under  the 
military  dictatorship  of  General  Erich  Ludendorff.  As  Germany 
moved  toward  defeat  in  1918,  Ludendorff  belatedly  agreed  to  in 
troduce  constitutional  reforms  which  would  have  led  toward  true 
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parliamentary  democracy,  but  surrender  to  the  Allies  and  a  Social 
Democratic  revolution  cut  short  his  tenure  and  destroyed  the  Reich 
(see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) . 

The  Weimar  Republic 

In  1918,  the  country  was  suddenly  thrown  directly  from  the 
authoritarianism  of  the  Second  Reich  into  the  attempts  at  direct 
democracy  pressed  by  the  revolutionaries.  The  Emperor  abdicated 
in  early  November  1918,  and  a  Council  of  People's  Commissars, 
approved  by  the  revolutionaries,  was  named  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  state.  The  Social  Democrats  who  dominated  this  council  were 
faced,  as  their  predecessors  had  been  in  the  1848  revolution,  by 
the  threat  of  a  more  radical  social  revolution,  in  this  case  by  the 
Communist  Spartacists  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  The 
Social  Democrats  felt  obliged  to  call  on  the  army  for  support  to 
quell  the  threat,  and  therefore  the  conservative  military  high  com 
mand  retained  a  leading  position  in  postwar  republican  Germany, 
despite  its  close  association  with  the  Reich  and  its  defeat  in  the 
war. 

The  National  Constituent  Assembly  was  elected  by  direct,  secret 
suffrage  in  January  1919.  For  the  first  time,  seats  were  appor 
tioned  to  the  many  political  parties  according  to  the  principle  of 
proportional  representation,  and,  also  for  the  first  time,  women 
had  the  vote.  The  Assembly,  which  met  in  Weimar  to  create  the 
framework  for  the  new  republican  government,  was  controlled  by 
a  coalition  of  moderate  lef  twing  parties  in  which  the  Social  Demo 
crats  predominated.  Under  their  influence,  the  Constitution  of 
the  Weimar  Republic  was  "the  most  liberal  of  all  constitutions," 
but  one  whose  very  liberality  introduced  fatal  weaknesses  which 
were  exploited  by  the  Republic's  enemies  to  destroy  it. 

The  Weimar  Constitution  established  a  federal,  republican,  par 
liamentary  democracy.  The  two-house  legislature  was  retained, 
but  the  Reichstag  representing  the  sovereign  German  people  was 
made  the  more  important  legislative  chamber.  Elected  by  univer 
sal  suffrage  and  on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation  for 
4-year  periods,  the  Reichstag  had  not  only  nearly  unlimited  legis 
lative  power  but  control  of  the  whole  Government,  whose  officials 
were  made  individually  and  collectively  responsible  to  it.  The 
upper  house  (House  of  States  or  Reichsrat) ,  which  represented 
the  constituent  states  (Lander) ,  lost  most  of  the  extensive  powers 
it  had  enjoyed  under  the  Second  Reich.  Its  members  were  empow 
ered  only  to  vote  according  to  the  direction  of  the  state  govern 
ments,  and  the  Reichsrat  was  given  only  a  delaying  veto  over  the 
action  of  the  Reichstag.  Prussia  had  40  percent  of  the  66  seats 
but  was  prevented  from  controlling  the  actions  of  the  Reichsrat. 
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The  Government  was  headed  by  a  Chancellor,  who  normally  was 
chosen  from  the  leadership  of  the  most  powerful  party  in  the 
Reichstag,  established  a  legislative  program  for  consideration  of 
the  Reichstag,  administered  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  assumed 
certain  executive  responsibilities.  The  President  of  the  Republic, 
elected  by  a  plebescite  of  all  the  people  for  a  7-year  term,  acted  as 
chief  of  state  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces.  His 
powers  were  limited  by  the  Constitution,  but  he  was  given  one 
singularly  important  right;  that  of  dissolving  the  Reichstag  and 
governing  by  decree  in  case  of  emergency  (art.  48) . 

The  Weimar  Constitution  included  the  most  far-reaching  elabo 
ration  of  individual  rights  of  any  constitution  in  the  world  up  to 
that  time.  In  addition  to  the  fundamental  civil  and  political  rights 
— including  the  freedoms  of  belief  and  expression,  equality  before 
the  law,  and  personal  liberties — the  Constitution  outlined  nu 
merous  social  reforms,  including  the  possibility  of  the  nationaliza 
tion  of  industries,  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  right 
of  workers  to  participate  in  the  regulation  of  economic  issues. 
These  rights  were  limited,  however,  by  the  fact  that  they  lacked 
the  force  of  law  before  the  courts  and  by  the  provision  that  the 
President  could  abrogate  them  in  time  of  emergency. 

During  its  short  life,  the  Weimar  Republic  was  beset  by  crisis 
after  crisis.  The  economic  crises  of  the  1920's  encouraged  dis 
content  among  large  segments  of  the  population  and  created  a 
fertile  ground  for  the  growth  of  extremist  political  groups  which 
tried  to  subvert  the  Government.  Both  the  National  Socialists 
(Nazis)  and  Communists  gained  strength,  until  by  1930  they  were 
the  second  and  third  largest  parties  in  the  Reichstag.  Democratic 
principles  were  not  deeply  rooted  among  the  people,  who  were  used 
to  authoritarian  government.  Many  became  impatient  with  the 
fumbling  efforts  of  the  Government  to  solve  the  critical  problems 
and  were  susceptible  to  demagogic  appeals  by  both  the  extremes. 
The  Nazis  in  particular  were  able  to  exploit  popular  disaffection 
with  the  regime,  which  had  been  forced  to  accept  the  harsh  terms 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  to  promise  a  people  sensitive  about 
their  defeat  the  restoration  of  German  greatness. 

In  1933,  after  President  von  Hindenburg,  Germany's  World  War 
I  military  hero,  had  tried  the  constitutional  and  some  unconstitu 
tional  means  to  handle  the  crisis  which  had  brought  Germany  to 
the  brink  of  internal  chaos,  he  called  on  Adolf  Hitler,  leader  of 
the  strongest  party  in  the  Reichstag,  to  form  a  new  government 
In  March  1933,  Hitler  forced  the  Reichstag  to  pass  the  Enabling 
Act,  which  gave  him  full  governing  authority  and  which  he  used 
to  destroy  the  Weimar  Republic. 
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The  Nazi  Era 

The  Weimar  Constitution  was  not  legally  annulled  by  the  Nazis 
during  the  12  years  of  their  totalitarian  dictatorship.  Most  of  the 
governing  organs  remained  in  being,  but  were  so  altered  that  the 
constitutional  system  was  rendered  a  monstrous  parody.  All  power 
rested  with  the  National  Socialist  Party  led  by  a  group  of  fanatical 
leaders  who  recognized  Adolf  Hitler  as  their  Fiihrer  (leader) .  The 
Nazis  destroyed  the  rule  of  law  and  replaced  it  with  a  system  of 
arbitrary  administration  and  justice  which  was  in  fact  the  exten 
sion  of  Hitler's  charismatic  leadership.  The  principle  of  this  sys 
tem  was  that  Hitler  represented  the  omnipotence  of  the  German 
state,  to  which  all  individuals  must  subordinate  themselves,  and 
that  in  this  role  he  could  do  no  wrong  nor  could  he  brook  any 
restrictions  on  his  total  power.  Hitler's  political  dogma  as  ex 
pressed  in  Mem  Kampf  included  a  mystical  belief  in  the  superiority 
of  the  so-called  "Aryan  Germans'*  and  a  boundless  hatred  of  other 
"races,"  particularly  the  Jews  and  Slavs. 

During  its  first  6  months  in  power,  the  Nazi  leadership  used  the 
Enabling  Act  to  eliminate  all  possible  sources  of  opposition.  It 
outlawed  all  political  parties  except  the  National  Socialists  and 
dissolved  all  trade  unions  and  cooperative  societies,  replacing  them 
with  Nazi  organizations  aimed  at  controlling  the  people.  It  sub 
stituted  the  plebiscite  for  the  normal  legislative  process,  although 
the  Reichstag  continued  to  function  as  a  one-party,  rubberstamp 
body  to  "legalize"  measures  already  in  effect  by  dictatorial  fiat, 
When  Hindenburg  died  in  August  1934,  Hitler  assumed  the  presi 
dency  and  then  appealed  to  the  German  people  through  a  plebiscite 
to  give  legal  sanction  to  his  unconstitutional  step. 

The  national  Government  was  transformed  into  a  personal 
agency  of  the  Fiihrer.  Hitler  took  direct  control  over  all  govern 
mental  departments,  the  civil  service,  the  armed  forces,  and  the 
police.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  his  subordi 
nates  within  the  National  Socialist  Party,  and  through  the  party 
over  all  Germans.  The  Gestapo  (the  Nazi  secret  police)  and  the 
SS  (elite  Nazi  guards)  were  ubiquitous  and  used  terror  to  an  un 
precedented  extent  to  control  the  population  in  the  interests  of  the 
party  and  the  state. 

The  Nazis  abrogated  the  principle  of  judicial  review  of  adminis 
trative  actions  by  exempting  acts  of  the  Gestapo — and  in  effect 
nearly  all  executive  and  administrative  acts — from  appeal  to  the 
courts.  The  citizen  could  appeal  only  to  the  same  authority  which 
had  rendered  the  decision.  The  rule  of  law,  which  had  begun  under 
Weimar  Republic  to  take  root,  was  emasculated  by  basing  the 
criminal  code  on  the  "sound  feeling  of  the  people"  as  expressed 
through  Nazi  dogma.  Judges  were  forced  to  take  an  oath  of  per- 
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sonal  allegiance  to  Hitler.  A  special  court,  the  Volksgericht  (Peo 
ple's  Court)  was  established  to  deal  with  antistate  acts.  Its  judges 
were  not  required  to  have  any  legal  training  and  in  fact  meted 
out  party  justice. 

The  federal  principle  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  Second 
Reich  and  the  Weimar  Republic  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  uni 
tary  state.  The  Land  governments  were  placed  under  the  control 
of  national  governors  responsible  directly  to  the  Fiihrer,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  was  authorized  to  interfere  directly  in  local 
affairs.  In  1934,  the  Land  diets  were  abolished  and  their  powers 
transferred  to  the  Reich  government.  Subsequently,  as  new  terri 
tory  was  integrated  into  the  Reich,  it  also  became  part  of  the  uni 
tary  structure. 

The  old  ruling  class — including  bureaucrats,  military  officers, 
and  industrialists — acceded  to  the  dictatorship,  the  abrogation  of 
the  rule  of  law,  and  the  suspension  of  politics.  Underground  op 
position  to  the  Nazi  regime  consisted  largely  of  churchmen  and 
Socialists  who  continued  to  struggle  secretly  against  the  final  con 
solidation  of  Nazi  control.  The  most  publicized  opposition  to  Hitler 
was  that  of  a  part  of  the  German  high  command  which,  disaffected 
by  Hitler's  ill-conceived  military  adventures,  conspired  unsuccess 
fully  in  1944  to  assassinate  the  Nazi  leaders  and  take  over  the 
Government  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Settings;  ch.  24,  Subversive 
Potentialities) .  No  other  resistance  of  comparable  scope  or  poten 
tial  is  known  to  have  existed.  For  the  most  part  the  German 
people,  used  to  subordinating  the  individual  to  the  state,  yielded 
to  the  thought  control  and  police  terror  of  their  Nazi  masters. 
They  supported  the  elements  of  the  Nazi  program  which  promised 
a  higher  living  standard  and  the  restoration  of  national  glory,  and 
they  tried  to  ignore  the  inhuman  actions  of  the  police. 

Interregnum:  The  Occupation  Regimes 

Defeat  in  World  War  II  ended  the  Nazi  era.  Germany  was  pros 
trate,  and  effective  government  disappeared  at  all  levels.  The  lead 
ers  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
evolved  their  policy  for  postwar  Germany  during  a  number  of 
conferences  culminating  at  Potsdam  in  July  and  August  of  1945. 
They  established  three  occupation  zones — later  increased  to  four 
by  the  granting  of  a  zone  to  France — each  of  which  was  to  be 
governed  separately.  Berlin  was  also  divided  into  four  occupa 
tion  sectors  under  inter-Allied  control.  It  was  intended  that  a 
centralized  administration  would  be  gradually  created  under  four- 
power  Allied  Control  Council  supervision.  Reparations  and  inter 
nal  supply  questions  were  to  be  coordinated  among  the  occupiers 
on  the  basis  of  unanimous  agreement. 
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Disagreement  between  the  Western  Allies  and  the  Soviet  Union 
quickly  became  apparent  over  the  basic  Issues  of  the  form  which 
postwar  German  social,  economic,  and  political  systems  should 
assume.  By  early  1948,  the  split  between  East  and  West  had  de 
veloped  to  the  point  where  compromise  could  not  be  negotiated, 
and  each  side  began  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  development 
of  a  German  government  within  its  occupation  zone  oriented  to 
ward  its  own  political  philosophy, 

West  Germany 

The  Western  Allies  approached  the  problem  of  restoring  Ger 
many  as  a  viable,  responsible,  sovereign  state  from  different  view 
points.  The  U.S.  occupation  forces  aimed  at  starting  the  develop 
ment  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  from  the  people.  Its 
ultimate  goal  was  a  federal  German  state  in  which  power  would 
be  shared  between  local  and  national  authorities.  The  British 
were  in  favor  of  a  unitary  German  state  and  emphasized  the  need 
for  far-reaching  social  reforms.  The  French  wanted  to  keep  Ger 
many  as  weak  as  possible  and  opposed  all  efforts  of  their  partners 
to  develop  a  central  German  administration.  All  three  powers 
agreed  on  the  necessity  of  screening  all  public  officials  to  prevent 
former  Nazis  from  finding  places  in  the  embryonic  German  admin 
istration.  The  denazification  program  was  only  partially  success 
ful,  however,  and  the  confusion  which  attended  it  damaged  the 
prestige  of  the  Allied  occupation  forces  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans 
and  made  many  of  them  reluctant  to  participate  in  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  German  political  life. 

Local  government  revived  first  under  military  government  con 
trol  in  each  of  the  occupation  zones.  The  Allies  reconstituted  the 
Lander  as  the  largest  governmental  division  within  each  zone. 
By  the  fall  of  1945,  town  and  city  councils  and  Land  diets  had 
been  elected  in  most  parts  of  the  Western  zones.  Although  it  was 
more  difficult  to  revive  the  administration  at  higher  levels,  in  the 
U.S.  Zone  the  Council  of  States  (Landerrat)  was  functioning  by 
the  end  of  1945  to  cope  with  matters  beyond  the  power  of  the  local 
organs.  Similar  progress  was  made  in  the  British  and,  somewhat 
more  slowly,  in  the  French  Zones. 

In  mid-1946,  the  American  occupation  authorities  proposed  to 
unify  the  Western  Zones  economically.  The  French  refused,  but 
in  the  British  and  American  Zones  economic  cooperation  began  to 
quicken  the  pace  of  German  recovery.  In  the  summer  of  1947,  the 
two  zones  united  politically  as  well  and  by  February  1948  the 
French  were  persuaded  of  the  advisability  of  joining  in  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  West  German  state. 
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East  Germany 

The  Soviet  occupation  authorities-  were  confronted  in  their  zone 
by  conditions  very  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the  West— a  total 
breakdown  of  German  administration  and  the  need  to  revive  the 
most  basic  economic  processes.  In  some  respects,  the  Communists 
were  able  to  overcome  these  obstacles  more  rapidly  than  did  their 
Western  counterparts,  for  they  established  reforms  by  fiat  with 
little  concern  for  the  effect  on  the  ultimate  restoration  of  authority 
to  the  Germans.  They  were,  for  example,  already  prepared  in 
July  1945  to  form  central  administrative  organs  for  the  entire 
Soviet  Zone.  The  speed  with  which  they  built  up  a  German  politi 
cal  system  is  explained  in  part  by  their  pragmatic  approach  to 
personnel  matters.  In  some  cases,  they  entirely  disregarded  an 
individual's  political  past  if  they  needed  one  with  his  professional 
qualifications.  Many  former  Nazis  found  positions  in  the  Soviet 
administration,  although  they  were  constantly  in  danger  of  being 
purged  whenever  they  were  no  longer  useful. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Soviet  forces  were  involved  in 
contradictory  policies  for  their  zone.  The  drive  for  reparations,  at 
first  a  paramount  consideration,  was  in  conflict  with  their  slowly 
emerging  plan  to  sovietize  East  Germany.  The  reparations  drive 
was  only  gradually  abandoned,  and  the  two  policies  existed  side  by 
side  until  well  after  the  founding  of  the  East  German  state.  Only 
after  1948,  when  the  Soviet  Union  had  given  up  its  hope  of  bring 
ing  all  of  Germany  into  the  Soviet  orbit  in  the  immediate  future, 
did  the  occupation  government  turn  its  full  energies  to  the  creation 
of  a  German  satellite. 

The  central  administrative  units  formed  in  the  latter  half  of 
1945  were  agencies  of  the  Soviet  military  administration.  They 
also  represented  the  nucleus  of  a  centralizing  tendency  which  was 
to  become  more  marked  as  the  U.S.S.R.  evolved  a  political  pattern 
for  East  Germany.  By  forming  them  early  the  Soviet  leaders  un 
doubtedly  hoped  to  make  them  the  model  for  the  expected  all- 
German  administration.  Provincial  governments  were  also 
formed,  but  they  were  gradually  overshadowed  by  the  expanding 
functions  of  central  administration. 

The  trend  toward  centralization  was  reinforced  by  the  amalga 
mation  of  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party  with  the  Com 
munist  Party  to  form  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  (Sozialistische 
Einheitspartei  Deutschlands — SED),  wholly  dependent  upon  So 
viet  authorities  but  with  the  external  trappings  of  an  indigenous 
political  movement.  Both  the  central  administration  and  the  SED, 
in  striving  to  effect  Soviet  objectives,  lost  popular  support  because 
they  were  associated  with  such  unpopular  Soviet  measures  as  the 
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1948  Berlin  Blockade  and  the  subjugation  of  provincial  autonomy 
in  favor  of  centralization, 

LAW  OF  THE  OF  GERMANY 

Origins 

In  February  1948,  the  French  acceded  to  the  British-American 
position  on  the  creation  of  a  West  German  government.  The  occu 
pation  powers  then  instructed  the  German  administrators  of  the 
Lander  in  the  Western  Zones  to  call  a  constituent  assembly — 

...  to  draft  a  democratic  constitution  which,  will  establish  for  the 
participating  states  a  governmental  structure  of  federal  type  which  is 
best  adapted  to  the  eventual  reestablishment  of  German  unity  at  present 
disrupted,  and  which  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  participating  states, 
provide  adequate  central  authority,  and  contain  guarantees  of  individual 
rights  and  freedoms. 

These  instructions  made  clear  the  Allied,  particularly  the  Amer 
ican,  insistence  on  a  federal  form  of  government  in  which  the  power 
of  the  Lander  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  revival  of  the  ex 
treme  centralization  experienced  under  the  Nazis.  The  fact  that 
land  constitutions  had  already  been  written  in  the  United  States 
and  French  Zones  and  that  Land  governments  were  operating  in 
all  Western  Zones  strengthened  the  Allied  hand  in  this  matter.  The 
instructions  also  stressed  the  Allied  requirement  that  the  constitu 
tion  should  contain  firm  guarantees  against  a  revival  of  the  Nazi 
disregard  for  human  rights. 

The  ministers-president  of  the  Lander,  afraid  that  they  would  be 
held  responsible  for  perpetuating  the  division  of  Germany,  re 
quested  that  a  constituent  assembly  be  named  instead  the  Parlia 
mentary  Council  and  that  the  resultant  document  should  be  called 
a  Basic  Law  (Grundgesetz)  rather  than  a  constitution.  These 
changes  were  intended  to  emphasize  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
governing  document  and  to  leave  open  the  question  of  ultimate 
reunification  of  East  and  West  Germany.  Granted  these  conces 
sions,  the  German  administrators  called  on  the  Land  diets  to  select 
delegates  to  the  Parliamentary  Council.  The  selection  was  made  to 
reflect  party  strengths  within  the  diets. 

The  65-member  Parliamentary  Council  met  in  Bonn  on  Septem 
ber  1, 1948,  and  chose  Konrad  Adenauer,  chairman  of  the  conserva 
tive  Christian  Democratic  Union  in  North  Rhine-Westphalia,  to  act 
as  chairman.  The  Christian  Democrats  and  Social  Democrats 
(Socialists)  each  had  27  delegates.  The  liberals,  Free  Democrats, 
with  five  delegates,  held  the  balance.  The  main  points  of  issue  con 
cerned  the  division  of  power  between  the  federal  and  the  Land 
governments  and  the  economic  system.  The  Social  Democrats 
wanted  a  strong  central  government  and  a  Socialist  economy;  the 
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Christian  Democrats  supported  more  power  to  the  Land  govern 
ments  and  a  free-enterprise  economy.  The  Free  Democrats  decided 
the  issues  by  siding  with  the  Social  Democrats  on  the  governmental 
question  and  with  the  Christian  Democrats  on  the  economic  matter. 

The  Council  presented  a  draft  basic  law  to  the  Allied  military 
governors  in  March  1949.  By  May  the  differences  between  the 
Allies  and  Germans  on  details  of  the  draft  were  ironed  out,  and  the 
occupation  authorities  approved  the  Basic  Law.  Officially  adopted 
by  the  Parliamentary  Council  on  May  8,  the  Law  was  ratified  by 
all  the  Land  diets  except  Bavaria's,  which  objected  to  the  amount 
of  power  given  the  federal  government  but  accepted  the  jurisdic- 
tion^of  the  Law.  It  was  promulgated  on  May  225  1949,  and  by 
September  the  organs  of  the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany  were 
in  operation. 

The  Basic  Law  draws  heavily  on  the  Weimar  Constitution  and  on 
the  constitutions  of  the  various  Lander  as  precedents.  The  Lander 
in  the  American  and  French  zones  had  established  constitutions 
during  1946  and  1947.  These  constitutions  differed  in  details  ac 
cording  to  the  philosophies  of  the  occupying  powers,  but  all  re 
flected  the  principles  of  Weimar.  The  Lander  in  the  British  Zone 
did  not  promulgate  constitutions  until  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Republic,  but  they  followed  the  same  general  pattern. 
All  the  Land  constitutions  provide  for  a  legislature  (diet)  popularly 
elected  by  some  form  of  proportional  representation.  All  provide 
for  the  election  of  the  executive  by  the  legislature  for  a  fixed  term 
and  for  an  independent  judiciary  empowerd  to  review  legislation. 
All  include  extensive  lists  of  fundamental  human  rights  based  on 
that  of  the  Weimar  Constitution. 

Even  though  they  granted  the  Germans  the  right  to  govern 
themselves,  the  Allies  reserved  to  themselves  certain  sovereign 
powers.  In  the  Occupation  Statute,  promulgated  on  May  12,  1949, 
the  Allies  maintained  the  right  of  general  supervision  of  German 
administration  and  legislation,  the  power  to  execute  and  decartel- 
ization  and  demilitarization  policies,  control  over  German  foreign 
trade  and  relations,  and  the  right  to  preserve  the  position  of  the 
occupation  forces.  The  reservation  of  these  powers  caused  less 
animosity  among  the  Germans  than  had  been  feared  and  proved 
more  temporary  than  expected.  The  Occupation  Statute  was  abol 
ished  in  May  1955  when  the  Allies  granted  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  full  sovereignty  and  a  place  in  the  community  of  nations. 

Provisions 

The  intent  of  its  f ramers  that  the  Basic  Law  should  be  consid 
ered  merely  as  a  stopgap  measure  pending  the  ultimate  reunifica 
tion  of  Germany  is  made  clear  in  the  Preamble,  which  states  that 
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the  German  people  in  the  West  German  Lander  have  enacted  the 
Basic  Law  "for  a  transitional  period"  and  "on  behalf  of  those 
Germans  to  whom  participation  was  denied."  It  calls  on  "the  entire 
German  people  ...  to  achieve  by  free  self-determination  the  unity 
and  freedom  of  Germany."  Article  146  reinforces  this  intention: 

This  Basic  Law  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  on  the  day  on  which  a  consti 
tution  adopted  by  a  free  decision  of  the  German  people  comes  into  force. 

The  founders  of  the  Federal  Republic  reacted  strongly  to  the 
chauvinism  of  the  Nazi  era  and  introduced  significant  internation 
alist  features  into  the  Basic  Law.  The  Preamble  states  that  West 
Germany  is  "animated  by  the  resolve  to  ...  serve  the  peace  of  the 
World  as  an  equal  partner  in  a  united  Europe."  To  this  end,  Article 
24  provides  that  "the  Federation  may,  by  legislation,  transfer 
sovereign  powers  to  international  institutions"  and  ".  .  .  may  join 
a  system  of  mutual  collective  security ;  in  so  doing  it  will  consent  to 
such  limitations  upon  its  sovereign  powers  as  will  bring  about  and 
secure  a  peaceful  and  lasting  order  in  Europe  and  among  the  na 
tions  of  the  world."  The  general  rules  of  international  law  form  a 
part  of  and  take  precedence  over  federal  law. 

Basic  Rights 

Like  the  Weimar  constitution,  the  Basic  Law  dedicated  the 
German  state  to  the  principles  that  sovereignty  rests  with  the 
people,  that  the  state  is  governed  by  the  rule  of  law,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  individual's  freedom  and  dignity  is  the  highest 
goal  of  the  state.  These  concepts  are  elucidated  in  the  first  19 
articles,  which  are  specifically  stated  to  "bind  the  legislature,  the 
executive  and  the  judiciary  as  directly  enforceable  law."  No  amend 
ment  of  these  basic  concepts  is  permitted  (art.  79).  Thus,  the 
Basic  Law  attempted  to  preclude  the  abrogation  of  its  own  prin 
ciples  which  occurred  under  the  Weimar  Constitution. 

The  rights  enumerated  include  equality  before  the  law ;  the  right 
of  free  speech,  assembly,  and  press ;  guarantees  of  religious  free 
dom  (an  elaborate  set  of  related  provisions  have  been  lifted 
verbatim  from  the  Weimar  Constitution  and  added  as  art.  140  to 
the  Basic  Law) ;  freedom  from  prejudice  based  on  race,  religion,  or 
political  beliefs ;  and  guarantees  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and 
family,  of  free  choice  of  profession,  of  the  right  to  form  associa 
tions,  of  property  rights,  and — -highly  significant  in  Germany — of 
conscientious  objection  to  military  service.  Article  18  provides  that 
persons  who  abuse  these  rights  to  attack  the  democratic  order 
forfeit  the  rights  for  their  own  protection.  But  the  next  article 
prevents  the  Government  from  infringing  the  essential  content 
(Wesensinhalt)  of  these  rights  and  provides  that  any  forfeiture 
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must  be  generally  applicable  and  not  confined  or  tailored  to  an 
individual  case, 

The  Federal  Principle 

Articles  20  to  37  define  the  federal  character  of  West  German 
Government.  Possibly  because  the  Lander  were  constituted  before 
the  Federation,  these  provisions  seem  largely  a  defense  of  federal 
power  against  possible  encroachment  by  provincial  particularism. 
Article  31,  for  example,  specifies  that  federal  law  overrides  Land 
law. 

The  Federal  Government  assumes  the  responsibility  of  guaran 
teeing  that  the  constitutional  order  of  the  Lander  conforms  to  the 
principals  of  the  Basic  Law.  The  Lander  constitutional  system 
"must  conform  to  the  principles  of  republican,  democratic  and 
social  government  based  on  the  rule  of  law  .  .  ."  and  the  people 
must  be  represented  by  a  body  chosen  in  "universal,  direct,  free, 
equal  and  secret  elections." 

The  legislative  competence  of  the  federal  and  Land  governments 
is  delineated  by  articles  70  through  74  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Federal  Government  exercises  exclusive  legislative  power  concern 
ing  foreign  affairs,  defense,  currency,  citizenship,  immigration,  and 
industrial  property  rights  and  copyrights.  It  exercises  concurrent 
legislative  powers  with  the  Lander  over  civil  and  criminal  law, 
refugees  and  expellees  affairs,  public  welfare,  war  reparations, 
labor  law,  nationalization  of  private  property,  promotion  of  the 
economy,  road  traffic,  motor  transport,  and  construction  and  main 
tenance  of  long  distance  highways  (see  ch.  20,  Structure  of 
Government) .  The  Lander  can  legislate  on  all  these  matters  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Government  has  not  already  acted 
on  them. 

The  residual  powers  of  the  Constitution  are  conferred  on  the 
Lander  "The  Lander  have  the  power  to  legislate  insofar  as  this 
Basic  Law  does  not  confer  legislative  powers  on  the  federation." 
Legislation  on  educational,  cultural,  and  religious  matters  is  thus 
the  responsibility  of  the  Lander  within  the  broad  social  provisions 
of  the  Basic  Law.  The  Federal  Government  is  not,  however,  spe 
cifically  prohibited  from  legislating  in  these  fields  as  well.  The 
Government  is  prohibited  from  altering  the  federal  character  of 
the  state. 

Organs  of  Federal  Authority 

West  Germany  has  a  cabinet  form  of  government  and  a  two- 
house  legislature.  The  cabinet  is  headed  by  the  Chancellor,  re 
sponsible  to  the  popularly  elected  lower  house  or  Bundestag.  The 
upper  house  or  Bundesrat,  representing  the  constituent  Lander, 
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has  limited  legislative  power.  Bundestag  deputies  are  elected  for 
a  4-year  term  by  universal,  direct,  free,  and  secret  ballot.  Deputies 
represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  German  people  rather  than 
any  geographic  segment  of  the  population.  Members  of  the 
Bundesrat  are  appointed  by  the  Lander  governments  and  must 
vote  in  a  bloc  according  to  instructions  received  from  the  Lander. 
The  Bundesrat  is  primarily  a  deliberative  body  whose  main  func 
tion  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Lander  against  federal 
encroachment. 

The  chief  of  state  is  the  Federal  President,  who  is  elected  by  a 
so-called  "Federal  Convention/'  comprising  the  members  of  the 
Bundestag  plus  an  equal  number  of  members  elected  by  the  Land 
diets.  Warned  by  Hindenburg's  use  of  his  extensive  powers  to 
alter  the  character  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  the  framers  of  the 
Basic  Law  severely  restricted  the  President's  powers  by  subordi 
nating  him  largely  to  the  initiative  of  the  Chancellor  and  by  elimi 
nating  his  direct  popular  mandate.  Although  the  presidency  is 
mainly  a  ceremonial  office,  the  statesmanship  of  the  first  President 
of  the  Republic,  Theodor  Heuss,  added  greatly  to  its  prestige  and 
to  the  weight  given  the  counsel  of  the  President. 

Executive  power  rests  with  the  Chancellor,  who  "determines, 
and  is  responsible  for,  general  policy/'  He  is  elected  by  and  re 
sponsible  to  the  Bundestag;  normally,  the  Chancellor  is  the  leader 
of  the  most  powerful  political  party  in  the  Bundestag.  Konrad 
Adenauer  became  Chancellor  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Bundestag 
in  August  1949  and  remained  in  office  in  1960.  Through  his  strong 
personality,  he  added  still  further  to  the  dominating  role  which  the 
Basic  Law  gave  to  the  position. 

The  crucial  relationship  within  this  constitutional  system  is  that 
prevailing  between  the  Chancellor  and  his  government  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Bundestag  on  the  other.  The  Basic  Law  carefully 
delineates  the  checks  with  which  each  can  balance  the  power  of 
the  other  without  encouraging  legislative  impasses  such  as  those 
which  haunted  the  German  Governments  under  Weimar.  The 
Chancellor's  chief  weapons  are  his  power  to  propose  to  the  Presi 
dent  the  dissolution  of  the  Bundestag  or  the  emergency  passage  of 
a  bill  with  only  Bundesrat  approval.  The  Bundestag  may  oust  the 
Chancellor  by  a  vote  of  "no-confidence"  but  must  agree  at  the  same 
time  on  a  successor  whose  policies  the  majority  accepts.  In  fact, 
the  Bundestag  tended  to  act  as  the  docile  supporter  of  Chancellor 
Adenauer's  policies  (see  ch.  20,  Structure  of  Government) . 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  includes  the  Federal 
Constitutional  Court,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  higher  federal  courts 
for  the  fields  of  ordinary,  administrative,  finance,  labor,  and  social 
jurisdiction  (see  ch.  20,  Structure  of  Government).  Judges  are 
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independent  of  executive  or  legislative  control  and  are  subject  to 
removal  only  for  malfeasance  and  in  accordance  with  legal  pro 
cedures.  The  Basic  Law  prohibits  ex  post  facto  laws,  double 
jeopardy,  and  capital  punishment.  The  concept  of  judicial  review 
of  legislative  acts  is  incorporated  in  a  German  Constitution  for  the 
first  time.  The  Constitutional  Court  is  the  ultimate  authority  on 
the  constitutionality  of  federal  and  Land  laws  and  is  the  arbiter  of 
disputes  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Lander  concern 
ing  the  compatibility  of  laws  and  the  mutual  obligations  attendant 
upon  the  execution  of  laws. 

The  Basic  Law  may  be  amended  only  by  "the  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Bundestag  and  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  of  the  Bundesrat." 

Since  all  of  Berlin  was  constituted  separately  from  the  four 
individual  zones  of  occupation,  West  Berlin  remained  formally  out 
side  the  Federal  Republic,  and  had  to  be  treated  differently.  More 
over,  the  Western  Powers  were  determined  to  retain  a  larger  voice 
in  Berlin's  affairs  because  of  its  precarious  situation  within  the 
Soviet  Zone.  Accordingly,  West  Berlin  was  represented  by  non- 
voting  delegates  to  the  Parliamentary  Council  and  was  granted  a 
similar  advisory  voice  in  the  Bundestag.  Its  own  constitutional 
development  began  during  the  Blockade,  when,  its  tenuous  Four- 
Power  control  ruptured  and  its  own  city  government  split,  the 
Allied  Kommandatura  in  Berlin  was  reconstituted  as  a  three-power 
occupation  authority.  This  body  then  adopted  the  proposed  con 
stitution  for  Berlin  which  had  been  vetoed  previously  by  the  Soviet 
member  of  the  Kommandatura. 

The  document  provided  for  a  system  not  unlike  that  of  the  city- 
states  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  It  is  parliamentary  in  form  with 
a  legislative  assembly  of  200  members  (73  of  these  seats  are  re 
served  for  the  Soviet  sector  and  therefore  vacant)  and  a  governing 
mayor,  elected  by  and  responsible,  with  his  appointed  cabinet,  to 
the  assembly.  The  occupation  powers  refused  to  sanction  Berlin's 
incorporation  into  the  Federal  Republic  as  a  Land  and,  in  general, 
reserved  a  larger  domain  of  supervision  in  Berlin  than  they  did  in 
West  Germany. 

Social  and  Economic  Provisions 

The  Basic  Law  enumerates  a  long  list  of  social  principles  in  its 
section  on  basic  rights  (art.  1  to  19)  and  in  article  140  concerning 
religious  institutions.  The  state  assumes  responsibility  for  pro 
tecting  the  institutions  of  marriage  and  family  through  special 
legislation.  It  recognizes  the  parents'  primary  responsibility  for 
the  upbringing  of  children  but  maintains  the  right  to  take  action 
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to  prevent  the  abuse  of  children.  Illegitimate  children  are  assured 
the  same  opportunities  and  social  status  as  legitimate  children. 

The  state  supervises  the  entire  education  system  but  grants  the 
right  of  private  schools  to  establish  as  long  as  they  do  not  promote 
the  segregation  of  pupils  according  to  the  economic  means  of  the 
parents  and  as  long  as  they  meet  state  minimum  requirements. 
Religious  education  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  state 
schools,  and  parents  may  decide  whether  they  want  their  children 
to  be  given  religious  instruction. 

Every  West  German  is  guaranteed  the  freedom  to  choose  his  own 
trade  or  profession,  his  place  of  work,  and  his  training.  The  state 
regulates  the  practice  of  trades  and  professions.  Forced  labor  may 
be  imposed  only  as  part  of  the  sentence  of  a  regular  court.  The 
state  protects  the  sanctity  of  religious  holidays  and  Sundays  as 
days  of  rest. 

The  right  to  form  associations  is  restricted  only  by  the  Criminal 
Code  and  by  the  prohibition  against  organizations  directed  against 
the  constitutional  order.  Political  parties  are  given  constitutional 
status  for  the  first  time  in  German  history.  They  may  freely  ex 
press  the  political  will  of  the  people,  but  their  internal  organization 
must  conform  with  democratic  principles  and  they  must  account 
for  the  sources  of  their  funds  (art.  21).  Parties  which  seek  to 
"impair  or  destroy  the  free  democratic  basic  order"  may  be  de 
clared  unconstitutional  by  the  Constitutional  Court. 

The  Basic  Law  outlines  the  concepts  of  the  "social-market 
economy"  or  limited  free  enterprise  system  under  which  postwar 
Germany  operates,  but  only  in  very  broad  terms.  It  guarantees 
the  right  to  own  and  inherit  property,  subject  to  the  injunction 
that  property  ".should  serve  the  public  good"  (art.  14).  Land, 
natural  resources,  and  means  of  production  may  be  transferred  to 
public  ownership  by  law  and  on  the  payment  of  legally  determined 
compensation  (art.  15).  This  provision  has  not  been  implemented, 
but  it  could  form  the  basis  for  socialization  of  the  West  German 
economy. 

The  Law  outlines  in  detail  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Lander  to  assess  taxes  and  defines  the  financial  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Lander  (arts.  105  to 
115) .  It  declares  that  the  Federal  Government  owns  and  operates 
the  federal  railroads,  roads  and  waterways,  postal  and  telecom 
munications  services ;  it  establishes  the  federal  bank  as  the  note- 
issuing  and  currency  bank  for  the  Federal  Republic.  The  Lander 
are  independent  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  establishment 
of  their  budgets.  The  detail  in  which  these  matters  are  delineated 
is  an  indication  of  the  care  with  which  the  framers  of  the  Basic 
Law  felt  they  had  to  establish  the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
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Government  and  the  Lander.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  cases  have 
come  before  the  Constitutional  Court  in  which  the  Lander  claimed 
that  the  Government  was  overstepping  its  constitutional  rights. 
In  November  1959,  the  Lander  successfully  beat  down  a  Govern 
ment  proposal  to  establish  federal  agencies  which  would  regulate 
radio  and  television  on  the  grounds  that  it  unconstitutionally  inter 
fered  with  the  Lander's  control  over  these  media. 

Legal  System 

The  Basic  Law  establishes  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
West  German  legal  system.  These  principles  were  further  defined 
by  the  legislation  emerging  from  both  federal  and  Land  parliar- 
ments  and  in  the  administrative  directives  which  gave  them  con 
tent  and  specific  form.  Most  of  the  laws  governing  personal  inter 
course  and  the  relationship  between  individuals  and  the  state, 
however,  are  embodied  in  the  several  codes  of  law,  originally  en 
acted  by  the  legislature  of  the  German  Empire  in  1871,  and  has 
formed  the  basis  of  the  German  legal  system  ever  since. 

The  codes  distinguish  between  public,  private,  criminal,  and  civil 
law  and  include:  The  Civil  Code  (Biirgerliches  Gesetzbuch),  the 
Criminal  Code  (Straf gesetzbuch) ,  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
(Zivilprozessordnung) ,  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  (Straf pro- 
zessordnung) ,  and  the  Commercial  Code  (Handelsgesetzbuch) .  Of 
similarly  basic  importance  is  the  Law  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Courts  (Gerichtsverf assungsgesetz) . 

One  of  the  major  tasks  confronting  the  West  German  Govern 
ment  in  the  legal  realm  after  1949  was  the  reestablishment  of  legal 
uniformity.  Legislation  in  1950  on  the  "restoration  of  legal  uni 
formity  in  the  realms  of  judicature,  civil  procedure,  criminal  pro 
cedure,  and  the  law  of  costs"  was  the  first  major  step  in  the 
involved  process  of  unifying  all  West  German  law.  The  details  of 
administrative,  labor,  and  social  law,  as  well  as  law  on  juvenile 
delinquency,  were  brought  into  uniformity  gradually  after  1950. 

Several  innovations  were  incorporated  into  the  new  codes  as  they 
emerged.  The  Constitutional  Court  was  empowered  to  review  fed 
eral  and  Land  legislation.  The  constitutional  principle  of  equality 
between  men  and  women  was  incorporated  into  the  new  family 
law  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Civil  Code.  The  subordination  of  all 
administrative  acts  of  the  state  to  judicial  control,  adopted  in  each 
of  the  Western  Zones,  was  preserved  in  the  West  German  law.  In 
contrast  to  previous  German  legal  practice,  the  citizen  may  now 
challenge  any  administrative  decision  he  considers  prejudicial  to 
him. 

The  aims  of  the  codes  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
Anglo-American  common  law;  only  in  the  procedure  is  there  any 
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difference.  With  few  exceptions,  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  must 
be  heard  before  a  decision  is  rendered.  The  decision  of  the  court  is 
confined  to  the  facts  submitted  by  the  contending  parties.  The 
court  considers  a  case  only  on  motion  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Both  oral  and  written  presentation  are  allowed.  The  court  deals 
directly — not  through  an  agent — with  the  parties  and  witnesses. 
With  few  exceptions — cases  which  affect  public  morals — proceed 
ings  are  conducted  in  public. 

Evaluation  of  the  Constitutional  System 

Despite  the  reservations  of  its  founders,  the  Basic  Law  of  the 
Federal  Republic  has  developed  a  stable,  respected  constitutional 
system.  During  the  solemn  anniversary  celebrations  in  May  1959, 
every  German  leader  expressed  the  view  that  the  Law  had  been 
accepted  during  the  first  10  years  of  its  existence  as  permanent 
and  as  the  expression  of  the  German's  concepts  of  government.  A 
Munich  newspaper  commented  skeptically,  however,  on  the  appar 
ent  ready  compliance  with  democratic  concepts  by  the  German 
people : 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  is  based  on  genuine  understanding 
or  perhaps  merely  on  docility,  and  whether  this  will  remain  the  case  when 
the  State  and  constitution  are  faced  with  crucial  tests. 

The  Federal  Republic  had  by  1960  lasted  almost  as  long  as  the 
Weimar  Republic,  but  it  had  a  much  easier  task.  Able  to  build  on 
the  experience  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and,  with  the  support  of 
the  Western  Allies,  to  escape  some  of  the  pitfalls  of  that  unfor 
tunate  regime,  it  has  also  been  spared  the  economic  crises,  the 
political  extremism,  and  the  subversive  threats  which  haunted  the 
Wiemar  Republic  from  its  inception.  Whereas  Germany  was  in  a 
revolutionary  mood  after  World  War  I,  West  Germans  were  anxi 
ous  after  1945  to  establish  a  stable  political  situation  in  which  they 
would  be  free  to  improve  their  own  material  well-being.   A  large 
segment  of  the  population  had  become  disenchanted  with  the 
prospects  of  popular  participation  in  government  as  a  result  both 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Weimar  Government  and  of  the  popular 
disillusionment  with  the  Nazi  regime  which  had  seemed  to  promise 
so  much.   Their  very  disinterest  in  political  adventures  appeared 
to  pose  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  growth  of  a  deep-rooted 
democratic  spirit.  Used  to  submitting  to  authoritarian  government 
and  to  accepting  the  subordination  of  individual  interests  to  those 
of  the  state,  most  Germans  preferred  to  entrust  the  protection  of 
their  political  interests  to  those  leaders  whom  they  considered 
capable  of  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  political  and  economic 
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life  of  the  country — rather  than  assuming-  an  active  political  role 
themselves. 

The  stability  of  the  Federal  Republic  appeared  in  early  1960  to 
be  guaranteed  as  long  as  economic  health  should  continue  and 
government  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  strong  leaders.  Some 
Germans  and  many  Western  observers  expressed  concern,  how 
ever,  over  the  prospects  for  German  stability  if  the  country  were 
faced  by  an  internal  economic  crisis,  by  the  need  to  find  new  leaders 
to  replace  Adenauer,  or  by  a  sharp  increase  in  external  pressures, 
particularly  those  which  would  affect  the  possibility  of  ultimate 
reunification  with  East  Germany. 

The  key  question  was  the  extent  to  which  the  acceptance  of  the 
responsibilities  of  democracy  had  taken  hold  among  the  Germans. 
The  stability  of  the  constitutional  system  rests  primarily  on  such 
acceptance,  rather  than  on  the  provisions  of  the  Basic  Law.  It  was 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  caused  concern  among  the  minority  of 
Germans  who  were  taking  an  active  part  in  trying  to  develop  public 
political  consciousness.  Such  people  were  alarmed  over  what  they 
considered  the  failure  of  the  Bundestag  to  assume  its  role  in  de 
bating  political  issues  and  the  failure  of  the  public  school  system  to 
teach  students  to  take  an  interest  in  political  questions  or  to  under 
stand  the  facts  of  the  Nazi  regime  and  its  antidemocratic  and  anti 
social  policies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  people  were  for  the  first  time 
gaining  experience  in  effective  and  responsible  parliamentary  gov 
ernment — the  experience  of  the  Weimar  Republic  had  been  primar 
ily  in  the  frustration  of  parliamentary  government.  Political  ex 
tremists,  both  Communists  and  neo-Nazis,  were  discountenanced, 
and  the  trend  was  toward  the  growth  of  a  two-party  system  in 
which  all  political  groups  accepted  the  basic  tenets  of  the  constitu 
tional  system.  Given  intelligent,  responsible  leadership,  these 
trends  gave  promise  of  a  steady  growth  of  a  democratic  spirit  and 
stable  government  in  West  Germany. 

The  West  German  Constitution  has  developed  since  1949.  The 
most  basic  change  was  the  granting  of  final  sovereignty  to  the 
Federal  Republic  by  the  Allies  in  May  1955.  Complete  control  over 
its  foreign  policies  and  the  right  to  build  an  armed  force  were 
granted  the  West  German  Government. 

Its  entry  as  a  full  partner  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or 
ganization  made  imperative  certain  constitutional  amendments  to 
promote  the  rapid  development  of  a  large  military  organization 
without  threatening  the  control  over  political  life  by  elected  rep 
resentatives  of  the  people.  Article  73  was  amended  to  add  to  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  the  exclusive  right  to  legislate 
in  matters  of  foreign  affairs  and  defense.  It  also  established  the 
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principle  of  universal  military  service  for  all  men  over  18  years 
of  age.  Article  12  was  amended  in  March  1956  to  permit  con 
scientious  objectors  to  refuse  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  if  they 
undertook  alternative  service  to  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  article 
45  was  amended  to  create  a  committee  on  defense  in  the  Bundestag 
to  "safeguard  the  basic  rights  and  to  assist  the  Bundestag  in  exer 
cising  parliamentary  control"  over  the  armed  forces. 

To  assure  popular  control  over  the  military,  the  indirectly 
elected  President  was  denied  the  role  of  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Instead,  the  Minister  of  Defense — responsible 
to  the  Bundestag — was  given  that  office  in  peacetime,  with  the 
Chancellor  empowered  to  assume  the  role  in  wartime.  Determi 
nation  of  a  state  of  war  was  made  the  responsibility  of  the  Bunde 
stag.  Article  87  was  amended  to  require  that  the  numerical 
strength  and  general  organization  structure  of  the  armed  forces 
be  shown  in  the  federal  budget,  thus  strengthening  control  by  the 
Bundestag  (see  ch.  34,  The  Armed  Forces  and  the  Nation) . 

A  strong  centralizing  tendency,  stimulated  by  the  crucial  im 
portance  since  1949  of  Germany's  external  relations,  has  resulted 
both  in  the  growing  preeminence  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  Lander  and  in  the  emergence  of  an  executive  branch,  so  far 
identified  exclusively  with  Chancellor  Adenauer,  able  to  speak  and 
act  more  forcefully  for  the  whole  country  than  does  the  Bundestag. 
The  Bundestag  has  not  fulfilled  its  function  as  the  powerful  focus 
for  popular  opinion  which  the  f ramers  of  the  Basic  Law  intended 
it  to  be.  It  has  tended  to  be  overshadowed  in  its  constitutional  role 
by  the  executive. 

The  Constitutional  Court,  provided  for  in  the  Basic  Law  and 
established  in  1951,  has  proved  an  effective  safeguard  against  pos 
sible  governmental  encroachments  on  fundamental  rights.  The  cre 
ation  of  this  court  reflected  at  least  as  much  a  German  desire  for 
protection  against  arbitrary  governmental  action  as  it  did  Allied  in 
sistence  on  an  independent  judiciary.  It  has  achieved  great  respect 
among  the  German  people,  particularly  among  parliamentary  mi 
norities  and  the  Land  governments  as  the  protectors  of  their  in 
terests.  Its  status  rests  not  only  on  the  Basic  Law  but  upon  the 
Court's  own  argument  that  it  is  not  subject  to  administrative 
supervision  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  an  argument  that  has  had 
general  although  somewhat  reluctant  acceptance  among  the  gov 
ernmental  bureaucracy. 

The  Court  has  clearly  established  its  jurisdiction  over  matters 
of  constitutional  interpretation,  conflicts  between  levels  of  govern 
ment,  and  encroachments  on  individual  rights.  The  Court  is  also 
serving  an  educational  function  in  making  clear  to  the  citizen  that 
this  bulwark  of  protection  is  available  to  him.  No  amount  of  criti- 
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clsm  of  particular  decisions  has  beclouded  the  generally  objective 
and  independent  behavior  of  the  Constitutional  Court  thus  far. 

The  first  election  law  passed  under  the  Basic  Law  in  West  Ger 
many  established  certain  principles  of  electoral  practice  that  have 
been  for  the  most  part  retained.  Contrary  to  British  and  American 
advice,  the  Germans  chose  to  employ  a  system  of  proportional  rep 
resentation.  Their  modification,  consisting  of  an  allocation  of  60 
percent  of  the  seats  in  the  Bundestag  to  be  filled  by  plurality  in 
single-member  districts  and  40  percent  proportionally  from  party 
lists  in  the  Lander,  resembled  proportional  representation  more 
than  the  plurality  system  in  its  outcome.  A  second  electoral  law, 
enacted  in  1953,  changed  the  original  law  only  slightly  in  this 
respect.  The  Christian  Democrats  had  wanted  to  abolish  the  pro 
portional  arrangement — which  would  have  been  greatly  to  their 
advantage — but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  weaker 
parties.  The  new  law  also  continued  the  restrictive  measures 
which  made  it  necessary  for  a  party  to  secure  5  percent  of  the 
vote  to  be  represented  at  all  in  the  Bundestag,  with  the  result  that 
only  six  parties  elected  candidates  to  the  federal  legislature  (see 
ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics) . 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 

Origins 

Confident  of  its  absolute  control  over  its  occupation  zone,  the 
Soviet  military  government  encouraged  the  early  resurgence  of 
political  activity  in  East  Germany.  In  June  1945,  it  permitted  the 
formation  of  five  antifascist,  "democratic"  parties,  which  it  en 
couraged  to  group  in  an  antifascist  bloc  (called  Antif as)  dominated 
by  the  Communists.  No  other  political  activity  was  sanctioned. 
After  April  1946  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  (SED),  created  from 
a  forced  unification  of  the  Social  Democratic  and  Communist  Par 
ties,  became  the  principal  instrument  for  implementing  Soviet  po 
litical  and  constitutional  aims  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  Completely  domi 
nated  by  the  Communists  and  claiming  to  represent  the  "most 
progressive  elements  of  the  working  class,"  the  SED  pressed  for 
the  socialization  and  sovietization  of  East  Germany. 

The  SED  leadership  adopted  and  circulated  in  November  1946 
a  draft  constitution  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  model  for 
the  constitutions  of  the  five  Lander  already  established,  and  for 
what  the  Communists  hoped  would  be  a  socialist  all-German  gov 
ernment.  Superficially  similar  to  the  Weimar  Constitution,  the 
SED  proposal  introduced  certain  changes  which  made  it  in  fact 
the  basis  for  creation  of  a  Socialist  state  under  the  dictatorship 
of  the  SED.  One  such  provision  was  the  supremacy  of  a  uni^ 
cameral  legislature,  permitting  the  development  of  a  highly  cen- 
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tralized  unitary  state.  The  single  house  was  to  represent  the 
people,  who  embodied  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

Ttie  fact  that  little  provision  was  made  for  Lander  in  this  sys 
tem  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  non-Communist  parties.  Even 
more  vigorous  criticism  of  the  draft  was  directed  at  the  lack  of 
absolute  guarantees  of  the  basic  civil  rights,  the  omission  of  which 
was  designed  by  the  SED  to  permit  action  against  groups  regarded 
as  "enemies  of  the  state/'  The  Communists  defended  this  pro 
vision  on  the  basis  of  an  alleged  identity  between  the  popular  will 
and  the  decisions  of  the  SED  as  the  working-class  party. 

Despite  this  opposition,  the  five  Lander  adopted  constitutions 
by  the  end  of  February  1947  which  were  strikingly  similar  to  each 
other  and  all  based  on  the  SED  draft.  All  provided  for  centralized 
governments  in  which  the  legislature  was  supreme  over  both 
executive  and  judicial  branches.  All  contained  elaborate  lists  of 
individual  rights,  but  all  contained  similar  loopholes  permitting 
the  establishment  of  a  Communist  dictatorship  contravening  the 
operation  of  the  free  institutions. 

As  it  became  apparent  to  the  Soviet  occupation  forces  during 
1947  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  reunite  Germany  on  their 
terms,  they  began  to  prepare  more  actively  for  the  creation  of  a 
Socialist  state  in  their  own  zone.  Shortly  after  the  Western  Allies 
decided  at  the  London  Conference  at  the  end  of  1947  to  hasten 
the  erection  of  a  West  German  state,  the  SED  called  the  first  Peo 
ple's  Congress,  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  Antifas 
parties  and  alleged  to  represent  all  Germans.  The  Congress,  domi 
nated  by  the  SED,  first  demanded  the  reunification  of  Germany. 
When  this  produced  no  reaction  in  the  West,  it  called  a  second 
session  in  March  1948,  at  which  400  members  of  the  Congress 
were  selected  to  form  the  German  People's  Council  as  a  "con 
tinuing  representation  of  all  Germany." 

The  Council  appointed  a  constitutional  committee  which  worked 
quietly  through  the  summer  of  1948 — the  early  months  of  the 
Berlin  Blockade.  Just  before  the  West  German  Parliamentary 
Council  met  in  September,  it  released  for  public  discussion  a  con 
stitutional  draft  based  on  the  1946  SED  proposals.  During  the 
next  several  months,  the  draft  was  allegedly  "considered"  at  over 
9,000  public  meetings,  resulting  in  the  submission  to  the  Council 
of  a  total  of  503  suggestions  for  amendments.  Accepting  changes 
in  details  in  52  of  the  144  articles,  the  Council  adopted  the  draft  in 
March  1949  and  referred  it  to  the  People's  Congress  for  rati 
fication. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Council  established  a  single  list  of  can 
didates  representing  the  five  Antifas  parties  and  five  mass  or 
ganizations  for  election  of  the  ratifying  Congress.  This  list  was 
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drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  the  SED  of  at  least  70  percent 
of  the  330  seats  In  the  Congress.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  results 
of  the  election  were  a  foregone  conclusion,  the  Congress  was  elected 
by  fewer  than  8  million  of  a  total  of  about  12  million  votes  cast. 
With  no  alternative  candidates  to  vote  for,  a  little  over  4  million 
voters  simply  voted  against  the  proposed  list. 

The  People's  Congress  met  in  May  1949,  unanimously  adopted 
the  Constitution,  and  elected  a  new  People's  Council.  Further 
action  was  delayed  until  after  the  Federal  Republic  was  founded  in 
September.  On  October  7,  the  People's  Council  promulgated  the 
Constitution  and  established  the  German  Democratic  Eepublic  by 
reorganizing  itself  into  a  provisional  People's  Chamber  (Volks- 
kammer)  and  designating  Otto  Grotewohl  of  the  SED  to  form  a 
government.  Three  days  later,  the  Soviet  military  administration 
recognized  the  Democratic  Republic  and,  copying  the  action  of 
the  Western  Allied  occupation  forces,  reconstituted  itself  into  a 
Soviet  High  Commission  with  somewhat  restricted  authority  to 
interfere  directly  in  East  German  affairs. 

Provisions 

Since  all  power  resides  in  the  Communist  SED,  which  can  and 
has  rendered  important  articles  of  the  constitution  ineffective 
without  publicly  recognizing  the  fact,  and  since  basic  East  German 
policies  are  determined  by  Communist  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  constitution  may  seem  a  worthless  document.  But  in  addition 
to  its  usefulness  as  a  Communist  propaganda  weapon,  it  contains 
statements  of  the  fundamental  ideological  goals  of  the  East  Ger 
man  Communists.  It  also  reveals,  in  intricately  balancing  the 
grant  of  fundamental  rights  with  the  authorization  of  the  Govern 
ment  to  abrogate  such  rights,  the  Communist  preoccupation  with 
the  appearance  of  legality. 

In  its  first  five  articles,  the  Constitution  establishes  Germany — 
the  Constitution  does  not  recognize  the  split  between  East  and 
West  Germany — as  an  indivisible  democratic  republic,  in  which 
sovereignty  rests  with  the  people  and  in  which  every  citizen  has 
the  right  and  duty  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  political  life. 
The  state  is  made  responsible  for  serving  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
liberty,  peace,  and  the  progress  of  democracy. 

Basic  Rights 

Articles  6  through  18  list  the  rights  of  citizens,  including  equal 
ity  before  the  law ;  equality  between  the  sexes ;  the  guarantee  of 
personal  liberty;  the  inviolability  of  the  home;  freedom  of  speech, 
the  press,  and  assembly;  the  right  to  emigrate;  the  right  to  form 
associations  not  conflicting  with  the  criminal  law;  the  right  to 
organize  for  the  improvement  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
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and  the  right  to  strike ;  and  the  right  to  work  and  to  recreation. 
The  limitations  on  these  rights  are  woven  into  the  text.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  is  in  Article  6 : 

Incitement  to  boycott  of  democratic  institutions  or  organizations,  in 
citement  to  attempts  on  the  life  of  democratic  politicians,  the  manifesta 
tion  of  religious  and  racial  hatred  and  of  hatred  against  other  peoples, 
militaristic  propaganda  and  warmongering  as  well  as  any  other  dis 
criminatory  acts  are  felonious  crimes  within  the  meaning  of  the  Penal 
Code. 

Under  this  provision,  the  Government  can  force  persons  to  par 
ticipate  in  Communist  mass  organizations  and  can  deny  basic 
rights  to  and  arrest  anyone  who  fails  to  support  its  policies. 
Article  13  limits  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Volkskammer 
to  "those  associations  which  . . .  aim  to  bring  about  the  democratic 
organization  of  public  and  social  life  in  the  entire  Republic  .  .  .". 
The  conditional  nature  of  the  basic  rights  is  shown  in  the 
ambiguity  with  which  the  guarantees  are  treated  in  two  articles. 
Article  49  asserts  that  "a  basic  right  may  not  be  violated  in  its 
essential  content,  not  even  where  this  Constitution  authorizes  its 
restriction  by  law  .  .  ."  Article  144  states,  however:  "Constitu 
tional  liberties  and  rights  may  not  be  used  as  arguments  against 
past  or  future  measures  adopted  for  the  overcoming  of  national 
socialism  and  militarism  .  .  .  "  Since  the  interpretation  of  these 
articles  is  left  to  the  Volkskammer  as  the  highest  state  authority, 
and  since  the  Volkskammer  is  in  the  hands  of  the  SED — which 
considers  itself  the  embodiment  of  the  democratic  will  of  the 
people — constitutional  rights  are  subject  to  abrogation  without 
notice. 

Social  and  Economic  Provisions 

The  economic  order  is  much  more  carefully  defined  in  the  East 
German  Constitution  than  in  the  West  German  Basic  Law.    In 
11  articles,  the  requirement  that  the  organization  of  economic  life 
"conform  to  the  principles  of  social  justice,  .  .  .  and  contribute  to 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people"  is  used  to  establish  a  Socialist 
economy.    The  guarantee   of  private  property   is  immediately 
hedged  by  the  threat  that  "misuse  of  property  with  the  intent  of 
establishing  an  economic  ascendancy  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
good  results  in  expropriation  without  compensation  and  transfer 
to  the  people's  ownership."    This  right  is  expanded  by  the  pro 
vision  that  "enterprises  owned  by  war  criminals  and  active  Na 
tional  Socialists  have  been  expropriated  and  will  be  transferred 
to  the  people's  ownership  (without  compensation) .  The  same  shall 
apply  to  private  enterprises  offering  their  services  to  warlike 
policy." 

The  Volkskammer  has  the  right  to  interpret  the  phrases  "detri- 
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ment  of  the  public  good,"  "war  criminals,"  and  "warlike  policy/* 
and  may,  therefore,  pass  a  law  to  nationalize  any  enterprise  with 
out  compensation.  The  Constitution  incorporates  the  land  reform 
of  1945  in  its  provision  that  "privately  owned  large  estates  with 
an  acreage  of  more  than  100  hectares  are  dissolved  and  shall  be 
redistributed  without  compensation."  AH  mineral  resources, 
natural  power  sources,  mining,  iron  and  steel,  and  electric  power 
industries  are  nationalized.  The  socialization  of  the  economy  is 
completed  with  the  provision  that  all  "private  economic  enterprises 
suitable  for  socialization  may  be  transferred  to  collective  owner 
ship  by  law"  (see  ch.  27,  Character  and  Structure  of  the  Economy) . 

As  the  "foundations  of  collective  life,"  the  institutions  of  mar 
riage  and  family  are  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  The 
right  of  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  is  qualified  by  the  state 
ment  that  their  "supreme  duty  toward  society"  is  to  bring  them 
up  in  "a  democratic  spirit." 

Education  is  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  statement  of  intention  in 
which  the  essential  provision  is  that  the  State  participates  in  and 
protects  "art,  science  and  their  teaching."  Article  37  provides  that 
the  school  (the  responsibility  of  the  Lander)  "educates  the  youth 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  . . .  (to)  be  able  and  willing  to  take 
their  place  in  the  life  of  the  community  at  large."  Eeligious  educa 
tion  is  separated  from  the  state-run  school  system,  but  the  right  of 
religious  associations  to  give  religious  instruction  is  guaranteed. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  every  citizen  "complete  freedom  of 
faith  and  conscience"  and  gives  state  protection  to  the  practice  of 
religion  without  interference.  Religious  associations  are  denied 
official  status,  but  they  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  function  and 
teach  as  long  as  they  do  not  operate  for  purposes  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  Generally  straightforward  and  tolerant,  these  pro 
visions  do  not  appear  to  permit  constitutional  action  against  re 
ligious  institutions. 
iK)rgaiiS  of  Federal  Authority 

Articles  50-144  deal  with  the  organization  of  state  authority. 
They  are  highly  detailed,  including  many  elements  which  Western 
constitution  makers  leave  to  ordinary  legislation.  The  supreme 
authority  of  the  Democratic  Republic  is  vested  in  Volkskammer 
(People's  Chamber) ,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  German 
people  elected  in  universal,  direct,  and  secret  ballot  by  all  citizens 
18  or  over,  for  4-year  terms,  on  the  basis  of  proportional  repre 
sentation.  The  deputies  are  nominated  by  associations  which  "aim 
to  bring  about  the  democratic  organization  of  public  and  social  life 
in  the  entire  Republic."  This  provision  establishes  the  basis  for 
the  single  list  of  candidates  characteristic  of  elections  in  all  Com 
munist  states. 
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A  second  legislative  house  is  provided  for  in  the  Landerkammer 
(States  Chamber)  ,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  Land 
assemblies  on  the  basis  of  1  representative  for  each  500,000  in 
habitants.  Although  the  Landerkammer  is  given  the  right  to 
initiate  legislation  and  to  veto  bills  of  the  Volkskammer,  the  su 
premacy  of  the  latter  is  indicated  in  its  right  to  override  such 
vetoes  by  a  simple  majority  vote  (by  a  two-thirds  majority  if  the 
veto  was  passed  by  such  a  majority  in  the  Landerkammer) .  In 
practice,  the  Landerkammer  has  met  very  rarely — usually  to  share 
with  the  Volkskammer  in  the  naming  of  the  President  and  in 
voting  amendments  to  the  Constitution — and  has  exercised  no  in 
dependent  authority. 

The  Volkskammer  has  the  power  of  judicial  review  through  its 
appointment  of  a  constitutional  committee  responsible  to  it,  which 
passes  on  the  constitutionality  of  proposed  legislation.  The  Volks 
kammer  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  report  of  the  committee. 
The  courts  are  expressly  forbidden  to  consider  the  constitutionality 
of  legislation. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Government  consists  of  the  Minister 
President  and  individual  ministers  appointed  by  and  responsible, 
both  collectively  and  individually,  to  the  Volkskammer.  The  Min 
ister  President  is  appointed  by  the  party  with  the  greatest  strength 
in  the  Volkskammer  (that  is,  the  SED) ,  and  the  other  parties — all 
under  Communist  domination — are  represented  in  proportion  to 
their  strength.  The  Volkskammer  passes  on  the  program  of  the 
newly  appointed  Council  of  Ministers  and  can  overthrow  it  at  any 
time  by  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  if  at  the  same  time  it  proposes  a 
new  Minister  President  and  program.  These  provisions  show  the 
desire  of  the  Communists  to  give  their  system  the  trappings  of  a 
parliamentary  democracy. 

The  President  of  the  Democratic  Republic  is  elected  for  a  4- 
year,  renewable  term  by  a  majority  of  the  Volkskammer  and 
Landerkammer  meeting  in  joint  session.  The  functions  of  the 
President  are  similar  to  those  of  the  President  of  the  Federal  Re 
public,  but  in  fact  the  office  has  not  achieved  similar  stature.  In 
East  Germany,  the  presidency  has  remained  basically  an  honorific 
post,  subordinate  to  the  role  of  the  Minister  President. 

The  earlier  constitutions  of  the  Lander  foresaw  the  erection 
of  a  central  government  and  made  provision  for  fitting  themselves 
into  this  larger  configuration.  The  present  Constitution  requires, 
accordingly,  that  the  Lander  conform  to  its  basic  principles  and  to 
the  laws  of  the  Democratic  Republic.  Article  112  reserves  exclu 
sively  to  the  central  government  large  areas  of  legislative  jurisdic 
tion,  including  that  concerning  foreign  trade  and  relations,  civil 
and  criminal  law,  labor  law,  transport  and  communications,  cus- 
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toms,  Informational  services,  insurance,  reparations, 

The  Lander  are  expected  to  administer  the  laws  of  the  centra! 
government,  but  they  are  clearly  without  autonomy. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  a  purportedly  judi 

cial  system,  headed  by  a  supreme  court,  but 
officials  of  the  legislatures  and  subject  to  recall  by  the 
Article  130  also  encourages  the  employment  of  lay  Judges:  "Lay 
men  are  elected,  on  the  proposal  of  democratic  and  organi 
zations,  by  the  competent  representative  bodies." 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  simple  legislation  in  the 
Volkskammer,  provided  that  a  quorum  of  two-thirds  is  present  and 
that  two-thirds  of  those  present  concur.  The  par 

ticipates  in  this  process  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  ordinary 
legislation. 

In  August  1950,  the  Volkskammer  passed  the  Election  Law,  an 
essential  supplement  to  the  Constitution. 

Motivated  by  a  feeling  of  national  responsibility  and  the  desire  to  safe 
guard  the  constructive  work  of  the  Republic,  the  bloc  of  the  antifascist- 
democratic  parties  and  organizations  has  made  use  of  its  constitutional 
right  and  resolved  to  conduct  the  elections  on  the  basis  of  a  joint  platform 
and  with  joint  lists  of  candidates  of  the  "National  Front  of  the  Demo 
cratic  Germany."  Free  of  petty  discord  among  egotistic  interest  groups* 
the  elections  of  October  15,  I960,  will  thus  become  truly  free  elections  of 
the  people. 

This  law  set  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  elected  at  all 
governmental  levels  and  directed  that  the  groups  entitled  under 
the  Constitution  to  nominate  candidates  submit  their  lists,  indi 
vidually  or  jointly,  to  election  committees  appointed  by  the  Gov 
ernment.  These  "committees  would  then  prepare  the  single-list 
ballot  for  submission  to  the  voters. 

The  Election  Law  had  to  make  separate  provision  for  the  city 
of  Berlin,  since  it  had  been  under  Four-Power  control  and  was 
therefore  not  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Zone  which  the  Democratic  Ke- 
public  inherited.  It  provided  that  East  Berlin  would  send  66  rep 
resentatives  with  only  advisory  vote  to  the  Volkskammer,  although 
Berlin  served  in  fact  as  the  seat  of  government  and  was  referred 
to  as  the  capital  city. 

East  Germany  maintained  that  it  was  less  beholden  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  than  West  Germany  was  to  the  Western  Allies.  In  fact, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  created  an  obedient  instrument  in  the  SED 
and  was  thus  perfectly  safe  in  relinquishing  its  formal  administer 
tive  powers.  By  making  the  tractable  SED  all-powerful  in  the 
direction  of  internal  German  affairs,  and  by  retaining  in  direct, 
although  hidden,  form  its  contact  between  its  own  and  the  German 
security  forces,  the  Soviet  Union  could  well  afford  to  become  a 
completely  "extraeonstitutional"  force  in  East  Germany. 
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Legal  System 

In  its  formal  aspects,  the  categories  of  law  and  the  organization 
of  courts,  the  legal  system  superficially  resembles  its  West  German 
counterpart.  In  fact,  however,  the  legal  system  has  been  strength 
ened  as  an  agency  of  the  Communist  Party  and  state  authority  to 
apply  policy  directives  with  the  full  vigor  of  court  authority  and 
with  the  full  weight  of  judicial  penalties— keeping  the  citizen  in 
line  rather  than  protecting  him. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  has  enumerated  three  tasks  of  justice  : 
the  suppression  of  internal  and  external  enemies  of  Socialist  so 
ciety;  the  organization  of  the  economy;  and  the  Socialist  education 
of  the  people.  The  first  involves  principally  the  criminal  law,  the 
second  refers  to  the  role  the  courts  can  play  in  reinforcing  the  new 
economic  configuration,  and  the  third  implies  judicial  activity 
designed  to  bring  the  individual  into  conformity  with  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  regime. 

East  German  law  has  been  in  a  state  of  flux  since  the  early  days 
of  the  Soviet  occupation.  With  the  growth  of  self-confidence  in 
the  state,  it  seemed  possible  that  an  area  of  nonpolitical  law  might 
emerge  to  deal  with  private  concerns  to  which  the  ruling  elite  is 
indifferent;  but  up  to  1960  the  orientation  of  all  life  to  the  inter 
ests,  demands,  and  welfare  of  the  ruling  party  (Parteilichkeit)  re 
duced  the  politically  neutral  realm  to  the  vanishing  point. 

In  the  legal  system,  the  laws,  the  courts,  and  the  police  throw 
their  weight  to  the  side  of  the  state,  leaving  the  citizen  defenseless 
against  arbitrary  exercise  of  state  authority.  There  is  a  constant 
effort  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  judicial  arm,  for — from  the 
standpoint  of  state  and  party— it  often  fails  to  fulfill  its  function. 
But  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  citizen,  the  courts  and  police  have 
succeeded  fully  in  depriving  legal  norms  of  all  predictability.  As 
West  Germans  have  grown  increasingly  secure  in  their  legal  status, 
East  Germans  have  come  to  experience  again  a  legal  insecurity  as 
pervasive  as  that  of  the  earlier  totalitarianism  of  the  Third  Reich. 
All  legal  norms  have  been  subject  to  radical  manipulation.  The 
regime  has  repeatedly  warned  the  courts  to  make  decisions  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  criminal  code  but  also,  and  primarily,  on 
the  basis  of  economic  requirements  and  directives.  It  has  issued 
policy  directives  affecting  the  harshness  or  leniency  with  which 
penalties  are  assigned  at  a  given  stage;  it  has  instructed  judges 
and  prosecutors  that  "all  judicial  functionaries  must  carry  out 
every  decision  and  decree  of  the  Government."  The  result  has 
been  a  subordination  of  purely  juridical  considerations  to  the 
momentary  policy  requirements  of  the  regime.  Late  in  1959  about 
10,000  East  Germans  were  in  prison  for  political  reasons. 
Because  of  the  increasing  significance  of  the  state,  criminal  law 
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has  taken  on  more  Importance  than  civil  law.  The  damage  inflicted 
on  individual  rights  and  the  failure  to  afford  the  individual  any 
immunity  from  the  total  power  of  the  state  typifies  the  arbitrary 
nature  of  Government  action ;  nevertheless,  a  body  of  positive  law 
is  developing,  viewed  as  supreme  by  the  individual,  but  still,  at 
any  given  moment,  subject  to  changes  dictated  by  Government 
policy  and  goals. 

Civil  law  is  still  based  on  the  prewar  civil  code  but  with  major 
changes  introduced  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  regime  and  with  other 
elements  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  alterations  in  property 
relations.  It  is  reported  that  the  Civil  Code  is  being  reworked,  but 
that  its  final  promulgation  is  pending  Soviet  developments.  The 
vital  portions  of  civil  law  deal  with  state-owned  plants,  coopera 
tives,  the  economic  plan,  and  labor  law,  giving  ample  protection 
to  official  policy  such  as  land  reform  and  the  dispossession  of 
Fascists  and  capitalists.  The  individual  is  seen  mainly  as  a  unit 
of  labor,  and  decisions  are  rendered  in  terms  of  the  doctrine  of 
"Parteilichkeit"  and  the  "standpoint  of  the  working  class." 

Development  Since  1949 

Extraconstitutional  factors  not  only  condition  but  also  basically 
modify  the  operation  of  the  system.  Although  the  document  is  in 
the  Western  democratic  tradition,  it  incorporates  essential  traits 
of  the  Soviet  model,  notably  legislative  supremacy  combined  with 
one-party  preeminence.  Moreover,  its  provisions  are  selectively 
applied  to  suit  the  expedience  of  the  Party  leadership. 

The  personal  and  civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
are  not  in  fact  given  to  citizens.  By  means  of  the  bloc  voting  sys 
tem,  representatives  of  accepted  parties  and  mass  organizations 
are  reduced  to  disciplined  obedience ;  the  constitutionally  supreme 
legislature  becomes  a  rubberstamp  for  the  program  which  the 
dominant  Party  leaders  impose  upon  the  bloc.  The  legislative  acts 
which  validate  policy  decisions  ignore  the  constitutional  rights. 
The  constitutional  development  does  not  serve  to  define  and  sta 
bilize  the  social  and  political  system  but  leads  even  further  away 
from  the  description  of  it  in  the  document  itself. 

East  Germany's  growth  to  full  satellite  status  occurred  grad 
ually  between  1949  and  1954.  The  Soviet  High  Commission's 
power  to  fulfill  the  Potsdam  Agreement  and  to  protect  its  own 
forces  was  ill-defined.  To  bolster  the  staggering  East  German 
regime  after  the  June  uprising,  the  Soviet  Union  in  August  1953 
returned  to  the  Germans  most  of  the  enterprises  which  it  had 
expropriated,  ended  reparation  payments,  and  placed  diplomatic 
relations  on  an  ambassadorial  basis.  On  March  25, 1954,  the  Soviet 
Union  declared  that  it  regarded  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
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as  sovereign  and  would  deal  with  It  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
foreign  country.  But  the  Soviet  Union  fully  controlled  East  Ger 
many  :  not  only  could  it  count  on  the  loyalty  of  the  German  Com 
munists  who  owed  their  positions  to  Soviet  power,  but  It  could 
also  enforce  Its  will  If  necessary  by  the  threat  of  armed  force. 
Such  extremes  were  of  course  not  needed.  Nevertheless,  since  the 
June  1953  uprisings,  East  Germany  has  risen  to  full  partnership  in 
the  eastern  bloc,  possessing  now  the  same  degree  of  positive  Influ 
ence  as  the  other  satellites. 

Domestically,  the  actualities  of  the  system  have  outgrown  and 
superseded  the  Constitution.  Although  there  is  provision  for 
amending,  it  has  seldom  been  thought  necessary  to  do  so  formally. 
Since  every  law  Is  passed  by  acclamation,  countless  laws  have  had 
the  effect  of  amending  the  Constitution.  For  example,  although  the 
Lander  were  not  yet  constitutionally  abolished,  their  executive 
and  administrative  functions  were  assumed  in  1952  by  newly  cre 
ated  Bezirke  (regions),  which  were  clearly  intended  to  be  mere 
agents  of  the  central  government. 

A  number  of  laws  have,  however,  been  promulgated  specifically 
as  constitutional  amendments  or  addenda.  When  the  East  German 
Government  was  granted  sovereign  status  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
March  1954,  it  passed  a  series  of  amendments  entitled  "Law  To 
ward  the  Completion  of  the  Constitution"  which  established  the 
Democratic  Republic's  responsibility  for  "maintaining  peaceful 
relations  with  all  peoples"  and  for  preventing  its  citizens  from 
participating  In  "belligerent  actions  designed  to  oppress  any 
people." 

It  also  granted  the  right  to  create  an  armed  force  for  the  pro 
tection  of  the  state  and  its  citizens.  It  placed  the  power  to  organize 
military  and  civil  defense  in  the  central  government.  The  amend 
ment  stated  that  "service  in  the  defense  of  the  fatherland  ...  is  an 
honorable  national  duty  of  all  citizens."  On  December  8,  1958,  an 
amendment  abolished  the  long-moribund  Landkammer,  thus  grant 
ing  the  Volkskammer  in  theory  the  absolute  and  unrestricted 
power  It  had  enjoyed  in  practice  since  the  creation  of  the  Con 
stitution. 

The  Constitution  contains  no  provision  permitting  a  party  to 
act  as  a  seat  of  constitutional  authority,  but  In  the  summer  of 
1953  the  SED  ordered  the  Volkskammer  to  meet  regularly  and  the 
deputies  to  maintain  office  hours  in  order  to  talk  with  their  con 
stituents.  The  Constitution  was  not  a  year  old  when  the  SED  laid 
the  groundwork  for  a  de  facto  constitutional  amendment  by  an 
nouncing  that,  since  it  was  the  "obvious  duty  of  every  German 
patriot  to  pledge  his  allegiance  to  the  national  program,  the  elec 
tion  [of  October  1950]  does  not  necessarily  have  to  take  place  in 
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secret."  The  East  German  Government  frequently  blurs  the  dif 
ference  between  laws  and  decrees  by  short  circuiting  the  pre 
scribed  legislative  process  in  its  directives.  The  courts  take  the 
political  aims  of  the  Party  rather  than  the  content  of  the  laws  and 
the  Constitution  as  a  basic  point  of  reference. 
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CHAPTER  20 
STRUCTURE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

When  the  West  and  East  German  states  were  created  in  1949, 
their  governmental  structures  had  a  superficial  similarity,  which 
has  since  been  removed  by  changes  in  the  East  German  structure. 
From  the  beginning,  however,  the  two  governments  have  operated 
differently  both  in  philosophy  and  effect. 

The  West  German  Government  has  followed  the  pattern  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  in  dividing  political  power  among  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  independent  judicial  branches;  in  maintaining  a 
degree  of  decentralization  of  governmental  power  by  preserving 
the  states  (Lander)  as  important  elements  of  local  government; 
and  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual  through  constitu 
tional  guarantees  and  free  choice  of  representatives  in  the  federal 
legislature. 

The  federal  legislature  is  divided  into  two  houses:  The 
Bundestag,  which  represents  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  through 
deputies  elected  by  direct,  free,  and  secret  ballot,  and  the  less 
powerful  Bundesrat,  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  Land 
governments.  Although  the  Government,  consisting  of  the  Chan 
cellor  and  his  ministers,  is  responsible  to  the  Bundestag,  the  per 
sonality  of  Konrad  Adenauer  (who  has  been  Chancellor  since 
1949)  and  the  fact  that  his  Christian  Democratic  Union  has  held  a 
majority  of  the  seats  in  the  Bundestag  since  1957  have  served  to 
strengthen  the  constitutional  powers  given  the  Chancellor  and 
have  enabled  the  Government  to  impose  its  program  on  the  legisla 
ture  (see  ch.  19,  The  Constitutional  System;  ch.  21,  Political 
Dynamics) . 

The  East  German  Government  has  been  from  the  first  the  tool 
by  which  the  Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party  (Sozialistische 
Einheitspartei  Deutschlands — SED)  exercises  complete  control 
over  the  population.  Party  leaders  have  held  all  the  important  posts 
in  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  and  in  the  organs 
of  local  government.  In  conformity  with  Soviet  policy,  control  has 
been  highly  centralized. 

In  the  spring  of  1960,  Otto  Grotewohl  and  Walter  Ulbricht,  the 
two  leading  members  of  the  SED  Politburo,  held  the  dominant 
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positions.  Grotewohl  was  Minister  President  of  the  Government, 
with  Ulbricht  as  his  first  deputy ;  but  because  Ullbricht  was  Secre 
tary-General  of  the  SED,  he  was  the  most  important  voice  in  the 
Government. 

On  paper,  the  people  were  freely  represented  in  the  Volkskammer 
(People's  Chamber) ,  the  single-house  legislature ;  in  fact,  the  elec 
toral  system  assured  Communists  and  their  supporters  all  the  seats. 
The  function  of  the  legislature  was  restricted  to  approving  the 
actions  of  the  Communist  executive.  The  judiciary's  main  function 
was  to  enforce  the  legal  expression  of  the  Communist  policies  and 
to  insure  popular  adherence  to  these  policies.  Regional  and  local 
governments  were  restricted  to  executing  the  directives  issued  by 
the  central  government  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics) . 

BACKGROUND  OF  WEST  AND  EAST  GERMAN 
GOVERNMENTS 

In  other  Western  countries  during  the  19th  century,  written  or 
unwritten  constitutions  tended  to  limit  governmental  power,  but 
in  Germany  the  constitutions  of  the  period  extended  the  scope  of 
governmental  action.  Through  the  end  of  the  Imperial  era,  lines 
of  authority  extended  from  the  Kaiser  downward.  The  Chancellor 
was  responsible  to  the  Kaiser  rather  than  to  the  people's  elected 
representatives.  Cabinets  were  predominantly  filled  with  bureau 
crats  who  stood  above  party  politics.  Primary  legislative  authority 
was  vested  in  the  Bundesrat,  the  assembly  representing  the  constit 
uent  state  governments,  not  the  popularly  chosen  Reichstag.  The 
interest  of  the  state  was  given  precedence  over  individual  rights. 
Both  in  policy  and  in  composition  the  imperial  governments  tended 
to  be  stable  and  conservative,  attributes  admired.by  most  Germans. 

Only  in  1918,  when  defeat  in  World  War  I  was  impending,  did 
Germany  shift  to  a  system  of  parliamentary  responsibility.  There 
fore,  the  people  had  little  experience  with  governmental  responsi 
bility  and  competitive  politics,  which  the  Weimar  Government  tried 
to  encourage.  Beset  by  unfavorable,  disruptive  circumstances,  the 
Government  tended  to  revert  to  the  habits  of  authoritarian  effi 
ciency  in  the  bureaucracy  and,  in  the  face  of  recurrent  emergencies, 
arbitrary  executive  action.  Beyond  the  first  2  postwar  years,  the 
German  revolution  of  1918-19  resulted  in  no  decisive  alteration  in 
the  attitudes  or  composition  of  most  of  the  personnel  making  up 
the  governments.  The  Weimar  Republic,  nevertheless,  came  to  be 
identified  with  political  turbulence  and  partisan  instability,  and 
many  Germans  longed  for  the  strong,  stable  Government  of  Im 
perial  Germany  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  ch.  19,  The  Constitu 
tional  System) . 
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Consequently,  the  advent  of  the  Third  Reich  was  greeted  with  a 
feeling  of  relief,  even  by  many  Germans  who  were  not  bewitched  by 
Hitlerian  demagogy.  This  regime  reverted  to  authoritarian  prac 
tices,  but  in  a  naked  and  arbitrary  form  never  before  seen  in  Ger 
many.  It  was  less  a  restoration  of  familiar  German  usages  than  it 
was  a  completely  new  departure,  exploiting  but  not  reconstituting 
old  patterns  of  authority.  The  Nazi  regime  disappeared  in  1945, 
discredited  not  only  by  the  fact  of  military  defeat  but  also  by  its 
own  internal  excesses.  It  had  refused  to  observe  even  the  small, 
inviolable  sphere  of  individual  dignity  and  privacy  generally  re 
spected  by  the  old  imperial  governments. 

The  four  occupation  forces  were  confronted  with  the  task  of 
reviving  political  life  in  Germany.  Each  was  concerned  in  its  own 
way  with  the  establishment  of  a  government  acceptable  by  its  own 
standards  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  related  to  elements  of 
historical  German  experience  as  to  be  viable  beyond  the  life  of  the 
occupation.  The  four  answers  to  this  problem  had  much  to  do  with 
molding  the  emergent  German  governments,  especially  at  the  Land 
and  local  levels. 

Revival  of  West  German  Government  Under  the  Occupation 

The  Western  Allies  proceeded  differently  in  their  respective 
zones  of  occupation.  All  based  their  authority  upon  the  Declara 
tion  of  Berlin,  dated  June  5, 1945,  which  proclaimed  that  "supreme 
authority  with  respect  to  Germany,  including  all  the  powers  pos 
sessed  by  the  German  Government,  the  High  Command,  and  any 
state,  municipal  or  local  government"  rested  with  the  occupation 
forces.  Gradually  the  Powers  began  to  delegate  their  authority  to 
the  agencies  of  government  which  they  created.  In  general,  this 
development  progressed  from  the  local  to  the  higher  levels. 

Beginning  with  towns,  counties,  and  municipalities  in  the  sum 
mer  of  1945,  American  authorities  had  erected  Land-level  agencies 
by  the  fall.  It  was  only  late  in  1946,  however,  that  the  British  Zone 
produced  German  instruments  of  government  at  the  Land  level, 
and  the  French  were  still  slower  in  fostering  this  development. 
American  authorities  began  in  1945  to  bind  their  zone  together 
through  the  medium  of  a  Landerrat  or  Council  of  States,  assisted 
by  a  Directorate,  composed  of  all  three  (later  four)  ministers  pres 
ident.  In  1947,  this  organ  was  expanded  to  include  an  advisory 
body  called  the  Parliamentary  Council. 

Such  bodies  could  only  legislate  subject  to  approval  by  the  mili 
tary  governor,  but  they  were  the  incipient  forms  of  renewed  Ger 
man  Government.  In  the  British  Zone  it  was  1946  before  the  Cen 
tral  Economic  Office  assumed  functions  comparable  to  those  of  the 
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Landerrat.   Parallel  development  in  the  French  Zone  was  so  re 
tarded  that  it  was  antedated  by  interzonal  arrangements. 

The  winter  of  1946-47  witnessed  the  organization  of  Bizonia,  a 
combination  of  the  British  and  American  Zones  under  an  Economic 
Council  chosen  by  the  Land  legislatures.  The  powers  of  this  bi 
zonal  governing  agency  were  made  binding  on  the  Lander  even 
though  some  of  these  were  by  this  time  operating  under  their  new 
constitutions.  The  Council  was  expanded  in  both  staff  and  function 
during  1948  and  was  augmented  by  the  creation  of  a  High  Court 
for  Bizonia.  The  accession  of  the  French  Zone  completed  the  basis 
for  the  formation  of  a  West  German  Government  under  its  own 
constitution. 

The  local  and  Land  spheres  of  government  underwent  continuous 
development  under  the  aegis  of  the  various  occupation  forces.  The 
Economic  Council  of  Bizonia  formed  only  an  intermediate  govern 
mental  entity  that  was  superseded  by  the  Federal  Republic.  Never 
theless,  many  persons  were  trained,  and  many  attitudes  formed  or 
affected  by  the  bizonal  and  trizonal  organizations  which  were  car 
ried  over  to  the  new  West  German  Government  at  the  federal  level. 
The  Federal  German  agencies  establishd  by  the  Western  occupation 
powers  had  a  strictly  provisional  character  and  were  discarded  in 
favor  of  new  forms  defined  by  the  Basic  Law.  The  local  and  Land 
governments  retained  the  forms  established  originally  under  the 
occupation,  though  even  these  were  largely  of  German  devising 
within  the  guidelines  decreed  by  the  Western  Powers.  But  the 
Federal  Government  replaced,  did  not  continue,  the  bizonal  and 
trizonal  governing  agencies. 

The  Republic,  a  federation  of  10  Lander,  provides  for  both 
popular  and  Lander  voices  in  the  respective  houses  of  the  legisla 
ture.  The  Cabinet,  headed  by  the  Chancellor,  is  responsible  to  the 
popularly  elected  Bundestag,  but  also  has  significant  influence  over 
the  legislature.  The  court  system  is  an  independent  branch  of 
government. 

Development  of  East  German  Government  Under  Soviet  Occupation 

In  East  Germany,  the  Soviet  Military  Administration  (SMA) 
assumed  more  of  the  actual  functions  of  government  at  the  outset 
than  did  its  Western  counterparts.  The  SMA  not  only  instructed 
and  directed  but  also  governed  in  the  sense  of  executing  policy. 
Only  very  gradually  did  the  East  German  organs,  set  up  as  agen 
cies  of  the  SMA,  evolve  from  errand-running  to  executive  instru 
mentalities. 

All  levels  of  government  set  up  by  the  SMA  were  retained  in 
substantially  unchanged  form  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Lander 
and  central  Government  alike.  The  possibility  of  capturing  Ger- 
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many  whole  never  ceased  to  Interest  Soviet  leaders,  and  they  de 
liberately  delayed  the  sovietization  of  East  Germany  In  the  hope 
of  retaining1  an  influence  over  the  rest  of  Germany.  Rather  than 
emphasize  the  diverging  quality  of  the  zonal  division,  they  delayed 
the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  transformation  of 
governmental  organs  into  "independent"  German  agencies.  The 
crystallization  of  permanent  governmental  forms  generally  pre 
ceded  formal  constitutional  development  in  East  Germany. 

In  July  1945  the  SMA  gave  the  order  for  the  establishment  of 
central  administrations  for  the  entire  Soviet  Zone.  At  first  11  in 
number,  the  agencies  were  increased  by  June  1947  to  16.  The 
officials  of  these  organs  represented  all  of  the  accepted  parties,  but 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  from  the  Communist  Party.  They 
were  responsible  only  to  the  SMA,  and  the  Soviet  representatives 
assumed  full  authority  for  the  measures  taken  and  for  the  person 
nel  appointed.  Similar  administrative  organs  were  set  up  in  the 
Lander  and  were  vested  in  October  1945  with  the  authority  to 
promulgate  laws  and  decrees  acceptable  to  the  SMA.  The  Land 
administrations  were  used  particularly  for  the  execution  of  the 
land  reform  of  1945  and  the  nationalization  of  banking,  mining, 
and  Nazi  property  in  1946.  The  last  measure  was  based  on  a 
plebiscite  in  Saxony,  but  the  favorable  vote  there  was  subsequently 
made  applicable  to  the  whole  zone. 

The  central  administrations,  despite  their  largely  advisory  char 
acter,  had  already  begun  during  1946  to  infringe  upon  the  functions 
of  Land  administrations,  especially  those  regarding  economic  ob 
jectives.  They  served  as  the  basis  for  the  German  Economic  Com 
mission  (Deutsche  Wirtsschaftskommission — DWK)  founded  in 
June  1947,  which  replaced  the  central  administrations  except  those 
for  justice,  interior,  education,  and  public  health.  Moreover,  the 
DWK  originally  provided  no  representation  of  Land  interests. 

By  1948  the  DWK  had  absorbed  all  of  the  major  economic  func 
tions  and  authority  of  the  Lander.  By  mid-1949  it  had  taken  over 
so  large  a  portion  of  governmental  responsibility  that  it  could  be 
characterized  as  an  East  German  central  Government.  Gradually 
it  concentrated  more  and  more  authority  in  the  hands  of  its 
secretariat,  tightly  controlled  through  the  SED  by  the  Soviet 
authorities. 

The  governmental  significance  of  the  People's  Congress  (Volks- 
kongress),  three  sessions  of  which  were  held  in  December  1947, 
March  1948,  and  May  1949,  rests  on  its  transformation  into  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  new  Government  of  East  Germany  (see 
ch.  19,  The  Constitutional  System).  The  third  People's  Congress 
based  on  single-list  elections,  was  in  fact  a  new  government.  When 
the  Congress  met  it  proceeded  to  elect  from  its  ranks  330  delegates 
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to  a  new  People's  Council.  Of  these  positions  90  were  reserved  to 
the  SED,  45  each  to  the  CDU  (Christian  Democratic  Union)  and 
LDP  (Liberal  Democratic  Party) ,  15  each  to  two  new  parties  which 
had  not  yet  participated  in  an  election,  and  the  rest  to  the  mass 
organizations  which  were  actually  mere  satellites  of  the  SED.  It 
was  this  Council  which  met  in  October  1949  and  accepted  the  new 
Constitution,  transforming'  itself  into  the  first  People's  Chamber 
( Volkskammer)  of  the  new  Government.  This  assembly  then  gave 
Otto  Grotewohl  his  mandate  to  form  the  first  Cabinet  under  the 
Constitution. 

GERMANY 

The  Federal  Executive  Branch 
Federal  President 

The  chief  of  state  is  the  President  of  the  Federal  Republic,  who 
symbolizes  the  supreme  state  authority,  above  political  parties  and 
factions.  His  powers  are  formal  or  ceremonial.  He  represents  the 
state  in  its  international  relations,  promulgates  the  federal  laws, 
appoints  and  dismisses  the  Chancellor,  convenes  and  dissolves  the 
Bundestag,  appoints  federal  ministers  and  judges,  and  exercises 
the  power  of  pardon  and  reprieve.  But  he  no  longer  has  a  direct 
mandate  from  the  people,  as  did  the  President  of  the  Weimar  Re 
public,  and  has  little  authority  to  act  on  his  own  discretion. 

His  appointment  of  the  Chancellor — normally  the  leader  of  the 
most  powerful  political  party  in  the  Bundestag— requires  the  ap 
proval  of  that  body ;  he  appoints  ministers  and  judges  on  the  recom 
mendation  of  the  Chancellor  or  other  officials ;  his  promulgation  of 
laws  passed  by  the  parliament  is  merely  a  formality  since  he  can 
not  veto  legislation  or  withhold  his  signature.  He  may  issue  de 
crees  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Government  and  the  parlia 
ment  or  in  exceptional  circumstances  at  least  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Bundesrat.  His  right  to  dissolve  the  Bundestag  is  severely 
circumscribed  by  constitutional  provisions. 

The  principal  initiative  the  President  can  take  is  to  delay  pro 
mulgation  of  a  law  by  deciding  to  submit  it  to  the  Constitutional 
Court  to  test  its  constitutionality.  Once  a  new  Government  is  in 
office,  the  President  has  no  constitutional  contact  with  it  He  does 
not  attend  Cabinet  meetings.   His  influence  over  the  Chancellor 
and  the  Bundestag  rests  solely  on  his  personal  prestige.  He  may 
exercise  a  restraining  influence  by  reluctance  to  declare  a  "legisla 
tive  emergency"  or  to  dissolve  the  Bundestag.  In  case  of  dispute, 
however,  the  Chancellor  has  most  of  the  weight  of  constitutional 
authority  on  his  side. 
The  President  is  elected  every  5  years  by  a  Federal  Assembly 
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which  exists  only  for  this  purpose.  The  Assembly  consists  of  the 
members  of  the  Bundestag  plus  an  equal  number  of  members 
chosen  by  the  Land  parliaments  In  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  Land.  The  choice  of  the  President  is  made  without  debate.  To 
be  elected  the  candidate  must  receive  an  absolute  majority  on 
either  of  the  first  two  ballots  or  a  relative  majority  on  the  third. 
A  President  may  be  reelected  once. 

The  President  must  be  at  least  40  years  old,  may  not  be  engaged 
In  commercial  activity  or  hold  another  salaried  office,  and  must  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  general  elections.  (Common  criminals  and  con 
victed  Nazi  war  criminals  are  deprived  of  this  voting  right.)  He 
may  be  impeached  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  either  the  Bundestag  or 
Bundesrat  on  ground  that  he  has  willfully  violated  the  Basic  Law 
or  any  other  federal  law.  The  impeachment  trial  is  heard  before 
the  Constitutional  Court. 

The  Basic  Law  provides  for  no  vice-president,  but  specifies  that 
the  President  of  the  Bundesrat  shall  act  as  temporary  chief  of 
state  should  the  position  fall  vacant  prematurely.  The  President  is 
assisted  by  an  administrative  office  (Bundesprasidialamt)  primary- 
ily  concerned  with  matters  of  protocol  and  public  relations ;  it  is 
headed  by  a  permanent  civil  servant  with  the  title  of  State  Secre 
tary  (Staatssekretar) . 

The  first  President  of  the  Federal  Republic,  Dr.  Theodor  Heuss, 
served  two  full  terms  (1949-59) .  During  his  tenure,  his  judgment, 
statesmanship,  and  personal  integrity  added  greatly  to  the  pres 
tige  and  influence  of  the  office  and  played  an  important  role  in 
strengthening  democratic  developments  in  postwar  West  Germany. 

Chancellor  and  Government 

Executive  power  rests  with  the  Chancellor  as  head  of  the  Gov 
ernment.  He  is  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  Bundestag,  but 
as  long  as  he  retains  the  confidence  of  that  body,  he  is  solely  re 
sponsible  for  establishing  the  general  policy  of  the  Federal  Repub 
lic.  The  ministers  whom  the  Chancellor  selects  to  assist  and  advise 
him  in  administering  the  departments  of  the  Government  have  a 
considerable  freedom  of  action,  but  the  Chancellor  alone  determines 
policy.  The  Ministers  are  appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chancellor  and  can  be  dismissed  in  the 
same  way.  They  are  not  individually  responsible  to  the  Bundestag, 
but  the  Chancellor  is  responsible  for  their  activities.  Konrad 
Adenauer,  who  has  been  Chancellor  since  the  office  was  created  in 
1949,  has  stamped  his  strong  personality  on  the  office  (see  ch.  21, 
Political  Dynamics). 

The  Chancellor  is  nominated  by  the  President  and  to  be  approved 
must  receive  an  absolute  majority  vote  in  the  Bundestag.  The 
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nominee  Is  normally  the  leader  of  the  most  powerful  party  in  the 
Bundestag.  He  outlines  in  general  Ms  proposed  policies  to  the 
Bundestag  before  the  vote,  which  follows  without  debate.  Once 
approved,  the  Chancellor  can  be  dismissed  by  the  Bundestag  only 
through  a  so-called  constructive  vote  of  no  confidence ;  that  is,  the 
Bundestag  must  at  the  same  time  as  it  votes  a  Chancellor  out  of 
office  approve  by  absolute  majority  his  successor.  Barring  a  vote  of 
no  confidence,  the  Chancellor's  term  in  office  is  normally  the  4-year 
life  of  the  Bundestag. 

The  number  of  ministeries  in  the  Government  varies  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  times  and  the  policies  of  the  Chancellor.  In 
early  1960,  there  were  17  ministries  of  the  Government  (see  fig. 
16).  During  the  early  years  of  the  Bonn  Kepublic,  the  ministers 
were  chosen  from  the  several  parties  which  made  up  the  govern 
mental  coalition  in  the  Bundestag.  In  1956,  however,  Adenauer 
continued  in  the  Cabinet  several  ministers  who  were  members  of 
parties  which  abandoned  the  coalition  to  go  into  the  opposition. 

The  Cabinet,  which  advises  the  Chancellor  on  policy  matters, 
consists  of  the  ministers  or  their  immediate  subordinates  in  the 
ministries  (usually  politically  appointed  state  secretaries)  and  the 
heads  of  interested  agencies  or  departments.  The  meetings  are 
secret  and  informal ;  decisions  are  usually  unanimous,  and  in  any 
case  the  decision  of  the  Chancellor  is  final.  Under  Adenauer's 
leadership  the  Basic  Law  provision  that  differences  of  opinion 
between  ministers  should  be  decided  by  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  has 
been  all  but  forgotten.  The  ministers  are  all  members  of  the 
Bundestag ;  the  state  secretaries  cannot  be. 

The  ministers  enjoy  a  large  degree  of  autonomy  in  the  admin 
istration  of  their  ministries.  They  are  usually  strongly  influenced, 
however,  by  the  permanent  bureaucracy — civil  service — which 
staffs  the  ministries.  The  ministries  are  organized  functionally  to 
handle  specific  aspects  of  the  federal  administrative  responsibili 
ties.  These  responsibilities  do  not  include  such  matters  as  educa 
tion  and  cultural  affairs,  which  are  the  concern  of  the  Lander  ex 
clusively.  Since  the  administration  of  federal  law  is  delegated 
to  the  Land  governments,  the  federal  ministries  tend  to  be  small. 

The  Chancellor  is  also  assisted  by  a  staff  of  civil  servants  known 
as  the  Chancellor's  Office  (Kanzleramt)  under  the  direction  of  a 
Staatssekretar.  This  individual  is  one  of  the  closest  collaborators 
of  the  Chancellor  and  may  exercise  great  influence  over  him.  Two 
of  the  most  important  staffs  within  the  Chancellor's  Office  are  the 
Press  and  Information  Office,  which  is  a  massive  public  relations 
outlet  for  Government  policies,  and  the  Federal  Intelligence  Service 
(Bundesnachrichtendienst) . 

Chancellor  Adenauer  evoked  sharp  criticism  by  his  autocratic 
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Figure  16. 


manner  and  Ms  refusal  to  brook  resistance  to  his  decisions.  His 
control  over  his  party  was  firm,  however,  and  his  success  in  pilot 
ing  West  Germany  to  prosperity  and  a  position  of  respect  in  the 
Western  World  gave  him  a  popular  support  which  no  opposition 
party  was  able  to  challenge  successfully.  Adenauer's  advanced  age 
and  his  refusal  to  propose  a  successor  gave  rise  to  considerable 
anxiety  over  the  possibility  of  political  instability  after  his  depar 
ture  from  office. 

The  Federal  Legislative  Branch 

Legislative  authority  is  divided  unevenly  between  the  Bundestag, 
representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  through  deputies  elected 
by  direct,  secret,  free,  and  universal  ballot,  and  the  Bundesrat, 
composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  Land  governments.  Primary 
control  over  federal  legislation  rests  with  the  Bundestag,  which  is 
also  solely  responsible  for  the  Government. 

The  Bundestag 

The  Bundestag  is  elected  for  a  4-year  term.  The  number  of 
deputies  gradually  increased  from  402  in  the  first  Bundestag, 
elected  in  1949,  to  497  in  the  third  Bundestag,  elected  in  1957. 
Half  the  deputies  to  the  third  Bundestag  were  elected  by  direct 
vote  in  single-member  districts  and  half  on  the  basis  of  propor 
tional  representation  of  the  political  parties  (see  ch.  21,  Political 
Dynamics).  Deputies  must  be  at  least  25  years  old  and  eligible  to 
vote.  In  the  Bundestag,  the  deputies  represent  their  political  par 
ties  and  less  directly  their  social  classes,  rather  than  local  interests. 
The  number  of  parties  represented  in  the  Bundestag  declined 
steadily  since  1949.  In  the  first  Bundestag  nine  parties  were  repre 
sented  ;  in  the  third  only  four  parties  were  represented. 

The  Bundestag  makes  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and  elects  its 
officers.  Deputies  are  protected  by  the  Basic  Law  from  prosecution 
for  any  views  they  express  in  the  legislature,  but  they  may  be 
suspended  from  the  Bundestag  by  its  President. 

The  individual  deputy  is  under  strict  party  discipline.  He  can 
accomplish  little  outside  the  party  caucus  since  legislative  activities 
in  the  Bundestag  are  dominated  by  the  party  groups  (Fraktion) . 
A  party  with  fewer  than  15  deputies  may  not  form  a  Fraktion  and 
is  thereby  excluded  from  participation  on  committees. 

The  President  elected  by  the  Bundestag  presides  over  the  ses 
sions.  He  is  responsible,  with  the  assistance  of  a  secretariat,  for 
maintaining  order  in  the  house  and  for  management  of  administra 
tive  affairs  of  the  house.  An  important  organizational  body  of  the 
Bundestag  is  the  Council  of  Elders  (Altestenrat),  composed  in 
proportion  to  party  strength.  It  supervises  the  legislative  calendar 
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and  distributes  committee  chairmanships  and  assignments  in  pro 
portion  to  party  representation. 

The  major  burden  of  legislative  work  is  borne  by  26  committees,  * 
which  are  organized  functionally.  Each  handles  one  category  of 
legislation.  The  committees,  each  of  which  includes  at  least  15 
deputies  supported  by  a  staff  of  civil  servants,  perform  most  of 
the  preliminary  research  and  investigation  which  undergirds  the 
decisions  of  the  assembly.  They  are  empowered  to  call  before  them 
any  member  of  the  Government;  at  the  same  time  the  Govern 
ment  is  privileged  to  voice  its  viewpoints  in  committee  delibera 
tions.  Their  meetings  are  not  secret,  but  little  of  their  activity 
reaches  the  public.  A  special  standing  committee  serves  in  the 
intervals  between  legislative  sessions  to  safeguard  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Bundestag. 

The  Bimdesrat 

Delegates  to  the  Bundesrat  are  chosen  by  the  Land  governments 
— always  including  the  Land  Minister  President  (comparable  on 
the  Land  level  to  the  Chancellor) — and  vacancies  are  filled  by  the 
Land  as  they  occur.  The  Bundesrat  does  not,  therefore,  have  a 
fixed  term  like  the  Bundestag. 

The  41  seats  in  the  Bundesrat  are  distributed  among  the  Lander 
in  rough  proportion  to  their  population,  five  each  for  Bavaria, 
Lower  Saxony,  North  Rhine- Westphalia,  and  Baden-Wurttemberg; 
three  each  for  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  the  Saar.  In  addition,  Berlin 
sends  four  nonvoting  observers.  Each  Land  delegation  votes  as  a 
bloc  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  its  government.  Plenary 
meetings  of  the  Bundesrat  are  infrequent,  short,  and  orderly,  usu 
ally  being  devoted  to  confirmation  of  work  already  done^n  com 
mittee. 

The  Bundesrat  has  15  committees,  which  are  staffed  by  civil 
servants  and  which  include  representatives  of  all  Lander.  It 
chooses  its  own  presiding  officer,  rotating  the  post  annually  among 
the  ministers  president  of  the  Lander ;  the  presiding  officer  would 
succeed  to  the  federal  presidency  if  the  position  fell  vacant.  As 
guardian  of  Land  interests,  the  Bundesrat  has  a  veto  over  legisla 
tion  affecting  federal  relationships  and  over  constitutional  amend 
ments.  It  has  succeeded  in  greatly  broadening  the  scope  of  legisla 
tion  with  which  it  is  concerned.  Otherwise  its  suspensive  veto  can 
be  overriden  by  the  Bundestag  by  a  vote — either  simple  majority 
or  two-thirds — equal  to  that  by  which  the  Bundesrat  vetoed  the 
legislation. 

Legislative  Process 

A  bill  may  be  initiated  by  the  Government,  the  Bundestag  or 
the  Bundesrat.  Most,  however,  are  originated  in  an  executive  de- 
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partment,  where  they  are  carefully  prepared  by  a  trained  staff  of 
civil  servants  and  approved  by  the  Cabinet  before  being  submitted 
*  to  the  legislature.  In  such  case,  they  are  first  sent  to  the  Bundesrat 
for  comment  and  then  to  the  Bundestag  for  consideration.  A  bill 
initiated  by  the  Bttndesrat  is  sent  to  the  Cabinet  before  being 
submitted  to  the  Bundestag.  The  deputies  of  the  Bundestag  are  at 
a  disadvantage  in  the  initiation  of  legislation  since  they  have  no 
legislative  reference  service  to  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  bills. 

In  the  Bundestag  a  bill  receives  three  readings.  The  first  consists 
or  brief  initial  discussion  the  floor  of  the  house  before  the  bill  is 
sent  by  the  President  to  committee.  After  a  thorough  consideration 
in  committee,  at  which  time  the  respective  party  positions  are 
usually  brought  to  bear,  the  bill  is  reported  out  with  recommenda 
tions.  In  the  ensuing  detailed  debate  on  the  floor,  the  second  read 
ing,  often  only  one  spokesman  for  each  party  participates.  After 
48  hours  the  nominal  third  reading  is  followed  by  the  final  vote* 
either  by  rollcall,  show  of  hands,  standing  vote,  or  in  case  of  serious 
doubt,  by  the  deputies  leaving  the  hall  and  returning  through  doors 
marked  "yes"  "no,"  and  "abstain."  If  passed,  the  bil  then  goes  to 
the  Bundesrat,  which,  if  it  disagrees,  may  convoke  a  Conference 
Committee  to  iron  out  differences.  If  accepted  by  both  houses  the 
bill  goes  to  the  federal  President  for  signature  and  promulgation. 

The  Government  is  in  a  strong  position  in  relation  to  the  parlia 
ment.  Only  the  Chancellor  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Bundestag; 
his  ministers  can  be  censured  but  cannot  be  removed  from  office 
by  the  legislators.  The  Bundestag  can  question  or  interpellate  the 
Government  on  its  policies,  but  use  of  these  weapons  is  restricted 
to  the  major  parties  through  the  provision  that  an  interpellation 
must  be  signed  by  at  least  30  deputies.  The  trend  during  the  post 
war  period  toward  a  two-party  system  further  strengthens  the 
hand  of  the  governing  party  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

The  individual  deputy's  freedom  of  action  is  restricted  by  strong 
party  discipline  and  by  the  preference  given  to  the  major  parties 
in  the  legislative  processes.  As  a  result,  debate  in  the  Bundestag 
has  tended  to  be  formal  and  restrained.  Most  of  the  legislative 
process  actually  takes  place  in  the  party  caucuses  and  in  the  com 
mittee  meetings,  where  party  positions  are  thrashed  out  and 
compromised. 

To  the  average  German  observer,  the  Bundestag  sessions  are 
colorless,  and  the  parliament  appears  to  play  a  passive  role  vis-a-vis 
the  Government.  The  obvious  authority  of  Chancellor  Adenauer 
emphasized  this  appearance  and  helped  perpetuate  the  feeling  of 
many  Germans  that  the  natural  form  of  government  is  one  which 
is  dominated  by  a  strong  executive  supported  by  an  extensive 
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bureaucracy,  whose  rule  Is  acceded  to  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

The  Judicial  Branch 

The  Basic  Law,  the  Law  to  Eestore  Legal  Uniformity,  and  the 
reenacted  Law  of  1877  on  the  constitution  of  the  courts  form  the 
basis  for  the  organization  of  the  West  German  court  system.  Pro 
cedures  for  civil  and  criminal  court  proceedings  are  delineated  in 
the  respective  procedural  codes.  Courts  are  distributed,  as  in  the 
Weimar  Republic,  over  four  levels:  The  local  courts  (Amtsge- 
riehte),  district  courts  (Langdgerichte) ,  the  courts  of  appeal 
(Oberlomdesgemchte) ,  and  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  (Bundes- 
gerichtshof ) .  An  additional  and  special  case  is  the  Federal  Con 
stitutional  Court. 

Local  courts  are  numerous;  they  are  found  in  most  towns  and 
evenly  distributed  over  the  country.  A  local  court  may  have  one 
or  more  judges  as  required  by  the  population  of  the  area  it  serves. 
It  is  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  in  small  civil  cases  and  minor 
criminal  actions.  Civil  cases  at  this  level  are  handled  by  a  single 
judge;  in  criminal  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  scope  or  impor 
tance,  the  judge  may  be  joined  by  two  lay  assessors  (Schoffen) , 
who  help  decide  both  law  and  fact,  guilt  and  punishment.  A  judge 
of  the  local  court  may  also  sit  as  judge  of  juvenile  court. 

The  district  courts  are  less  numerous  but  are  found  in  most  large 
cities.  These  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  not 
handled  by  the  local  courts ;  they  are  also  appellate  courts  for  all 
cases  appealed  from  the  local  courts.  Appellate  cases  involve  com 
plete  retrial  of  the  case,  not  merely  a  review  of  the  law  in  the 
case.  Civil  cases  before  the  district  courts,  whether  of  original  or 
appellate  jurisdiction,  are  heard  by  panels  of  three  judges  each, 
all  fully  qualified  jurists.  This  court  may,  however,  constitute  it 
self  a  commercial  chamber  (Handelskammer) ,  in  which  event  the 
presiding  judge  is  joined  by  two  commercial  judges  (Handelsrich- 
ter)  who  are  not  jurists  but  merchants  or  industrialists  serving 
on  an  honorary  basis. 

District  courts  have  both  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  criminal  cases.  Original  jurisdiction  extends  from  offenses 
beyond  the  competence  of  the  local  courts  to  serious  crimes.  For 
grave  crimes,  such  as  murder,  the  bench  is  occupied  by  three  judges 
and  six  lay  assessors.  The  assessors  participate  with  the  jurists 
in  decisions  on  law  as  well  as  guilt.  Germany  no  longer  employs 
anything  comparable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  jury.  In  less  serious 
criminal  cases,  whether  original  or  appellate,  the  court  consists 
of  three  judges  and  two  assessors. 

The  appeals  court  is  in  turn  divided  into  civil  and  criminal 
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sections  dealing"  with  appeals  from  the  district  court.  Each  section 
includes  several  panels  of  three  Judges  appointed  to  the  court  for 
life  by  the  Land  Minister  of  Justice.  They  review  appeals  from 
the  district  court  subordinate  to  that  particular  appeals  court.  It 
decides  only  on  points  of  law,  and  does  not  reconsider  the  facts  in 
a  case.  It  may  confirm  a  sentence  of  the  lower  court,  quash  it,  or 
order  a  retrial  by  the  lower  court. 

The  Federal  Supreme  Court  at  Karlsruhe  is  the  successor  to  the 
Reichsgericht  (Reich  Supreme  Court)  established  in  1879  with 
its  seat  at  Leipzig.  It  is  the  only  court  of  both  original  and  ap 
pellate  jurisdiction  at  the  federal  level,  and  it  is  integrated  with 
the  lower  courts  in  one  pyramidal  system.  It  consists  of  criminal 
and  civil  senates,  each  staffed  with  five  judges  chosen  for  life 
from  among  the  career  judiciary  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who 
is  aided  in  his  choice  by  a  committee  of  Land  ministers  of  Justice 
and  Bundestag  members.  Its  appellate  jurisdiction  applies  to  the 
more  serious  criminal  cases  decided  originally  by  the  Landgerichte. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  particularly  concerned  with  restoring 
legal  uniformity  in  West  Germany  and,  partly  for  this  reason,  is 
alone  among  German  courts  in  observing  to  some  extent  the  prin 
ciple  of  stare  decisis  (precedent) .  It  attempts  to  keep  its  decisions 
in  general  conformity  with  each  other,  but  precedent  is  still  not 
binding  either  on  the  separate  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
on  the  lower  courts. 

The  Federal  Constitutional  Court  is  concerned  exclusively  with 
the  constitutional"review  of  legislation,  disputes  between  units  and 
levels  of  German  government,  and  complaints  about  invasion  of 
individual  or  groups  rights  by  agencies  of  Government.  Its  mem 
bers  are  senior  federal  judges  and  other  highly  respected  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  half  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  Bundestag 
and  half  by  the  Bundesrat.  The  purpose  of  this  duality  in  the 
selection  of  judges  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Lander  against 
federal  encroachment  (see  eh.  19,  The  Constitutional  System). 

A  parallel  structure  of  courts  on  both  federal  and  Land  levels  is 
composed  of  administrative,  labor,  social,  and  financial  courts,  each 
dealing  with  a  specific  body  of  law  with  which  the  ordinary  courts 
are  not  concerned.  The  labor  courts,  for  example,  consist  of  local 
and  appellate  courts  as  well  as  a  high  court  of  review;  these  tri 
bunals  handle  cases  arising  out  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees  over  the  application  of  collective  contracts  and  labor 
laws.  They  are  staffed  with  judges  "learned  in  the  law"  sitting 
jointly  with  lay  assessors  (see  ch.  15,  Labor  Relations  and  Organi 
zation).  The  administrative  courts  have  special  importance  in 
West  Germany  because  of  the  liability  of  all  administrative  de 
cisions  to  challenge  in  the  courts.  Uniformity  in  this  field  is  se- 
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cured  the  instrument  of  the  Supreme  Administrative 

Court  at  federal  level. 

Operation  of  West  Germany's  legal  system  has  suffered  from 
the  heavy  burden  of  legal  proceedings,  which  has  often  occasioned 
delays  partly  because  of  the  easy  access  the  German  citizen  has 
to  legal  remedies.  Judicial  remedy  is  Inexpensive  and  therefore 
not  limited  to  persons  of  means. 

The  personnel  of  the  judicial  system  include  judges,  prosecu 
tors,  and  attorneys.  In  addition,  large  staffs  of  civil  servants  in 
administrative  capacities  are  attached  to  the  courts  and  to  the 
federal  or  Land  ministries  of  justice,  under  which  the  courts  and 
prosecutor's  offices  are  organized.  These  are  properly  part  of  the 
civil  service  rather  than  the  judicial  system  even  though  many 
of  them  are  trained  in  the  law.  Attorneys  (Rechtsanwalte)  are 
not  part  of  the  judicial  hierarchy,  although  they  may  in  rare  cases 
be  appointed  to  judicial  positions.  Prosecuting  attorneys  (Staats- 
anwfilte)  represent  the  state  in  its  concern  to  preserve  law  and 
order;  they  have  the  responsibility  of  Initiating  and  prosecuting 
charges  against  all  lawbreakers. 

Prosecutors  are  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  sub 
ject  to  Ministry  directives  and  instructions.  Within  each  Land  Is  a 
General  Public  Prosecutor  (Generalstaatsanwalt) ,  who  directs  the 
activities  of  the  prosecutors  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  hierarchy 
of  prosecutors  Is  capped  at  the  federal  level  by  the  Federal  General 
Prosecutor. 

Defense  attorneys  are  conscious  of  a  responsibility  to  the  court 
as  an  instrument  for  serving  justice,  and  they  tend  to  seek  a  just 
verdict  as  well  as  to  represent  their  client's  Interests.  A  trial  has, 
therefore,  the  character  of  a  search  for  justice  as  much  as  a  clash 
between  prosecution  and  defense. 

The  judges  are  the  keystone  of  the  system.  Although  formally 
part  of  the  civil  service  as  employees  or  appointees  of  the  state, 
their  Independence  is  insured  both  by  law  and  by  the  practical  pro 
vision  that  their  tenure  is  not  dependent  on  administrative  favor. 
However,  the  Ministry  may  have  considerable  influence  over  pro 
motions.  But  by  and  large,  the  judiciary  is  truly  independent.  At 
both  federal  and  Land  level,  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice  and  a  committee  consisting,  in  the  case  of  federal  ap 
pointments,  of  the  Land  ministers  of  justice  and  an  equal  number 
of  members  of  the  Bundestag,  and  in  the  case  of  Land  appoint 
ments,  of  members  as  determined  by  the  Land  legislature.  Judges 
of  the  special  administrative  and  other  courts  are  appointed  in 
similar  manner  except  that  these  are  organized  under  ministries 
other  than  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

In  general  the  tenure  of  judges  Is  for  life,  excepting  some  judges 
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of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  appointed  for  8  years  by  a 
special  arrangement — half  are  chosen  by  the  Bundestag  and  half 
by  the  Bundesrat.  Judges  cannot  be  removed  except  for  serious 
breaches  of  law  or  judicial  responsibility.  As  late  as  1948  no  fed 
eral  judge  had  been  removed  for  cause.  There  is  an  age  limit, 
however,  of  68  years  for  federal  judges,  and  there  are  correspond 
ing  Land  regulations  ranging  from  65  to  70  years  of  age. 

Appointment  to  the  bench  is  not  a  reward  which  follows  upon  a 
career  of  distinction  as  an  attorney.  Instead,  partly  as  a  conse 
quence  of  German  reliance  upon  codified  law  rather  than  prece 
dent,  judges  and  lawyers  follow  entirely  distinct  career  patterns- 
with  infrequent  crossings  from  the  one  to  the  other.  All  legally 
trained  persons  pursue  a  standard  course  of  legal  study  to  its  com 
pletion,  usually  a  matter  of  3  years  of  law  school.  At  its  conclu 
sion  the  individual  decides  whether  he  wishes  to  follow  a  private 
professional  course  as  an  attorney,  in  which  case  he  secures 
through  examination  his  license  to  practice  and  then  comes  under 
the  professional  supervision  of  the  attorneys'  professional  asso 
ciation.  If  he  wishes  to  become  a  civil  servant  with  the  greater 
attendant  security,  but  lessened  prospect  of  amassing  wealth,  he 
passes  an  examination,  uniform  throughout  Germany,  and  as 
sumes  the  status  of  Referend&r,  assigned  then  to  work  in  a  court 
or  prosecutor's  office.  After  3  more  years  he  is  eligible  to  take 
another  examination,  by  passing  which  he  becomes  an  Assessor 
and  may  be  appointed  to  an  appropriate  post  in  judicial  service. 
He  thus  may  become  prosecutor  or  judge  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  and  he  pursues  this  profession  without  ever  having  practiced 
law  in  the  private  sense.  His  professional  association  as  a  judge 
is  also  separate  from  the  lawyers'  group,  but  the  judges'  associa 
tion  takes  a  similar  interest  in  the  preservation  of  high  standards 
of  conduct  by  its  members. 

Early  in  1960  the  West  German  judiciary  became  the  object  of  a 
massive  East  German  campaign  of  defamation.  The  allegation  was 
that  the  judiciary  was  dominated  by  ex-Nazis.  Although  the  Com 
munist  propaganda  was  misleading  and  exaggerated,  it  caused  con 
cern  among  many  West  Germans,  particularly  the  Social  Demo 
crats.  About  40  percent  of  the  1,200  judges  and  legal  officials 
serving  the  West  German  state  in  1960  were  in  office  before  1945, 
and  some  of  these  undoubtedly  served  in  the  Nazi  system.  But  only 
a  handful  of  the  judges  accused  of  having  a  Nazi  past  can  be 
charged  with  documented  malfeasance. 

Both  major  branches  of  the  legal  profession  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  popular  esteem  in  West  Germany,  This  respect  is 
doubtless  compounded  of  at  least  two  factors:  A  general  recog 
nition  of  the  prevailing  standards  of  professional  competence  and 
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a  certain  awe  for  the  mysteries  of  legal  procedure,  for  the  relative 
simplicity  of  codified  law  compared  with  case  law  or  common  law 
does  not  entirely  surmount  the  average  citizen's  sense  of  remote 
ness  from  formal  legal  ceremony. 

State  and  Local  Government 
The  Lander 

The  Lander  are  empowered  by  the  Basic  Law  to  legislate  in  a 
large  number  of  fields,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  already  acted  in  these  matters  (see  ch.  19, 
The  Constitutional  System) .  In  addition,  they  are  responsible  for 
legislation  to  control  certain  fields  not  covered  by  the  Basic  Law; 
for  example,  education  and  culture.  In  general,  however,  the 
Lander  provide  the  administrative  machinery  for  the  execution 
in  their  areas  of  federal  laws  and  directives.  The  federal  minis 
tries  are  comparatively  small  since  they  do  not  need  to  maintain 
a  large  administrative  network  of  their  own,  but  are  concerned 
primarily  with  overseeing  the  execution  of  federal  laws  by  the 
Land  agencies. 

This  type  of  federal  relationship — which  is  different  from  that 
in  the  United  States,  where  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
several  States  exercise  similar  authority  in  their  own  spheres — 
obviates  the  need  for  administrative  duplication  and  frees  the 
Lander  from  the  physical  presence  of  federal  field  agencies.  It 
tends,  however,  to  enlarge  the  legitimate  sphere  of  action  of  fed 
eral  authority,  producing  comparative  uniformity  throughout  the 
country  and  narrowing  the  realm  in  which  the  Lander  can  operate 
without  reference  to  prior  federal  regulation. 

Financially,  the  Lander  are  autonomous  and  independent  of  the 
Federal  Government  (see  ch.  30,  Public  Finance) .  The  fiscal  au 
thority  of  the  federal  and  Land  governments  is  described  in  the 
Basic  Law  in  detail;  the  Basic  Law  defines  precisely  which  areas 
of  taxation  are  reserved  for  each  level  of  government.  This  in 
dicates  the  important  role  played  by  the  Lander  in  the  drafting  of 
the  Basic  Law  and  is  a  further  legal  safeguard  to  insure  the  main 
tenance  of  Land  autonomy  in  financial  matters. 

The  Federal  Government  is  entitled,  in  general,  to  the  yields 
from  fiscal  monopolies,  such  as  the  postal,  telephone,  and  telegraph 
services,  and  from  customs  duties,  excise  taxes,  turnover  taxes, 
transportation  taxes,  nonrecurrent  capital  levies,  Berlin  emer 
gency-aid  taxes,  and  supplementary  levies  on  income  and  corpora 
tion  taxes. 

The  Land  governments  are  entitled  to  the  receipts  from  taxes  on 
property,  personal  income  and  corporations,  inheritance,  motor 
vehicles,  beer  sales,  gambling  establishments,  and  real  estate. 
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The  considerable  variety  in  the  structure  and  operation  of  the 
various  West  German  Lander  stems  from  the  inheritance  of  re*- 
gional  particularism,  the  differing  influences  of  the  Allies  in  their 
occupation  zones,  and  the  various  political  party  balances  prevail 
ing  in  the  different  Lander.  Bavaria,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  have  most  nearly  maintained  their  historical 
entities ;  Bavaria  is  most  insistent  upon  preserving  its  individual 
ity,  autonomy,  and  traditional  political  patterns.  Baden-Wurttem- 
berg  is  a  postwar  construction,  but  is  the  recognizable  heir  of  the 
peculiar  regional  tradition  of  earlier  southwestern  states.  North 
Khine-Westphalia,  by  reason  of  its  size,  wealth,  and  relative 
strength  within  the  federation,  is  rapidly  developing  its  own  re 
gional  consciousness,  although  its  boundaries  do  not  coincide  with 
historical  antecedents. 

The  varying  Allied  policies  are  reflected  in  a  number  of  ways, 
in  spite  of  a  postoccupation  tendency  to  discard  so-called  foreign 
impositions.  American  and  French  occupation  forces  tended  to 
encourage  the  already  strong  regional  loyalties  of  their  respective 
zones ;  the  British  favored  comparative  centralism.  Structurally, 
however,  differences  arising  out  of  the  occupations  are  observable 
mostly  at  the  local  level. 

The  parties  also  gave  a  special  imprint  to  the  Lander  in  which 
they  were  predominant.  In  general,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
tended  to  represent  centralizing  tendencies  and  emphasized  social 
and  economic  programs.  The  Christian  Democratic  Union  favored 
regional  autonomy,  especially  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion 
and  education.  The  parties,  organized  on  the  federal  level,  are  still 
endeavoring  to  influence  the  individual  Lander,  though  less  in 
terms  of  governmental  operation  than  in  terms  of  immediate  po 
litical  advantage  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

Basically  the  structure  of  Land  governments  throughout  West 
Germany  follows  a  uniform  pattern.  The  Land  constitutions  pro 
vide  for  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  Federal  Government, 
with  ministers  president  in  the  executive  role  and  popularly  elected 
single-house  legislatures  (Landtage) .  The  major  exception  is  pro 
vided  by  Bavaria  with  its  second  legislative  house  or  senate  formed 
on  corporative  principles  to  represent  social  groups  and  subordi 
nate  levels  of  government.  The  Bavarian  senate  is  very  weak  com 
pared  with  the  Landtage.  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  which  are  cities 
as  well  as  Lander,  preserve  the  traditional  municipal  designations 
of  officials:  Thus,  the  assembly  (Bilrgerschaft)  elects  the  cabinet 
(Senat) ,  which  in  turn  chooses  the  mayor  (Bur germeister) .  Some 
of  the  larger  Lander  are  divided  into  administrative  districts,  each 
with  a  president  appointed  by  the  Landtage. 
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Local  Government 

The  organs  of  local  government  enjoy  autonomy  in  the  manage 
ment  of  strictly  local  affairs.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  executors 
of  laws  and  directives  emanating  from  the  Land  governments, 
and  they  are  bound  in  countless  ways  by  the  decisions  from  higher 
governmental  levels,  which  tend  to  exhaust  the  legislative  powers 
granted  to  them. 

The  municipalities  have  a  notable  record  in  the  postwar  period 
for  reestablishing  viable  government  very  early  and  for  producing 
a  significant  number  of  national  political  leaders.  In  part  this 
resulted  from  the  priority  which  local  government  had  in  the  ef 
forts  of  the  occupation  powers  to  reconstruct  political  life  in  Ger 
many  ;  partly  it  is  also  a  credit  to  the  lengthy  tradition  of  effective 
local,  particularly  municipal,  government  in  Germany. 

The  units  of  local  government  are  the  Kreis  (county)  and  the 
Gemeinde  (local  community).  The  boundaries  of  a  county  may 
be  coincident  with  the  boundaries  of  a  city,  or  the  county  may  be 
predominantly  rural.  The  variation  in  size  and  population  is  enor 
mous,  ranging  from  42  to  722  square  miles  in  area  and  from  ap 
proximately  15,000  to  over  260,000  population.  In  some  cases  there 
are  municipalities,  located  within  and  not  coincident  with  a  county, 
which  are  large  enough  to  be  granted  status  separate  from  the 
county  surrounding  it.  The  community  may  refer  to  a  city  or  to  a 
village.  It  is  a  separate  level  of  government  in  its  simplest  mani 
festation,  subordinate  to  and  at  the  same  time  in  purely  local 
affairs  independent  of  the  county.  But  the  clarity  of  the  scheme  is 
blurred  by  the  fact  that  a  city  may  also  be  a  county  or  even,  in  the 
case  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  a  Land. 

The  basic  patterns  of  local  government  vary  widely  in  the  sev 
eral  parts  of  the  country.  The  Basic  Law  guarantees  to  all  locali 
ties  freely  elected  representative  assemblies  (Kreistag  and  Geme- 
indevertretung) .  The  executive  official  is  known  as  Landrat  in 
most  counties,  senior  county  director  (Oberkreisdirektor)  in  coun 
ties  of  the  former  British  Zone,  and  usually  as  mayor  (Biirgemeis- 
ter)  in  the  towns  and  cities,  although  this  office  may  be  either 
powerful  or  honorific.  In  the  British  areas,  the  office  of  Biirger- 
meister  tends  to  be  an  honorific  position  with  genuine  executive 
power  exercised  by  a  city  council  (Magistr&t  or  Stadtrat) ,  which 
chooses  also  an  administrative  officer  (Direktor)  to  perform  the 
usual  functions  of  mayor. 

All  of  the  cities  conform  to  one  or  another  of  three  basic  types 
of  government.  The  magisterial  system  (Magistratsverfassung) 
predominates  in  the  former  Prussian  areas  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lower  Saxony,  and  Hesse.  An  elected  city  council  chooses  an 
administrative  board  (Magistrat)  with  a  chairman  who  serves  as 
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mayor.  The  maj'or  plan  (Biirgermeisterverfassung)  prevails  in 
the  Rhenish  areas  and  consists  of  an  elected  council  presided  over 
by  the  mayor.  The  city  council  system  (Stadtratsverfassung)  is 
common  in  south  Germany  and  consists  of  a  council  of  elected  lay 
and  professional  administrative  officials  with  the  mayor  as  presid 
ing  officer.  The  basic  differences  lie  in  the  tendency  of  one  agency 
to  dominate  the  others:  The  administrative  board  in  the  first 
form,  the  mayor  in  the  second,  and  the  council  in  the  third.  A 
few  of  the  larger  cities  are  subdivided  into  districts,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  mayor  and  other  officials,  but  these  municipalities  also 
have  a  single  elected  assembly  with  a  lord  mayor  as  executive  for 
matters  concerning  the  whole  city. 

Despite  the  excellent  record  of  the  local  units  of  government 
since  the  war,  local  affairs  have  tended  to  become  subordinate  to 
larger  national  issues,  which  are  intrinsically  of  greater  import, 
and  the  parties  use  this  fact  with  teling  effect  in  trying  to  turn 
local  contests  into  reflections  of  the  national  party  conflict.  There 
has  been  a  corresponding  difficulty  in  channeling  superior  individ 
uals  into  local  governmental  activity,  much  of  which  is  dependent 
on  unpaid  volunteers. 

The  city  of  West  Berlin  is  a  special  problem  for  West  Germany 
since  it  is  in  an  exposed,  economically  impossible  position  and 
must  be  helped  even  though  it  is  not  formally  part  of  the  federa 
tion.  Berlin  thus  functions  as  a  self-contained  governmental  entity, 
although  it  does  accept  and  follow  the  decisions  laid  down  for 
the  Federal  Republic  by  the  Government.  As  long  as  it  cannot, 
by  Allied  decision,  be  integrated  more  closely  into  the  federation, 
Berlin  will  presumably  continue  to  be  represented  by  nonvoting 
representatives  in  Bonn.  Its  own  government  consists  of  a  Lord 
Mayor,  who  is  comparable  to  the  Minister  President  of  a  Land, 
elected  along  with  the  cabinet  (Senat)  by  the  popular  assembly 
(AbgeordnetenhaMs) .  Its  own  subordinate  levels  of  government, 
Bezirke  or  districts,  reduplicate  the  structure  of  the  city  govern 
ment,  and  the  district  mayors  constitute  a  special  council  for  deal 
ing  with  common  problems.  Like  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  Berlin  is 
both  a  city  and  a  Land. 

Civil  Service 

The  West  German  civil  service  is  a  large,  pervasive,  highly 
trained,  professional  bureaucracy  which  exerts  a  conservative 
influence  on  the  governmental  operations.  The  several  categories 
of  the  civil  service  involve  nearly  2  million  persons,  of  whom 
almost  half  are  employed  in  either  the  federal  postal  or  railroad 
service.  About  one-third  of  the  remaining  1  million  civil  servants 
are  classified  as  manual  and  clerical  employees  (Angestettte)  and 
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the  rest  as  officials  (Beamte) .  The  Beamte  are  divided  into  four 
service  classes:  Ordinary,  middle,  higher,  and  highest,  ranked  ac 
cording  to  the  complexity  of  work  performed  and  the  degree  of 
responsibility  assumed.  All  classes  are  distributed  among  the 
various  levels  of  administration  from  local  to  federal  (see  table  1) . 
The  large  number  of  civil  service  employees  in  the  Lander^ 
compared  with  the  number  in  the  Federal  Government,  indicates 
the  administrative  system  characteristic  of  German  federalism. 
Federal  ministries  and  offices  take  responsibility  only  for  the 
policymaking  level  and  delegate  to  the  administrative  structures  of 
the  respective  Lander  the  task  of  executing  policy.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  the  Land  offices  be  better  staffed  than  the  central 
offices  in  Bonn,  Only  in  such  matters  as  foreign  affairs,  federal 
finance,  railways,  and  postal  service  does  the  Federal  Government 
maintain  a  complete  administrative  staff;  in  all  other  spheres  the 
bulk  of  administration  is  located  at  Land  level. 

Table  1.    Distribution  of  West  German  Civil  Service  Employees,  19571 


Service  class 

Federal 

Lander 

City-Lander 

Cities 

Highest  service 

7  672 

51    690 

9  620 

10    fv}^ 

Higher  service  

20  003 

194  -492 

27  494 

97   19R 

Middle  service  

29,530 

105  ,  269 

32  543 

31   071 

Ordinary  service  

18,932 

13,250 

3  176 

711 

TOTAL  

76,137 

364,701 

72  833 

fiQ   ^4.^ 

Grand  total  

583  216 

, 

1  Excluding  temporary  officials  and  trainees. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal 
Statistical  Office),  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  die  BundezrepuUik  Deutschland,  195$  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  p.  380. 

The  German  civil  service  has  frequently  been  praised  for  its 
efficiency  and  incorruptibility.  Its  excellence  was  such  that  the 
English  civil  service  reform  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century 
received  much  of  its  inspiration  from  the  Prussian  example  of  a 
career  service  unclouded  by  the  evils  of  indiscriminate  patronage. 
German  bureaucracy  has,  however,  just  as  often  been  damned  for 
its^  resistance  to  change  and  its  arrogance  in  dealing  with  the 
citizenry.  In  the  past,  the  German  civil  service  has  constituted  an 
elite  group,  heavily  permeated  with  military  values  as  a  result  of 
the  large  number  of  reserve  officers  among  its  members,  resolutely 
loyal  to  the  state,  and  ostensibly  above  politics.  Such  attitudes 
imposed  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  political  reform  which 
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deviated  from  the  traditional  German  statist  orientation.  The 
Socialists  under  the  Weimar  Republic  complained  that  their 
program  was  being  frustrated  both  by  the  military  and  the  civil 
service. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  Western  occupation  forces  was  to  modify 
this  German  bureaucracy  by  the  introduction  of  democratic  con 
cepts  while  preserving  the  values  of  loyalty  and  efficiency.  To  this 
end  the  Western  Allies  proposed  the  abolition  of  concurrent 
political  activity  and  offieeholding,  the  setting  up  of  a  supervisory 
body  resembling  the  American  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
diversification  of  training  for  civil  servants  to  dilute  the  virtual 
monopoly  held  by  those  trained  in  the  legal  profession,  and  the 
inculcation  among  the  bureaucrats  of  the  ideal  of  service  to  the 
citizen  as  well  as  to  the  state. 

These  attempts  have  been  largely  ineffective,  not  so  much  be 
cause  of  lack  of  merit  as  because  of  their  association  with  the 
conquerors  and  their  disadvantageous  effects  upon  the  vested 
interests  of  many  career  bureaucrats.  Although  there  has  been 
some  recognition  of  the  need  for  training  in  economies,  political 
science,  and  sociology  as  supplements  to  legal  training  for  civil 
servants,  lawyers  continue  to  dominate  the  service.  In  part  this 
is  an  educational  problem,  for  the  universities  have  only  begun 
to  recognize  the  social  sciences  as  separate  disciplines.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is,  in  turn,  the  lack  of  career  opportunities,  for 
example,  for  political  scientists  (see  ch.  10,  Education).  The  re 
form  of  the  bureaucracy  has  been  further  retarded  by  the 
unwillingness  of  the  authorities  to  divorce  the  official  completely 
from  political  activity  because  they  recognize  the  significant 
accomplishments  of  civil  servants  in  the  past  as  members  of  parlia 
ment. 

The  Basic  Law  reestablished  the  special  legal  status  which 
guarantees  the  civil  servant  his  tenure  and  security  against  politi 
cal  machinations.  The  Federal  Civil  Service  Law  of  1953  advanced 
this  trend  by  confirming  the  generosity  of  retirement  provisions 
to  compensate  for  modest  remuneration  and  the  rights  of  former 
civil  servants  to  their  positions — regardless  of  political  convictions 
— or  compensation  therefor.  The  net  result  has  been  to  restore  the 
rigidity  of  the  system  and  the  irresponsibility  of  the  bureaucrats 
where  democratic  values  are  concerned.  And  this  is  especially 
important  because  there  are  only  about  100  positions  filled  by 
political  appointment,  all  others  being  career  posts.  Only  about  2 
percent  of  the  persons  removed  initially  in  the  occupation  denazifi 
cation  program  are  still  barred  from  state  service. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  noticeable  improvement  in  the  atti 
tude  of  officials  toward  the  citizenry.  Still  oriented  toward  service 
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to  the  state,  the  civil  servant  not  only  tends  to  resent  any  intrusion 
by  a  citizen  but  is  proficient  in  demonstrating  his  resentment. 
After  the  considerable  buffeting-  which  his  once  stable  world  ab 
sorbed  from  the  Nazi  regime  and — with  different  motives — from 
the  occupation,  he  is  inclined  to  reticence  in  matters  outside  Ms 
immediate  purview.  Experience  suggests  that  the  bureaucracy 
would  tend  to  stand  aloof  in  any  decisive  test  of  the  viability  of  the 
present  democratic  system. 

EAST  GERMANY 

As  a  so-called  "democratic  republic,"  East  Germany  follows 
the  forms  of  a  parliamentary  democracy  but  is  in  fact  a  one-party 
dictatorship.  The  Communist  leaders  put  in  power  by  the  Soviet 
occupation  forces  established  a  governmental  structure  which 
appears  to  allow  a  faithful  representation  of  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  people  in  the  operations  of  the  state.  The  SED,  however,  has 
assumed  the  right  to  speak  for  the  "progressive  elements  of  the 
working  class"  whose  interests  it  equates  with  those  of  the  total 
population,  and  has  in  this  manner  taken  to  itself  all  the  elements 
of  political  power. 

For  this  reason,  although  the  forms  of  democracy  are  adhered 
to,  the  operations  of  the  East  German  Government  are  a  parody 
on  democracy  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics) .  Every  relationship 
between  human  beings  is  conceived  by  some  Communist  theoreti 
cians  as  a  triangular  one  in  which  the  state  acts  as  a  third  factor. 
The  exercise  by  the  East  German  Government  of  such  unlimited 
prerogatives  have  been  anything  but  constant.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  regime,  because  of  the  insecurity  of  the  state  apparatus  and 
its  need  to  win  support,  governmental  measures  tended  not  to 
exploit  fully  the  unrestrained  right  of  intervention  in  "private" 
affairs.  In  the  middle  period,  culminating  in  1953,  the  Government 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  inclined  to  act  with  extreme  arbitrariness 
in  its  relations  to  the  individual.  More  recently  the  trend  has  been 
toward  relative  mildness,  perhaps  because  the  regime  is  secure 
enough  in  its  now  thoroughly  controlled  collective  order  to  eschew 
terroristic  methods. 

Executive  Organs 

The  chief  of  state  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  is  the 
President.  This  office  is,  however,  even  less  powerful  than  its  West 
German  counterpart,  for  the  East  German  President  is  a  purely 
ceremonial  figure  without  discretionary  powers.  Elected  for  a  4- 
year  term  and  eligible  for  unlimited  reelection,  the  President  must 
be  35  years  old  and  a  citizen  of  the  Republic.  Until  1959,  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature,  the  Volkskammer  and  the  Landerkam- 
mer,  elected  him  in  joint  session  by  majority  vote  and  could  recall 
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call  him  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  total  membership.  With  the 
abolition  of  the  Landerkammer,  this  function  devolved  upon  the 
Volkskammer  alone.  The  President  is  assisted  in  the  performance 
of  Ms  ceremonial  duties  by  the  presidential  chancellory*  headed 
by  a  State  Secretary. 

The  President  in  1960  was  Wilhelm  Pieck,  who  had  been  in  office 
since  the  founding  of  the  Democratic  Republic,  having  been  twice 
reelected.  As  an  elder  statesman  of  the  German  Communist  move 
ment,  he  enjoyed  prestige  in  Party  circles.  Never  a  notably 
dynamic  leader,  Pieck  was  not  a  decisive  policymaker.  The  presi 
dency  seemed,  therefore,  a  sinecure  by  means  of  which  an  "old 
Communist"  was  honored  in  his  dotage.  There  have  been  repeated 
rumors  that  the  position  would  be  abolished,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  East  block  pattern,  but  this  will  probably  not  happen 
while  Pieck  lives. 

Executive  power  resides  in  the  Minister  President — the  counter 
part  of  the  West  German  Chancellor.  He  is  assisted  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  appointed  by  him.  The  Constitution  stipulates  that 
the  Minister  President  is  appointed  by  the  strongest  party  in  the 
People's  Chamber ;  that  the  choice  of  ministers  and  their  deputies, 
the  state  secretaries,  must  reflect  the  relative  strengths  of  those 
parties  having  more  than  40  representatives  in  the  Volkskammer ; 
and  that  the  ministers  "should"  be  members  of  the  Chamber.  The 
Government  theoretically  is  responsible  to  the  Volkskammer,  which 
possesses  the  same  constructive  vote  of  no  confidence  that  prevails 
in  West  Germany.  With  the  unanimity  enforced  in  the  legislative 
branch  by  bloc  politics,  however,  the  whole  structure  of  the 
predominance  of  the  legislature  over  other  branches  becomes  in 
operative. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  is  charged  with  the  task  of  formulating 
and  presenting  a  legislative  program.  This  is  done  in  conformity 
with  the  dictates  of  the  SED  and  is  therefore  guaranteed  endorse 
ment  by  the  legislature.  More  specifically,  the  Law  on  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  November  1954  enumerates  the  following  functions 
of  the  Council :  (1)  To  supervise,  direct,  and  regulate  the  activities 
of  the  ministries  and  state  secretariats;  (2)  to  establish  the  credit 
of  the  nation  and  to  define  the  monetary  system  as  well  as  to 
approve  the  Economic  Plan  and  the  budget  and  to  insure  that  the 
plans  are  carried  out;  (3)  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  nation, 
protect  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  the  state,  and  popularly  owned 
industry;  (4)  to  define  the  basic  rules  of  the  diplomatic,  economic, 
and  cultural  organs  of  the  nation  and  to  regulate  the  relationships 
with  other  nations;  and  (5)  to  insure  that  the  structure  of  local 
government  lends  itself  to  the  execution  of  the  Economic  Plan  and 
to  direct  and  lead  the  work  of  local  councils  (Rate). 
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Each  minister  Is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  official  policy 
in  his  jurisdiction.  Since  1949  there  has  been  much  fluctuation  in 
the  designation  of  ministries  included  within  the  Government.  The 
first  Council  of  Ministers  included  the  Minister  President,  SED 
Politburo  member  Otto  Grotewohl,  three  deputy  ministers  presi 
dent,  and  14  functional  ministers.  Except  for  the  formation  of  the 
Ministry  of  State  Security  in  1950,  no  major  change  occurred 
until  after  the  1950  elections.  At  that  point  two  deputy  ministers 
president  were  added,  although  both  remained  in  charge  of  a 
separate  ministry  as  well.  Furthermore,  the  enlargement  of  state 
control  over  the  economy  led  to  the  appointment  of  several  state 
secretaries  in  charge  of  their  own  special  departments  outside  the 
ministries,  and  in  1952  a  new  law  established  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  reorganize  itself  according  to  the  economic  re 
quirements  of  state  responsibility. 

Thereafter,  a  steady  stream  of  changes  occurred,  including  the 
alteration  of  names  of  ministries,  an  increase  in  number  of  deputy 
ministers  president,  and — especially  significant — the  formation  of 
an  inner  cabinet,  the  Presidium  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  This 
last  measure  was  in  line  with  the  standard  East  European  proce 
dure  of  fashioning  ever  smaller  leadership  groups  within  duly 
constituted  organs  for  the  purpose  of  easier  manipulation  and 
control. 

By  1954,  when  a  new  government  was  formed — again  under 
Grotewohl — several  other  changes  had  been  made,  notably  the 
inclusion  of  military  affairs  and  state  security  in  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Ministry  of  Cul 
ture.  There  had  also  been  many  changes  in  personnel,  most  of 
them  reflecting  the  fluctuations  in  power  relationships  within  the 
SED.  At  this  point  the  Council  of  Ministers  included  27  persons,  7 
of  them  deputy  ministers  president. 

By  1958  the' Council  of  Ministers  had  grown  to  a  membership  of 
35  ministers  in  addition  to  the  Minister  President  (see  fig.  17). 
Of  these,  10  were  recognized  as  deputy  ministers  president,  of 
whom  Walter  Ulbricht  was  designated  First  Deputy  Minister- 
President.  But,  the  actual  number  of  persons  involved  was  higher, 
since  the  heads  of  nonministerial  organs  and  deputy  ministers 
were  frequently  included  in  Council  meetings.  Meetings  had  be 
come  irregular  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Presidium  was  actually 
governing,  the  Council  merely  sanctioning  the  decisions  of  the 
smaller  body. 

The  Presidium  fulfills  two  major  tasks  in  the  governing  process  ; 
it  prepares  the  decrees  and  laws  which  the  Council  of  Ministers 
formally  promulgates  or  submits,  under  its  prerogatives  in  the 
initiation  of  legislation,  to  the  Volkskammer ;  and  it  serves  as  a 
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convenient  transmission  belt,  expeditious  in  view  of  the  extensive 
duplication  of  personnel  between  the  Presidium  and  the  Politburo 
of  the  SED,  for  transforming-  Party  policy  into  formally  legal 
norms.  The  Presidium  embodies  a  more  favorable  ration  of  SED 
leaders  to  representatives  of  the  other  parties  than  does  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  although  the  Council  is  not  less  obedient  to 
the  Party.  The  Presidium  is  simply  more  manageable  and  more 
readily  responsive  to  the  Party  dictatorship. 

An  additional  application  of  the  inner  cabinet  principle  mani 
fested  itself  in  April  1957  in  the  formation  of  the  Economic  Coun 
cil  (Wirtschaftsrat)  composed  of  ministers  concerned  primarily 
with  economic  tasks.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  body  is  to  coordinate 
the  East  German  economy  in  terms  of  the  current  plan.  By  means 
of  directives  and  decrees,  the  Council  converts  the  economic  policy 
of  the  SED  into  practice. 

The  permeation  by  the  SED  of  all  state  activity  has  brought 
about  a  large  degree  of  identity  of  interest  and  viewpoint.  Virtu 
ally  the  only  major  disagreements  within  the  Government  in 
recent  years  have  merely  reflected  differences  within  the  SED. 
The  overwhelming  authority  of  the  Party  tends  to  restrict  the 
Government's  policy  formulation,  making  it  the  legalizing  force 
which  administers  policy. 

This  is  shown  most  clearly  in  the  role  of  the  National  Front, 
ostensibly  a  popular  body  representative  of  all  interest  groups  but 
actually  a  tool  of  the  SED.  The  National  Front  elaborates  a 
program  of  goals  for  the  whole  country  before  any  given  election; 
this  program  is  accepted  in  advance  by  all  candidates  inscribed  on 
the  single  list  presented  to  the  voters.  Thus,  when  the  Politburo 
of  the  SED  proposes  policy,  it  is  nominally  reconsidered  by  the 
Presidium  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  comprising  largely  the 
same  individuals,  and  then  endorsed  in  the  form  of  legislation  by 
a  body  of  representatives  committed  from  the  time  of  their  elec 
tion  to  support  the  SED.  In  actual  practice,  even  this  simple 
procedure  is  short  circuited  by  reliance  on  decree  or  administrative 
order  instead  of  legislation  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics) . 

Legislative  Organs 

As  the  body  incorporating  through  representation  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  people,  the  Volkskammer  is  theoretically  the  highest 
authority  in  the  state  structure.  The  Constitution  specifies  the 
following  powers  as  belonging  to  this  lower  legislative  chamber: 
(1)  The  determination  of  the  principles  of  governmental  policy, 
and  of  its  implementation;  (2)  the  confirmation,  supervision,  and 
recall  of  the  Government;  (3)  the  determination  of  administrative 
principles  and  supervision  over  all  governmental  activities;  (4) 
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the  right  to  legislate,  except  when  a  popular  referendum  Is  held ; 
(5)  decisions  on  the  national  budget,  on  the  Economic  Plan,  on 
loans  and  credits  of  the  Republic,  and  on  the  ratification  of  state 
treaties;  (6)  the  granting  of  amnesties;  (7)  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  jointly  with  the  Landerkammer ;  and 
(8)  the  election  and  recall  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Republic  and  of  the  Prosecutor  General  of  the  Republic. 

In  fact,  however,  the  parliament  is  relegated  to  a  subservient 
and  at  times  almost  irrelevant  role.  Since  the  Communist  Party 
is  presumed  to  express  the  popular  will,  the  Communist  elite  as 
sumes  the  right  to  enforce  its  policy  through  whatever  means  will 
guarantee  agreement  by  all  other  agencies  and  groups  empowered 
to  participate  in  the  determination  of  public  policy.  The  tendency 
is  toward  neutralization  of  all  large,  unwieldy  bodies  like  the 
popular  legislature,  preserving  them  in  the  interest  of  legality  but 
concentrating  effective  power  in  small,  elite  groups  that  are  more 
efficient  and  more  easily  controlled. 

The  first  elected  Volkskaminer  served  for  the  constitutionally 
determined  legislative  period  1950  to  1954.  Chosen  by  means  of 
popular  affirmation  of  the  single  list  of  nominees  proposed  by  the 
SED-led  bloc  of  parties,  it  consisted  of  400  delegates.  One  hundred 
seats  were  reserved  to  the  SED,  and  the  proportion  of  seats  to  be 
assigned  each  of  the  other  approved  parties  with  nominees  on 
the  voting  list  was  determined  before  the  election  was  called. 
Provision  was  made  for  65  nonvoting  delegates  from  the  city  of 
Berlin. 

The  Volkskammer  chose  its  Presidium,  consisting  of  a  presi 
dent,  4  vice-presidents,  and  4  other  members,  and  formed  16 
standing  committees,  the  latter  remaining  entirely  inactive.  The 
political  climate  was  illustrated  by  the  unconstitutional  arrest  of 
nine  members  of  the  Volkskammer  by  the  State  Security  Forces. 
Fifteen  others  fled  to  West  Germany. 

The  second  election  for  the  Volkskammer  was  conducted  in  the 
same  fashion.  Only  180  of  the  400  representatives  were  renomi- 
nated  for  a  second  term.  The  trend  was  toward  exploitation  of  the 
honorific  aspect  of  membership;  as  its  functions  waned,  such 
membership  could  be  used  more  and  more  to  reward  those 
economic  groups  which  the  regime  wished  to  encourage. 

The  real  character  of  the  parliament  was  revealed  in  the  legisla 
tive  accomplishments  of  the  first  Volkskammer.  From  1950  to  the 
end  of  1953,  60  laws  were  passed.  Half  required  no  debate  or  dis 
cussion  ;  all  were  passed  unanimously.  In  approximately  the  same 
period,  the  executive  and  administrative  organs  accounted  for 
over  1,000  orders  and  directives  touching  on  the  same  subjects. 
Administrative  decrees  dealt  in  general  with  more  important  sub- 
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ject  matter  than  did  the  laws.  During  the  so-called  "New  Course** 
— lasting*  about  6  months  In  1953 — while  basic  changes  were  being 
made  constantly  in  matters  reserved  to  the  Volkskammer  for  de 
cision,  that  body  actually  passed  only  two  laws,  one  dealing  with 
hunting  regulations  and  the  other  with  the  protection  of  useful 
plants.  A  complicated  state  budget  was  dealt  with,  without  debate, 
in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

The  Constitution  made  clear  from  the  outset  that  the  Lander- 
kammer  (upper  house  whose  delegates  were  elected  by  the  Land 
legislatures)  was  to  be  a  weak  element  in  the  legislative  process. 
But  even  the  right  to  introduce  legislation  and  the  power  of  sus 
pensive  veto  of  legislation  granted  by  the  Constitution  were  never 
used.  The  Landerkammer  raised  no  objection  in  1952  when  the 
Lander  were  eliminated  in  favor  of  14  smaller  districts  (Bezirke) . 

The  first  Landerkammer,  formed  before  the  1950  elections,  con 
sisted  of  34  delegates:  11  from  Saxony,  8  from  Saxony- Anhalt, 
6  from  Thuringia,  5  from  Brandenburg,  and  4  for  Mecklenburg. 
The  next,  chosen  after  the  1950  elections,  included  13  nonvoting 
representatives  of  Berlin  and  50  voting  delegates.  Of  these,  13 
were  from  Saxony,  11  from  Saxony-Anhalt,  10  from  Thuringia, 
9  from  Brandenburg,  and  7  from  Mecklenburg. 

The  existence  of  the  Landerkammer  was  initially  a  concession  to 
the  federal  tradition  in  Germany;  and  the  relations  of  the  Lander 
to  the  central  Government  under  the  occupation  suggest  a  genuine 
regional  sentiment  with  which  the  authorities  had  to  reckon. 
Yet  by  1952  it  had  become  possible  to  erect  a  regional  system  of 
14  Bezirke  which  were  to  serve  as  administrative  arms  of  the 
central  Government.  It  was  carefully  explained  that  the  Lander 
would  remain  in  existence  and  that  the  Landerkammer  should 
therefore  not  lose  its  basis  for  continued  operation.  Yet  the 
Lander  parliaments,  which  the  delegates  to  the  federal  Lander 
kammer  had  previously  represented,  were  dissolved  and  all  func 
tions  transferred  to  assemblies  constituted  in  the  new  districts^ 
When  the  new  Landerkammer  was  formed  after  the  1954  elec 
tions,  the  delegates  were  sent  by  the  district  assemblies,  although 
the  number  of  deputies  remained  the  same  and  the  deputies  con 
tinued  as  in  the  past  to  speak  as  individuals  and  not  as  formally 
bound  spokesmen  for  the  regions.  This  well-nigh  fictional  exist 
ence  of  the  Landerkammer  was  terminated  formally  in  1958  by  its 
abolition  (see  ch.  19,  The  Constitutional  System) . 

The  Judicial  Branch 

The  court  system  and  the  prosecutor's  offices  have  been  fully 
subordinated  to  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  The 
Minister  of  Justice  in  1960,  Hilde  Benjamin,  was  a  member  of 
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the  Central  Committee  of  the  SED.  She  transmitted  official  Party 
and  Government  policy  downward  through  the  Ministry  apparatus 
to  the  prosecutor's  office  and  the  courts.  Both  followed  the  official 
line,  partly  because  they  were  formally  bound  to  serve  as  agencies 
for  the  execution  of  official  policy  and  partly  because  their  personal 
destinies  were  tied  to  the  quality  of  their  performance  as  judged 
by  the  state  and  the  Party.  The  prosecutor  not  only  brought 
charges  and  conducted  cases  for  the  state,  but  also  supervised  the 
performance  of  the  courts  and  made  sure — through  quashing  a 
court  decision  when  necessary— that  they  were  following  instruc 
tions.  In  relations  to  the  police,  however,  he  had  no  supervisory 
functions ;  his  role  was  more  nearly  that  of  mere  process  server. 

The  machinery  of  justice  in  1960  was  based  on  a  series  of  laws 
issued  in  1952.  The  lowest  court  is  that  at  county  level,  at  least 
one  of  which  is  found  in  each  of  217  counties.  Each  county  court 
is  served  by  one  professional  judge  and  two  lay  assessors.  These 
courts,  which  try  93  percent  of  all  criminal  and  99  percent  of  all 
civil  cases  (though  many  matters  are  handled  administratively 
and  never  come  before  a  court),  have  jurisdiction  over  criminal 
cases  not  assigned  elsewhere  and  civil  cases  not  involving  more 
than  DM3,000  (East)  worth  of  property. 

At  the  next  level  there  is  1  court  for  each  of  the  14  districts, 
each  served  by  1  judge  and  2  laymen  in  its  original  jurisdiction  and 
by  3  judges  in  its  appellate  jurisdiction.  These  courts  have  ap 
pellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  and  original  jurisdiction  in  major 
criminal  cases,  that  is,  those  dealing  with  major  economic  crimes, 
murder,  crimes  against  the  state,  and  the  like.  The  administrative 
units  of  these  courts  are  responsible  not  to  the  courts  themselves 
but  directly  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  High  Court  was  established  at  the  federal  level  in  1949  and 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  as  well  as  original  jurisdiction  as  decided 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  by  the  State  Prosecutor.  The  High  Court  not 
only  has  the  right  of  extraordinary  appeal  (cassation)  as  a  measure 
of  control  over  the  lower  courts,  but  may  on  occasion  serve  as  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  command  by  issuing  general  legal  directives. 
Although  the  regime  acknowledges  no  control  here,  these  instruc 
tions  often  have  quasi-legislative  force. 

In  its  effort  to  use  every  possible  means  of  communication  to 
reach  the  people,  the  regime  has  given  the  courts  an  educative  and 
criticizing  function.  The  county  courts,  for  example,  are  expected 
to  supply  the  people  with  instructions  and  information  on  legal 
policy  of  the  state  and  on  the  related  duties  of  the  citizen.  The 
higher  courts  are  expected  to  criticize  the  performance  of  courts 
beneath  them  and  the  effectiveness  of  other  organs  of  state  au- 
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thority.  At  the  same  time,  the  courts  are  criticized  by  other 
elements  of  Government. 

The  regime  has  a  hard  time  finding-  judicial  personnel,  especially 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  class  background  and  Party  loyalty. 
The  Ministry  of  Justice  appoints  lower  court  judges  for  3-year 
terms.  Judges  of  the  High  Court  are  elected  by  the  Volkskammer 
for  5-year  terms,  and  this  procedure  is  now  being  extended  to  the 
district  level.  Lay  assessors  are  already  elected  by  the  people  on 
the  single-list  system.  Apparently  the  regime's  ultimate  objective 
is  to  make  all  judges  elected  officials  while  keeping  strict  control 
over  choice  of  candidates,  thus  confirming-  superfically  the  official 
dogma  of  popular  sovereignty.  In  any  case,  removal  of  judges  is, 
despite  constitutional  guarantees  of  independence,  very  easy  and 
would  continue  to  be  so  under  a  system  of  elected  judges,  since 
dereliction  of  duty  is  equated  with  failure  to  follow  official  policy. 

There  has  been  an  almost  complete  turnover  in  judicial  per 
sonnel  since  1945.  By  1953,  91  percent  of  the  judges  and  98  percent 
of  the  prosecutors  were  products  of  the  new  regime ;  85  percent  of 
the  judges  and  98  percent  of  the  prosecutors  were  SED  members. 
The  lay  assessors  chosen  in  the  single-list  election  are  all  reliable 
Party  followers.  They  serve  a  dual  function  in  that  they  help  to 
mold  the  court  system  to  official  aims  and,  at  the  same  time,  famil 
iarize  the  people  with  the  judicial  process  and  with  their  role  in  it. 

Judicial  personnel  are  trained  in  the  universities  and  in  the 
special  courses  for  judicial  training  established  by  the  Party  to 
transform  the  composition  of  the  judiciary.  Most  jurists  trained 
before  1945  had  followed  the  usual  academic  education  in  law,  and 
many  still  choose  this  way.  But  in  order  to  increase  SED  influence 
on  the  judiciary  hurriedly,  special  courses  of  6  to  8  months'  dura 
tion  were  set  up  in  1945  and  1946,  with  graduates  stepping  directly 
into  positions  as  "people's"  judges.  These  courses,  with  their 
emphasis  on  political  indoctrination,  were  extended  to  a  duration 
of  1  year. 

By  1950  they  had  been  concentrated  in  large  measure  in  one 
school  in  Potsdam,  which  was  subsequently  combined  with  the 
German  Academy  of  Administration  to  form  the  Walter  Ulbrieht 
Academy  of  Political  and  Legal  Science.  Since  1952  the  school  has 
supplied  most  of  the  administrative  personnel  for  the  courts  and 
the  Ministry  of  Justice.  Most  of  the  approximately  900  judges 
now  active  were  trained  in  the  school's  2-year  course.  In  1958 
only  4  percent  of  the  judges  had  a  full  academic  legal  education. 

Four  law  faculties — in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Halle,  Jena — apparently 
still  provide  training,  largely  for  the  dwindling  group  of  private 
attorneys.  The  curricula  of  the  law  schools  have  been  transformed, 
but  the  academic  law  schools,  with  their  4-year  programs,  are 
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presumably  not  as  reliable  as  the  Blbricht  Academy  for  the  alms 
of  the  state. 

By  revamping  formal  academic  legal  education  at  the  univer 
sities  establishing*  lawyer's  collegial  bodies  designed  to  make 
the  practicing  private  lawyers  responsive  to  Party  goals,  the 
regime  has  also  altered  the  private  practice  of  law.  Although  there 
is  little  room  for  private  law  practice  in  the  usual  sense  anyway, 
the  state  is  clearly  uneasy  about  leaving  any  professional  group 
untouched.  Therefore  it  attempts  to  encourage  lawyers  to  join 
the  collegial  groups,  lawyers*  collectives  in  effect,  by  withholding 
business  in  various  ways  from  attorneys  who  insist  upon  com 
pletely  private  practice.  The  relationship  of  lawyer  and  client  has 
been  undermined  through  the  absorption  of  more  and  more  legal 
concerns  into  the  public  sector. 

District  and  Local  Government 

Centralization  of  government  has  abolished  regional  or  local 
government  in  its  autonomous  form,  retaining  it  only  as  an  in 
strument  for  the  implementation  of  central  authority.  Under  the 
Soviet  occupation  the  East  German  Lander  and  localities  developed 
their  own  organs  of  government,  but  all  levels  of  government  went 
through  the  same  process  of  Sovietization  as  did  the  national 
Government.  The  SED  thus  became  the  key  element  in  the  politics 
of  each  Land ;  elections  were  rigged  to  reproduce  in  the  Govern 
ment  the  policy  position  of  the  SED;  individual  rights  were 
subordinated  to  the  task  of  erecting  a  monolithic  Party  dictator 
ship.  The  Lander  and  cities  were  smaller  versions  of  the  system 
peculiar  to  states  of  the  Soviet  orbit.  As  such,  they  had  foreseen  in 
their  constitutions  the  eventuality  of  central  authority  being 
superimposed  upon  them,  but  they  were  nevertheless  able  to 
participate  as  the  lower  levels  of  a  federal  system  in  the  inaugura 
tion  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  to  effect  their 
representation  in  the  Landerkammer. 

The  administrative  pyramid  exhibits  lines  of  authority  extend 
ing  only  downward  from  the  top.  The  Law  on  the  Local  Organs  of 
State  Authority  of  1957  merely  defined  a  relationship  prevailing 
since  1952  in  its  statement  that  local  governments  are  responsible 
to  the  next  higher  authority  and  that  all  governments  answer 
ultimately  to  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Each  district  has  an  assembly  (Bezirkstag)  of  popular  repre 
sentatives  elected  from  a  single  list;  all  acts  of  these  assemblies 
are  subject  to  review  by  the  People's  Chamber.  The  executive 
organ  at  the  district  level  is  the  District  Council  or  Bezirksrat, 
which  is  an  agency  of  the  central  Government.  Nonurban  counties 
(Kreis)  duplicate  the  structure  and  also  the  instrumental  feature 
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of  district  government;  they  are  accountable  to  that  higher 
authority.  Urban  counties  (Stadtkreise)  change  only  the  termi 
nology  of  governing  bodies;  the  traditional  designation  of  mayor 
is  accorded  to  the  chairman  of  the  city  council  The  smallest  unit 
of  government  is  the  community  (Gemeinde),  with  its  own 
representative  body  and  executive  council. 

The  city  of  East  Berlin  is  a  special  case,  not  in  the  structure  of 
its  government,  but  in  its  peculiar  status  as  part  of  a  city  governed 
by  the  four  Allies  and  in  its  role  as  capital  of  East  Germany. 
Although  Berlin  is  represented  in  the  East  German  legislature 
only  by  nonvoting  delegates,  in  every  other  way  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  While  the  city's  Four- 
Power  status  is  ostensibly  respected  by  means  of  this  special 
dispensation  as  regards  official  representation,  the  SED  is  as  fully 
in  control  in  East  Berlin  as  elsewhere  in  East  Germany. 

Governmentally  and  economically,  East  Berlin  is  fully  integrated 
into  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  being  the  seat  of 
government  and  a  cultural  capital.  The  exceptional  status  of  the 
city  rests  in  fact  much  more  upon  its  importance  as  a  showplace 
for  the  West  to  observe  than  upon  any  vestigial  respect  for  the 
Four-Power  agreement. 

Civil  Service 

The  civil  service  has  been  systematically  reduced  to  an  instru 
mental  role.  In  order  to  destroy  the  bureaucracy  as  a  political  force, 
the  regime  abolished  guaranteed  tenure  and  attractive  pension 
rights.  An  alternative  system  of  incentives  is  maintained  in  the 
form  of  economic  privileges  and  comparatively  high  pay,  but  such 
privileges  are  readily  revoked.  The  regime  has  been  successful  in 
rooting  out  the  remnants  of  the  older  tradition;  even  where 
politically  unreliable  but  technically  skilled  personnel  had  to  be 
retained  because  of  shortages  of  qualified  civil  servants,  it  has 
been  fairly  easy  to  isolate  such  persons  from  functions  that  would 
enable  them  to  undermine  the  official  goals. 

It  has  been  much  more  difficult  to  replace  the  old  bureaucracy 
with  newly  trained  and  politically  reliable  Communist  function 
aries.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  life  of  the  German 
Communist  Party  before  1945  made  it  impossible  even  to  draw  on 
any  significant  group  of  trained  Party  workers.  Consequently, 
the  task  of  training  a  staff  of  functionaries  to  fill  an  increasing 
number  of  positions  in  the  vast  machinery  of  state  has  proved 
almost  insuperable.  Defections  of  administrative  personnel  to  the 
West  have  therefore  had  an  impact  out  of  proportion  to  mere 
numbers.  Even  skillful  and  ordinarily  efficient  officials  are  often 
unable  to  adjust  to  frequent  changes  of  policy,  much  less  to  the 
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threat  of  arbitrary  dismissal  and  the  result  is  a  lessen 
ing  of  their  efficiency. 

a  functionary  of  the  state  develops  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  his  position,  a  Communist  bureaucracy  may  well 
become  a  conservative  force  of  independent  importance  in  the 
politics  of  a  Socialist  state.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  the  East 
German  civil  service  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  self -consciousness 
to  any  such  threat  to  the  revolutionizing-  zeal  of  the  regime. 
At  the  same  time,  individual  defections  and  even  acts  of  sabotage 
may  result  from  the  personal  disappointment  of  mistreated 
functionaries.  But  the  large  number  of  defections  does  not  out 
weigh  the  probable  benefits  to  the  regime  resulting  from  its 
employment  and  rapid  promotion  of  youthful  officials  who,  though 
lacking  experience,  have  accepted  the  regime  as  the  power  under 
which  they  must  live. 

The  principal  blemish  on  the  administration  remains  its  lack  of 
and  efficiency.  This  is  a  sufficient,  though  not  the  only,  reason 
for  the  close  watch  maintained  by  the  SED  over  the  state 
apparatus  and  for  the  careful  placement  of  reliable  SED  personnel 
throughout  the  bureaucracy.  That  reliability  still  takes  precedence 
over  competence  is,  however,  attested  by  the  heavy  emphasis 
placed  upon  indoctrination  at  the  expense  of  technical  administra 
tive  training  in  the  schools,  especially  in  the  Walter  Ulbricht 
Academy  of  Political  and  Legal  Science  where  most  state  function 
aries  are  now  trained. 
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CHAPTER  21 
POLITICAL  DYNAMICS 

Germany's  defeat  in  World  War  II  set  the  stage  for  what  might 
be  termed  guided  political  revolutions  in  both  West  and  East 
Germany.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  occupation  powers,  the  political 
order  that  developed  through  12  years  of  Hitler's  rule  was 
systematically  overturned.  In  both  parts  of  the  country,  German 
personnel  gradually  came  forward  to  fill  in  the  administrative 
framework  of  the  occupation.  These  administrators  and  politicians, 
screened  to  eliminate  persons  of  Nazi  taint,  restored  some 
measure  of  continuity  to  German  political  life  by  reaching  back 
to  an  earlier  period  for  their  political  training  and  convictions. 
Postwar  German  leaders  as  well  as  the  occupation  authorities 
sought  political  antecedents  and  patterns  in  the  brief  tenure  of 
democratic  forms  in  the  Weimar  Republic.  The  renewal  of  these 
forms  was  reinforced  by  safeguards — attitudinal  as  much  as 
institutional — against  any  recurrence  of  the  bitter  experience  of 
1933-45.  East  Germany  began  markedly  to  diverge  from  the  West 
by  adopting  Soviet  experience  as  a  model  and  by  implementing  it 
as  fast  as  a  reliable  Communist  Party  could  be  developed  as  a  con 
trol  organ.  In  turning  to  a  totalitarian  solution,  albeit  a  Communist 
one,  East  Germany  came  increasingly  to  resemble  the  Nazi  political 
system.  In  spite  of  the  ideological  differences  between  the  Soviet 
and  the  Nazi  systems,  the  effect  on  the  citizen  was  similar. 

By  early  1960,  West  Germany  had  come  to  be  dominated  in  its 
political  life  by  two  political  parties,  the  governing  Christian 
Democratic  Union  (Christlich-Demokratische  Union — CDU)  and 
the  opposition  Social  Democratic  Party  (Sozialdemokratische 
Partei  Deutschlands — SPD) .  With  the  banning  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Germany  (Kommunistische  Partei  Deutschlands — KPD) 
in  1956,  the  remaining  small  parties  tended  to  cluster  around  or  to 
the  right  of  the  CDU.  In  general,  the  West  German  parties  were 
notable  for  their  lack  of  extremism,  their  adherence  to  middle-of- 
the-road  policies,  and  their  confinement  to  democratic  practices 
both  by  the  Basic  Law  and  by  their  own  Party  statutes  (see  ch.  19, 
The  Constitutional  System) . 

Pressure  groups  and  other  effective  forces  of  public  opinion, 
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like  the  parties,  toward  moderation,  largely  because  a 
course  seemed  most  advantageous  to  the  dominant  groups 
within  West  German  society.  Adherence  to  formal  democracy  was 
the  rule,  both  in  the  institutions  of  government  and  in  the 
of  political  practice.  There  were,  however,  noticeable 
vestiges  of  authoritarian  habits  in  the  way  the  state  was  admin 
istered  and  in  the  internal  operation  of  the  parties.  In  addition, 
the  widespread  political  apathy  suggested  to  some  observers  that 
democratic  roots  In  West  Germany  did  not  go  very  deep  and 
reassured  others  whose  memory  of  political  enthusiasm  in 
Germany  caused  them  to  prefer  apathy. 

By  early  1960,  West  German  political  life  seemed  well  on  its 
way  to  a  predominately  two-party  system.  If  the  struggle  between 
CDU  and  the  SPD  was  often  bitter,  it  did  not  involve  diametrically 
opposed  ideologies  that  might  produce  the  kind  of  political  impasse 
which  so  marred  the  Weimar  period. 

In  the  wake  of  irresponsible  anti-Semitic  incidents,  the  question 
was  asked,  In  West  Germany  and  abroad,  whether  the  postwar 
system  could  survive  a  crisis.  Some  observers  saw  in  the  towering 
personality  of  Chancellor  Adenauer  the  main  obstacle  to  latent 
undemocratic  tendencies,  whereas  others  found  his  autocratic 
methods  dangerous,  particularly  in  view  of  his  age  and  the  appar- 
rent  lack  of  a  successor,  to  the  still  young  democracy.  No  one 
doubted  that  unwholesome  extremist  undercurrents  were  present, 
but  most  were  encouraged  by  their  limited  following  and  their  lack 
of  influence  In  contrast  to  the  Weimar  period. 

The  system  set  up  In  East  Germany  is  a  deliberate  copying  of 
the  Soviet  pattern  which  had  been  Imposed  on  all  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Under  Soviet  tutelage,  the  Socialist  Unit  (Communist) 
Party  proceeded  to  consolidate  its  central  and  dominant  role  in 
East  German  life,  laying  down  the  Ideological  rules  for  the  whole 
people  and  the  policies  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Government  with 
the  support  of  the  mass  orginzations. 

The  other  parties,  including  the  so-called  bourgeois  parties,  are 
preserved  within  the  framework  of  the  National  Front,  an  um- 
brellalike  organization  which  includes  representatives  of  the  SED 
and  the  other — nominal — political  parties  and  such  Communist- 
controlled  mass  organizations  as  the  youth  movement,  Free 
German  Youth  (Freie  Deutsche  Jugend — FDJ)  and  the  labor 
movement,  Free  German  Trade  Union  Association  (Freier  Deut- 
scher  Gewerkschaftsbund — FDGB) .  The  National  Front  expresses 
SED  views,  views  which,  in  turn,  have  to  be  supported  by  the  other 
parties;  the  candidates  nominated  under  quotas  assigned  to  the 
bourgeois  parties  must  endorse  in  advance  of  candidacy  the  official 
policy  line.  Typical  of  practice  in  "people's  democracies"  in  which 
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more  than  one  party  exists,  the  National  Front  is  often  used  by  the 
Communist  leaders  to  promulgate  a  policy  for  which  they  want 
widespread  popular  support  and  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  national 
unity  behind  the  leadership  of  the  SED. 

Power  within  the  SED  is  concentrated  at  the  top  in  the  Polit 
buro  and  the  Central  Committee.  The  effective  elimination  of 
independent  centers  of  opinion  has  meant  that  the  only  stage  for 
disagreement  and  discussion  is  the  top  level  of  the  SED.  Dis 
agreements  have  occurred  here  but  have  so  far  resolved  themselves 
into  power  struggles  that  reach  public  attention  only  after  the 
Party  Secretary,  Walter  Ulbricht,  and  Ms  coterie  have  won  and 
forced  the  opposing  voices  into  submission.  There  is  no  more 
room  in  the  Party  for  disagreement  originating  with  the  rank 
and  file  than  there  is  in  the  electoral  process  where  the  voters 
have  no  choice  but  to  confirm  the  present  leadership  in  power. 

Capitalizing  on  the  German  habit  of  civic  neutrality,  the  SED 
has  had  little  difficulty  in  building  a  new  framework  of  totalitar 
ianism  in  Germany.  It  is  not  content  with  only  passive  acceptance 
of  its  rule;  it  seeks  constantly  to  foster  active  participation  and 
positive  expression  of  commitment  from  its  subjects.  In  this 
connection,  and  in  its  massive  attacks  on  the  individual's  economic 
position,  the  regime  has  encountered  serious  resistance.  The 
population  has  shown  great  reluctance  to  adopt  the  regime's 
ideological  tenets  in  such  matters  as  the  undermining  of  the 
churches  and  the  corruption  of  university  education.  And,  despite 
outward  signs  of  success,  the  SED  economic  program  stressing 
production  and  collectivization  has  repeatedly  aroused  disaffection 
and  passive  resistance. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Popular  participation  in  political  life  languished  in  the  shadow 
of  the  authoritarian  state  until  after  World  War  I.  There  were 
always  individuals  and  groups  who  propagated  their  political 
views,  sometimes  at  considerable  risk  to  their  own  private  well- 
being.  The  strength  of  the  state,  however,  conditioned  many 
contributions  to  political  thought,  tending  to  make  them  either 
irrelevent  to  immediate  political  realities  or  divorced  from  popular 
support.  As  a  result,  political  ideas  often  emerged  from  the  ranks 
of  the  state  bureaucracy,  for  example  the  19th-century  Stein  and 
Hardenberg  reforms,  or  they  have  been  in  the  form  of  requests 
for  constitutional  or  ameliorative  reform  by  state  authority.  Most 
of  the  political  ideas  that  have  gathered  enough  support  and 
impetus  to  qualify  as  political  movements  have,  like  19th-century 
nationalism,  been  absorbed  by  the  state  for  its  own  ends.  The 
only  major  exception,  the  social  democratic  movement — complete 
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with  party  organization,  popular  support,  Ideology,  and  strong 
leadership— was  repressed  as  long  as  possible  by  the  state. 

parliamentary  institutions  trace  their  origins  back  to 
the  medieval  period.  The  class  basis  of  parliaments,  whether  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  or  of  the  Individual  territorial  states,  was 
preserved  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  until  World  War  I. 
and  territorial  parliaments  were  heavily  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  ruling  classes,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy;  popular 
or  bourgeois  traditions  of  political  participation  were  confined  to 
the  free  cities  during  their  heyday.  And  all  parliaments  tended  to 
be  weaker  than  the  crown. 

In  the  course  of  the  19th  century,  political  groups  began  to 
acquire  the  characteristics  of  parties  and,  by  the  time  of  Bismarck, 
they  had  crystallized  as  fairly  constant  centers  of  opinion.  This 
led  to  parliamentary  representation  based  on  both  class  and  party, 
with  some  crisscrossing  of  the  two.  As  these  new  political  groups 
grew  in  strength  it  became  increasingly  important  for  the  princes 
to  deny  significant  power  to  their  parliaments. 

A  mixture  of  modern  ideas  and  obsolescent  class  traditions  char 
acterized  politics  in  Bismarck's  time.  The  Iron  Chancellor's 
establishment  of  the  Second  Reich  in  1871  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  signified  the  birth  of  a  modern  nation-state;  it  also 
represented  the  consolidation  of  Prussian  dominance  over 
Germany.  Bismarck  had  introduced  an  electoral  procedure  for 
the  North  German  Confederation  which  carried  over  to  the  Second 
Reich.  This  procedure  met  the  requirements  posed  by  the  Frank 
furt  Assembly  In  1848 ;  universal,  direct,  equal,  and  secret  manhood 
suffrage;  and  this,  in  turn,  prepared  the  way  for  a  Reichstag 
genuinely  representative  of  organized  and  vocal  political  views  in 
the  country.  As  he  did  at  other  times,  however,  Bismarck  withdrew 
with  one  hand  what  he  had  offered  with  the  other  and  deprived 
this  modern  legislature  of  effective  power.  Its  subsequent  history 
nevertheless  shows  the  extent  to  which  popular  sentiment,  granted 
a  tribune  without  formal  power,  can  force  the  authorities  Into  a 
measure  of  political  responsibility. 

More  significant  than  the  withholding  of  genuine  parliamentary 
power  from  the  Reichstag  were  the  preservation  of  reactionary 
social  patterns  and  the  continuation  of  repressive  policies  toward 
individual  citizens  in  Prussia.  Prussia  was  clearly  dominant  in 
Germany  by  this  time;  the  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  were 
Prussian,  and  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  and  army  had  become 
models  for  the  whole  country.  The  three-class  suffrage  system  of 
the  Prussian  diet,  with  representation  based  on  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid,  led  to  overrepresentation  of  the  landowning  aristocracy 
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and  provided  a  firm  basis  for  Bismarck's  determination  to  allow 
no  infringement  of  state  authority  as  embodied  in  the  crown. 

An  index  to  the  disparity  in  representation  between  Reichstag 
and  Prussian  diets  is  supplied  by  the  record  of  the  Social  Demo 
crats  :  Although  Prussia  contained  the  principal  industrial  centers* 
the  Socialists  in  the  diet  numbered  only  10  out  of  450  in  1912,  at 
a  time  when  the  SPD  had  110  of  397  seats  in  the  Reichstag. 

In  spite  of  these  safeguards  against  popular  influence,  the 
Bismarck  era  witnessed  the  crystallization  of  political  parties  in 
a  pattern  still  recognizable  in  West  Germany  today.  For  the  time 
being,  the  parties  were  reduced  largely  to  reacting  to  Bismarck's 
initiative.  The  National  Liberal  Party,  a  free-trade  party  expres 
sive  of  Germany's  rapidly  growing  commercial  interests,  gave 
Bismarck  a  large  measure  of  support  for  some  years.  It  even 
compromised  its  liberalism  by  siding  with  the  Chancellor  in  the 
Kulturkampf  (cultural  struggle)  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting).  The  principal  opposition 
to  the  Kulturkampf  came  from  the  Center  Party  with  its  Roman 
Catholic  orientation.  The  National  Liberals,  firmly  wedded  to  free 
trade,  refused  to  support  Bismarck  in  his  protectionist  policy  or  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Socialists.  Loss  of  their  support  had 
much  to  do  with  Bismarck's  abandonment  of  the  Kulturkampf  in 
favor  of  seeking  Center  and  conservative  support  against  the 
Social  Democrats.  The  latter  party  withstood  Government  repres 
sion  and  even  stiffened  its  internal  discipline  and  its  anti-Govern 
ment  position  in  the  process. 

In  a  sense,  Bismarck  was  the  foe  of  political  parties  of  all  kinds. 
He  collaborated  with  one  or  another  as  it  suited  his  purposes,  but 
he  spared  no  effort  to  vanquish  opposition  irrespective  of  party. 
Essentially,  he  was  concerned  with  maintaining  a  strong  grip  on 
the  helm  of  state,  and  he  tolerated  any  strong  party  with  difficulty. 
The  parties,  on  the  other  hand,  sharpened  their  wits  in  the  tactical 
struggles  with  Bismarck.  Reichstag  debates  may  have  afforded 
the  people  a  minimal  introduction  to  public  affairs,  but  in  general, 
because  of  the  powerlessness  of  the  parliament,  its  deliberations 
were  regarded  with  scorn.  Since  the  system  changed  little  between 
Bismarck's  forced  retirement  and  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the 
experience  of  self-government  and  modern  political  party  struggle 
was  postponed  for  the  Germans  until  the  Weimar  Republic. 

The  German  people,  pitched  suddenly  by  military  defeat  and  a 
revolution  into  an  experiment  in  democracy,  lacked  the  civic 
training  which  might  have  avoided  disaster.  Weimar  Germany 
had  leaders  of  the  quality  and  maturity  of  Ebert,  Stresemann,  and 
Rathenau ;  it  had  an  able  if  not  particularly  democratically  inclined 
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civil  it          up  a  constitution  which,  despite  weaknesses, 

the  high  it  (see  eh.  2,  Historical  Setting) . 

The  the   favorable   factors,    however, 

was  by  one  economic  crisis  after  another, 

with  the  of  1929  serving  as  a  culmination  of  the  eeo- 

with  which  politics  could  not  cope  successfully. 
was          political  accord  in  the  192G's  and  the  1930's:  the 
"Weimar  coalition  of  democratic  parties"  soon  lost  its 
preeminence  and  became  just  one  of  many  competing  poli 
tical  convictions,  and  extremists  of  both  right  and  left  increased 
at  each  setback  administered  by  the  victorious  Allies 
or  the  laws  of  economics.  Disagreement  among  the  parties  and 
political  coteries  was  much  more  than  vigorous  competition  for 
office;  it  was  an  ideological  matter  arising  out  of  diametrically 
opposed  convictions  as  to  social  order  and  forms  of  government. 

It  is  unlikely  that  even  the  form  of  government  established  by 
the  Weimar  Constitution  much  less  any  particular  government  or 
party,  ever  enjoyed  the  unequivocal  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
population.  It  was  difficult  enough  for  convinced  democrats  at  the 
outset  when  they  were  saddled  with  the  responsibility  for  signing 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  almost  universally  despised  in  Germany. 
When  they  and  their  republican  governmental  system  could  also 
be  charged  with  economic  disaster  and  general  instability  in  public 
affairs,  Weimer  democracy  had  become  in  fact  as  tenuous  as  the 
extremists  wished  it  to  be.  „ 

The  leading  party  of  the  Weimar  coalition  was  the  SPD.  In  the 
face  of  the  threat  of  a  Bolshevik-type  revolution,  the  SPD  relegated 
its  ideological  commitment  to  socialization  of  Germany  to  second 
place  after  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  free  and  stable  order. 
It  provided  the  direction  of  affairs  during  the  initial  postwar 
confusion,  and  it  supplied  in  the  person  of  Friedrich  Ebert  the 
first  president  of  the  Weimar  Republic. 

The  German  Democratic  Party,  successor  of  the  liberal  party, 
was  another  bulwark  of  republicanism.  It  attracted  numbers  of 
esteemed  intellectual  leaders  but  rapidly  lost  ground  among  the 
middle  class,  which  was  shifting  to  the  more  conservative  parties 
and  by  the  end  of  the  Republic  had  nearly  disappeared. 

The  Center  (Catholic)  Party  was  the  third  member  of  the 
Weimar  coalition  and  a  firm  supporter  of  liberal  democracy 
throughout  the  Weimar  period.  Although  inflexible  in  religious 
questions,  it  provided  a  bridge  between  Socialists  and  conserva 
tives  by  its  flexibility  on  other  policy  issues. 

The  German  People's  Party,  successor  to  the  earlier  National 
Liberal  Party  and  the  party  of  Gustav  Stresemann,  was  a  small 
but  well-financed  party  representing  commercial  and  industrial 
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interests.  It  opposed  the  republican  parties  generally  but  in  the 
crisis  of  1928  Joined  with  them  in  a  coalition  to  counteract 

inflation  and  end  the  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 

The  German  National  People's  Party  inherited  the 
and   reaction   of  the   Imperial    Conservative   Party.    Supported 
mainly  by  landowners  and  aristocrats,  it  openly  yearned  for  the 
Second  Reich  and  monarchy. 

The  extremes  of  left  and  right  were  represented  by  the  Com 
munist  Party  and  the  National  Socialist  German  Workers'  (Nazi) 
Party.  After  a  revolutionary  phase  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Communists  settled  down  into  a  Stalinist  straitjacket.  Their  first 
leaders,  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  had  been  killed 
in  one  of  the  postwar  attempts  at  revolution,  but  the  party  gained 
strength  for  several  years,  partly  by  picking  up  Independent 
Socialists  too  far  left  for  the  SPD.  After  1924,  however,  it  lost 
ground  as  economic  conditions  stablized  somewhat  and  as  Stalin 
imposed  a  checkrein  on  it  through  the  Comintern,  Only  toward 
the  end  of  the  republican  period  did  extremist  solutions  regain 
their  attractiveness  and  the  Communists  became  an  important 
political  factor  in  the  downfall  of  Weimar  democracy. 

The  Nazis  benefited  from  the  disorder  that  prevailed  from  1929 
to  1933.  A  mere  faction  in  1923  when  Hitler  and  Ludendorff  led 
the  unsuccessful  Beer  Hall  Putsch  in  Munich,  the  party  languished 
for  some  years  while  Hitler  formulated  Ms  expansionist  and  racist 
ideas  in  Mein  K amp/.  Only  in  1928,  3  years  after  Hitler's  release 
from  Landsberg  Fortress,  could  the  Nazi  Party  again  operate  in 
full  freedom  from  the  ban  it  had  suffered  in  some  states.  Its 
strength  increased  rapidly  thereafter  with  the  impetus  of  the  de 
pression,  the  growth  of  a  discontented,  declassed  element  which 
made  up  much  of  its  membership,  and  the  financial  assistance  of 
many  business  circles. 

Although  the  Nazis  had  made  full  use  of  the  vulnerable  points 
of  a  young  republic — especially  its  free  political  atmosphere — to 
establish  themselves  in  power,  after  1933  they  soon  did  away  with 
the  political  process  in  its  usual  meaning.  By  banning  other  parties 
and  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  organs  of  communication  and  in 
formation,  Hitler  eliminated  the  element  of  chance  implicit  in 
elections  and  transformed  Germany  into  a  dictatorship.  One  of 
the  main  planks  in  the  Nazi  platform  was  anti-Bolshevism.  The 
resulting  persecution  of  the  German  Communists  destroyed  their 
party.  Large  numbers  of  them  disappeared  into  concentration 
camps;  others  went  to  Spain  to  join  in  efforts  to  exploit  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  for  Communists  purposes;  others,  chiefly  the 
most  favored  of  the  German  Communists  leaders,  found  refuge  in 
Moscow.  By  the  time  of  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  agreement 
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the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germany  In  1937,  the  negotia 
tions  for  which  had  brought  forth  Molotov's  disavowal  of  interest 
in  the  fate  of  Communists  remaining  in  Germany,  the  only  strong 
German  Communist  center  was  Moscow,  and  many  of  the  emigrees 
disappeared  during  the  Great  Purge  (1936-38).  The  leaders  of 
the  present-day  East  Germany  were  active  in  establishing  Com 
munist-controlled  organizations  for  the  indoctrination  of  German 
prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  wake  of  the  invading  Soviet  army,  the  German  Com 
munist  leaders  were  flown  back  to  Germany  under  the  direction  of 
Ulbricht  and  Pieck.  These  leaders,  many  of  whom  had  acquired 
Soviet  citizenship,  had  received  extensive  training  and  indoctrina 
tion  at  Soviet  hands  and  became  faithful  instruments  of  Soviet 
purposes  in  Germany. 

In  East  Germany  they  established  their  preeminence  as  execu 
tors  of  Soviet  policy  first  of  all  by  soft-pedaling  both  ideology  and 
organization.  One  of  their  interests  was  to  establish  working 
relations,  perhaps  even  a  united  front,  with  other  parties.  The 
SPD  had  a  strong  faction  that  favored  such  a  coalition  with  the 
Communists,  but  they  were  more  specific  and  more  militant  in 
advocacy  of  Socialist  measures.  The  Communists,  while  reestab 
lishing  their  party  as  soon  as  Soviet  permission  was  granted, 
cloaked  their  objectives  under  a  broad  slogan  of  anti-Fascism  and 
restrained  their  SPD  counterparts  from  any  common  program  that 
exceeded  the  still-limited  Soviet  objectives. 

The  Soviet  leaders  were  at  this  time  thinking  of  protection 
against  the  recurrence  of  Fascism.  They  proposed  to  use  German 
Communists  for  this  end,  as  catalytic  agents  for  the  strengthening 
of  peaceable  influences  within  Germany.  They  expressly  instructed 
the  German  Communists  not  to  expect  an  early  reestablishment  of 
the  KPD.  Concern  for  protecting  Soviet  interests  overshadowed 
by  far  their  desire  to  spread  their  own  system.  The  Soviet  order 
permitting  the  formation  of  political  parties,  released  on  June 
10, 1945,  represented  an  alteration  of  policy,  apparently  occasioned 
by  the  realization  that  fears  of  dangerous  unregenerate  Nazism 
were  unfounded.  The  Communists  immediately  breathed  life  into 
their  Party  organization,  but  they  still  rejected  SPD  desires  for 
solidarity.  They  held  back,  certainly  with  the  approval  of  the 
Russians,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  dictate  more  favorable 
conditions  of  union  at  a  later  date.  Also,  they  were  not  prepared 
to  endorse  the  militancy  of  the  SPD  at  this  stage. 

The  Communist  view  was  stated  by  Ulbricht:  "We  believe  that 
it  would  be  incorrect  to  impose  the  Soviet  system  on  Germany, 
for  this  move  would  not  correspond  to  the  present  state  of  develop 
ment  in  Germany/'  This  was  followed  by  renewed,  generalized 
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appeals  for  a  common  struggle  against  fascism  and  for  the 
building  of  a  "parliamentary-demwratic  republic  with  all  demo 
cratic  rights  and  freedoms  for  the  people.1*  And  at  the  end  of  1945 
the  Communists  were  still  rejecting  Socialist  economic  measures 
— in  opposition,  to  the  SPD. 

WEST  GERMANY 

Perhaps  the  chief  obstacle  the  growing  West  German  democratic 
political  order  has  had  to  face  had  been  the  ingrained  habit  of 
political  neutrality,  or  even  ineptitude,  afflicting  the  German 
people.  This  is  the  lasting  charge  against  the  brilliant  Bismarck, 
whose  political  skill — coupled  with  impatience  with  opposed 
opinions — nipped  in  the  bud  an  emerging  parliamentary  system. 
By  reducing  the  Reichstag  to  the  status  of  a  debating  society,  and 
by  erecting  barricades  between  political  parties  and  governing 
responsibility,  he  maintained  the  separation  between  people  and 
regime.  Popular  political  participation,  thus  discouraged,  was 
unlikely  to  blossom  forth  when  called  upon  after  1919  to  sustain 
a  new  democratic  system. 

A  further  blow  was  administered  to  the  battered  forces  of 
political  responsibility  by  Hitler's  abrogation  of  party  politics 
after  1933.  Adding  to  this  the  fact  that  the  reintroduetion  of  free 
political  expression  was  sponsored  after  the  war  by  foreign 
authority,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  tendency  toward  withdrawal 
from  politics  lingers  among  the  West  Germans.  The  rebirth  of  a 
free  West  German  political  systems  assumes  increased  significance 
in  the  face  of  such  handicaps;  but  popular  political  apathy  con 
tinues  to  plague  the  growth  of  genuinely  democratic  habits,  a 
warning  against  complacency  about  the  depth  of  the  conversion 
to  democratic  practices. 

Many  West  German  commentators  have  noted  the  imperfect 
understanding  of  democracy  that  characterizes  their  countrymen 
in  political  matters.  A  strong  inclination  toward  idealism  doubt 
less  breeds  impatience  with  the  give  and  take,  the  compromises,  of 
free  political  struggle.  The  older  generation  remembers  the  rela 
tive  clarity  and  simplicity  of  policy  handed  down  from  above  by  a 
paternalistic  regime;  the  younger  generation  has  displayed 
noticeable  reluctance  to  engage  in  political  activity.  This  has  left 
political  power  in-  the  hands  of  entrenched  forces,  less  to  the 
bureaucrats  than  in  former  eras  and  more  to  the  political  party 
machines  and  the  well-organized  and  well-placed  interest  groups. 
The  individual  is  thereby  reduced  to  voting  periodically — which 
he  does  at  a  high  rate  of  participation — without  taking  part  in 
other  processes  of  politics.  Membership  in  parties  is  low;  only 
about  1.5  million  members  are  enrolled  as  compared  with  9  million 
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In  Britain.  And  even  the  enrolled  members  make  little  headway 

the  Party  hierarchies. 

The  emergence  of  a  democratic  political  system  in  West  Ger 
many  has  further  clouded  by  the  dominance  of  a  single 
personality.  While  Dr.  Adenauer's  own  democratic  convictions  are 
hardly  In  question,  his  autocratic  temperament  has  tended  to  make 
the  free  play  of  political  opinion  ineffectual.  It  is  significant  and 
Adenauer,  whose  achievements  have  reflected 
to  a  political  party,  is  the  first  great  German  leader  who  has 
attained  Ms  position  as  a  party  representative.  His  lack  of  toler 
ance  for  disagreement  for  Ms  political  opponents,  however, 
had  led  observers  to  compare  him  with  Bismarck,  the  parallel 
implying  fear  for  the  wholesome  growth  of  democratic  processes. 
Adenauer's  frequent  highhandedness  led  an  outstanding  political 
scientist,  Theodor  Eschenburg,  to  like  him  as  a  democratic  leader 
to  an  excellent  automobile  driver  who  cares  inadequately  for  Ms 
vehicle. 

West  Germany  has  had  mixed  fortune  with  respect  to  political 
leadership.  One  powerful  SPD  leader,  Kurt  Schumacher,  was 
very  much  like   Adenauer   in   temperament   and   was   equally 
autocratic  in  his  methods.  Another  SPD  leader,  the  great  West 
Berlin  Mayor  Ernst  Reuter,  built  an  impressive  popular  following 
with  impeccable  democratic  practices;  the  tragedy  of  his  untimely 
death  was  mitigated  only  by  the  emergence  of  successors  similarly 
endowed.  Another  outstanding  exemplar  of  democracy  in  action 
was  the  first  West  German  president,  Theodor  Heuss,  whose  states 
manship  and  humane  liberalism  concealed  many   less   savory 
elements  in  his  party,  the  Free  Democratic  Party  (Freie  Demo- 
kratische  Partei— FDP) .  But  the  greatest  barrier  in  all  parties 
to  the  exertion  of  rank  and  file  influence  remains  at  the  secondary 
level  of  leadership,  the  functionaries  jealous  of  prerogative  and 
scornfully  described  by  many  Germans  as  Bonzen;  the  "big  shots." 
^The  West  German  political  atmosphere,  so  often  lacking  in  good 
will  and  humor,  so  often  marked  by  intolerance  and  pomposity,  is 
hardly  encouraging  to  increased  grassroots  participation.  The 
possibilities  for  meaningful  involvement  in  politics,  however,  far 
exceed  what  most  citizens  are  prepared  to  admit.  Many  of  them 
express  surprise  over  what  it  is  "permitted"  to  say  or  do  in  the 
political  arena,  disclosing  an  attitude  which  is  a  basic  problem 
of  all  democratic  systems,  the  spectator's  view  that  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  by  individuals.  This  problem  is  rooted  in  limited 
experience,  which  goes  well  beyond  any  legacy  of  Nazism  to  the 
political  frustrations  of  the  19th  century,  and  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  the  present  West  German  system  is  still  young  and  in  need 
of  popular  support  united  on  the  essential  features  of  the  demo- 
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cratle  order  even  though  divided  on  questions  of  policy.  In 
terms,  though  West  Germany's  political  record  is  good  s0  far,,  more 
time  is  required  for  the  firm  anchoring  of  free  and  democratic 
political  ideas  in  the  popular  mind. 

Political  Parties 

Political  parties  had  been  authorized  by  the  Allied  military 
governments  in  all  three  Western  occupation  zones  by  the  end  of 
1945.  Thet  first  four  to  be  recognized  were  the  CDU?  the  SPD?  the 
FDP,  and  the  KPD.  Others  were  formed  and  authorized  later  as 
centers  of  opinion  crystallized.  The  parties  had  several  years  in 
which  to  organize  and  refine  their  platforms  before  they  assumed 
responsibility  for  a  national  government,  although  they  partici 
pated  much  sooner  in  Land  governments  under  Allied  supervision. 

The  principal  restriction  placed  upon  political  parties  by  the 
Basic  Law  when  it  was  adopted  in  1949  appears  in  article  21  which 
also  gives  parties  their  legal  mandate : 

(1)  The  political  parties  participate  in  the  forming  of  the  political  will 
of  the  people.    They  may  be  freely  formed.   Their  internal  organization 
mnst  conform  to  democratic  principles.   They  must  publicly  account  for 
the  sources  of  their  funds. 

(2)  Parties  which,  by  reason  of  their  aims  or  the  behavior  of  their  ad 
herents,  seek  to  impair  or  destroy  the  free  democratic  basic  order  or  to 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are  uncon 
stitutional.   The  Federal  Constitutional  Court  decides  on  the  question  of 
uneonstitutionality. 

Paragraph  2  supplied  the  basis  for  the  outlawing  in  1952  of  the 
Socialist  Reich  Party,  a  neo-Nazi  group,  and  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  1956. 

All  of  the  major  parties  inherited  from  their  Weimar  anteced 
ents  an  ideological  foundation,  a  guiding  set  of  principles  which 
caused  them  to  be  described  as  Weltamchauungspart&ien  (parties 
with  a  creed  or  fixed  philosophical  outlook) .  One  of  the  major  de 
velopments  in  West  Germany  has  been  the  gradual  discarding  of 
ideology  which  has  resulted  in  parties  with  mixed  constituencies. 
A  corollary  of  this  trend  has  been  the  gradual  development  of  a 
two-party  pattern,  but  this  change  is  not  yet  complete. 

The  Christian  Democratic  Unioa  (CDU) 

The  CDU  and  its  Bavarian  affiliate,  the  Christian  Social  Union 
(Christliche  Soziale  Union — CSU,  understood  as  part  of  the  CDU 
unless  mentioned  separately) ,  inherited  the  Christian  orientation 
and  the  approximate  position  in  the  political  spectrum  of  the  old 
Center  Party  (Zentrums-partei)  of  the  Second  Reich  and  Weimar 
Republic.  Not  closely  tied,  as  was  its  predecessor,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  the  CDU  has  almost  as  many  Protestants  as 
Catholics  among  its  leaders,  members,  and  voting  constituency.  To 
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the  plays  a  part,  it  Is  generally  Christian 

in  its  to  but  this  takes  the  form  mainly  of 

to  support  for  the  role  of  religion  in  edu 

cation,  the  pursuit  of  social  justice,  issues  on  which  Christians 
no  monopoly.  For  the  most  part,  as  the  governing  party,  the 
CDU  follows  only  several  Christian  teachings  in  most  of  its  policy 
decisions. 

The  CBU  viewpoint  is  further  identified  with  modified  free  en 
terprise  in  economics,  roughly  comparable  with  the  soziale  Mark- 
(social  market  economy)  associated  with  the  Minister 
for  Economics,  Ludwig  Erhard.  It  is  also  committed  to  the  idea 
of  a  united  Europe,  the  basis  of  Chancellor  Adenauer's  foreign 
policy.  The  1960  CDU  Party  Congress  reiterated  these  viewpoints 
and  enunciated  with  fresh  vigor  the  need  for  a  constructive  ap 
proach  to  social  problems,  a  positive  alternative  to  the  SPD  pro 
gram;  this  point  gained  added  significance  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  started  by  Erhard,  who  always  emphasized  economic  pros 
perity  above  all. 

The  CSU  adds  a  note  of  regionalism  in  its  Bavarian  activities, 
which  are  separate  from  the  CDU.  Four  CSU  ministers  in  Bonn 
keep  their  distinct  party  designations  as  well,  although  they  belong 
to  the  governing  party,  not  merely  to  the  coalition. 

The  first  chairman  elected  by  the  CDU  after  its  formation  was 
Konrad  Adenauer.  Throughout  the  period  preceeding  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  Federal  Republic,  the  party  took  a  Federalist  line, 
especially  in  the  deliberations  over  the  new  constitution,  against 
the  centralist  views  of  the  SPD.  More  than  a  decade  at  the  helm 
of  state,  the  CDU  has  forgotten  this  plank  in  its  original  platform 
and  has  sought  by  all  possible  means  to  make  the  Lander  and  the 
localities  subordinate  to  the  central  party  organization  in  matters 
of  political  strategy. 

The  CDU  is  not  as  fully  organized  at  the  state  and  local  level  as 
the  SPD,  however ;  it  is  neither  as  homogeneous  nor  as  tightly  con 
trolled  from  the  center.  This  may  be  attributed  to  several  factors: 
CDU  membership  is  comparatively  small  (about  half  that  of  the 
SPD),  and  its  financial  support  derives  more  from  wealthy  indi 
vidual  donors  than  from  rank-and-file  members;  it  does  not  have 
the  same  degree  of  internal  cohesion  based  on  a  common  ideology ; 
and  although  Adenauer  and  his  associates  exact  party  obedience 
on  what  they  consider  primary  matters  of  foreign  policy,  social 
policy  is  secondary  and  may  be  decided  at  subordinate  levels  ac 
cording  to  local  conditions. 

Two  great  compromises  made  the  CDU  possible  in  the  first 
place.  The  first,  the  amalgamation  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
the  same  party,  enabled  the  CDU  to  outgrow  the  crucial  but 
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limited  role  of  its  predecessor,  the  Center  party,  and  become  a 
majority  party.  But  only  a  second  and  equally  important  com 
promise  prevented  a  split  between  roughly  speaking,  trade-union 
and  business  viewpoints  in  social  and  economic  policy.  The  found 
ers  of  the  CDU  were  more  or  less  evenly  divided  between  advo 
cates  of  a  trade-union  position  and  representatives  of  big  business 
points  of  view.  The  party  platform  adopted  by  the  British  zone 
CDU  at  Ahlen  in  1947  was  outspoken  in  its  rejection  of  unlimited 
free  enterprise,  and  called  for  socialization  of  certain  basic  types 
of  enterprise.  This  was  a  victory  for  the  leftwing  led  by  Jakob 
Kaiser,  later  Minister  for  All-German  Affairs,  and  Karl  Arnold, 
Minister-President  of  North  Rhine-Westphalia.  These  men  were 
graduates  of  the  Catholic  trade-union  movement  of  pre-Hitler 
days.  They  were  joined  by  such  leftwing  Catholic  intellectuals  as 
Walter  Dirks  and  Eugen  Kogon  of  the  respected  periodical  Frank 
furter  Hefte.  Even  Adenauer,  basically  far  from  a  Socialist  view 
point,  added  his  agreement  to  the  Ahlen  program. 

Adenauer,  concerned  mainly  with  the  primacy  of  foreign  policy, 
also  wanted  wide  support  for  his  electoral  and  foreign  political 
aims.  The  CDU  was  never  so  blatant  as  the  FDP  in  inviting  the 
support  of  ex-Nazis,  but  nevertheless  it  broadened  its  economic 
position  sufficiently  to  win  over  such  major  supporters  as  the 
Ruhr  industrialists  and  was  not  unduly  concerned  with  the  past 
errors  of  its  adherents.  The  CDU  program  of  1949  canceled  the 
Ahlen  platform  and  foretold  the  economic  measures  that  the 
Party's  new  adherent,  Erhard,  would  inaugurate  as  Minister  of 
Economics. 

A  fragment  of  the  leftwing  remained  adamant  and  continued  an 
independent  existence  as  a  splinter  party  under  the  old  Center 
label.  Prosperity  after  1949  reconciled  the  other  leftwingers  to 
the  new  CDU  policy ;  and  the  continuing  distribution  of  offices  and 
electoral  support  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  has  avoided  a 
religious  rift.  The  result  has  been  to  make  the  CDU  the  least  doc 
trinaire  of  West  German  parties,  increasing  also  its  organizational 
flexibility.  Only  so  could  a  militant  Catholic  as  Chancellor  and  a 
leading  Protestant  layman  as  President  of  the  Bundestag  work 
closely  together  as  political  allies.  Only  so  could  lifelong  trade 
unionists  like  Theodor  Blank  and  Anton  Storch  be  members  of  a 
cabinet  dominated  in  economics  by  conservatives  like  Erhard  and 
Fritz  Schaffer. 

The  dominant  personage  in  the  CDU  rise  to  majority  status  has 
been  Adenauer.  His  internationalist  and  democratic  convictions 
no  less  than  his  autocratic  tendencies  have  been  stamped  on  the 
CDU  in  the  public  mind.  He  has  alienated  numbers  of  voters  and 
some  CDU  leaders  by  his  methods,  but  his  political  appeal  has  far 
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He  a  rare  talent  for  sim 

plifying  for  to  the  public,  doing  so  In  a  manner 

his  control  over  all  eventualities  without 

of  demagoguery.   His  personality  constitutes  a 

of  the  of  the  CDU  and  accounts  for 

of  the  party's  But  he  was  73  years  old  when  he 

Chancellor        84  when  the  1960  party  congress  took  place. 

cognizance  of  popular  concern  about  his  successor,  and 

looking  toward  the  1961  elections,  he  attempted  to  assure  the 

party  of  Ms  unimpaired  capacities  and  of  the  ease  with  which  a 

successor  would  be  found  at  the  right  time.  His  firm  grip  on  the 

party          mirrored  in  the  absence  of  controversy.    Calling  for 

renewed  effort  in  organization  and  campaigning,  Adenauer  sug- 

tacitly  that  he  would  not  cease  to  inject  national  issues  into 

local  campaigns. 

The  Democrat  Party  (SPD) 

The  SPD  has  both  the  advantages  and  the  liabilities  of  a  greater 
of  continuity  than  any  other  West  German  party.  Enjoying 
the  habitual  loyalty  of  a  large  membership,  the  core  of  a  relatively 
homogeneous  voting  constituency,  the  SPD  also  suffers  from  a 
rigid  party  organization.   The  App&rat  or  machine,  consists  of 
loyal  functionaries  grown  old  in  their  sinecures.   The  somewhat 
diluted  Marxist  ideology,  a  binding  force  among  the  inner  core  of 
followers,  dogged  the  SPD  and  alienated  many  non-Marxist  sup 
porters  until  the  new,  non-Marxist  party  program  emerged  from 
the  Bad  Godesberg  Party  Congress  in  1960.   The  record  of  the 
SPD  in  the  Weimar  and  Hitler  periods  as  a  consistent  defender, 
if  not  always  an  effectual  one,  of  the  free  society,  won  it  many 
followers  who  saw  it  as  the  best  security  for  the  democratic  re 
newal  of  a  shattered  Germany. 

Conditions  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  comparatively  favorable 
to  the  SPD.  Its  own  organization,  while  scattered  by  the  Nazis, 
was  intellectually  intact,  and  the  depressed  state  of  the  economy 
favored  extreme  measures  for  the  sake  of  rapid  and  equitable 
reconstruction.  The  SPD  was  potentially  the  largest  single  party, 
as  it  had  been  in  1921  and  1919.  That  the  potential  was  not  real 
ized  must  be  attributed  to  the  party's  own  strategic  and  organiza 
tional  defects. 

The  first  postwar  SPD  leader  was  the  embittered,  autocratic  sur 
vivor  of  Nazi  concentration  camps,  Kurt  Schumacher.  Much  that 
he  did  and  advocated  until  his  death  in  1952  suggested  to  some 
observers  an  anti-Western  orientation.  His  true  convictions  were 
shown,  however,  when  he  threw  his  weight  against  the  SPD-KPD 
merger  in  East  Germany  and  remained  one  of  communism's  bit- 
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terest  foes.  Instead  of  emphasizing  the  program  of  social  and 
economic  reform  on  which,  the  SPD  has  traditionally  rested  Its 
case,  and  instead  of  continuing  the  SPD  tradition  of  international 
ism,  he  elected  to  make  Ms  party  the  spokesman  of  national  interest 
and  do  battle  with  the  CDU  on  foreign  policy  issues.  This  meant 
to  him  forthright  criticism  of  the  occupation  powers — much  of  it 
unquestionably  justified — and  unbending  opposition  to  the  inter 
nationalist  policy  of  Adenauer,  whom  Schumacher  accused  of  being 
"Chancellor  of  the  Allies/' 

Schumacher  robbed  his  own  views  on  the  primacy  of  reunifica 
tion  and  the  need  for  social  reform  of  much  of  their  appeal  by 
his  Intemperate  attacks,  soon  disproved  by  events,  upon  Erhard's 
economic  policy  and  Adenauer's  conciliatory  approach  to  the  West 
ern  Allies.  Awareness  that  the  SPD  had  lost  popular  support  be 
fore  1933  by  being  insufficiently  nationalistic,  he  was  determined 
that  this  should  not  recur.  The  public  was  little  inclined  to  support 
the  foreign  policy  views  that  so  completely  dominated  the  SPD 
propaganda,  however,  especially  when  the  Adenauer-Erhard  poli 
cies  seemed  to  work  so  well.  Schumacher  so  indelibly  stamped  the 
SPD's  public  image  that  it  was  still*  in  I960,  associated  more  with 
opposition  to  rearmament  and  the  Western  alliance  than  with  a 
constructive  social  and  economic  reform  program. 

There  was  much  disagreement  within  the  SPD  as  to  the  correct 
ness  of  the  Schumacher  line  but  his  personality  was  forceful 
enough  to  forestall  modification.  He  was  not  only  domineering  and 
impatient  of  disagreement,  he  was  a  leader  of  genuine  moral  force 
and  popular  appeal,  and  he  kept  his  opponents  in  the  shade.  The 
unswerving  loyalty  of  the  party  machine  guaranteed  that  more 
temperate  voices  would  not  be  heard. 

Schumacher's  death  did  not  change  the  character  of  the  SPD 
organization.  Firmly  in  control  of  the  party  organization  at  all 
levels  and  in  all  localities,  the  party  officials  were  self -perpetuating 
and  prevented  the  emergence  of  fresh  leadership.  The  industrious 
but  colorless  party  man,  Erich  Ollenhauer,  was  the  natural  heir  to 
Schumacher's  mantle,  and  his  election  as  leader  continued  the 
exclusion  of  more  popular  and  independent  figures  such  as  the 
three  great  SPD  mayors,  Ernst  Reuter  of  Berlin,  Wilhelm  Kaisen 
of  Bremen,  and  Max  Brauer  of  Hamburg. 

The  SPD  has  a  large  membership  of  about  half  of  all  West 
Germans  who  belong  to  any  party.  The  locus  of  real  power  is  the 
Executive,  elected  by  the  Party  Conference,  consisting  of  about 
30  members  and  operated  between  its  approximately  monthly 
meetings  by  a  small  managing  committee.  Delegates  to  the  Con 
ference  are  chosen  by  District  Committees  which  are  in  turn  con 
trolled  by  the  local  party  officials. 
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The  power  of  the  Executive  derives  not  so  much  from  the  ability 
to  dictate  policy  to  the  lower  level,  but  rather  from  the  ideological 
agreement  that  prevails  through  the  whole  organization.  It  does, 
however,  attempt  to  exercise  party  discipline— to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  CDU  does.  The  parties  are  very  similar  in  one 
respect:  The  attempt  to  exercise  control  over  the  parliamentary 
group,  that  is,  the  party's  deputies  in  the  Bundestag.  Here  the 
CDU  may  have  enjoyed  more  success  than  the  SPD.  Bundestag 
voting  tends  in  any  case  to  follow  party  lines,  but  the  SPD  par 
liamentary  group,  led  by  Carlo  Schmid,  seems  to  have  greater  in 
dependent  judgment  than  its  CDU  counterpart.  It  is  significant 
that  Schmid  and  his  fellow  deputy,  Fritz  Erler,  provided  much 
of  the  stimulus  for  modifications  of  both  policy  program  and  or 
ganization. 

The  latest  SPD  party  conference  was  held,  like  the  CDU  count 
erpart,  in  the  shadow  of  impending  general  elections  scheduled 
for  1961.  And  the  main  features  of  the  party  program  adopted  at 
Bad  Godesberg  in  November  1959  confirmed  a  trend  away  from 
doctrinaire  Marxism  that  has  been  gaining  generally  among 
European  Socialist  parties.  With  less  than  2  years  remaining 
before  elections,  and  realizing  the  futility  of  pursuing  further  a 
line  which  had  no  prospect  of  gaining  more  than  its  standard  post 
war  30  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  the  SPD  met  the  issue  head  on 
and  revamped  its  ideological  position. 

The  essence  of  the  task  confronting  the  SPD  was  to  transform 
itself  into  a  party  appealing  to  a  wider  segment  of  the  electorate. 
One  feature  of  the  transformation  was  the  tacit  admission  that 
the  party  chairman  should  not  necessarily  be  the  automatic  party 
candidate  for  the  chancellorship.  Beyond  that,  the  SPD  recast  its 
program  to  acknowledge  the  virtues  of  free-enterprise  economy. 
It  substituted  for  the  doctrine  of  public  ownership  a  wide  range  of 
possible  controls  designed  to  combine  with  the  advantages  of  free 
economic  competition  in  a  sort  of  mixed  economy  that  would  assure 
fair  treatment  of  both  worker  and  consumer. 

The  discussions  at  Bad  Godesberg  were  steered  by  Chairman 
Ollenhauer,  but  the  leader  of  the  revision  was  the  articulate  former 
Communist  and  deputy  chairman,  Herbert  Wehner.  Wehner  also 
intervened  to  persuade  the  members,  over  half  of  whom  were 
under  50  years  of  age,  to  readjust  party  aims  on  defense  and 
foreign  policy.  They  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  national  defense 
establishment,  while  rejecting  the  employment  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction;  without  ceasing  efforts  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
East  in  regard  to  reunification,  they  acknowledged  the  West  Ger 
man  commitments  to  the  Western  community  of  nations.  The  new 
program  also  includes  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the 
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churches  than  heretofore  and  a  vigorous  restatement  of  Schu 
macher's  anti-Communist  position. 

The  finer  points  of  electoral  tactics  remained  to  be  worked  out, 
but  the  SPD  had  definitely  chosen,  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  delegates,  to  bring  its  program  up  to  date  in  terms  of  given 
political  conditions,  hoping  thereby  to  make  incursions  into  the 
non-Socialist  sectors  of  the  electorate.  Some  of  the  old  guard  re 
mained  unpersuaded  by  what  they  saw  as  electoral  opportunism, 
but  it  seems  unlikely  that  their  strength  is  sufficient  to  modify  the 
new  line  significantly  in  practice. 

The  question  of  leadership  was  left  open.  Ollenhauer  and  his 
party  apparatus  are  still  in  control,  but  they  are  also  the  initiators 
of  the  new  line.  And  it  remains  to  be  decided  which  of  the  two 
outstanding  choices  for  the  chancellorship,  Carlo  Schmid  or  the 
popular  Berlin  Mayor  Willy  Brandt,  will  lead  the  campaign  against 
Adenauer  in  1961. 

The  Free  Democratic  Party  (FDP) 

The  FDP  has  lost  ground  slowly  but  steadily  in  the  three  West 
German  general  elections,  a  victim  of  the  two-party  trend.  Formed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Theodor  Heuss  in  1945,  it  was  an 
amalgam  of  political  forces  as  diverse  and  prone  to  disagreement 
as  its  predecessors,  the  National  Liberals  and  Progressives  during 
the  Second  Reich  and  the  People's  Party  and  the  Democratic  Party 
during  the  Weimar  Republic.  The  party  is  less  highly  organized 
than  either  the  CDU  or  the  SPD ;  most  power  rests  with  the  Land 
organizations,  which  differ  widely  in  their  political  approaches. 
Generally  speaking,  the  two  main  components  are  old-style  liberals 
of  the  Heuss  type  and  nationalists  with  little  faith  in  democracy. 
The  illustrious  work  of  Heuss  as  first  president  and  as  a  scholar 
and  leader  of  public  opinion  disguised  his  lack  of  actual  power 
within  the  FDP  and  took  attention  away  from  the  domination  of 
the  party  by  more  conservative  opinion. 

The  importance  of  the  FDP  was  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  it 
held  the  balance  after  the  1949  elections  between  the  CDU  and 
the  SPD.  As  a  member  of  the  governing  coalition,  it  was  in  a 
position  to  make  its  influence  felt;  and  as  the  least  centralized  of 
parties,  its  Bundestag  deputies  were  able  to  act  and  vote  with 
great  independence.  Successive  elections  have  diminished  the 
FDP's  role  by  assuring  the  CDU  of  majority  status  without  FDP 
support,  and  it  has  been  kept  within  the  coalition  simply  to  broaden 
the  base  of  support  for  the  Government. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  not  been  without  its  problems.  Heuss's 
successor  as  party  chairman  was  Franz  Bliicher,  also  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  and  Adenauer's  Vice-Chancellor.  In  1953,  he  was 
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replaced  by  the  more  vigorous  Thomas  Dehler,  Minister  of  Justice 
in  the  first  Cabinet.  The  Impetuous  Dehler,  discomfited  at  being 
excluded  from  the  second  Cabinet,  proved  to  be  a  divisive  rather 
than  a  unifying  force.  His  Initial  liberalism  yielded  to  national 
fervor  and  he  led  the  party  out  of  the  coalition,  leaving  behind  16 
Bundestag  deputies  and  the  4  FDP  ministers  who  chose  to  with 
draw  from  the  party  rather  than  from  the  coalition. 

The  FDP  thus  lost  a  large  measure  of  its  potentiality  as  a  third 
force.  It  was  able  at  an  earlier  stage  to  syphon  off  from  rightwlng 
parties  some  of  the  latently  divisive  nationalist  sentiment  and 
dilute  it  with  genuine  liberalism.  It  has  fallen  increasingly,  how 
ever,  Into  the  hands  of  nationalist  elements. 

The  German  Party  (DP) 

The  German  Party  (Deutsche  Partei — DP)  Is  a  regionally  based 
party  deriving  from  the  small  Lower  Saxony  Party  of  Weimar 
days.  It  has  consistently  commanded  about  1  million  votes  and 
15  to  17  Bundestag  seats.  A  loyal  member  of  the  governing  coali 
tion  in  Bonn  (although  It  has  formed  electoral  alliances  with  other 
parties  in  local  Saxony  elections),  the  DP  has  endorsed  fully  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  CDU,  but  it  tends  to  a  more  rightist  outlook 
on  domestic  questions.  More  concerned  with  agricultural  than 
with  Industrial  problems,  the  DP  regards  the  trade-union  element 
of  the  CDU  with  some  suspicion  and  proclaims  its  devotion  to 
private  property  with  vigor.  The  DP  has  also  taken  a  strong 
position,  apparently  from  conviction  rather  than  opportunism, 
against  denazification  procedures  and  the  retention  of  war  crimi 
nals  in  prison.  The  nationalistic  trappings  often  in  evidence  at 
party  gatherings — martial  music  and  the  old  imperial  flag — con 
trast  markedly  with  the  DP's  espousal  of  European  union  and 
renunciation  of  purely 'national  appeals  as  inadequate  to  postwar 
conditions. 

The  DP  has  been  favored  with  effective  leadership ;  two  of  its 
members  held  ministerial  portfolios  in  1960 — Hans  Seebohm,  Min 
ister  for  Transport,  and  H.  J.  von  Merkatz,  Minister  of  Bundesrat 
and  Lander  Affairs;  and  its  chairman  had  served  as  Minister- 
President  of  Lower  Saxony  since  1955.  Unlike  most  other  small 
parties,  the  DP  has  held  its  own  in  the  elections  and  has  even 
expanded  its  base  somewhat  from  Lower  Saxony  northward  and 
southward. 

The  All-German  Bloc/Federation  of  Expellees  and 
Dispossessed  (GB/BHE) 

The  All-German  Bloc/Federation  of  Expellees  and  Dispossessed 
(Gesamtdeutscher  Blok/Bund  der  Heimatvertriebenen  und  Entre- 
chteten— GB/BHE)  has  been  a  party  devoted  to  its  own  demise. 
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As  representative  of  the  numerous  refugees,  its  purpose  was  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  refugees;  as  the  refugees  became  more 
and  more  integrated  and  settled  into  the  West  German  society  and 
economy,  the  party  had  less  and  less  basis  for  its  existence.  In 
1955,  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  a  new  program,  emphasizing 
the  refugee  contribution  to  West  Germany  and  the  loss  of  Eastern 
territory.  Elections  results  in  1957  when  the  GB  won  no  seats  in 
the  Bundestag  indicated  failure  in  this  effort  and  allayed  fears 
that  the  party  would  become  a  center  for  irredentist  sentiment 
dangerous  to  West  German  foreign  relations. 

During  its  period  of  strength,  when  membership  reached 
180,000,  the  party  supplied  several  of  the  Land  ministers  who  dealt 
with  refugee  problems.  Two  of  its  leaders,  Waldemar  Kraft  and 
Theodor  Oberlander,  also  entered  the  Adenauer  Cabinet  as  part 
of  the  growing  coalition.  The  GB  parliamentary  delegation  suf 
fered  a  split  in  1955;  both  Kraft  and  Oberlander  seceded  and 
offered  their  resignations  as  ministers.  Adenauer  supported  his 
ministers  rather  than  his  coalition  partner.  This  left  only  a  rump 
party  with  little  strength.  Oberlander  joined  the  CDU  before  the 
attack  on  his  personal  wartime  record  forced  him  to  resign  in  1960 
as  Minister  for  Expellees,  Refugees,  and  War  Victims. 

Other  Parties 

Several  other  parties,  some  of  which  were  represented  in  the 
first  Bundestag  but  not  in  the  later  ones,  linger  on  the  fringes  of 
West  German  politics.  Most  have  lost  the  major  portions  of  their 
following  to  the  two  dominant  parties.  The  Communist  Party 
(KPD)  commanded  a  small  core  of  devoted  followers,  numerically 
insignificant  but  vocal  in  the  propagation  of  a  pro-Soviet  line  until 
the  Government  asked  the  Constitutional  Court  to  rule  on  the 
Party's  constitutionality.  The  decision  to  ban  the  Party  in  1956 
was  legally  clear,  though  the  wisdom  of  raising  the  issue  has  been 
questioned.  The  KPD  now  operates  underground,  the  extent  of 
its  following  unknown.  Its  direction  always  proceeded  from  East 
Berlin,  but  now  that  fact  is  openly  confirmed.  Communist  can 
didates  are  permitted  only  on  the  West  Berlin  ballot,  the  city's 
Four-Power  status  having  assured  the  East  German  Communist 
Party  (SED)  the  opportunity  to  campaign — with  notable  lack  of 
success — f  or  its  candidates  in  city  elections. 

Rightist  parties  have  attracted  more  attention  in  postwar  West 
Germany  than  their  numerical  strength  has  seemed  to  justify, 
because  of  the  demagogic  tactics  of  the  neo-Nazi  groups  and  the 
sensitivity  of  world  and  domestic  opinion  to  any  reminder  of  the 
Third  Reich.  The  Socialist  Reich  Party  was  founded  by  openly 
unreconstructed  Nazis  in  1949  between  the  first  two  general  elec- 
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tlons.  It  absorbed  some  of  the  more  extreme  members  of  other 
rightwing  groups.  Including  two  Bundestag  deputies  elected  on 
the  ticket  of  the  German  Eight  Party,  another  extremist  splinter 
group.  The  Socialist  Reich  Party  registered  moderate  strength  in 
a  few  Land  and  local  elections  but  its  aping  of  the  Nazi  Party  led 
the  Government  to  challenge  its  constitutionality  and  it  was 
banned  in  1952.  Its  slightly  less  extreme  successor,  the  German 
Reich  Party  (Deutsche  Reichspartei — DRP)  has  gained  little  sup 
port.  In  the  wave  of  anti-Semitic  incidents  which  struck  West 
Germany  early  in  1960,  the  DRP  came  under  attack  as  an  insti 
gator,  but  it  vigorously  denied  responsibility.  Though  banning  of 
the  party  was  discussed,  it  actually  occurred  in  only  one  Land. 

A  more  sinister  possibility,  foreseen  by  some  observers  in  the 
event  of  an  economic  or  international  crisis,  is  the  still-latent  idea 
of  a  rightist  coalition.  Such  a  grouping  might  gain  significant 
strength  from  the  languishing  parties  of  the  right  fringe  and  the 
dwindling  strength  of  the  FDP,  the  DP,  and  the  GB/BHE.  The 
difficulty  that  these  splinter  groups  would  have  in  agreeing  among 
themselves  makes  such  a  coalition  unlikely. 

The  chances  of  other  coalitions  emerging  are  equally  remote. 
The  CDU  and  the  CSU  have  come  to  dominate  the  governing 
coalition,  and  Adenauer  has  shown  no  interest  in  forming  a  coali 
tion  which  includes  the  SPD,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  maintaining 
a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  Nor  is  the  SPD  so  inclined.  This  is 
partly  a  function  of  genuine  differences  in  parliamentary  policy 
and  partly  a  legacy  of  the  bitter  enmity  between  Adenauer  and 
Schumacher.  Various  coalitions  and  electoral  alliances  are  still 
employed,  however,  on  Land  and  local  levels. 

Federal  Elections 

The  Basic  Law  left  it  to  the  legislative  process  to  establish  a 
uniform  election  law  for  West  Germany.  Each  of  the  three  elec 
tions  has  been  regulated  by  a  new  law,  the  first  one  drawn  by  the 
Parliamentary  Council  responsible  for  the  Constitution  itself.  The 
three  laws  have  been  much  the  same,  each  one  modifying  its  pre 
decessor  slightly.  The  main  principles  of  all  three  laws  are  pro 
portional  representation  combined  with  "personalized"  voting  for 
individual  candidates  in  each  constituency  and  a  clause  requiring 
a  party  to  obtain  5  percent  of  the  vote  to  qualify  for  representation 
in  the  Bundestag  (see  ch.  19,  The  Constitutional  System) . 

According  to  the  voting  system  in  effect  for  the  1957  election, 
the  497  Bundestag  seats  were  filled  by  deputies  elected  individually 
in  247  election  districts,  with  the  remainder  taken  from  candidate 
lists  prepared  by  each  party  and  allocated  to  the  parties  in  pro 
portion  to  their  share  in  the  total  popular  vote.  Each  voter  casts 
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two  votes,  one  for  his  chosen  candidate  In  Ms  district  and  one  for 
the  party  of  his  preference.  The  voter  could  thus  distinguish  be 
tween  candidate  and  party  preference,  the  "personalized"  feature 
of  the  system,  for  only  the  second  votes  counted  in  determining 
the  proportion  of  seats  allocated  to  the  various  parties.  Approxi 
mate  equality  in  the  population  of  voting  districts  is  regulated  by 
a  permanent  Constituency  Boundary  Commission  to  assure  roughly 
equal  weight  of  individual  votes. 

The  result  of  the  system  is  to  maintain  proportional  representa 
tion  in  the  final  outcome.  The  CDU  has  advocated  unsuccessfully  a 
single-member  district  system,  for  this  would  give  significant  ad 
vantage  to  the  party  which  has  gained  the  most  in  popular  vote 
since  the  Federal  Republic  was  founded.  Certain  divergencies  ap 
pear  because  of  the  combined  features  of  the  system — as  when  the 
popular  Carlo  Schmid  ran  6,000  votes  ahead  of  his  party  in  1957 — 
or  because  of  electoral  alliances  whereby  two  or  more  parties  may 
combine  their  lists  to  gain  seats  that  they  could  not  command  in 
dividually.  The  5-percent  clause  has  been  successful  in  crowding 
out  splinter  parties,  which,  even  by  means  of  such  alliances,  can 
not  gather  a  sufficient  total  vote.  The  first  Bundestag  contained 
deputies  from  10  parties  plus  3  independents.  The  third  Bunde 
stag,  on  the  other  hand,  contained  representatives  of  only  4  parties, 
one  of  these  a  coalition  partner  that  had  been  rescued  by  the  will 
ingness  of  the  CDU  to  let  it  have  the  necessary  constituencies. 
Although  the  SPD  has  constantly  increased  its  popular  vote,  the 
CDU  has  reaped  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  demise  of  minor 
parties,  or,  to  put  it  the  other  way  around,  has  gained  so  much 
popular  strength  as  to  squeeze  the  minor  parties  out  of  the  picture 
(see  table  1) . 

The  CDU  vetoed  a  move  by  the  SPD  to  grant  Berlin  deputies  full 
voting  privileges  in  the  Bundestag,  on  a  basis  of  direct  election, 
reasoning  that  such  a  procedure  would  be  incompatible  with  Ber 
lin's  Four-Power  status.  Therefore  Berlin  is  still  represented  by 
22  nonvoting  observers  chosen  by  the  city  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Pressure  Groups 

Special  interest  groups  in  West  Germany  use  several  avenues  of 
approach  to  the  decision  making  process  in  an  effort  to  assure 
policy  and  legislation  favorable  to  their  interests.  The  direct 
technique  for  exerting  pressure  is  personal  contact  with  parlia 
mentarians,  Government  officials,  or  party  leaders  supposed  to  be 
favorably  inclined  to  the  special  interest  in  question.  The  indirect 
technique  is  to  use  the  resources  of  the  interest  group  to  mold 
and  arouse  favorable  public  opinion  that  will  influence  legislators, 
officials,  or  party  leaders.  During  the  Second  Reich  the  likeliest 
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approach  was  through  Government  officials ;  with  the  subsequent 
shift  in  the  locus  of  power,  it  is  now  usually  more  fruitful  to  deal 
with  influential  legislators  and  party  leaders.  But  all  three  are 
subject  in  varying"  degrees  to  the  urging  of  special  interests. 

Although  West  Germans  engage  in  lobbying,  and  the  special  in 
terests  maintain  offices  in  Bonn  for  the  purpose,  they  prefer  to 
cloak  it  in  an  aura  of  respectability.  They  have  even  taken  over 
the  English  word,  "lobby,"  but  it  is  usually  something  the  other 
fellow  does ;  one's  own  exertion  of  pressure  is  likely  to  be  regarded 
as  friendly  consultation  or  professional  advice.  This  relates  to  the 
rather  well-developed  German  capacity  for  political  euphemism, 
for  submerging  harsh  realities  In  attitudes  of  apparent  unselfish 
ness  and  objectivity. 

The  interest  groups  influential  in  West  German  politics  fall 
into  three  general  categories :  Economic  groups,  professional  as 
sociations,  and  intellectual  forces.  The  first  type  is  most  prone 
to  direct  pressure  tactics,  including  the  granting  or  withholding 
of  financial  backing,  on  a  broad  range  of  policy  questions;  the 
second  type  is  usually  confined  to  a  few  issues  of  immediate  con 
cern  to  the  profession  in  question;  and  the  third  type  generally 
endeavors  to  gain  acceptance  for  particular  viewpoints  through  the 
mobilization  of  public  opinion. 

The  three  main  economic  sections,  business  and  industry,  labor, 
and  agriculture,  are  especially  well  represented  among  the  lobby 
ists.  Because  of  the  predominance  of  the  CDU  in  postwar  politics, 
all  economic  groups  address  themselves  to  this  party's  legislators. 
Business  interests  have  found  the  FDP  most  congenial  in  basic  at 
titudes,  but  that  party  has  a  limited  role;  it  is  more  useful  for 
businessmen  and  their  associations  to  try  to  influence  the  party 
in  power.  The  CDU,  with  its  broad,  mixed  base,  has  benefited  more 
than  any  other  party  from  business  support.  By  the  same  token, 
agricultural  interests  often  find  their  most  favorably  inclined  rep 
resentatives  in  the  small,  regional  parties;  but  effectiveness  de 
pends  upon  being  able  to  get  their  message  through  to  the  CDU. 
The  simple  matter  of  access  is  extremely  important,  however,  and 
the  business  community  has  exceptional  advantages  in  Bonn 
through  its  ready  access  to  officials  and  CDU  party  leaders. 

The  policies  pursued  by  the  CDU  have  received  fairly  consistent 
endorsement  by  the  business  and  industrial  world,  a  fact  explained 
less  by  political  conviction  than  by  congruence  of  interest.  Min 
ister  Erhard's  program  has  been  well  suited  to  business  objectives. 
But  where  political  aims  have  overridden  purely  economic  consid 
erations,  as  in  the  discouragement  of  expanded  trade  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe  or  the  acceptance  of  limitations  within  the  Coal 
and  Steel  Community,  business  interests  have  outspokenly  opposed 
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policy.  Their  principal  spokesmen  in  these  as  In  other 
lobbying  activities  have  been  the  Diet  of  German  Chambers  of  In 
dustry  and  Commerce  (Deutscher  Industries-  und  Handelstag— 
DIET),  the  Federal  Association  of  German  Industry  (Bundesver- 
band  der  Deutschen  Industrie— BDI),  and  the  various  employers' 
associations  or  Arbeitgeberverbdnde.  On  the  whole,  these  are  the 
most  effective  pressure  groups  in  West  Germany,  at  least  when 
they  are  in  agreement.  But  in  such  matters  as  the  Common  Market 
and  economic  Integration  with  Western  Europe,  they  have  been 
divided  and  therefore  less  effective.  The  dominant  personalities 
of  these  associations  are,  in  any  case,  among  the  most  powerful 
men  In  West  Germany,  and  their  ruthless  pursuit  of  economic  in 
terest,  coupled  with  a  lack  of  political  conviction  and  well-nigh 
Impregnable  positions,  has  aroused  misgivings  as  to  their  potential 

for  mischief. 

The  historically  close  relationship  between  labor  and  the  SPD 
makes  trade-union  Interest  a  special  case.  Although  the  direct 
ties  between  the  SPD  and  the  German  Trade  Union  Federation 
(Deutscher  Gewerkschaftsbund— DGB),  the  almost  exclusive  rep 
resentative  of  labor  viewpoints,  have  been  officially  severed,  their 
policy  positions  nearly  always  coincide.  This  has  not  prevented 
the  DGB  from  addressing  itself  to  the  congenial  CDU  trade-union 
elements,  or  from  parting  company  with  the  SPD  over  such  issues 
as  the  European  Defense  Community,  on  which  it  supported  Ade 
nauer.  By  and  large,  however,  the  DGB  with  its  membership  of 
over  6  million  has  confined  itself  to  bread-and-butter  unionism, 
that  is,  the  pursuit  of  purely  economic  advantages  for  Its  members. 
In  this  It  is  joined  by  the  much  smaller  German  Salaried  Em 
ployees'  Union  (Deutsche  Angestalltengewerkschaft — DAG)  and 
the  German  Civil  Service  Federation  (Deutscher  Beamtenbund — 

DBB). 

The  principal  spokesman  for  agricultural  interests  is  the  League 
of  German  Farmers  (Deutscher  Bauer nvervand)  representing 
over  three-fourths  of  all  independent  farmers.  Like  the  League  of 
German  Artisans  (Zentralverband  des  deutschen  Handwerkes),  it 
concerns  itself  mainly  with  price  protection.  The  trend  toward 
lowering  tariffs  suggests  the  limited  influence  of  these  groups. 

One  special  interest,  the  refugee  population,  has  been  repre 
sented  directly  by  a  political  part,  the  GB/BHE,  in  the  governing 
coalition.  The  party's  losses  in  the  1957  election  reflected  the 
diminishing  influence  of  the  refugees  as  a  separate  group.  Their 
progressive  integration  into  social  and  economic  life  has  left  the 
older  refugees  to  nurse  sentimental  attachments  to  their  Eastern 
home  localities  in  several  regional  associations  (Landsmannschaf- 
ten).  These  regional  loyalties  and  nostalgia  still  have  sufficient 
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force  throughout  the  population  to  prevent  open  discussion  of  re 
nouncing  the  lost  areas. 

Every  profession  has  its  society  in  which  common  concerns  are 
treated.  Most  of  these  are  mainly  interested  in  proiesiona!  stand 
ards,  exchange  of  information,  and  fellowship.  They  turn  their 
attention  to  public  policy  only  when  the  profession  itself  is  likely 
to  be  affected.  The  newspapers  and  their  journalistic  associations* 
for  example,  have  applied  their  influence  to  oppose  any  laws  which 
threaten  to  muzzle  the  press.  Legal  and  medical  societies  likewise 
watch  legislative  developments  of  direct  professional  concern. 
Such  groups  vary  widely  in  their  access  to  party  or  governmental 
ears,  but  they  are  usually  able  to  make  their  viewpoints  known 
both  to  officials  and  public.  The  German  Civil  Service  Federation 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  defenders  of  professional  status  and 
interests. 

Both  churches  and  universities  become  professional  interest 
groups  when  they  give  their  attention  to  protecting  or  improving 
their  institutional  status.  Their  influence  may  be  specific  and 
direct,  as  when  the  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference  or  the  Evangeli 
cal  (Lutheran)  Church  of  German  (Evangelische  Kirche  Deutsch- 
lands — EKD)  urges  an  educational  policy  on  the  Government 
through  its  Bonn  liaison  office,  or  when  the  Conference  of  Rectors 
or  the  Union  of  German  Students  advocates  in  Bonn  or  a  Land 
capital  the  adoption  of  a  financial  measure  in  favor  of  its  con 
stituents.  The  appeal  of  such  groups  is  more  likely,  however,  to 
take  the  form  of  general  intellectual  influence  on  public  opinion. 
In  this  respect,  the  churches  particularly  address  themselves  to  a 
wide  range  of  important  topics  such  as  reunification,  rearmament, 
and  civic  responsibility. 

Finally,  there  are  various  intellectual  groups  which  are  mainly 
geared  to  the  forming  of  the  country's  intellectual  climate.  They 
are  favored  in  this  by  the  exceptional  prestige  accorded  scholars, 
scientists,  and  professional  people  in  Germany,  The  widely  noted 
appeal  by  a  group  of  scientists  in  Gottingen  in  1957  against  nuclear 
armament  derived  its  impact  not  only  from  its  topic  but  also  from 
the  prestige  of  the  scientists.  Because  of  this  characteristic  of 
German  opinion,  some  well-known  scholars,  such  as  Alfred  Weber, 
the  eminent  sociologist,  the  historian  Gerhard  Ritter,  and  the 
political  scientist  Theodor  Eschenburg,  are  able  to  speak  to  the 
public  with  uncommon  authority. 

Intellectual  forces  in  general  receive  a  respectful  hearing,  even 
though  their  impact  upon  policy  may  be  tenuous  or,  indeed,  lost 
in  confrontation  with  opposed  economic  interests.  It  would  be 
false  to  deny,  however,  the  great  influence  of  intellectuals  and 
literati,  either  individually  or  in  groups.  For  this  reason  much 
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propaganda  is  presented  in  the  guise  of  scholarly  writings — schol 
ars  as  well  as  pseudoscholars  sometimes  using  the  device.  Yet 
much  of  the  postwar  discussion  of  public  policy — in  church  and 
educational  circles,  in  the  press,  and  in  special  societies — has  been 
deserving  of  attention,  for  it  has  tried  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
most  telling  problems  the  country  faces.  The  Evangelical  Acade 
mies,  the  adult  education  institutes,  and  the  academic  discussions 
which  have  marked  the  postwar  period  far  outweigh,  by  the  sober 
ness  and  responsibility  of  their  approaches,  the  still-frequent  pub 
lications  of  extreme  opinion  centers. 

Land  and  Local  Politics 

Despite  their  headstart  on  the  Federal  Government  in  the  res 
toration  of  political  life  after  the  war,  the  Lander,  municipalities, 
and  rural  communities  have  been  gradually  overshadowed  in  pol 
itics.  Land  and  local  elections  have  been  increasingly  dominated 
by  national  issues;  the  local  party  organizations  have  increasingly 
bowed  to  the  national  needs  of  their  parties;  the  governing  coali 
tions  have  increasingly  reflected,  either  positively  or  negatively, 
the  impulse  in  Bonn  to  see  national  party  alinements  reduplicated 
in  the  Lander  and  municipalities. 

On  the  other  hand,  Land  and  local  levels  of  political  activity 
have  produced  some  of  the  outstanding  postwar  leaders ;  and  some 
wholesome  innovations  in  citizenship,  such  as  Bavaria's  Academy 
for  Political  Education,  designed  to  provide  civic  training  to  teach 
ers  and  community  leaders,  have  occurred  below  the  federal  level. 
In  general,  however,  the  regional  peculiarities  among  the 
Lander,  consciousness  of  which  is  the  basic  ingredient  of  particu 
larism,  have  been  translated — at  least  in  the  political  realm — into 
one  basic  pattern  of  party  politics,  determined  largely  by  the  na 
tional  headquarters  of  the  dominant  parties.  The  local  issues  that 
could  be  expected  to  dominate  electoral  struggles  tend  to  be  lost 
because  of  the  determination  of  the  CDU  and  the  SPD  to  seek 
mandates  for  their  national  policies  even  in  local  elections. 

The  most  bitterly  fought  issues  in  postwar  Germany — foreign 
policy,  rearmament,  and  the  national  economy — are  injected  into 
Land  or  local  politics.  Even  so,  politics  at  state  and  local  levels 
have  been  generally  harmonious  in  postwar  West  Germany.  If 
there  are  genuine  rivalries  among  the  parties  and  candidates,  there 
is  also  a  greater  spirit  of  good  will  and  more  flexibility  in  the 
welding  of  interparty  coalitions  to  meet  local  conditions.  The 
willingness  to  enter  coalitions  for  the  sake  of  electoral  advantage 
has  indeed  gone  so  far  as  to  arouse  criticism  that  principles  are 
being  sacrificed  to  opportunism.  Perhaps  the  most  extreme  case 
on  record  is  the  instance  in  Schleswig-Holstein  when  the  parties 
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joined  in  dividing1  the  elective  seats  in  advance  and  short  circuited 
the  election  itself.  While  this  may  have  reflected  the  harmony  of 
local  conditions,  it  bore  too  much  resemblance  to  East  German 
habits  to  be  tolerated,  and  pressure  was  applied  from  the  Land 
level  to  restore  electoral  procedures. 

The  chief  factor  in  the  eagerness  of  national  party  organizations 
to  adapt  local  politics  to  the  national  pattern  is  the  desire  to  control 
the  Bundesrat.  Since  that  body  has  consistently  enlarged  its  legis 
lative  role,  on  the  ground  that  most  legislation  affects  the  Lander, 
it  has  become  ever  more  tempting  to  the  governing  coalition  to 
assure  itself  a  firm  majority  of  the  upper  house.  By  the  same 
token,  the  SPD  has  perceived  in  the  Bundesrat  a  means  of  influ 
encing  legislation  by  roundabout  route.  In  this  the  two  parties 
have  reversed  themselves  since  the  time  of  original  deliberation 
on  the  form  of  West  German  Government;  possession  of  political 
power  has  made  the  CDU  increasingly  centralistic  and  the  SPD  as 
the  opposition  party  has  found  the  federal  system  useful. 

A  secondary  factor  explaining  such  extensive  intervention  in 
local  politics  has  been  the  desire  to  give  all  levels  the  benefit  of 
the  nationwide  popularity  of  party  leaders  and  policies. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  success  of  these  ventures  by  national 
party  organizations  into  Land  and  local  polities,  for  they  have 
sometimes  aroused  resentment  which  has  caused  them  to  boom 
erang.  In  1953,  with  his  coalition  controlling  two-thirds  of  the 
Bundestag,  Adenauer  remembered  the  opposition  to  Ms  foreign 
policy  which  his  FDP  critic,  Reinhold  Maier,  Minister-President 
of  Baden-Wlirttemberg,  had  led  in  the  Bundesrat.  It  became 
doubly  tempting  to  seek  an  equivalent  majority  in  the  upper  house. 
The  CDU  first  formed  a  coalition  in  Hamburg,  ousting  SPD  Mayor 
Brauer  and  his  government.  The  CDU  thereupon  established  a 
coalition  on  the  Bonn  pattern  in  Schleswig-Holstein  and  formed 
the  government  there,  although  the  SPD  had  emerged  from  the 
elections  as  the  strongest  single  party.  Soon  thereafter,  in  1954, 
Bonn  put  pressure  on  an  unwilling  Karl  Arnold,  CDU  Minister- 
President  of  North  Rhine-Westphalia,  to  eject  the  SPD  from  the 
governing  coalition.  This  was  a  particularly  willful  act  since  the 
majority  coalition  in  that  Land  worked  well  and  did  not  endanger 
Adenauer's  foreign  policy  in  the  Bundesrat.  And  in  Lower  Saxony, 
in  1955,  a  coalition  of  the  Bonn  type  replaced  a  coalition  in  which 
the  SPD  had  been  predominant. 

The  opposition  was  likewise  actively  pressing  its  case  in  the 
Lander.  The  SPD  and  the  CSU,  Bavarian  affiliate  of  the  CDU, 
had  for  years  collaborated  in  governing  that  southernmost  Land. 
When  the  CSU  came  out  of  the  1954  Land  election  as  the  dominant 
party,  the  SPD  retaliated  by  forming  a  coalition  with  the  FDP, 
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the  GB/BHE,  and  the  Bavarian  Party  and  forced  the  CSU  out  of 
office.  Then  In  1956  Arnold's  government  was  forced  out  of  office 
in  North  Rhine-Westphalia  by  a  realinement  of  parties  whereby 
the  SPD  and  the  FDP  joined  forces  in  shared  resentment  of  CDU 
interference  in  Land  politics. 

As  a  result  of  this  shifting,  the  CDU  was  in  a  weaker  position 
in  the  Bundesrat  than  it  had  occupied  originally.  It  also  muddled 
Land  politics  by  eliminating  the  strongest  single  parties  from  a 
share  in  governing  more  than  half  the  Lander,  quite  apart  from 
the  confusion  that  assails  the  voter  under  these  circumstances. 
But  this  series  of  episodes  well  illustrates  the  growing  importance 
of  federal  influences  in  all  of  West  German  politics. 

Policy  Formation 

The  extended  domination  of  the  governing  coalition  by  the  CDU, 
with  the  voices  of  its  coalition  partners  growing  steadily  weaker, 
has  assured  that  policy,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  platform  of  that  party.  Yet,  unlike  East  Germany 
where  party,  state,  and  society  are  virtually  coterminous  as  far  as 
policy  decisions  are  concerned,  West  Germany  knows  no  simple 
correspondence  between  the  CDU  program  and  state  policy.  The 
process  of  translating  the  one  into  the  other  is  conditioned  by  a 
multiplicity  of  factors  which  interact  to  affect  the  outcome. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  factors  is  the  requirement  that  the 
Government  run  periodically  for  reelection  on  its  record.    The 
effect  is  a  great  sensitivity  to  changes  in  public  opinion  and  a 
reinforcement  of  the  impulse  of  both  major  parties  to  make  their 
policies  conform  to  what  are  thought  to  be  wishes  of  broad  seg 
ments  of  the  population.  Among  the  other  factors  are  the  existence 
of  several  parties  with  alternative  programs  with  which  to  address 
the  voters;  regional  diversities  which  often  cut  across  party  lines 
at  state  or  local  levels  and  exploit  the  federal  division  of  power  to 
counteract  viewpoints  that  may  predominate  at  Bonn;  lingering 
elements  of  class  hostility  that  are  not  confined  to  the  SPD  but 
invade  the  CDU  as  well  and  command  some  attention,  positive 
or  negative,  in  all  parties ;  tension  between  the  executive  and  legis 
lative  arms  of  government,  the  latter  trying  to  impose  its  will  upon 
the  Bundestag  and  Bundesrat  by  means  of  party  loyalty  and  dis 
cipline,  the  legislature  equally  anxious  to  preserve  its  independ 
ence;  the  influence  of  commanding  personalities  able,  as  is  Dr. 
Adenauer,  to  impose  their  views  despite  opposition ;  and  the  more 
or  less  continuous  pressure  of  interest  groups  which  promise  re 
wards  or  penalties  depending  on  the  degree  to  which  official  policy 
meets  their  demands. 

The  process  of  turning  a  CDU  policy  into  law  confronts  all  these 
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factors  at  one  or  several  stages.  Initially,  the  platform  reflects  the 
major  concerns  of  effective  public  opinion  while  attempting  to 
compose  the  intrinsic  differences  of  the  two  major  CDU  factions. 
It  aims  to  please  the  regional  sources  of  strength,  the  financial 
backers  of  the  party,  and  the  coalition  partners.  It  almost  cer 
tainly  takes  a  form  acceptable  to  Adenauer  and  his  more  powerful 
associates. 

The  most  common  procedure  in  Bonn  is  for  policy  to  be  intro 
duced  as  a  bill  in  the  legislative  houses  where  Lander  interests  as 
well  as  individual  deputies  reflect  upon  its  virtues  from  their 
several  points  of  view,  and  where  the  opposition  is  likely  to  subject 
it  to  scathing  criticism.  In  all  likelihood,  specialized  knowledge  is 
applied  to  the  bill,  both  by  the  ministerial  offices  involved  in  its 
preparation  and  by  the  appropriate  committees  or  Bundestag  and 
Bundesrat.  If  there  is  a  question  of  constitutionality,  it  is  also 
scrutinized  by  the  Constitutional  Court  at  some  point.  If  the  bill 
passes  into  law,  it  is  administered  probably  by  several  sets  of  Land 
and  local  officials,  whose  interpretations  may  differ  but  whose 
application  of  the  law  the  relevant  federal  ministry  and  possibly 
the  courts  try  to  keep  uniform. 

The  outcome  of  the  policymaking  process  is  likely  to  reflect 
many  informal  facts,  such  as  Adenauer's  paternalistic  use  of  Cabi 
net  meetings  to  confirm  rather  than  to  temper  his  own  strongly 
held  convictions,  or  the  power  of  a  Strauss  or  an  Erhard  within 
the  Government,  or  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Federal  Presi 
dent  acting  behind  the  scenes.  Whatever  happens,  the  next  elec 
tion  affords  a  popular  test  of  the  policy.  As  long  as  this  essential 
element  of  the  process  is  preserved,  the  political  health  of  society 
depends  on  the  enlightenment  and  good  will  of  leaders  and  follow 
ers  alike. 

EAST  GERMANY 

Political  activity  developed  early  in  East  Germany  under  Soviet 
occupation,  with  the  authorities  encouraging  the  emergence  of 
native  political  forces  that  would  prevent  a  resurgence  of  expan 
sionist  and,  specifically,  anti-Soviet  impulses.  As  events  in  West 
Germany  forced  them  to  scale  down  their  objectives  from  all  of 
Germany  to  their  own  zone  of  occupation,  they  increased  their 
efforts  to  develop  East  German  political  life  according  to  the  Soviet 
example.  After  forcing  the  merger  of  Social  Democrats  and  Com 
munists,  the  Soviet  Military  Administration  (SMA)  gave  increas 
ing  assistance  and  tutelage  to  the  resulting  Socialist  Unity  Party 
(SED)  from  1946  on.  By  the  time  it  was  ready  to  proclaim  an 
East  German  Government  in  1949,  the  SMA  had  produced  an 
effective  single-party  system  built  around  the  SED  and  equipped 
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with  the  full  panoply  of  repressive  agencies  needed  to  preserve 

SED  rule.  When  the  time  came  to  formally  proclaim  East  German 
sovereignty  in  1954  the  Soviets  had  already  rescued  the  SED  re 
gime  from  the  potential  disaster  of  the  riots  of  June  17,  1953, 
underlining  the  Soviet  unwillingness  to  tolerate  a  change  in  direc 
tion,  and  had  helped  the  party  to  solidify  its  control  mechanisms. 
Since  that  time,  although  renewed  outbursts  of  popular  discontent 
are  not  necessarily  ruled  out,  there  has  been  little  question  as  to 
the  SED's  ability  to  maintain  control  and  implement  its  program. 

Political  Parties 

The  existence  of  several  recognized  parties  in  East  Germany 
exercises  no  restraining  influence  over  the  Communist  rulers.  All 
parties  have  been  "coordinated"  (Gleichgeschaltet)  within  the 
National  Front  and  are,  therefore,  mere  instruments  of  SED  policy. 

The  National  Front  was  formed  in  1949  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Volkskongress  designed  to  spread  the  Communist  message 
throughout  sectors  of  the  population  untouched  by  other  organ 
izations  and  to  gather  sentiment  for  German  reunification  on  SED 
terms.  Since  1955  the  foreign  policy  emphasis  has  been  decreased 
in  favor  of  internal  tasks.  The  domestic  function  of  the  Front  is  to 
provide  general  formulation  of  SED  policy  and  aims,  such  formula 
tions  being  then  labeled  the  "popular  will/'  and  to  assure  that  all 
parties  and  mass  organizations  receive  and  obey  these  directives. 

The  administrative  apparatus  of  the  National  Front  is  dominated 
by  SED  officials.  Professor  Erich  Correns,  the  president  (1960), 
was  labeled  nonpartisan ;  but  he  merely  screened  the  partisan  effort 
of  SED  members  such  as  Hans  Seigewasser,  chairman  of  the 
presidial  office,  and  Gerhard  Dengler,  since  1959  in  charge  of  infil 
tration  efforts  in  West  Germany. 

The  Front  also  supervises  the  electoral  procedure  whereby  the 
parties  and  mass  organizations  propose  their  quotas  of  candidates 
for  the  single-list.  These  persons  are  then  passed  on  partly  with 
reference  to  their  willingness  to  endorse  the  SED  program  in  ad 
vance  of  the  election  campaign  by  the  Kront  in  cooperation  with 
the  SED  before  the  list  is  presented  to  the  voters.  The  procedure 
assures  complete  obedience  both  from  parties  and  individual 
candidates. 

The  Socialist  Unity  Party  (SED) 

The  goal  of  the  SED  is  to  complete  the  establishment  of  social 
ism  in  East  Germany.  If  circumstances  permit,  it  would  also  be 
eager  to  expand  its  system  to  include  West  Germany.  Accordingly, 
the  SED  has  operated  since  1948  under  the  slogan  of  erecting  a 
"party  of  new  type"  in  conformity  with  the  Soviet  party  example. 
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One  of  the  terms  of  the  merger  of  the  SPD  and  the  KPD  In  1946 
was  the  principle  of  parity  in  the  filling-  of  offices,  but  since  1948 
only  the  most  obedient  of  the  SPD  element  have  survived  in  leading 
positions,  for  example,  Otto  Grotewohl  and  Friedrich  Ebert. 

The  leadership  of  the  party  therefore  consists  largely  of  long 
time  Communists,  most  of  them  trained  before,  during,  or  after 
World  War  II  in  Moscow.  From  the  very  outset  the  key  figure  has 
been  Walter  Ulbricht.  He  and  Wilhelm  Pieck  each  led  a  contingent 
of  German  Communists  back  to  Germany  from  Moscow  after  the 
war.  Pieck's  lengthy  tenure  as  a  Communist  leader  in  pre-Hitler 
Germany  elevated  him  to  a  position  of  respect  in  the  new  regime, 
but  Ulbricht,  also  a  Communist  official  during  the  Weimar  Repub 
lic,  has  been  the  wielder  of  real  power  in  the  SED.  IBbricht's 
personal  preferences  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  shifting  com 
position  of  the  highest  SED  policy  organ,  the  Politburo. 

Ulbricht  is  set  off  from  his  associates  by  his  versatility  as  well  as 
his  talent  for  manipulating  power.  Most  other  SED  leaders  have 
tended  to  specialize  in  an  area  of  party  or  governmental  operation. 
Bruno  Leuschner  is  significant  as  an  economic  planner,  Willi  Stoph 
as  military  leader,  Hermann  Matern  as  party-control  expert. 
Ulbricht,  however,  manages  to  oversee  all  aspects  of  party  and 
governmental  activity.  Other  leaders  who  have  revealed  an  ability 
to  lead  in  similar  encompassing  fashion — such  as  Franz  Dahlem — • 
have  often  been  victims  of  Ulbricht's  desire  to  monopolize  the 
direction  of  affairs. 

The  SED  leaders  as  a  group  have  emerged  from  working-class 
origins  to  a  large  extent,  but  for  most  of  them  party  work  became 
a  profession  at  an  early  age,  and  through  extended  experience  in 
political  struggle  they  have  educated  themselves  in  the  realities  of 
power  as  well  as  in  the  substantive  problems  of  governing.  Their 
level  of  formal  education  is  not  high,  but  they  are  necessarily  on 
intimate  terms  with  their  ideological  basis.  In  fact,  their  insist 
ence  on  endless  repetition  of  slogans  and  political  formulas  has 
placed  an  indelible  stamp  on  all  political  gatherings,  all  public 
information  organs,  and  much  of  education.  At  the  same  time, 
party  officials  adopt  certain  symbols  of  their  status ;  a  trivial  exam 
ple  is  the  long  leather  coat  which  identifies  the  new  "aristocracy." 

The  Communist  leaders  place  great  emphasis  upon  the  cadre 
concept — calling  the  SED  a  cadre  party  (Kaderpartei) .  The  cadre 
party  is  an  elite — in  contrast  to  the  mass  party  that  the  SED 
started  out  to  be.  The  Party  supplies  the  leaders  in  all  sectors  of 
society,  particularly  in  government,  the  economy,  and  public 
affairs.  The  expression  also  refers  to  Party  leadership,  that  is, 
the  Party  personnel  who  provide  leaders  at  each  level  or  in  each 
unit  of  Party  Organization.  It  is  a  particularly  pressing  task  of 
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the  SED  to  train  the  personnel  needed  to  supply  both  adequate 
stimulation  within  the  Party  and  the  highly  regarded  combination 
of  enthusiasm  and  reliability  in  administration  and  the  economy. 
In  one  sense,  then,  cadre  refers  to  the  whole  Party,  all  members  of 
which  supply  leadership  for  society;  in  another  sense,  the  Party 
Itself  is  directed  and  stimulated  by  the  leadership  of  ideologically 
advanced  members  in  official  SED  positions. 

The  change  from  mass  party  to  cadre  party  occurred  after  1948 
and  involved  a  series  of  purges  designed  to  purify  the  SED  for  the 
_  sake  of  more  effective  leadership.  The  most  dramatic  of  these 
occurred  in  1950-51  when  several  leaders  and  over  150,000  mem 
bers  were  excluded  from  the  SED  in  the  course  of  a  reexamination 
of  all  Party  cards.  The  purges  were  generally  bloodless  affairs. 

Many  additional  purges  have  taken  place,  not  as  large-scale  im 
provements  of  membership  requirements,  but  merely  as  removals 
of  deviant  leaders.  Some  have  been  removed  altogether,  others  just 
demoted;  and  in  some  cases,  demoted  leaders  like  Franz  Dahlem 
have  been  rehabilitated  and  restored  to  less  important  positions 
than  they  previously  held,  but  at  least  to  good  standing  in  the  party. 

Inasmuch  as  party  and  state  leadership  largely  overlap,  the 
removals  generally  mean  that  both  a  party  and  a  state  position 
become  vacant.  Virtually  all  SED  leaders  hold  a  position  of  author 
ity  in  the  state  apparatus ;  most  crucial  positions  in  the  Govern 
ment  are  either  held  by  SED  leaders  or  controlled  by  them,  often 
in  the  guise  of  a  state  secretary  who  holds  real  power  behind  the 
f agade  of  a  non-Communist  officeholder.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  the  premier,  Otto  Grotewohl,  despite  his  proved  reliability,  is 
a  facade  with  little  actual  authority. 

SED  membership  figures  have  fluctuated  considerably,  mirroring 
in  part  the  changing  concept  of  the  Party  as  an  elite.  Since  April 
1951,  when  membership  totaled  about  1.75  million,  the  figure  has 
fallen  off  to  below  1.5  million  members  in  1958,  still  a  high  propor 
tion  of  the  total  population  by  Communist  criteria.  Membership  is 
now  contingent,  again  following  the  Soviet  example,  upon  a  satis 
factory  period  as  a  candidate  member.  By  the  same  token,  all 
leadership  groups  within  the  Party,  from  plant  and  local  levels  to 
the  Politburo,  have  candidate  members  as  well  as  full  members. 

The  basic  units  of  the  SED  are  organized  on  both  workplace  and 
residence  bases.  Plants  as  well  as  residential  areas  have  SED  cells; 
these  may  include  as  few  as  three  members  or  candidates.  When 
the  unit  passes  the  hundred  mark,  in  large  plants,  for  instance,  the 
basic  unit  may  be  divided  into  several  groups.  Each  group  chooses 
its  own  leaders  and  delegates  to  the  next  higher  unit,  which  usually 
exercises  its  influence  to  make  sure  that  the  appropriate  delegates 
are  preferred.  The  basic  units  also  participate  in  the  direction  of 
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the  economic  entities  to  which  they  belong,  in  all  cases  following 
policy  directives  from  higher  authority  within  the  Party.  Addi 
tional  tasks  assigned  to  the  basic  party  units  include:  Training  and 
indoctrination  of  members,  influencing  nonmembers  along  lines  of 
Party  policy,  active  participation  in  all  social,  economic,  and  cul 
tural  activities  of  the  plant  or  locality,  and  criticism  aimed  at  im 
proving  the  functioning  of  production  and  community  life.  The 
Party's  intention  is  to  maintain  tight  control  over  all  members 
through  the  distribution  of  directives  downward  along  the  chain  of 
command,  and  to  employ  all  Party  members  as  catalysts  for  the 
increased  discipline  of  all  segments  of  the  population  in  the  service 
of  official  policy. 

The  next  higher  levels  of  Party  organization  are  formed  by 
delegate-conferences  at  county  (Kreis)  and  district  (Bezirk) 
levels.  The  delegates  meet,  representing  the  basic  Party  units,  to 
choose  officers  for  the  county  or  district.  These  officers,  again 
chosen  according  to  wishes  transmitted  from  above,  function  like 
the  Central  Committee  at  the  national  level,  meeting  once  in  several 
months  to  receive  the  newest  directives.  In  the  meantime,  the 
district  or  county  Party  is  run  by  the  permanent  Party  officials 
in  the  regional  SED  office ;  they  are  the  real  powers  in  local  affairs. 
They  are  the  recipients  of  direct  instructions  from  the  central 
SED  officers  and  are  consulted  periodically  by  national  Party 
officials. 

County  and  district  delegate-conferences  go  through  the  formal 
ity  of  choosing  delegates  to  the  national  Party  congress 
(Partietag)  which  meets  every  4  years.  When  circumstances 
require  additional  meetings  at  this  level,  the  congresses  are  sup 
plemented  by  Party  conferences  (Parteikonferenze)  to  deal  with 
particular  problems  or  situations.  Again,  the  choice  of  delegates  is 
determined  actually  by  central  authorities — they  have  formal 
power  to  review  the  delegates  chosen.  Like  the  county  the  district 
gatherings  of  delegates,  the  Party  congresses  are  not  intended  to 
make  policy  or  exercise  control,  despite  provisions  to  the  contrary 
in  the  Party  statute ;  instead  they  receive  instructions  and  exhorta 
tion  from  the  national  Party  leaders.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent 
listening  to  lengthy  speeches  by  Ulbricht,  Grotewohl,  and  other 
Politburo  members  (see  table  2).  The  congresses  and  conferences 
culminate  in  unanimous  acceptance  of  all  resolutions  proposed  by 
the  Politburo. 

The  Politburo  also  draws  up  the  lists  of  proposed  Politburo  and 
Central  Committee  members,  these  also  being  adopted  without 
question  or  debate.  The  Central  Committee  (Zentralkomitee) 
known  before  the  Third  Party  Congress  in  1950  as  the  Party  execu 
tive  (Parteivorst&nd) ,  is  vested  according  to  the  Party  statute 
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with  the  direction  of  all  Party  activity  between  congress.  Since 
Stalin's  death  and  the  frequent  discussions  in  the  Soviet  Union 
about  the  neglect  of  elected  Party-leadership  groups,  the  SED 
Central  Committee  has  been  meeting  about  four  times  a  year. 
These  meetings  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  policy,  a 
function  reserved  in  practice  to  the  Politburo  in  consulation  with 
Soviet  representatives.  They  do  have  a  more  intimate  character 
than  the  large  congresses  and  there  is  considerable  discussion  and 
exchange  of  experiences.  There  is  no  record,  however,  of  funda 
mental  opposition  from  the  members  to  any  Politburo  suggestion. 
The  Central  Committee  chosen  in  1958  had  111  members  and  44 
candidate-members.  It  in  turn  confirmed  the  Politburo,  the  party 
secretaries,  and  the  central  control  commission  in  office. 

The  Politburo  is  formally  charged  with  operating  the  party 
mechanism  between  Central  Committee  meetings.  Politburo  meet 
ings  are  usually  held  once  a  week  and  are  the  real  source  of  policy 
for  the  whole  of  East  Germany.  Outsider^,  such  as  Government 
officials,  may  be  invited  to  participate  for  the  duration  of  a  dis 
cussion  on  their  particular  specialty.  It  is  also  not  unusual  for 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  to  be  present, 
either  as  policy  advisers  or  as  the  transmitters  of  Soviet  instruc 
tions.  The  Politburo  maintains  a  staff,  headed  by  Otto  Schon,  that 
serves  it  and  the  Party  Secretariat  in  an  administrative  capacity. 
The  Politburo  chosen  in  1958  consisted  of  13  members  and  8  candi 
date-members. 

Whereas  the  Politburo  assumes  responsibility  for  party  direc 
tives,  the  Secretariat  functions  as  the  continuing  administrative 
unit  of  the  SED,  each  member  overseeing  certain  functional  areas. 
The  division  of  labor  between  the  two  units  is  not  exactly  defined, 
and  Ulbricht  was  able  during  the  period  1950-53  to  expand  the 
authority  of  the  Secretariat,  where  he  had  succeeded  in  placing  a 
large  number  of  his  personal  supporters.  After  Stalin's  death  he 
was  forced  to  decrease  the  scope  of  his  one-man  rule  and  the  Polit 
buro  regained  its  preeminence.  The  Secretariat  appears  to  be  the 
primary  agency  for  the  transmission  of  directives  to  ministries  and 
lower  level  party  units;  it  also  supervises  the  personnel  policies 
(Kaderpolitik)  of  the  SED. 

Two  other  important  SED  agencies  operate  directly  under  Polit 
buro  and  Secretariate  supervision:  The  Control  Party  Control 
Commission,  primarily  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  intra- 
party  discipline  and  used  by  Ulbricht  to  proceed  against  his  SED 
critics,  and  the  Central  Revision  Commission,  charged  with  over 
seeing  party  finances  and  the  budgets  which  are  provided  certain 
of  the  mass  organizations  from  Government  resources  (see  fie. 
18). 
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Other  Parties 

East  Germany  has  four  political  parties  besides  the  SED.  The 
Christian  Democratic  Union  (Christlich-Demokratische  Union — 
CDU)  and  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  (Liberal-Demokratische 
Partei — LDP)  are  nominally  the  counterparts  of  the  West  German 
CDU  and  the  FDP  respectively.  They  were  established  in  1945  as 
soon  as  Soviet  authorities  permitted  the  formation  of  political  par 
ties.  The  other  two,  the  German  Peasant  Party  (Demokratische 
Bauernpartei  Deutschlands — DBD)  and  the  National  Democratic 
Party  of  Germany  (National-Demokratische  Partei  Deutschlands 
— NDPD)  were  both  established  at  the  instigation  of  the  SED  in 
1948.  In  addition,  there  is  in  East  Berlin  a  fragment  of  the  old 
SPD,  barely  tolerated  because  of  the  city's  Four-Power  status,  con 
sisting  of  a  few  party  officials  who  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
SPD-KPD  merger  and  who  seek  merely  to  hold  the  line  in  the  hope 
of  a  change  in  conditions. 

The  CDU  began  as  an  independent  opponent  of  the  SED ;  it  was  a 
representative  of  middle-class,  Christian  viewpoints.  Its  first 
leaders,  Andreas  Hermes  and  Wand  Walter  Schreiber,  were  forced 
out  by  Soviet  authorities  because  of  their  opposition  to  land  reform 
and  the  official  education  policy.  Their  successors,  Jacob  Kaiser 
and  Ernst  Lemmers,  opposed  the  attempt  to  bring  all  parties  to 
heel  through  the  People's  Congress  policy  and  were  likewise  dis 
missed  by  the  Soviets.  All  four  former  leaders  became  active  in 
West  Germany  or  West  Berlin ;  Lemmers  is  Kaiser's  successor  as 
Minister  for  All-German  Affairs. 

From  1948  onward  the  CDU,  led  by  Otto  Nuschke,  became  an 
auxiliary  of  the  SED,  useful  for  its  appeal  to  the  middle  class. 
Although  its  membership  has  fallen  from  over  200,000  in  1947  to 
less  than  half  that  figure,  it  is  not  allowed  to  disband  but  must 
continue  to  advance  SED  objectives  within  the  framework  of  the 
National  Front. 

During  Nusehke's  tenure,  the  CDU  proclaimed  its  loyalty  to  the 
regime  by  stressing  its  progressive  and  peaceful  program  within 
the  Soviet  "peace  camp"  (Friedenslager) .  After  its  sixth  Party 
Congress  in  1952,  the  CDU  adopted  an  organizational  pattern 
headed  by  a  Political  Committee  and  a  Main  Executive,  correspond 
ing  to  the  SED  Politburo  and  the  Central  Committee.  When 
Nuschke  died  in  1958,  he  was  succeeded  by  August  Bach  as  chair 
man  with  Gerald  Gotting  as  general  secretary. 

The  LDP  announced  in  1945  that  its  basis  was  "the  liberal  creed 
and  democratic  political  conviction,"  accepting  at  the  same  time 
the  need  to  work  with  all  parties  in  the  anti-Facist  camp.  After 
the  death  of  its  first  chairman  in  1948,  this  party  also  was  sub- 
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jected  to  pressure  to  conform  its  program  to  official  policy.  It  has 
had  to  support  the  various  economic  plans,  the  building  of  social 
ism,  and  the  cause  of  world  peace  under  Soviet  leadership.  The 
LDP's  membership  and  electoral  figures  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  other  "bourgeois"  party,  the  CDU;  it  too  suffered  a 
drop  of  50  percent  in  membership,  Hans  Loch  is  the  current  chair 
man  with  Johannes  Dieckmann,  Volkskammer  or  People's  Chamber 
president,  as  deputy  chairman. 

The  DBD  was  farmed  in  a  calculated  attempt  by  the  SED  to 
increase  its  influence  in  rural,  agricultural  areas.  The  party's  pro 
gram  at  the  time  of  its  founding  was  to  insure  the  land  reform  and 
the  property  of  the  small  farmers,  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
between  farmers  and  the  working  class.  Despite  a  membership  list 
that  totaled  about  72,000  in  1958,  DBD  influence  has  never  been 
significant.  Its  true  character  was  revealed  in  its  failure  to  oppose 
collectivization,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  most  of  its  officials  were 
former  SED  members.  This  includes  both  Ernst  Goldenbaum, 
DBD  shairman,  and  Paul  Scholz,  deputy  chairman,  who  were  se 
lected  from  Communist  ranks  to  found  the  DBD. 

The  NDPD  was  also  formed  deliberately  as  a  SED  agency  to 
extend  the  ruling  party's  influence  in  a  particular  segment  of  the 
population.  This  party  represents  the  official  appeal  to  former 
professional  soldiers  and  low-level  Nazis,  who  might  be  brought 
into  National  Front  ranks  through  an  emphasis  on  the  nationalis 
tic  features  of  East  German  policy.  The  growing  importance  of 
military  measures  has  made  the  NDPD  an  exception  among  the 
secondary  parties  in  that  it  has  increased  its  membership.  It 
numbered  only  17,000  members  in  1949,  and  rose  to  120,000  by 
1956.  Like  the  DBD,  the  NDPD  is  led  by  reliable  Communists, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Lothar  Bolz  having  been  the  founder 
and  first  chairman  of  the  party. 

The  outward  appearance  of  a  multiparty  system  is  thus  found 
to  be  misleading.  All  parties  are  obedient  elements  of  the  National 
Front,  dominated  in  turn  by  the  SED.  No  dissenting  voice  is  per 
mitted  to  mar  the  unanimity  of  the  National  Front,  but  the 
secondary  parties  can  couch  the  official  line  phrases  varied  to  enlist 
as  much  popular  support  as  possible. 

Mass  Organizations 

The  regime  has  blanketed  the  main  segments  of  the  population 
with  a  series  of  mass  organizations,  in  accordance  once  again  with 
Soviet  example.  Each  one  bases  its  popular  appeal  on  genuine  or 
alleged  group  interests  which  the  organization  ostensibly  serves. 
But  far  from  being  interest  groups  of  the  type  familiar  in  free 
societies,  these  are  adjuncts  of  the  state  and  party,  receiving  policy 
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directives  as  well  as  money  from  official  sources  and  taking-  a  direct 
part  In  carrying"  out  state  policy  among1  its  members. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  state,  the  organizations  provide  a 
set  of  channels  for  the  transmission  of  orders  and  the  exhortation 
of  the  people  to  greater  economic  effort.  At  the  same  time,  since 
the  organizations  are  represented  In  their  own  right  on  the  single- 
list  election  tickets  and,  thus,  in  the  legislatures  on  national  and 
district  levels,  they  afford  a  supplementary  means  of  arousing 
popular  interest  In  the  electoral  process  and  directing  this  interest 
into  approved  channels.  All  of  the  organizations  are  dominated  by 
SED  leaders,  but  they  try  to  broaden  their  membership  rolls  as 
much  as  possible,  rather  than  restricting  them  to  the  trusted 
cadres.  Like  the  SED,  however,  they  have  been  purged  periodically 
of  unreliable  elements.  Membership  is  made  attractive  by  attach 
ing  certain  privileges  to  it ;  any  person  wishing  to  rise  economically 
or  politically  within  the  present  order  is  well  advised  to  join  and 
participate  actively  in  the  appropriate  mass  organization. 

The  Free  German  Trade  Union  Association  (Freier  Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund — FDGB)  Is  the  organization  supposed  to  rep 
resent  all  workers.  It  includes  all  unions  permitted  to  operate,  with 
the  member  unions  organized  by  industry  and  state  administra 
tions,  including  therefore  not  only  Industrial  workers  but  also  many 
white-collar  and  professional  employees.  Both  the  parent  FDGB 
and  the  member  unions  are  territorially  organized  with  executive 
units  at  national,  district,  and  local  levels.  In  addition,  each  plant 
is  supposed  to  be  organized  In  a  union.  The  representative  organ 
of  the  unions  is  the  Congress  which  Is  supposed  to  meet  once  every 
4  years  to  choose  an  executive  body,  which  in  turn  elects  the  FDGB 
chairman  (Herbert  Warnke,  as  of  early  1960)  and  a  Presidium  to 
lead  the  organization.  The  leader  must  increase  labor  productivity 
and  exhort  the  workers  to  exceed  production  norms  (see  ch.  15, 
Labor  Relations  and  Organization).  The  FDGB's  political  func 
tions,  aside  from  naming  its  quota  of  electoral  candidates,  are  to 
further  official  policies  among  the  workers  and  assist  In  indoctrina 
tion  programs  through  its  daily  paper,  the  Tribune,  and  other 
publications. 

Since  1950  the  Peasant  Mutual  Aid  Association  (Vereinigung 
der  gegenseitigen  Bauernhilfe— VdgB)  has  included  the  Farmers' 
Trade  Cooperative  (Bauerliche  Handelsgenossenschaft — BHG) .  As 
the  mass  organization  for  farm  labor,  it  is  the  strongest  SED 
instrument  for  control  in  rural  areas.  Primarily  an  economic  or 
ganization  with  a  leading  role  in  forced  collectivization  and  in 
creased  agricultural  production,  it  is  also  a  principal  channel  for 
SED  communication  with  the  peasantry  (see  ch.  28,  Agricultural 
Potential) .  Before  the  collectivization  campaign  of  1959,  the  VdgB 
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had  over  600,000  members,  who  enjoyed  appreciable  economic  ad 
vantages  over  the  stubborn  farmers  who  refused  to  join. 

The  main  task  of  the  Consumers'  Cooperatives  (Konsumgenos- 
senschaften)  lies,  in  their  own  words,  in  the  "active  support  of  the 
policy  of  our  Government  in  the  struggle  for  a  unified,  democratic 
Germany  and  for  world  peace  on  the  side  of  the  great  Socialist 
Soviet  Union."  This  organization  operates  numerous  retail  sales 
outlets  and  industrial  plants,  employing  altogether  well  over  200,- 
000  persons  and  handling  about  30  percent  of  the  domestic  trade 
(see  eh.  32,  Domestic  Trade).  Its  political  task  consists  primarily 
in  appealing  to  its  3.5  million  members  as  consumers  and  tying 
them  even  more  closely  to  the  objectives  of  the  regime. 

Youth  receives  special  attention  through  the  Free  German 
Youth  (Freie  Deutsche  Jugend— FDJ)  patterned  after  the  Soviet 
Youth  Organization.  One  of  the  first  organizations  permitted  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  in  1945-46,  the  FDJ  was  captured  immedi 
ately  by  Communist  leaders  because  of  the  importance  attached  to 
the  indoctrination  of  young  people.  This  is  still  the  FDJ's  chief 
responsibility.  With  church-oriented  youth  organizations  banned, 
the  FDJ  is  the  only  youth  group  allowed  in  East  Germany;  its 
membership,  however,  had  in  1959  not  yet  surpassed  the  3-million 
figure  reached  by  1953  (including  in  both  cases  the  junior  affiliate, 
the  Young  Pioneers).    The  FDJ  receives  its  candidate-members 
largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  Pioneers,  when  they  are  about  14 
years  of  age.  Members  are  permitted  up  to  age  26,  but  state  and 
party  functionaries  are  not  bound  by  this  limitation.  Membership 
in  the  FDJ  is  often  the  prerequisite  for  attractive  employment  and 
for  admission  to  universities.  Besides  its  indoctrination  program, 
the  FDJ  supplies  labor  reserves  and  large  numbers  of  personnel  for 
the  armed  forces,  both  imposed  on  the  members  on  a  "voluntary" 
basis.   The  monotonous  character  of  FDJ  meetings  and  publica 
tions  also  tends  to  make  membership  distasteful.  The  FDJ  main 
tains  a  West  German  branch  which  operates  underground  because 
of  its  illegal  status.    In  East  Germany  it  provides  paramilitary 
training  and  participates  in  other  mass  organizations  in  the  selec 
tion  of  electoral  candidates  under  strict  SED  supervision. 

The  Association  for  Sport  and  Technology  (Gesellsehaft  fur 
Sport  und  Technik— GST)  is  organized  under  the  Ministry  for 
National  Defense  to  appeal  to  the  same  age  group  as  the  FDJ  and 
provide  systematic  premilitary  training  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Of 
its  625,000  nominal  members  in  1958, 160,000  were  estimated  to  be 
active  members.  Since  1956,  when  its  function  as  transmission  belt 
for  the  East  German  armed  forces  became  entirely  open,  it  has 
become  less  an  adjunct  of  the  SED  and  more  an  agency  of  the  state. 
The  Democratic  Women's  League  of  Germany  (Demokratischer 
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Frauenbund  Deutschlands — DPD)  was  another  link  In  the  chain 
which  Soviet  authorities  attempted  to  forge  against  fascism,  since 
socialism  of  the  Soviet  type  is  supposed  to  contain  special  appeal 
for  women,  expressed  in  numerous  slogans  about  women's  rights 
and  equality.  This  organization  was  founded  in  1947  with  mainly 
SED  leadership.  In  1958  its  official  membership  figure  was  1,187,- 
900  but  its  "fight  for  peace  and  unity"  has  of  late  attracted  little 
attention  even  in  East  Germany,  It  has  a  West  German  branch 
which  has  been  prohibited. 

The  German  Cultural  League  (Deutscher  Kurlturbund — KB) 
was  likewise  founded  on  Soviet  initiative,  ostensibly  as  a  non- 
partisan  group  of  intellectuals  throughout  Germany.  Its  domina 
tion  by  Communists  soon  discouraged  West  German  members  and 
the  KB  was  banned  by  Western  military  authorities.  Its  activities 
in  East  Germany  include  the  maintenance  of  member  clubs  at  all 
levels,  the  sponsorship  of  cultural  events,  and  operation  of  the 
Aufbau  publishing  house.  Used  extensively  to  propagate  official 
cultural  policy  abroad,  the  DK  was  also  a  problem  for  the  regime 
since  its  members  harbored  many  "revisionist"  tendencies.  In 
February,  1958,  the  KB  presented  a  new  program  designed  to  meet 
official  criticism;  its  objective  was  to  "work  for  a  rich  and  varied 
Socialist  culture"  and  to  "further  .  .  .  creative  work  according  to 
the  creative  method  of  socialist  realism." 

The  Society  for  German-Soviet  Friendship  (Gesellschaft  fur 
deutsch-sowjetische  Freundschaft — GDSF)  exists  primarily  to 
popularize  Soviet  policies,  culture,  and  working  methods  in  East 
Germany.  It  maintains  subordinate  local  branches  and  sponsors 
events  that  celebrate  Soviet  accomplishments.  Official  sources  give 
a  membership  figure  of  nearly  3.5  million.  The  president  from  1950 
to  1958  was  Mayor  Friedrich  Ebert  of  East  Berlin,  who  was  suc 
ceeded  by  Georg  Handke,  State  Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  mass  organizations  is  to  place  vir 
tually  every  citizen  within  reach  of  official  propaganda.  As  adjuncts 
of  the  ruling  party,  vested  with  some  of  the  "carrot  and  stick" 
incentives  used  to  tighten  the  state's  grip  on  the  citizenry,  the 
mass  organizations  attempt  to  involve  East  Germans  who  could 
resist  purely  political  appeals  in  a  commitment  to  the  system. 

Soviet  Control 

For  some  years  after  its  military  conquest  of  East  Germany, 
the  Soviet  Union  pursued  a  policy  of  exploitation  rather  than  soviet- 
ization,  thus  differentiating  the  Soviet  Zone  from  the  so-called 
"people's  democracies."  But  gradually,  without  appreciably  loosen 
ing  its  supervision,  the  Soviet  occupation  began  to  erect  another 
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state  on  the  satellite  pattern.  Between  1949  and  1955,  in  successive 
grants  of  sovereignty,  East  Germany  emerged  as  a  "people's 
democracy"  claiming  diplomatic  recognition  throughout  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  maintains  numerous  liaison  channels  in  East 
Germany  as  in  the  other  satellites.  It  has  its  ambassador  and  full 
diplomatic  contingent  in  East  Berlin;  it  still  (in  early  1960)  hajs 
22  divisions  stationed  in  the  country,  sharply  separated  from  the 
civil  population  but  in  close  consultation  with  East  German  miHtary 
counterparts.  Soviet  representatives  have  ready  access  to  the 
many  political,  economic,  and  cultural  institutions  or  organizations, 
including  the  Politburo,  that  correspond  to  their  Soviet  prototypes. 
There  is  constant  exchange  of  visits  and  communications  between 
the  respective  Communist  Party  leaders  and  state  officials.  It  is, 
then,  no  problem  for  the  Russians  to  make  their  desires  known  in 
East  Germany. 

The  means  of  insuring  that  Soviet  wishes  are  respected,  or,  in 
an  extreme  case,  of  enforcing  obedience,  are  not  so  clear.  First 
of  all,  there  is  a  genuine  community  of  interest,  arising  out  of  a 
shared  ideological  commitment,  between  Soviet  and  East  German 
leaders.  Underlining  this  common  background  is  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  East  German  leaders  took  refuge  in  the  Soviet  Union  during 
Hitler's  reign  and  received  extensive  indoctrination  and  training 
there;  those  who  did  not  have  made  up  for  the  omission  since  1945 
by  means  of  frequent  visits  and  have  often  taken  training  courses 
as  well.  Moreover,  some  of  the  Germans  still  retain  Soviet 
citizenship. 

A  second  factor  guaranteeing  East  German  loyalty  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  Soviet  position  as  head  of  an  alliance  that  lends  status 
to  the  subordinate  regimes.  The  East  German  Government  has  in 
the  Soviet  Union  a  powerful  advocate  of  diplomatic  recognition 
and  generally  respectful  treatment. 

The  overriding  factor  remains,  however,  the  Soviet  initiative  in 
installing  the  present  regime,  protecting  it  when  it  was  in  danger 
of  falling  in  June  1953,  and  being  willing  to  preserve  it  against 
subversion  from  abroad.  In  the  final  analysis,  there  is  always 
Soviet  military  power,  actually  present  in  East  Germany,  insuring 
the  leadership  against  deposition  and  the  temptations  of  deviation. 
With  an  independent  basis  in  military  power  and  popular  senti 
ment,  a  Tito  can  throw  off  Soviet  dictation  from  across  its  borders. 
The  East  German  leadership  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  this  even 
if  it  wanted  to — and  it  does  not.  Soviet  might  is  the  final  security 
against  the  leaders'  own  domestic  enemies.  And  just  as  it  can  pro 
tect,  it  can  also  depose.  No  satellite  regime,  least  of  all  the  East 
German  one,  can  afford  to  discard  the  privileges  of  Soviet  favor, 
much  less  incur  active  Soviet  enmity. 
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Political  Opposition 

There  has  been  active  resistance  within  the  SED,  seeking-  mainly 
the  removal  of  the  unpopular  Ulbricht  and  certain  alterations  in 
official  policy  without  fundamental  change  in  the  system.  Such 
tendencies  have  been  strengthened  by  the  character  of  the  SED, 
its  comparatively  large  membership  with  a  high  proportion  of 
former  Social  Democrats,  and  the  substantial  desire  of  many  East 
German  Communists  to  make  some  concessions  in  policy  for  the 
sake  of  reuniting  Germany.  Ulbrieht,  enjoying  the  full  support  of 
his  Soviet  mentors,  has  thus  far  been  successful  in  forestalling  any 
conclusive  move  against  him.  His  opponents  aimed  at  his  removal 
within  the  Party  framework;  he  has  always  eliminated  such 
dissenters  in  time.  Wilhelm  Zaisser,  head  of  the  State  Security 
forces,  and  Rudolf  Herrenstadt,  editor  of  Neues  Deutschland, 
were  removed  in  the  wake  of  the  1953  uprising.  Franz  Dahlem,  a 
leading  personality  of  such  stature  as  to  be  a  genuine  threat  to 
Ulbricht,  was  also  removed  from  his  Party  positions  in  1953, 
though  he  has  reappeared  in  lesser  posts  and  was  reinstated  in  the 
Central  Committee  in  1957.  An  intellectual's  plot  aimed  at  the 
establishment  of  a  peculiarly  German  type  of  Communist  regime, 
ostensibly  after  the  Titoist  example,  was  exploded  late  in  1956  and 
its  leader,  Wolfgang  Harich,  editor  of  the  German  Journal  of 
Philosophy,  sentenced  to  10  years*  imprisonment.  East  Germany's 
leading  philosopher,  Ernst  Bloch,  was  also  implicated  in  this 
episode. 

More  recent  actions  against  SED  leaders  have  cost  the  following 
important  figures  who  opposed  the  Ulbricht  line,  or  appeared  to 
threaten  him,  their  positions :  Politburo-member  Karl  Schirdewan, 
State  Security  chief  Ernst  Wollweber,  former  Minister  of  Heavy 
Machine  Building  Gerhart  Ziller  (who  committed  suicide  before  he 
was  disgraced),  party  theoretician  Fred  Oelssner,  and  others. 
Purges  of  the  Party  and  mass  organization  ranks  have  accom 
panied  these  actions  against  leading  personalities. 

Electoral  Process 

The  only  elections  in  the  decade  and  a  half  of  East  Germany's 
separate  existence  that  afford  even  approximate  insight  into  the 
genuine  state  of  popular  sentiment  are  those  which  occurred  be 
fore  the  SED  single-list  system  was  perfected.  Thereafter,  with 
election  results  always  close  to  100  percent  endorsement  of  officially 
approved  candidates,  it  is  only  the  manner  of  conducting  elections 
that  helps  to  produce  understanding  of  the  East  German  political 
system. 

Perhaps  the  only  elections  that  produced  honest  results  were 
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those  of  October  1946.  Soviet  encouragement  to  the  Communists 
had  already  become  apparent  in  the  forced  merger  of  the  SPD  and 
the  KPD,  and  it  was  assured  that  reliable  Communists  should  ob 
tain  the  key  positions  distributed  by  the  Soviet  Military  Adminis 
tration.  The  Soviets  were  still  largely  concerned,  however,  with 
securing  personnel  skillful  enough  in  performing  the  necessary 
administrative  tasks  to  assure  efficient  Soviet  exploitation  of  its 
occupation  zone  and  to  prevent  the  rise  of  nationalist  forces 
inimical  to  the  Soviet  need  for  peace.  Therefore,  the  SMA  was  not 
unduly  one-sided  in  awarding  positions  and  did  not  attempt  sys 
tematically  to  influence  the  October  1946  elections. 

The  outcome  was,  however,  distorted  in  the  Soviet  Zone  by  the 
merger  of  the  SPD  and  the  KPD.  The  resulting  SED  had  not  yet 
showed  its  true  colors  to  the  electorate,  and  it  is  likely  that  most 
SPD  voters  simply  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  new  party. 

The  total  vote  for  Land  diets  in  the  Soviet  Zone  (excluding 
Berlin)  in  October  1946  was  9,753,006  out  of  a  voting  population  of 
11,368,340,  or  85.8  percent.  The  distribution  of  votes  for  the  major 
parties  was  as  follows : 

Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party  (SED) 4,625,925 

Christian  Democratic  Union  (CDU) 2,398,035 

Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP) 2,410,146 

Association  for  Mutual  Farm  Assistance  (VdgB) 282,940 

Diet  seats  were  distributed  accordingly,  and  the  ministries  were 
also  staif  ed  by  SMA  directive  in  rough  proportion  to  party  strength. 
Only  the  Land  Ministries  of  the  Interior  revealed  an  emphasis  on 
SED  control,  with  four  out  of  five  granted  to  SED  members.  The 
local  elections  of  the  same  period  produced  similar  results,  with  a 
slight  improvement  in  most  Lander  in  the  showing  of  bourgeois 
parties  as  against  the  dominant  SED. 

The  election  of  the  same  date  in  Berlin  differed  in  that  the  SPD 
was  able  to  contest  this  vote  in  its  own  right,  having  been  protected 
from  the  forced  merger  by  the  Western  occupation  powers.  The 
result  was  therefore  significant  as  an  indication  of  how  the  SPD 
and  the  KPD  might  have  divided  the  Soviet  Zone  vote.  The  vote  in 
Berlin  represented  an  87.3  percent  turnout  and  gave  the  following 
results : 

Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD) 999,170 

Christian  Democratic  Union  (CDU) . 454,202 

Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party  (SED) 405,992 

Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP) . 192,527 

The  SED  was  forced  to  conclude  from  these  elections  that  it  had 
little  hope  of  winning  the  measure  of  support  needed  for  total 
effectuation  of  its  program  in  freely  contested  elections.  As  Soviet 
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aims  shifted  In  the  next  few  years  In  the  direction  of  erecting  in 
Germany  a  regime  on  the  pattern  of  its  other  European 
satellites,  the*  SED  became  the  beneficiary  of  massive  aid  in  its 
struggle  with  the  other  parties.  In  1947,  for  example,  the  SED 
received  nearly  2,800  of  the  3,000  tons  of  newsprint  allocated  to  all 
parties  for  their  newspapers  and  other  publications.  In  addition, 
SED  officials  were  rewarded  in  material  terms  by  the  allocation  of 
substantial  foodstuffs,  travel  privileges,  and  housing  that  were  not 
available  to  other  parties.  The  SED  headquarters  were  always 
better  furnished  and  provisioned. 

But  the  decisive  improvements  in  SED  prospects  were  wrought 
by  change  in  electoral  procedure.  According  to  the  orders  forming 
the  basis  for  Land  and  local  government,  new  local  elections  were 
due  in  1948,  the  new  Land  elections  in  1949.  These  were  postponed. 
In  their  stead  the  Volksrat  scheduled  new  elections  to  the  Third 
Volkskongress  for  spring  1949,  thus  introducing  an  apparent 
change  from  the  previous  congresses  which  had  been  composed  of 
delegates  from  parties  and  organizations.  That  feature  was  pre 
served  by  establishing  in  advance  the  proportions  assigned  to  the 
various  groups  and  then  offering  the  voters  a  single  list  of  candi 
dates.  The  voters  could  either  endorse  or  reject  the  list  in  its 
totality, 

Participation  in  this  election  was  95.2  percent,  or  12,887,234 
votes  cast  Of  these,  7,943,949  were  "Yes"  votes  (61.1  percent), 
4,080,272  "No,"  and  the  rest  were  invalid  ballots.  But  this  outcome 
was  conditioned  by  frequent  and,  in  places,  systematic  falsifica 
tions.  Even  so,  it  was  far  from  the  kind  of  majority  that  could 
please  the  SED.  Additional  perfecting  of  the  system  took  the 
form  of  persuading  East  Germans  that  it  was  not  only  futile  but 
dangerous  to  refuse  endorsement  to  official  lists  of  candidates. 

By  1950  the  SED  felt  ready  for  another  test.  The  first  "pro 
visional"  Volkskammer  was  not  an  elected  body,  but  a  year  after 
it  took  office  it  adopted  an  election  law  which,  in  opposition  to  the 
constitutional  principle  of  proportional  representation,  embodied 
the  preelection  distribution  of  places  on  the  single-list  ballot  (see 
table3). 

With  slight  variations  in  Lander  and  local  communities,  these  pro 
portions  were  preserved  at  all  legislative  levels.  It  was,  then, 
known  in  advance  of  the  election  day,  October  15,  1950,  that  the 
Volkskammer  would  contain  100  SED  representatives,  180  deputies 
from  the  SED-dominated  mass  organizations,  and  60  legislators 
each  from  the  CDU  and  the  LDP. 

On  election  day  the  individual  voter,  having  been  subjected  to 
months  of  propaganda  for  the  list  of  candidates  and  the  common 
policy  they  had  all  accepted,  was  confronted  with  a  ballot  contain- 
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Table  3.    Party  Distribution  for  the  V&lkskamm&r,  1950 
[In  percent! 

Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party  (SED) _ 25-0 

Christian  Democratic  Union   (CDU) , - 15-0 

Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP) . . 15-0 

Free  German  Trade  Union  Association  (FDGB) , 10*0 

National  Democratic  Party  of  Germany  (NDPD) 7.5 

German  Peasant  Party  (DBD)_ . , — — . 7.5 

Free  German  Youth  (FBI) .    5.0 

German  Cultural  League  (KB) , 5.0 

Democratic  Women's  League  of  Germany  (DFD) . 3.7 

Association  of  Nazi  Victims  (WN) 3.7 

Peasant  Mutual  Aid  Association  (VdgB) —    1.3 

Cooperatives  " 1-3 

Ing  the  candidates'  names.  There  was  no  place  on  the  ballot  for 
an  expression  of  his  wishes ;  an  unmarked  ballot  was  regarded  as  a 
"Yes"  vote.  There  was  no  envelope  in  which  to  place  his  ballot. 
The  only  way  he  could  register  his  opposition,  unless  he  stayed 
away  altogether,  was  to  go  conspicuously  into  a  booth  and  mark  his 
ballot  "No."  The  predictable  results,  including  countless  falsifies 
tions  by  election  officials,  were  as  follows:  12,144,597  persons — 
98.5  percent  of  those  qualified— voted,  12,097,105  were  affirmative 
votes,  34,060  voted  against  (13,432  votes  were  invalid). 

The  same  electoral  procedure  has  been  followed  in  East  Germany 
since  1950.  The  results  have  always  been  98  or  99  percent  favor 
able.  The  National  Front  continues  to  present  the  list  of  candidates 
to  the  voters,  and  to  conduct  the  elections  themselves  amidst  much 
propaganda  about  the  responsibility  of  the  citizen  to  vote.  The 
elections  of  1954  and  1958,  for  the  second  and  third  Volkskammers 
respectively,  have  been  repetitions  of  1950  procedure  and  results. 

Formation  of  Policy 

The  development  of  official  policy,  whether  incorporated  into 
laws,  economic  plans,  or  program  statements,  occurs  in  East  Ger 
many  in  a  much  more  simple  fashion  that  it  does  in  a  free  society. 
Moreover,  since  there  is  little  room  for  disagreement  or  debate  in 
hammering  out  policy,  the  end  product  assumes  .a  much  simpler 
appearance;  instead  of  existing  side  by  side  with  accepted  policy, 
alternatives  are  relegated  to  the  domain  of  heresy  as  soon  as  a 
policy  is  adopted. 

The  same  factors  govern  policy  deliberations  in  East  Germany 
as  elsewhere:  Ideological  commitment,  material  and  other  re 
sources,  the  need  to  afford  popular  requirements  a  measure  of  sat 
isfaction,  monetary  tactical  considerations  of  timing  and  probabili 
ties  of  success,  and  strategic  factors  as  to  means  of  reaching 
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program  objectives  economically.  East  Germany  differs  from  West- 
em  systems  and  resembles  the  Soviet  system  in  the  centralized 
locus  of  power  where  decisions  are  made  and  in  the  immunity  of 
that  power  center  to  pressure  from  independent  social  and  political 
forces- 

The  SED  serves  the  whole  society  as  the  decisionmaking  author 
ity  ;  more  specifically,  the  pyramidal  structure  of  the  Party  locates 
authority  at  the  top,  in  the  Politburo,  with  the  rest  of  the  Party 
serving  as  a  transmission  belt  for  the  translation  of  decisions  into 
implementation  by  government,  mass  organizations,  or  individuals. 
In  those  matters  which  involve  East  Germany  in  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  Eastern  bloc,  the  Politburo  itself  may  be  a  sort  of 
transmission  belt  for  Soviet  directives.  Such  a  case  would  be  the 
assignment  to  East  Germany  of  an  economic  function  within  the 
bloc.  In  less  clear-cut  issues  such  as  the  pace  of  collectivization  or 
the  periodic  modifications  of  the  police  and  law  enforcement  sys 
tem,  the  Soviet  contribution  is  likely  to  be  something  less  than  a 
directive,  something  more  than  advice.  But  for  the  most  part,  a 
regime  as  sensitive  to  the  sanctity  of  Soviet  example  as  the  SED 
will  not  require  detailed  consultation  to  keep  its  system  in  conform 
ity  with  Soviet  requirements. 

The  SED  provides  within  its  own  structure  for  the  gathering  of 
data  and  the  comparison  of  theoretical  requirements  with  practical 
possibilities.  The  functional  divisions  of  the  party  thus  supply  the 
leadership  with  the  raw  material  for  decisions.  Minor  matters 
may,  of  course,  be  decided  either  in  the  local  party  units  or  by 
lesser  officials  in  the  East  Berlin  headquarters.  -The  Politburo 
retains  authority  over  all  major  questions,  the  introduction  of  new 
policies,  and  a  surprising  amount  of  detail  about  all  aspects  of 
public  life.  And  it  is  in  this  small  leadership  group  that  divergent 
policy  emphases  are  discussed  and  brought  into  alinement.  Cases 
of  bitter  disagreement,  usually  over  the  tempo  or  strategy  of  so 
cialization,  are  likely  to  eventuate  sooner  or  later  in  purges  of  the 
minority  viewpoint,  for  any  such  bitterness  will  be  regarded  as  a 
contest  for  power.  Walter  Ulbricht  has  demonstrated  a  marked 
talent  for  taking  a  "correct"  line  and  eliminating  dissenters. 

Once  taken,  decisions  radiate  outward  and  downward  through 
the  party  apparatus  and  are  transmitted  to  the  people  through  the 
organizational  and  informational  channels  of  the  country,  all  of 
which  are  at  the  command  of  the  SED.  Policies  are  also  translated 
directly  into  Government  action.  Although  the  governmental  ap 
paratus  is  nominally  a  sovereign,  policymaking  organ,  it  serves  in 
fact  as  a  rubberstamp  for  the  SED.  Many  SED  decisions  reach  the 
Government  in  the  form  of  directives  or  policy  statements  having 
the  force  of  instructions.  For  the  most  part,  however,  SED  de- 
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clslons  are  transmitted  to  and  administered  by  the  Government 
through  the  persons  who  are  simultaneously  high  officials  of  both 
Party  and  government.  All  of  the  Politburo  members  have,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  great  influence  over  the  activities  of  govern 
ment.  Of  the  principal  Government  officials,  none  is  immune, 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  Politburo  member,  to  SED  control. 

All  subsidiary  policy-formulating  functions — legislative,  judicial, 
administrative,  and  organizational — are  identical  in  their  sources 
of  authorization :  All  wait  for  and  respond  to  the  SED  leadership. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  decisions  of  lesser  moment  to  be  made  in  all 
of  these  realms  by  the  responsible  personnel ;  but  they  are  made — 
or  avoided  in  cases  of  doubt — in  the  context  of  general  policy 
directives.  The  system  assures  an  outward  appearance  at  least  of 
total  unanimity  among  the  vocal  elements  of  the  society.  Those  in 
disagreement  usually  have  the  good  judgment  to  remain  silent. 

The  content  of  official  East  German  domestic  policy  turns,  as  of 
early  1960,  on  certain  main  objectives: 

1.  The  continuing  improvement  of  popular  discipline  and 
commitment  to  the  regime,  enlisting  all  elements  of  the 
system  to  this  end; 

2.  Increase  of  production  to  enable  the  country  better  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  to  the  Eastern  bloc,  to  improve  its  compete- 
tive  economic  position  in  the  world  and  especially  vis-a-vis 
West  Germany,  and  to  raise  the  living  standard ; 

3.  Advance  along  the  road  to  socialism,  expressed  mainly  in 
collectivization  drives  and  nationalization  of  means  of  pro 
duction  (when  this  aim  conflicts  with  production  goals,  as 
it  may  at  times,  the  immediate  decision  may  be  to  postpone 
socialization  or  to  sacrifice  production  temporarily,  depend 
ing  on  the  momentary  SED  strategy) ; 

4.  Enhancement  of  East  German  cultural  life,  in  terms  of 
both  creative  work  and  the  performing  arts,  always  within 
the  framework  of  Socialist  cultural  ideology; 

5.  Improvement  of  the  military  establishment  as  regards 
efficiency  and  reliability ; 

6.  Neutralization  without  obliteration  of  such  institutions  as 
family  and  church  which  remain  outside  official  ideology; 

7.  Perfection   of   the   educational   system   as   inculcator  of 
Socialist  values  and  viewpoints  as  well  as  producer  of 
skilled  personnel  needed  for  scientific,  technical,  and  artis 
tic  production. 

The  principal  source  of  tension  in  the  elaboration  of  these  poli 
cies  lies  in  the  frequent  contradiction  between  long-range  program 
and  immediate  requirement.  The  result,  in  East  Germany,  is  a 
compromise  which  assumes  the  status  of  dogma. 
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CHAPTER  22 
PUBLIC  ORDER  AND  SAFETY 

The  Germans  are  basically  a  law-abiding  and  order-loving'  people. 
They  have  tended  to  prefer  a  firm  authority  preserving  order  and 
enforcing-  the  law  even  when  it  has  operated  to  restrict  individual 
liberty.  They  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  the  state 
exercises  preeminent  power  and  therefore  represents  a  final  politi 
cal  authority  to  which  they  subordinate  their  own  interests.  In 
such  a  context,  obedience  to  the  law  means  obedience  to  the 
governing  organs  of  the  state  and  to  the  persons  who  embody  the 
state's  authority.  Individuals  or  groups  are  not  likely  to  take  upon 
themselves  social  responsibility  or  initiative  to  preserve  or  restore 
public  order,  but  will  take  action  only  under  a  recognized  authority. 

Because  of  this  background,  many  Germans  proved  susceptible 
to  the  leadership  of  Nazi  demagogs  under  whose  direction  they 
broke  the  most  basic  laws  of  justice  and  humanity.  Under  the 
Nazis,  they  took  care  to  tailor  their  actions  and  expressions  of 
opinion  to  the  wishes  of  the  authorities.  They  carefully  ignored 
the  police  terror  visited  by  the  Nazis  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  or  accepted  the  regime's  rationalisation 
that  terror  was  justified  to  implement  the  Nazi  ideals.  Those  in 
power  consider  themselves  above  the  law,  and  many  abused  their 
authority  to  violate  the  legal  and  human  rights  of  those  under  their 
control. 

After  the  war,  encouraged  by  the  Western  Allied  military  gov 
ernments,  the  West  German  Government  restored  the  pre-Nazi 
system  of  law,  courts,  and  police.  For  the  first  time,  the  Constitu 
tion — the  Basic  Law — specifically  subordinated  state  organs  as  well 
as  individuals  to  a  rule  of  law  and  established  the  principle  that 
individual  rights  are  superior  to  the  power  of  the  state.  The  powers 
of  the  police  were  circumscribed  by  law:  Any  person  who  considers 
that  his  rights  have  been  violated  by  illegal  police  action  can  seek 
recompense  in  the  courts.  The  police  are  still  considered  to  repre 
sent  the  authority  of  the  state,  however,  and  are  highly  respected 
and  regarded  with  a  certain  awe  by  the  average  citizen. 

The  police  system  has  been  organized  on  a  Land  (state)  and 
local  basis  in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  revival  of  a 
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powerful,  centrally  controlled  police  like  the  Nazi  Gestapo.  The 
local  civil  police  and  the  rural  gendarmerie  have  the  basic  responsi 
bility  to  enforce  the  law  and  maintain  order.  They  are  supported 
by  mobile  police  forces  attached  to  the  Land  ministries  of  the 
Interior,  organized  on  paramilitary  lines  and  armed  with  sidearms, 
rifles,  and  light  machineguns.  These  forces,  which  total  somewhat 
less  than  10,000  throughout  West  Germany,  can  be  called  on  by  the 
Federal  Minister  of  the  Interior  or  by  any  Land  government  to 
quell  a  disturbance  wherever  the  local  police  forces  are  insufficient. 
The  total  of  all  police  forces  in  West  Germany  averages  1  policeman 
for  about  450  citizens.  They  are  well  trained,  reliable,  efficient,  and 
fully  capable  of  fulfilling  their  functions. 

After  an  outbreak  of  violence  and  crime  during  the  early  postwar 
years  as  a  result  of  the  breakdown  of  authority  and  the  economic 
and  social  instability,  crime  rates  in  West  Germany  gradually 
declined  to  levels  below  prewar  levels.  In  1947,  the  crime  rate  was 
about  55  per  1,000  population;  in  1955  it  had  dropped  to  30  and  has 
since  slowly  risen.  Theft  and  embezzlement  accounted  for  about  40 
percent  of  all  punishable  offenses;  crimes  against  persons  were 
uncommon. 

The  most  spectacular  attack  on  public  order  in  West  Germany 
since  World  War  II  was  the  epidemic  of  anti-Semitic  desecrations 
of  synagogues  and  public  buildings  in  the  winter  of  1959-60. 
Police  arrested  over  100  persons  suspected  of  having  perpetrated 
the  offenses.  The  Government  publicly  denounced  the  vandalism 
and  threatened  rigorous  punishment  of  all  found  guilty.  The  inci 
dents  quickly  died  out  as  an  embarrassed  German  people  expressed 
their  disgust.  The  Government  declined  to  take  strong  action 
against  groups  suspected  of  perpetuating  Nazi  ideals.  The  events 
indicated  that  the  potential  still  exists  for  emotional  upheavals 
reminiscent  of  the  Nazi  mass  hysteria,  but  that  the  police  are 
capable  of  preventing  such  incidents  from  getting  out  of  hand,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  population — at  least  in  present  circumstances 
— -will  permit  itself  to  be  stampeded  into  a  general  attack  on  public 
order. 

The  legal  and  police  systems  in  East  Germany  are  based  on  en 
tirely  different  postulates  from  those  in  West  Germany.  The 
Communist  government  imposed  by  the  Soviet  occupation  forces 
imported  a  system  of  "socialist  legality,"  which  subordinates  the 
law  and  the  judicial  and  law  enforcement  agencies  to  the  revolu 
tionary  program  of  the  ruling  Communist  Party.  This  concept  is 
similar  to  the  Nazi  approach  in  its  exploitation  of  superficial 
legality  to  perpetuate  total  control  over  the  population  and  in  its 
use  of  police  terror. 

Despite  constitutional  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
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the  citizen  is  not  protected  from  the  state  because  the  state  is 
considered  to  embody  the  authority  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
self-styled  representative  of  the  ruling  working  class.  The  legal 
system  and  the  vast  police  network — there  is  estimated  to  be  1 
policeman,  uniformed  or  secret,  for  every  100  citizens — are  de 
signed  to  exact  from  the  citizen  obedience  to,  and  participation  in, 
the  all-embracing  program  fostered  by  the  state.  Judges  are 
politically  controlled  and  used  to  protect  the  state  against  dissident 
citizens.  The  police  and  penal  systems  operate  to  maintain  a 
disciplined  population. 

The  highly  centralized,  well-trained  uniformed  police  are  effi 
cient  and  able  to  maintain  public  order.  Only  once — during  a 
period  when  the  Communist  leadership  attempted  to  relax  its 
police  pressure  in  order  to  try  to  gain  the  support  of  the  population 
— did  the  East  Germans  attempt  to  show  their  basic  opposition  to 
the  regime.  The  riots  of  June  17, 1953,  were  quickly  and  ruthlessly 
suppressed  by  the  police,  supported  by  elements  of  the  Soviet  army 
stationed  in  East  Germany.  Since  then  the  police  have  been 
strengthened,  and  groups  which  proved  themselves  unwilling  to 
take  strong  measures  against  the  rioters  have  been  weeded  out. 
The  population  appears  to  have  recognized  the  futility  of  overt 
opposition  and  to  have  settled  into  a  sullen  acceptance  of  the  Com 
munist  state  (see  ch.  18,  Attitudes  and  Reactions  of  the  People; 
ch.  24,  Subversive  Potentialities). 

Probably  because  of  the  greater  number  of  police,  the  general 
fear  of  secret  police,  and  the  willingness  of  the  courts  to  take 
strong  measures  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  state,  the  common- 
crime  rate  is  somewhat  lower  in  East  Germany  than  in  the  West. 
The  Communist  definition  of  common  crime,  which  includes  the 
underf ulfillment  of  economic  plans  and  the  destruction  of  property 
through  negligence  as  "economic  sabotage,"  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  number  of  crimes  against  property. 

Whereas  the  West  Germans  respect  and  feel  secure  within  the 
framework  of  law  and  law  enforcement,  the  East  Germans  feel 
victimized  by  a  harsh  and  arbitrary  legal  and  police  system  and 
tend  to  regard  the  police  as  their  enemies. 

PRE-1945  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  West  German  legal  system  derives  from  a  long,  indigenous 
course  of  development.  Whereas  East  Germany  has  had  imposed 
on  it  an  alien  system,  West  Germany  has  brought  to  a  new  level  of 
fruition  a  highly  developed  and  respected  set  of  judicial  and  law- 
enforcement  institutions. 

The  indigenous  law  of  the  ancient  Germans  was  overshadowed  in 
the  Middle  Ages  by  the  reception  of  Roman  law  into  the  Holy 
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Eoman  Empire.  The  Roman  legal  system  was  modified  In  turn  by 
the  persistence  of  German  feudal  law.  Law  varied  widely  in  vari 
ous  parts  of  the  Empire;  the  prevailing  principle  that  "Land  law 
breaks  common  law"  paralleled  the  particularism  in  the  Empire. 
By  the  18th  century  increasing  demands  for  the  ordering  of  law 
and  legal  institutions  led  to  several  codifications  of  law  in  separate 
German  states,  all  of  them  mixtures  of  Roman,  Germanic,  and 
ecclesiastical  law.  Because  of  the  diminishing  central  authority  in 
the  Empire,  the  establishment  of  court  and  police  systems  as  well 
as  the  determination  of  legal  codes  was  left  to  the  individual  terri 
torial  states. 

The  striving  toward  national  unity  that  characterized  the  19th 
century  in  Germany  was  accompanied  by  a  trend  toward  legal 
unification.  The  growing  interdependence  of  the  German  states, 
especially  in  matters  of  commerce,  led  to  the  adoption  under  the 
German  Confederation  of  a  common  law  of  bills  of  exchange  in 
1849  and  an  all-German  Commercial  Code  in  1861,  although  such 
laws  had  to  be  adopted  by  each  of  the  participating  states  individ 
ually.  Otherwise,  however,  law  was  still  a  matter  for  the  separate 
states.  Prussia  was  governed  by  its  General  Land  Law  ( Allgemeines 
Landrecht),  codified  under  Frederick  the  Great  and  promulgated 
in  1794.  Other  regions  observed  the  so-called  German  Common 
Law  (Gemeines  Deutsches  Recht) ,  and  the  Napoleonic  Civil  Code 
was  in  force  in  Baden  and  the  Rhineland.  Only  after  the  achieve 
ment  of  unification — between  1871  and  1900 — could  a  single  Ger 
man  legal  order  develop. 

The  codes  and  laws  on  police  and  penal  institutions  adopted  after 
1871  showed  in  varying  degree  the  influence  of  French  codification 
under  Napoleon.  They  established  patterns  which,  despite  amend 
ments  and  modifications,  still  prevail  in  West  Germany.  The  most 
important  were  the  Penal  Code  of  1871,  defining  the  three  classes 
of  imprisonment  still  in  use;  the  Codes  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Pro 
cedure  of  1877 ;  the  law  of  1877  establishing  a  unified  court  organ 
ization,  the  levels  of  which  survive  in  West  Germany;  and  the 
comprehensive  Civil  Code  (Burgerliches  Gesetzbuch),  which  was 
begun  in  1874  and  finally  took  effect  in  its  full  scope  of  2,385 
paragraphs  in  1900.  The  content  of  the  Civil  Code  has  been 
amended  extensively,  but  the  principles  incorporated  in  it  survive 
in  present  West  German  civil  law. 

Alongside  the  courts  and  laws  there  grew  up  a  set  of  penal 
institutions  and  a  system  of  police,  both  characterized  by  the 
efficiency  for  which  German  administrative  organs  have  long  been 
noted.  They  became  somewhat  humanized  during  the  Weimar 
period,  but  tended,  like  all  of  the  German  administrative  arms, 
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toward  rigidity.  The  concept  of  serving  the  state  obliterated  any 
notion  of  service  to  the  citizenry  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

The  Weimar  period  produced  some  minor  judicial  changes,  par 
ticularly  a  widening  of  judicial  review*  but  essentially  the  decen 
tralized  court  organization  was  preserved  within  the  framework  of 
uniform  laws  and  legal  principles.  The  administrative  courts, 
which  paralleled  the  regular  courts  and  dealt  with  such  matters 
as  labor  and  social  questions,  were  located  at  the  Land  level. 

The  formal  changes  made  in  this  system  by  the  Nazis  were 
slight.  Apart  from  radical  centralization  of  police  and  judicial 
administration  and  widespread  use  of  special  courts,  the  laws  and 
institutions  remained  superficially  the  same.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  the  court  system  underwent  total  subversion ;  they  were 
subjected  to  norms  of  a  purely  political  nature,  and  when  what 
the  Nazis  called  the  "sound  Instinct  of  the  people"  demanded  It, 
the  rule  of  law  was  entirely  abolished. 

The  impact  of  Nazi  Ideology  was  greatest  upon  the  Criminal  Code 
and  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  scope  of  defined  crim 
inality,  particularly  in  the  area  of  crimes  against  the  state,  and 
the  harshness  of  punishment  were  drastically  magnified.  The 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  was  rendered  almost  unrecognizable 
by  the  introduction  of  a  People's  Court  to  try  political  offenses  and 
by  reliance  on  special  and  summary  courts  of  indeterminate 
jurisdiction. 

The  police  were  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  ruling 
group,  with  broadened  responsibilities  and  greater  power.  Special 
police  agencies,  particularly  the  secret  police  (Gestapo),  were  cre 
ated  to  deal  with  political  offenses.  Similarly,  the  special  court 
created  to  deal  with  crimes  against  the  state  grew  in  importance 
as  this  realm  of  law  took  on  an  ever  larger  portion  of  the  state's 
legal  concerns.  These  instruments  were  used  to  conduct  a  reign  of 
terror  both  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  population  and  in  persu- 
ance  of  racist  policies. 

Millions  of  persons  disappeared  without  trace  into  the  abyss  of 
the  concentration  camps  and  gas  chambers.  Most  Germans  studi 
ously  ignored  the  terror  or  were  cowed  into  a  stunned  acceptance 
of  the  regime's  insistence  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  German  race. 

Although  the  other,  traditional  elements  of  court  and  police  sys 
tems  were  also  Nazified,  they  were  considered  less  reliable  Nazi 
instruments  than  the  so-called  People's  Court  and  the  Gestapo. 
These  special  institutions  bore  a  large  share  of  the  stigma  of  Nazi 
corruption  and  helped  to  spare  the  traditional  agencies  of  public 
order  from  being  totally  discredited  by  the  German  people  and  by 
their  Allied  conquerors. 
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Under  the  guidance  of  the  Allied  military  governments,  the  pre- 
Nazi  German  legal  codes,  police,  and  courts  were  restored  as  the 
basis  for  the  West  German  system  of  public  order.  To  the  extent 
that  there  was  innovation,  it  was  aimed  at  bringing  German  legal 
experience  into  line  with  that  of  Western  Europe,  particularly  as 
regards  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  from  the  state. 
No  major  changes  were  made  in  the  inherited  body  of  law  and 
judicial  police;  reinforced  safeguards  at  the  constitution  level 
have  combined  with  legal  tradition,  causing  no  major  upheaval  in 
historical  continuity  but  rather  a  return  to  pre-Nazi  legal  practices 
and  norms. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  military  governments  in  each  of  the 
occupation  zones  was  the  blanket  elimination  of  all  laws  incorporat 
ing  Nazi  ideology.  The  failure  of  military  government  to  complete 
the  redrafting  of  all  the  codes  meant  in  effect  that  all  existing  laws 
were  preserved  except  for  those  of  Nazi  character  and  those  spe 
cifically  abrogated,  the  latter  category  including  the  abolition  of  the 
special  Nazi  courts.  Military  government  also  restored  the  concept 
of  equality  before  the  law,  the  principal  of  judicial  independence, 
and  the  structure  of  courts  up  to  and  including  those  on  Land  level. 

Furthermore,  the  occupation  authorities  had  the  special  problem 
of  carrying  out  the  denazification  program  ordained  by  the  Allied 
governments.  This  proceeded  on  a  zonal  basis  with  resultant  vari 
ations.  The  American  forces  tended  to  take  denazification  most 
seriously.  After  the  major  war  criminals  had  been  tried  at  Nurem 
berg  before  the  Four-Power  tribunal,  the  occupation  authorities 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  American 
officials  adopted  an  elaborate  screening  process  to  sort  out  persons 
according  to  seriousness  for  Nazi  taint.  All  persons  had  to  obtain 
a  clearance  from  the  denazification  tribunals  in  order  to  take  part 
in  public  life,  to  serve  in  any  branch  of  government,  or  to  teach. 

Apart  from  the  cumbersome  nature  of  the  procedure  with  its 
consequent  delays,  the  undertaking  was  criticized  by  the  Germans 
and  others  as  an  unrealistic  approach  to  questions  of  guilt  under 
Nazi  totalitarianism  and  because  it  bore  more  heavily  upon  minor 
than  upon  major  offenders.  In  any  event,  the  process  was  far  from 
complete  when  it  was  turned  over  to  German  authorities  at  the 
end  of  the  occupation. 

German  courts  have  since  prosecuted  mainly  those  persons  who 
were  charged  with  serious  crimes  punishable  under  German  law 
and  have  tended  to  disregard  questions  of  lesser  degrees  of  involve 
ment  in  the  Nazi  movement.  Germans  look  back  on  the  Allied 
denazification  program  now  as  an  episode  to  be  forgotten.  What 
ever  its  motives  may  have  been,  the  program  failed  in  its  aim  of 
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bringing  about  basic  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  composi 
tion  of  the  governing  bureaucracy. 

In  reestablishing  a  system  of  public  order  in  East  Germany,  the 
Soviet  occupation  forces  broke  almost  entirely  with  the  prewar 
German  legal  traditions.  Apart  from  ornamental  and  purely  verbal 
vestiges  of  indigenous  German  legal  history,  the  derivation  of  the 
present  East  German  system,  including  law,  courts-,  police,  and 
penal  institutions,  is  to  be  found  in  Soviet  experience.  Accordingly, 
the  SED  has  made  full  use  of  this  approach  to  law  and  state  power 
to  effectuate  its  program. 

WEST  GERMANY 
Legal  System 

Under  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  judge  does  not  initi 
ate  proceedings  but  waits  upon  a  charge  by  the  public  prosecutor, 
at  which  point  the  judge  does  not  assume  an  inquisitorial  function 
but  only  decides  the  merits  of  the  charge.  The  prosecutor,  who 
alone  has  the  function  of  filing  charges,  must  initiate  and  conduct 
an  investigation  into  any  complaint  and,  if  this  discloses  an  offense, 
must  bring  the  charge.  It  is  the  task  of  the  judge  to  entertain  and 
even  to  find  all  relevant  evidence,  whether  presented  by  the  parties 
or  not.  The  judge  or  judges  must  be  present  throughout  trial. 
Judgment  is  based  only  on  evidence  presented  in  court.  All  cases 
are  heard  in  public,  unless  public  order  or  morals  or  state  security 
may  be  endangered  by  public  hearings  (see  ch.  19,  The  Constitu 
tional  System) . 

The  Criminal  Code  distinguishes  four  types  of  criminal  offenses: 
Against  the  person,  against  property,  against  the  community,  and 
against  the  state.  Each  category  contains  offenses  of  three  grades 
of  seriousness:  Verbrechen  (serious  crime),  VergeJien  (moder 
ately  serious  felony),  and  ubertretung  (misdemeanor).  This  scale 
of  gravity  may  be  traced  back  to  the  French  Penal  Code  of  1791. 
Several  grades  of  punishment  may  be  inflicted  by  the  court,  ac 
cording  to  the  seriousness  of  the  crime:  Zuchtkaus  (penal  servi 
tude),  Gefangnis  (imprisonment),  and  Haft  (detention).  Under 
the  terms  of  a  special  Juvenile  Court  Act,  the  category  of  Jugend- 
Gefangnis  (juvenile  imprisonment)  is  the  only  form  of  imprison 
ment  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  juveniles. 

Misdemeanors  are  normally  tried  before  a  single  judge  in  a  local 
court.  In  hearing  more  serious  misdemeanors,  he  may  be  joined 
by  two  lay  assessors  who  share  with  him  the  decision  concerning 
both  fact  and  law.  Felonies  and  serious  crimes  are  tried  originally 
before  a  district  court;  in  the  case  of  serious  crimes  such  as  mur 
der,  the  court  consists  of  three  judges  and  six  lay  assessors, 
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Appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  local  court  to  the  district  court, 
which  retries  the  entire  case.  Appeals  from  the  district  court  may 
be  taken  to  an  appeals  court,  and  ultimately  to  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court,  which  is  the  court  of  final  appeal  (see  ch.  20,  Structure  of 
Government) . 

Individuals  are  protected  against  unjust  exercise  of  state  au 
thority  through  the  provisions  in  the  Basic  Law  that  all  citizens 
are  equal  before  the  law,  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  in 
accordance  with  law,  and  that  no  one  may  be  detained  longer  than 
1  day  without  the  authority  of  a  judge.  The  law  forbids  ex  post 
facto  laws,  extraordinary  courts,  double  jeopardy,  ill  treatment  of 
detained  persons,  and  capital  punishment. 

The  powers  of  police  authorities  are  strictly  circumscribed  by 
the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
Lander.  The  police  have  powers  denied  to  the  ordinary  citizen  in 
such  matters  as  search,  arrest,  and  gathering  of  evidence.  The  use 
of  force  in  making  an  arrest  is  defined  by  certain  Land  constitu 
tions,  as  a  measure  of  last  resort.  Wiretapping  is  regarded  as 
unconstitutional  in  the  absence  of  special  legislation,  and  the  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure  defines  carefully  the  rights  of  the  accused 
or  detained  person  when  under  interrogation  by  the  police.  If  a 
citizen's  rights  are  infringed,  he  can  claim  damages  for  material 
loss  incurred  through  improper  police  or  administrative  action; 
he  also  has  recourse  to  the  civil  courts  for  loss  or  damage  in  con 
nection  with  a  failure  of  the  police  authority  to  act  when  action  is 
required. 

All  parties  to  court  proceedings  at  any  level  in  criminal  cases  and 
before  Land  or  higher  level  courts  in  civil  cases  are  entitled  to  be 
represented  by  counsel.  Generally  speaking,  in  either  criminal  or 
civil  cases  poverty  does  not  prevent  an  individual  from  having  his 
interests  safeguarded  by  legal  aid.  A  provision  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  stipulates  that  presidents  of  courts  are  responsible  for 
ascertaining  that  parties  are  informed  both  as  to  facts  and  legal 
technicalities  bearing  on  the  case. 

Police  System 

The  Federal  Ministry  of  the  Interior  is  responsible  for  main 
taining  public  order  and  safety  throughout  the  country,  but  the 
ministry  relies  almost  entirely  on  the  police  organs  of  the  Land 
governments  to  carry  out  its  mission.  The  Land  ministries  of  the 
interior  are  independent  of  the  Federal  Ministry  but  coordinate 
their  activities  with  it.  The  police  powers  delegated  to  the  Lander 
under  article  91  of  the  Basic  Law  are  sufficient  to  permit  them  to 
act  without  interference  by  federal  agencies  in  any  but  emergency 
situations.  In  emergencies,  the  police  of  all  Lander  may  be  placed 
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temporarily  under  the  command  of  any  one  Land  or  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  addition  to  the  Land  police*  known  as  Land  mo 
bile  or  Alert  Police  (Bereitschaf tspolizei) ,  each  Land  axiministra- 
tion  operates  a  gendarmerie  to  maintain  law  and  order  In  rural 
areas.  Major  cities  maintain  their  own  police  forces.  The  Federal 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  directly  controls  the  border  police*  a  crime 
investigation  service,  and  an  office  for  the  protection  of  the  Con 
stitution.  It  coordinates  the  activities  of  its  own  police  offices  with 
the  Federal  railroad  police  (see  fig.  19) . 

The  Bereitschaf  tspolizei  is  organized  within  each  Land  under  the 
Land  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  is  available  to  the  Federal 
Government  only  in  emergencies.  This  police  force  was  established 
in  1950  under  orders  of  the  Allied  occupation  authorities  as  the 
principal  organ  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  law  en 
forcement.  Its  creation  was  intended  to  preclude  the  need  for  a 
centrally  controlled  federal  police  force,  which,  it  was  feared,  might 
again  evolve  into  a  type  of  Gestapo.  The  Alert  Police  assist  the 
local  police  and  gendarmerie  in  the  investigation  of  crimes  and  the 
apprehension  of  criminals.  They  are  also  responsible  for  counter 
acting  subversive  activities.  In  this  capacity,  they  operate  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Office  for  the  Protection  of  the  Con 
stitution  (Bundesamt  fur  Verfassungsschutz) .  In  addition,  the 
Alert  Police  act  as  a  training  and  replacement  unit  for  the  civil 
police  within  the  Land. 

The  decree  establishing  the  alert  police  foresaw  a  total  national 
strength  of  not  more  than  10,000.  This  limit  has  been  eased 
somewhat.  Each  Land  was  free  within  fixed  maximum  limits  to 
develop  its  own  Alert  Police  force.  The  highest  maximums  were 
established  in  the  Lander  with  the  greatest  concentrations  of  popu 
lation — North-Rhine  Westphalia,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg. 

The  Alert  Police  within  each  Land  are  organized  along  paramili 
tary  lines  into  a  battalion  containing  a  headquarters  company  and 
two  or  more  field  companies.  They  are  uniformed,  motorized,  and 
highly  trained,  and  are  armed  with  pistols,  rifles,  and  light  ma- 
chineguns.  In  an  emergency,  they  are  capable  of  acting  in  direct 
support  of  the  regular  armed  forces. 

The  Federal  Border  Police  (Bundesgrenzschutz) ,  forming  an 
other  paramilitary  force,  operate  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  They  patrol  all  border  areas  to  a 
depth  of  18  miles  to  prevent  border  violations  and  to  act  as  a  first 
buffer  in  the  event  of  large-scale  hostile  border  operations.  This 
force  has  considerable  heavy  equipment,  scout  cars,  two-way  radio 
communications,  and  light  and  heavy  armament  including  regular 
rifles,  automatic  rifles,  machineguns,  and  mortars.  In  addition  to 
the  standard  police  training,  border  police  are  trained  in  military 
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tactics  and  techniques  up  to  and  including  regiment  level.  As  of 
1959,  the  Federal  Border  Police  comprised  a  force  of  14,500  men, 
including  350  officers.  Its  programed  strength  is  20,000. 

In  1951,  a  centralized  Federal  Criminal  Police  Bureau  was  estab 
lished  in  Hamburg.  It  collects  information  and  documents  pertain 
ing  to  crime,  f  omishes  them  to  the  Lander,  and  acts  as  a  central 
clearing  house  for  all  information  bearing  upon  criminal  matters. 
At  the  specific  request  of  the  Lander  and  in  cooperation  with  Land 
and  local  police  agencies,  it  initiates  and  conducts  pursuit,  appre 
hension,  and  arrest  of  suspected  criminals.  The  Bureau  maintains 
a  file  system  and  crime  laboratory  at  Weisbaden. 

The  Federal  Office  for  the  Protection  of  the  Constitution  created 
in  1950  performs  certain  police  actions :  Investigation,  surveillance, 
and  arrest.  Operating  directly  under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
its  primary  task  is  the  detection  and  control  of  internal  and  ex 
ternal  subversive  activities  directed  against  the  Government  (see 
ch.  24,  Subversive  Potentialities) .  Functionally,  the  organization 
is  divided  into  two  principal  divisions.  The  Passve  Defense  Divi 
sion  monitors  press  and  radio  and  conducts  surveillance  of  suspect 
organizations.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  secret  function,  it  employs 
numerous  full-  or  part-time  agents,  agents-provocateurs,  and  in 
formers.  It  maintains  a  comprehensive  central  file  in  which  all 
information  and  intelligence  reports  pertaining  to  its  operations 
are  filed.  The  Counterespionage  Division  agents  and  operatives 
infiltrate  suspected  organizations  to  uncover  subversion  and  other 
disloyal  activities.  The  suppression  and  dissolution  of  the  Socialist 
Reich  Party  in  1952  and  the  German  Communist  Party  in  1956  by 
the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  may  be  credited  in  part  to  the 
accomplishments  of  this  organization. 

In  early  1960,  the  Federal  Office  for  the  Protection  of  the  Con 
stitution  was  charged  with  the  investigation,  apprehension,  and 
arrest  of  all  persons  suspected  of  having  participated  in  the  out 
break  of  anti-Semitic,  neo-Nazi  vandalism.  Persons  so  appre 
hended  and  arrested  were  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  courts  and  placed  under  the  Constitutional  Court  of  Karls 
ruhe,  even  if  the  culprits  appeared  to  be  teenage  pranksters. 

Also  operating  at  the  federal  level  are  the  Federal  Railroad 
Police  (Bundesbahnpolizei) ,  administered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation;  the  Federal  Customs  Service  (Bundeszollgrenz- 
schutz),  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance;  and  the  Passport 
Control  Service  (Bundespasskontrolldienst),  working  under  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Customs 
Service.  Each  of  these  services  cooperates  with  the  local,  Land, 
and  federal  police. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  police  are  the  local  civil  police, 
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operating  in  the  cities  under  the  administration  of  the  municipal 
council  or  as  gendarmerie  in  rural  areas  under  the  control  of  the 
county  (Kreis)  administration.  In  early  1960,  there  were  about 
90,000  civil  police,  uniformed  and  armed  with  sidearms  and — in 
some  cases — rifles.  Their  training-  is  not  as  comprehensive  as  that 
of  the  other  police,  and  they  do  not  normally  receive  training  as  a 
police  unit.  They  do  not  have  the  military  capabilities  of  the  Land 
Alert  Police,  but  they  do  cooperate  with  these  police  and  federal 
units  in  the  investigation  and  apprehension  of  suspected  criminals. 
Their  primary  function  is  the  enforcement  of  local  statutes,  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  on  the  local  level  and  the  control  of 
traffic. 

Policemen  are  recruited  between  the  ages  of  19  and  22  years. 
One  year  of  basic  training  is  conducted  for  the  recruit  at  the  Land 
police  school  and  is  continued  in  the  state  mobile  emergency  police 
for  2  more  years  of  theory  and  on-the-job  training.  New  police 
men  are  housed  in  barracks,  under  a  military-type  discipline,  dur 
ing  their  entire  training  period.  They  may  not  marry  until  their 
3-year  training  is  completed,  when  they  are  assigned  to  the  police 
within  the  state.  There  are  three  career  assignment  fields  open  : 
Public  safety,  traffic,  and  criminal  investigation. 

The  physical  and  mental  qualifications  of  the  individuals  on  the 
police  rolls  are  high.  A  reputation  for  honesty,  self-discipline,  and 
exemplary  devotion  to  duty  is  characteristic  of  the  average  police 
man.  The  economic  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  receipt  of 
realistic  salaries  based  on  a  cost-of-living  index  and  rank  and 
grade  structure  similar  to  the  military  services  enable  the  career 
policeman  to  live  without  dishonesty  and  graft. 

A  large  number  of  police  officers  and  senior  NCO's  are  ex- 
Wehrmacht  veterans  with  long  World  War  II  service.  By  virtue 
of  their  military  background  and  their  strict  discipline  and  para 
military  training,  the  police  respond  to  disciplined,  hierarchical 
command.  They  can  function  readily  as  paramilitary  soldiers 
without  additional  training,  giving  the  Government  a  highly 
trained,  professionally  led  emergency  support  or  striking  force. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  former  Nazis  from  in 
filtrating  the  police  system.  Unconfirmed  reports  indicate  that 
three  major  cities  of  West  Germany  employ  police  chiefs  suspected 
of  Nazi  storm-troop  backgrounds.  One  Land  official  responsible 
for  police  matters  is  also  reportedly  tainted  by  former  storm-troop 
membership.  Seven  other  West  German  cities  are  believed  to  have 
suspected  former  Nazi  storm  troopers  in  their  police  forces. 

Popular  Attitude  Toward  Police 

It  is  only  with  the  local  civil  police  or  gendarmerie  that  most 
people  have  any  direct  contact.  Every  person  must  register  with 
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the  local  police  on  entering  a  new  community  and  must  inform 
the  police  of  any  change  in  his  residence,  marital  status,  and  so 
forth. 

The  attitude  of  the  average  law-abiding  citizen  toward  the 
police  is  one  of  respect  and  cooperation.  The  policeman  is  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  the  authority  of  the  state  and  is  to  be  obeyed  with 
out  question,  but  the  citizen  also  has  confidence  that  the  police 
are  honest  and  capable  of  protecting  property  and  preserving  the 
public  order.  The  American  military  government  attempted  dur 
ing  the  occupation  to  modify  the  German  concept  of  the  police 
from  that  of  stern,  unbending  representative  of  state  authority 
to  that  of  a  servant  of  the  people  or  "your  friend,  the  policeman 
on  the  corner."  American  experts  in  police  and  public  safety  mat 
ters  worked  with  the  German  police  authorities  for  this  purpose. 
The  police  may  have  adopted  a  somewhat  more  democratic  atti 
tude,  but  the  average  German  still  regards  them  with  a  certain 
awe. 

Penal  System 

Penal  institutions  are  of  three  main  classes.  The  first  group 
consists  of  the  large,  maximum  security  prisons  with  a  capacity 
of  over  1,200  inmates,  operated  to  house  felons  serving  sentences 
from  1  year  to  life  imprisonment.  The  second  group  is  made  up 
of  the  short-term  confinement  institutions  for  petty  offenders.  In 
the  third  group  are  local  remanding  or  holding  jails,  where  prison 
ers  are  kept  pending  disposition  of  their  cases. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  each  Land  is  a  Workhouse  (Arbei- 
thaus)  for  petty  offenders  and  thieves  incarcerated  for  up  to  2 
years.  There  are  comparable  institutions  for  female  criminals 
located  in  each  Land. 

There  are  no  federal  penitentiaries.  The  Lander  are  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  the  required  rules  for  the  operation  of  penal 
installations  within  their  own  jurisdiction.  All  prisons  except  the 
holding  jails  are  administered  by  the  General  Prosecutor  of  the 
Land  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  Penal  Code  of  the  Federal  Eepublic  contains  little  provision 
for  the  forms  of  imprisonment.  A  special  uniform  imprisonment 
law  for  all  Lander  has  been  prepared  in  draft  form,  but  as  of 
early  1960  the  law  had  not  been  enacted. 

The  American  Military  Government  officials  charged  with  the 
reorganization  and  reform  of  the  German  penal  system  after 
World  War  II  encouraged  the  introduction  of  probation  and  parole, 
which  have  now  become  important  features  in  a  system  to  which 
they  were  previously  unknown.  Presentence  investigation  has  been 
introduced  in  Hamburg  and  Berlin.  Approximately  500  full-time 
probation  officers  are  now  employed  in  the  Lander  offices  and  in 
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the  larger  cities.  Supplementing  these  officials  are  special  social 
workers,  furnished  by  various  charitable  organizations  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  prisoners* 

The  new  prisoner  is  first  placed  in  solitary  confinement;  after 
this  he  passes  by  successive  stages,  depending  upon  his  behavior, 
to  the  status  of  common  detention.  This  is  defined  as  freedom  of 
movement  within  the  prison  with  eventual  living  and  working  in 
a  semiopen  or  open  system,  outside  of  locked  areas,  but  within  the 
walls.  By  degrees  the  discipline  is  relaxed  in  order  to  give  the 
prisoner  more  confidence  in  his  ability  to  make  personal  decisions 
on  his  own.  Eventually,  he  may  become  a  trustee  (Freigdnger) 
with  the  right  to  special  professional  or  vocational  training. 

Prisoners  are  observed  by  prison  authorities  with  a  view  toward 
their  future  utilization  in  a  free  labor  market  outside.  Vocational 
training  and  skills  instruction  or  retraining  are  provided  where 
required,  paid  for  in  part  by  the  Land  labor  administration  and  in 
part  by  the  prisoners'  aid  societies.  Special  officers  are  assigned  to 
work  out  reemployment  problems  for  released  prisoners.  The 
prisoner  who  has  passed  the  required  examinations  in  his  trade  or 
skill  while  in  prison  receives  a  proficiency  certificate  similar  to 
that  of  a  free  worker.  In  deserving  cases,  leave  is  granted  by  the 
prison  authorities  to  prospective  releasees  for  job  interviews. 
Prisoners'  Aid  Associations  (Bundeszusammenschluss  fur  Straf- 
f  alligenhilf  e)  cooperate  with  the  authorities  and  the  prisoner  and 
his  dependents  during  his  incarceration  and  on  his  release. 

The  administration  of  penal  institutions  is  efficient  and  orderly, 
but  recreational  and  vocational  programs  are  not  in  effect  in  all 
prisons.  In  some  prisons,  work  is  done  only  in  the  cells.  In  others, 
little  opportunity  is  given  the  prisoners  to  congregate,  even  for 
meals.  Married  prisoners  are,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  frequent 
conjugal  visits  by  their  wives. 

The  interior  guards  in  prisons  do  not  carry  firearms,  but  those 
stationed  on  the  walls  and  in  the  towers  are  armed  with  rifles  and 
submachineguns.  There  is  little  friction  between  guards  and  pris 
oners.  The  treatment  of  the  inmates  is  rated  as  exceptionally  good; 
a  contributing  factor  is  the  constant  contact  with  the  prisoners  by 
representatives  of  prisoner  welfare  societies,  composed  of  nonpro- 
fessional  volunteers.  Much  of  their  effort  is  concentrated  upon 
youthful  offenders.  Another  contributing  factor  is  that  the  guards 
are  generally  career  civil  service  personnel,  who  take  pride  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Many  guards  train  their  sons  from  an 
early  age  to  pass  the  civil  service  examinations  to  become  guards. 

The  outbreaks  of  anti-Semitic  and  neo-Nazi  disorders  in  late 
1959  and  early  1960  were  found  by  police  investigation  to  involve 
some  juveniles.  The  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  deal  sternly 
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with  them,  remanding  the  offenders,  regardless  of  age,  to  the  fed 
eral  courts  (see  ch,  24,  Subversive  Potentialities) .  The  policy  of 
the  police  was  to  use  drastic  tactics  against  unruly  crowds  of 
juveniles,  including  use  of  the  truncheon  and  the  firehose  when  dis 
persal  was  not  prompt  and  orderly.  The  Federal  Office  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Constitution  was  brought  into  action  against 
certain  suspected  neo-Nazi  groups. 

Incidence  of  Crime 

In  the  immediate  postwar  years,  there  was  a  serious  outbreak 
of  crime  and  violence  because  of  the  breakdown  of  political,  eco 
nomic,  and  social  stability  and  the  deterioration  of  discipline  and 
the  authority  of  the  state.  Poverty  and  the  dislocation  of  society 
contributed  to  a  great  increase  in  robberies,  smuggling,  and  black 
market  operations.  Prostitution,  the  abuse  of  children,  and  juvenile 
delinquency  were  widespread.  In  1947,  in  the  British  Zone  of  occu 
pation  alone,  almost  1.3  million  crimes  were  committed,  including 
572  cases  of  homicide  and  attempted  murder  and  3,783  robberies 
or  organized  crimes  against  property. 

With  the  almost  complete  breakdown  of  law  enforcement  agen 
cies,  the  basic  task  of  restoring  law  and  order  was  undertaken  by 
the  Allied  occupation  forces.  In  1950,  they  restored  to  the  West 
German  Government  the  right  to  reconstitute  weapons-carrying 
police  and  the  responsibility  for  law  enforcement.  Since  that  time 
the  crime  rate  has  dropped  considerably.  In  1955,  1.6  million 
crimes  were  committed  in  West  Germany,  including  320  cases  of 
homicide  and  3,685  robberies  and  organized  crimes  against  prop 
erty.  The  crime  rate  thus  declined  from  about  55  per  thousand 
population  in  1947  to  30  per  thousand  in  1955.  Since  that  time  the 
rate  has  risen  slowly;  in  1957,  it  was  about  32  per  thousand,  but 
well  within  the  ability  of  the  police  organization  to  cope  with. 

Th  most  common  crimes  are  those  against  property.  In  1957, 
slightly  more  than  207,000  persons  were  convicted  of  such  crimes, 
including  80,500  convicted  of  robbery  and  theft;  14,250  of  em 
bezzlement;  42,400  of  fraud,  and  3,750  of  breach  of  trust.  Crimes 
and  offenses  against  persons  totaled  170,600,  including  245  con 
victed  for  murder  or  homicide,  slightly  over  4,000  for  involuntary 
homicide,  and  24,000  for  assault  and  battery.  Crimes  against  the 
state  totaled  27,560,  of  which  321  persons  were  convicted  of  treason 
or  high  treason.  The  largest  single  category  in  crimes  against  the 
state  was  "leaving  the  scene  of  a  road  accident"  for  which  7,100 
persons  were  convicted.  Of  all  crimes,  about  13.6  were  committed 
by  women,  and  about  6  percent  by  youths  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  17. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  being  countered  by  such  groups  as  the 
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community-sponsored  youth  clubs,  which  have  been  fairly  effective 
in  keeping-  youngsters  out  of  trouble  with  the  police  (see  ch.  6, 
Social  Structure) . 

EAST  GERMANY 

The  close  adherence  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  to  the 
legal  forms  and  ideology  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  exemplified  in  the 
course  which  judicial  and  police  practices  have  taken  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  East  Germany  went  through  the  "New 
Course"  which  followed  Stalin's  death.  In  police  and  legal  matters, 
this  stage  signified  a  milder  approach  to  the  control  and  indoctrina 
tion  of  the  individual  and  a  restriction  of  the  independent  power  of 
law  enforcement  agencies.  The  secret  police  thus  lost  the  hitherto 
unlimited  power  of  life  and  death  over  even  highly  placed  citizens. 

The  New  Course  lasted  only  about  6  months  in  East  Germany, 
and  its  end  brought  a  return  to  strictness  in  the  application  of  state 
authority.  But  the  secret  police  remained  a  subordinate  agency  of 
the  Party  and  did  not  regain  its  independent  power.  Judicial  and 
penal  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  subjected  the  citizen  to  an 
even  stricter  conformity  with  official  policy  than  the  police  alone 
had  ever  been  able  to  achieve. 

The  whole  network  of  control  was  so  improved  in  efficiency  after 
the  uprising  of  June  1953  that  a  repetition  of  such  a  revolt  was 
made  most  unlikely.  As  political  control  became  securer,  the  judi 
cial  system  became  more  organized  and  stricter. 

Legal  System 

There  is  in  the  East  German  legal  system  no  such  thing  as 
protection  of  the  citizen  from  the  state,  despite  what  may  be 
proclaimed  in  constitutions,  for  the  state  is  merely  an  agency  for 
the  effectuation  of  Communist  objectives  and  can  therefore  do 
no  wrong  so  long  as  it  is  pursuing  those  objectives  effectively. 
What  the  state  needs  is  a  means  of  exacting  from  the  citizen 
obedience  to  and  participation  in  the  all-embracing  program  fos 
tered  by  the  state.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  speak  of  protecting  the 
state  from  the  citizen,  especially  from  the  citizen's  opposition  or 
even  his  indifference;  this  function  is  performed  by  the  legal 
system  in  its  various  forms.  The  concept  of  public  order  thus 
undergoes  an  infinite  extension  to  include  the  control  of  and  inter 
ference  in  all  aspects  of  the  lives  of  East  Germans. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Penal  Code  include  provisions  designed 
to  give  the  Communist  government  a  cloak  of  legality  in  its 
proceedings  against  hostile  or  potentially  hostile  elements  of  the 
population.  Article  6  of  the  Constitution  says : 

.  .  .  incitement  to  boycott  of  democratic  institutions  or  organizations, 
incitement  to  attempts  upon  the  life  of  democratic  politicians,  manifes- 
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tation  of  religious  and  racial  hatred  and  of  hatred  against  other  peoples, 
militaristic  propaganda  and  warmongering  as  well  as  any  other  dis 
criminatory  acts  are  felonious  crimes  within  the  meaning  of  the  Penal 
Code,  The  exercise  of  democratic  rights  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con 
stitution  is  not  an  incitement  to  boycott  .  .  . 

Whoever  has  been  convicted  of  such  a  crime  is  disqualified  from  holding 
public  office  or  a  leading  position  in  economic  and  cultural  life.  He  also 
loses  the  right  to  vote  and  to  stand  for  election. 

The  Penal  Code  was  purged  of  its  Nazi  content  during  the  early 
postwar  period,  but  most  of  its  provisions  remained  intact  until 
1957.  The  primary  characteristic  of  criminal  law  until  the  end  of 
1957  was  its  preventive  intention.  By  stressing-  the  harshness  of 
penalties,  particularly  those  for  crimes  against  the  state,  the 
economic  order,  and  the  so-called  "democratic"  organization,  it 
was  intended  that  political  offenders  could  be  deterred  in  advance 
from  any  course  deemed  undesirable  by  the  regime.  The  tendency 
was  to  read  into  each  offense  the  worst  possible  motives,  usually 
hostility  toward  the  economic  or  social  order,  thus  justifying  the 
heaviest  possible  penalties.  Young  offenders  were  subject  to  the 
same  harshness  as  that  meted  out  to  adults. 

Two  distinctions  emerged  from  this  view  of  justice:  The  seri 
ousness  of  the  crime  was  relative  both  to  the  object  of  the  offense 
and  to  the  social  role  of  the  offender.  By  these  rules,  arson  com 
mitted  at  a  state-owned  plant  was  much  more  serious  than  the 
same  crime  committed  against  private  property,  and  illegal  pos 
session  of  firearms  was  a  serious  offense  only  if  committed  by  a 
person  presumed  to  be  hostile  to  the  regime,  not  if  committeed  by 
a  Party  member,  The  extent  to  which  the  application  of  such  con 
cepts  could  be  enlarged  was  indicated  by  the  official  view  that 
virtually  all  crimes  should  be  regarded  as  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"imperialist"  powers.  The  New  Course  in  1953  brought  about  cer 
tain  changes,  principally  the  tempering  of  extreme  penalties  and 
the  establishment  of  bounds  within  which  the  police  had  to  operate, 
but  it  was  only  a  few  months  before  the  harsh  penalties  were  again 
being  applied. 

Late  in  1957,  the  Supplementary  Law  on  the  Criminal  Code 
brought  it  into  somewhat  closer  conformity  with  the  Soviet 
example.  Among  other  modifications  introduced  was  the  principle 
that  what  may  be  a  crime  by  legal  definition  is  not  necessarily  a 
crime  if  its  consequences  are  not  dangerous  to  the  state,  economy, 
working  class,  or  individual  citizen.  Thus,  the  state  may  decide 
whether  to  prosecute  or  not,  strictly  on  grounds  of  expediency. 
The  Supplemntary  Law  also  included  certain  definitions  of  such 
concepts  as  "sabotage"  and  "subversion"  but  did  not  significantly 
limit  the  state  in  its  use  of  the  terms. 

Most  criminal  cases  are  tried  in  the  county  court,  which  is  the 
lowest  court  in  the  system.  Major  criminal  cases,  including  crimes 
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against  the  state,  are  tried  first  in  the  district  court  In  both 
instances,  the  trial  is  heard  before  one  professional  judge  assisted 
by  two  lay  judges.  The  most  important  figure  in  these  trials  is 
the  state  prosecutor,  who  represents  the  official  position  in  the 
case.  The  judges  normally  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  prosecu 
tor  in  determining  the  law  and  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  Usually 
both  judges  and  prosecutors  are  reliable  Party  appointees  (see  ch. 
20,  Structure  of  Government). 

Hilde  Benjamin,  Minister  of  Justice,  has  summarized  the  ra 
tionale  of  the  East  German  court  system: 

The  announcement  of  sentence  is  the  goal  of  the  criminal  proceeding. 
It  must  in  this  connection  be  emphasized  once  again  with  all  clarity  that 
the  task  of  defending  our  state  against  all  threats  and  disturbances  of 
our  order  continues  to  be  the  crucial  task.  Therefore,  we  must  under 
stand  that  we  dare  not  show  either  softness  or  weakness  in  relation  to  the 
enemies  of  our  order,  and  that  hard  sentences  are  also  correct  sentences. 

Police  System 

The  tightly  organized,  Party-controlled  police  apparatus  at  all 
levels  assures  public  order.  The  functioning  of  the  massive  police 
machine  is  efficient,  and  it  can  depend  on  the  support  of  about  20 
Soviet  combat  divisions  stationed  in  the  country* 

After  World  War  II,  police  and  public  safety  matters  were 
handled  in  the  Soviet  Zone  by  the  Soviet  Military  Administration 
(SMA) .  In  October  1948,  Communist-indoctrinated  German  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  prisoners  of  war  returned  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
were  formed  by  the  SMA  into  Alert  Police  (Bereitschaftspolizei) 
units,  augmented  by  additional  personnel  transferred  from  the 
wartime  Border  Police  (Grenzpolizei) .  Established  in  300~man 
units,  the  Alert  Police  were  armed  with  rifles,  submachineguns, 
and  machineguns. 

From  the  inception  of  this  organization,  its  training  was  almost 
exclusively  military,  and  its  duties  obviously  were  not  essentially 
those  of  a  police  unit.  Ex-regular  Wehrmacht  officers  and  individ 
uals  who  lost  their  middle-class  status  through  land  reform  and 
the  nationalization  of  industry  were  also  absorbed  into  the  new 
police  organization.  Workers  were  not  enlisted  in  significant 
numbers  until  later. 

The  People's  Police  (Volkspolizei) ,  the  Border  Police,  the 
Alert  Police,  prison,  customs,  and  railroad  guards,  and  Govern 
ment  watchmen  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  (see  fig.  20) .  The  Volkspolizie  is  composed  of  about  100,000 
criminal  and  traffic  police;  the  Alert  Police,  in  excess  of  15,000 
officers  and  men;  the  Border  Police,  35,000  to  88,000;  and  the 
Transport  Police  (Transportpolizei),  approximately  8,500. 

The  principle  function  of  the  Alert  Police  is  to  prepare  to  put 
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down  by  force  of  arms  any  attack  on  the  state  or  public  order  with 
which  the  Volkspolizei  cannot  cope.  Distributed  throughout  the 
country  in  considerable  strength  after  the  rising  of  June  17, 
1953,  it  is  effective  in  deterring  overt  acts  of  opposition  (see  ch. 
24,  Subersive  Potentialities) .  They  have  the  additional  ability  to 
function  as  auxiliary  combat  troops  in  support  of  the  People's 
Army  ( Volksarmee) . 

The  paramilitary  Border  Police  is  organized  into  regiments, 
battalions,  and  companies.  The  29  regiments  are  in  direct  control 
of  important  or  strategic  border  areas  or  points,  As  of  1958,  16 
regiments  were  located  at  stations  along  the  East-West  border. 
Headquarters  staffs  and  local  police  commanders  were  located  in 
Perleberg,  Magdeburg,  Erfurt,  and  Dittrichshiitte  (about  30  miles 
south  of  Erfurt) .  Each  individual  regiment  maintained  a  training 
company  to  indoctrinate  recruits  before  sending  them  out  to  a 
full  duty  status  with  a  unit. 

In  1960,  police  were  recruited  through  voluntary  enlistment. 
Because  of  the  labor  shortage,  the  regime  was  hard  pressed  to  get 
volunteers,  but  certain  political  and  personal  pressures  were  effec 
tive  in  bringing  in  young  recruits  who  preferred  police  service  to 
labor  in  the  uranium  mines.  Another  recruiting  pressure  exerted 
upon  youth  by  the  regime  has  been  in  the  field  of  education.  Those 
seeking  higher  degrees  must  perform  military,  police,  or  state 
industrial  service  before  enrollment  (see  ch.  34,  The  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Nation) .  There  were  few  oldtime  Communists  in 
the  police.  Most  of  the  young  police  officers  and  men  are  considered 
as  mercenaries  in  it  for  the  good  pay  and  ample  food. 

The  task  of  the  police  is  not  only  to  maintain  public,  order  and 
safety  but  also  to  insure  the  political  stability  of  the  regime  and 
the  state.  The  methods  employed  against  suspected  criminals  or 
political  offenders  include  intimidation  blackmail,  the  activities  of 
informers  and  agents  provocateurs,  threats  of  physical  harm 
against  the  person  and  the  members  of  his  family,  and  such  tor 
ture  as  the  deprivation  of  sleep  and  the  use  of  bright  lights  against 
the  eyes. 

The  police  are  greatly  feared  by  the  average  East  German,  who 
avoids  any  contact  with  them.  The  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
the  police  and  penal  institutions  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  is  conditioned  by  memories  from  June  1953  of  Soviet  and 
East  German  justice  and  by  the  knowledge  that  the  country  is 
a  captive  nation  and  that  they  can  do  little  about  it. 

The  uprising  of  June  17, 1953,  was  the  first  practical  test  of  the 
loyalty,  training,  and  efficacy  of  the  police  system.  In  many  in 
stances,  the  police  remained  inert  and  did  nothing.  Stefan  Brant  in 
his  East  German  Rising  said,  regarding  police  reliability,  that: 
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Where  the  people's  police  appeared  in  small  and  isolated  groups,  how 
ever,  the  iron  hand  of  discipline  sometimes  gave  way  and  there  were 
notable  cases  of  mutiny  and  laying1  down  of  arms.  At  Halle  a  company 
commander  of  people's  police  from  the  Loeberf eld  Barracks  near  Erfurt 
ordered  his  men  to  drop  weapons;  he  was  arrested  and  later  executed 
by  a  Red  Army  firing  squad. 

Those  police  units  which  functioned  in  accord  with  the  regime's 
directives  did  so  with  stark  brutality  and  ruthlessness.  As  a  result 
of  this  experience  the  Volkspolizei  was  heavily  augmented  and 
drastically  overhauled.  As  of  early  1960,  it  was  considered  politi 
cally  reliable  and  operationally  efficient. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  1953  uprising,  the  regime  estab 
lished  as  a  supplementary  force  to  the  Volkspolizei  a  self-policing 
organization  for  the  factory  workers.  Designated  as  Factory 
Fighting-  Groups  (Kampfgruppen)  and  armed  with  rifles  and 
submachineguns,  this  organization  is  manned  by  approximately 
300,000  workers  trained  for  defense  against  provocations  by  "im 
perialist"  enemies.  Pressure  to  join  the  Kampfgruppen  is  exerted 
against  the  workers  by  various  means  until  a  third  notice  to  join 
is  received.  At  that  time,  if  the  worker  does  not  fall  in  line,  he 
must  explain  in  writing  to  the  local  Party  leader  why  he  does 
not.  Kampfgruppen  units  of  10  men  each  are  commanded  by  a 
leader,  usually  an  officer  of  the  Volkspolizei.  A  political  leader, 
generally  a  nominee  of  the  Party  organization  at  the  factory  is 
assigned  to  maintain  political  control  over  each  group  (see  ch. 
34,  The  Armed  Forces  and  the  Nation). 

The  Ministry  of  State  Security  (Staatssicherheitsdienst— SSD) 
was  organized  in  1950  as  a  copy  of  the  Soviet  MVD.  The  State 
Security  Police  are  plainclothes  political  policemen  who  operate 
secretly  to  maintain  constant  surveillance  over  the  civilian  popula 
tion,  including  members  of  the  Party  and  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  SSD  agents  and  informers  reach  down  into  the  smallest 
army  unit  or  civilian  community.  Its  agents  operate  covertly  in 
West  Germany  with  the  task  of  subversion  (see  ch.  24,  Subversive 
Potentialities;  and  fig.  20). 

When  the  so-called  "New  Course"  was  introduced  after  the 
uprisings  of  June  1953,  the  security  forces  were  reduced  to  the 
status  of  a  state  secretariat  within  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Two  and  one-half  years  later,  after  the  security  forces  had  been 
brought  under  closer  Party  control,  ministerial  status  was  re 
stored,  but  the  security  forces  have  not  resumed  their  earlier 
uncontrolled  and  semi-independent  police-state  operations.  Though 
not  subordinate  to  judicial  authority  or  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
this  ministry  is  strictly  an  instrument  of  the  SED  and  of  Party 
leader  Walter  Ulbricht.  The  Ministry  has  its  seat  in  Berlin- 
Lichtenberg  and  maintains  Bezirk  administrations  in  all  Bezirk 


capitals  and  in  East  Berlin  and  Kreis  subdivisions.  The  SSD  has 
an  estimated  strength  of  13,000,  including  1,450  employees  of  the 
Ministry  itself.  In  addition,  an  Alert  regiment  of  2,500  is  attached 
to  the  SSD  headquarters. 

The  fear  of  the  security  police  is  conditioned  by  the  people's 
experience  with  Hitler's  Gestapo  and  the  reputation  of  the  Soviet 
secret  police.  Knowing  that  the  ever-present  threat  of  sudden 
arrest  and  imprisonment  on  the  slight  pretext  under  the  authority 
of  article  6  of  the  Constitution  is  a  constant  peril,  the  people  live 
in  a  climate  of  fear.  The  presence  of  informers  and  agents  provo 
cateurs  of  the  security  police  is  suspected  within  organizations  at 
all  levels,  from  the  neighborhood  club  meeting  to  the  state* 
operated  housing  projects.  The  public's  awareness  of  this  situation 
and  their  inability  to  do  anything  about  it,  except  to  resort  to  flight 
to  West  Germany,  have  made  the  average  East  German  cautious 
and  careful  in  his  private  expression  and  public  actions. 

The  recruitment  of  informers  is  based  upon  pressure  methods, 
which  border  upon  blackmail  of  the  selected  person.  So  strong  is 
this  pressure  that  any  person  refusing  to  serve  as  an  informer  may 
expect  to  be  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state  and,  hence,  to  be  liable 
to  penal  prosecution.  Many  propositions  made  to  prospective  in 
formers  are  so  cleverly  stated  that  the  designee  actually  believes 
that  he  will  be  doing  his  victim  a  favor  in  the  interests  of  the 
state. 

Penal  System 

The  regime  has  utilized  the  penal  installations  established  be 
fore  and  during  Nazi  rule.  Many  concentration  camps  in  the  East 
ern  Zone  were  continued  as  active  prisons  by  the  Soviet  and  East 
German  administrations.  Guards  and  watchmen  were  primarily 
members  of  the  police  unit  assigned  to  guard  the  installation  and 
not  members  of  the  community.  The  constant  shift  of  police  units 
has  prohibited  the  identification  of  the  guards  with  the  local  area. 

Prison  operation  is  centralized  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  Close  coordination  is  maintained  with 
the  Volkspolizei  and  the  State  Security  Police.  Within  the  prison 
system  there  are  15  districts,  containing  a  total  of  41  penal  institu 
tions,  of  which  21  are  regular  prisons,  11  are  work  camps,  4  are 
prison  hospitals,  8  are  youth  institutions,  and  2  are  state  security 
prisons  at  Berlin  and  Dresden  for  political  prisoners  (see  ch.  14, 
Forced  Labor.) 

The  penal  system  is  a  combination  of  Soviet  and  Western  ideas 
on  punishment  and  criminal  and  political  rehabilitation.  Prison 
installations  have  the  reputation  of  being  operated  with  slight 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  The  discipline  is  severe, 
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and  guards  have  little  compassion  for  the  human  rights  of  those 
in  their  charge.  Prisoners  are  exploited  in  state  labor  or  scientific 
projects.  Little  effort  is  expended  in  their  rehabilitation,  other 
than  political. 

Under  the  Penal  Code  crimes  leading  to  imprisonment  are 
categorized  into  three  general  groups :  Political  crimes  against  the 
state;  economic  crimes,  sabotage,  and  so  forth;  and  others,  in 
cluding  crimes  specified  in  the  Penal  Law  of  1871.  Under  the 
title  of  penal  servitude,  political  offenders  against  the  regime  are 
required  to  serve  sentences  up  to  life  for  various  political  derelic 
tions  under  the  provisions  of  article  6.  This  article  gives  the  regime 
the  widest  latitude  for  political  charges  based  upon  generalities 
or  denouncement  by  fellow  Party  members  or  neighbors.  The 
regime  employs  professionally  trained  or  intellectual-type  prisoners 
on  projects  which  will  utilize  their  skills  to  the  maximum.  Trained 
chemists,  for  example,  are  used  in  chemical  projects  and  not  as 
day  laborers  or  unskilled  clerical  workers. 

As  of  1959,  there  were  approximately  10,000  political  prisoners 
in  prisons  or  work  camps.  Many  were  sentenced  under  article  6 
of  the  Constitution.  Others  have  been  incarcerated  since  1950 
after  having  been  sentenced  by  the  Soviet  military  administration 
tribunals. 

East  Germans  in  penal  servitude  for  so-called  political  crimes 
receive  the  poorest  treatment.  Many  suffer  from  malnutrition, 
poor  living  quarters,  and  lack  of  or  insufficient  medical  care.  These 
prisoners  are  sentenced  for  an  average  term  of  S1/^  years.  In  1959 
there  were  269  persons  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  political 
crimes  against  the  state  (see  ch.  14,  Forced  Labor). 

Penal  methods  are  employed  against  the  juvenile  or  young 
offender  ostensibly  to  reeducate  him  in  Communist  ideology  and 
to  make  him  a  valuable  member  of  the  collective  society.  In  recent 
years,  the  attitude  of  the  regime  has  changed  from  tolerance  of 
mistakes  to  a  strict  policy  against  juvenile  interest  in  Western 
music,  teenage  idols,  and  even  the  wearing  of  Western  garb. 

The  treatment  of  convicts  is  predicated  upon  a  total  exploitation 
of  their  labor  possibilities  for  the  state.  The  only  attempt  at 
rehabilitation  is  from  the  political  point  of  view.  All  convicts,  but 
especially  those  serving  penal  servitude  for  political  crimes,  are 
indoctrinated  heavily  in  Communist  ideology.  A  highly  specialized 
institution  of  the  regime  used  for  imprisonment  of  political  pris 
oners  is  the  Wismut  AG  uranium  mine  at  Aue.  This  camp  is 
notorious  for  its  hard  life  and  dangerous  working  conditions.  So 
many  prisoners  have  escaped  or  tried  to  that  the  camp  is  guarded 
by  a  specially  trained  unit  of  the  police  force  (see  ch.  14,  Forced 
Labor) . 
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Other  types  of  prison  labor  are  found  in  steel  plants  at  Kalbe 
on  the  Saale  and  at  Fiirstenberg/Oder.  Offenders  with  long 
sentences  are  placed  in  the  labor  apparatus  so  that  they  may  be 
engaged  in  permanent  work  of  long  duration.  Those  who  are  facing 
short  sentences  are  detailed  to  high-priority  work  projects,  espe 
cially  those  requiring  heavy  labor. 

Incidence  of  Crime 

Common  crime  has  followed  a  similar  pattern  in  both  West 
and  East  Germany  since  the  war.  From  a  high  level  during  the 
immediate  postwar  period,  crime  rate  dropped  to  a  low  point  in 
1956  and  has  since  risen  slightly.  Crime  rates  are  lower  in  East 
than  in  West  Germany,  primarily  because  the  police  are  much 
more  numerous  and  the  individual  fears  the  ruthlessness  of  the 
secret  police  and  the  courts. 

The  broad  definition  of  crimes  against  the  state,  which  include 
as  economic  sabotage  the  underfulfillment  of  economic  plans  and 
the  destruction  of  state  or  cooperative  property  through  careless 
ness,  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  criminal  cases.  Also,  article 
6  of  the  Constitution  includes  as  a  punishable  crime  against  the 
state  the  boycotting  of  "democratic  institutions"  and  the  dissemi 
nation  of  "militaristic  propaganda."  The  vagueness  of  these  terms 
permits  the  state  to  proceed  against  any  individual  considered  in 
sufficiently  active  in  the  state's  interests  or  considered  a  "class 
enemy." 
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CHAPTER  23 
FOREIGN  POLICIES 

Only  gradually  in  the  development  of  two  separate  German 
states  since  World  War  II  have  the  respective  governments  ac 
quired  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  their  own  foreign  policies. 
Although  both  the  West  and  the  East  German  republics  emerged 
as  duly  constituted  governments  in  1949,  control  over  foreign 
relations  was  retained  along  with  defense  policy  by  the  occupa 
tion  authorities  and  restored  to  the  two  governments  in  several 
stages  extending  over  a  period  of  6  years.  This  process  of 
restoration  of  sovereignty  took  very  different  forms  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Elbe,  but  resulted  by  1960  in  the  firm  integration  of 
both  German  republics  into  the  two  different  blocs,  alliances  which 
formed  the  principal  dimension  of  foreign  policy  in  both  cases. 

West  Germany's  historical  inheritance  regarding  foreign  policy 
is  essentially  that  associated  with  greater  Germany  from  the 
Bismarck  era  through  the  Third  Reich.  Despite  boundary  changes, 
the  conditioning  of  defeat  in  the  war,  and  the  emergence  of  a 
Western  orientation  out  of  the  occupation  period,  the  West 
German  people  possess  a  sense  of  historical  continuity  with  the 
international  position  of  Germany  in  the  past. 

East  Germany  is  different  in  this  respect,  at  least  from  the  offi 
cial  point  of  view.  The  Communist  authorities  regard  the  Soviet 
transformation  of  East  Germany  as  a  radical  break  with  the 
German  bourgeois  past  and  as  an  expunging  of  any  share  in  the 
shame  of  the  Nazi  era.  They  see  their  regime  as  a  continuation  of 
a  tradition  that  belonged  formerly  to  the  German  Communist 
minority  and  which  consisted  mainly  of  subservience  to  Soviet 
foreign  policy  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  ch.  21,  Political 
Dynamics) . 

As  of  early  1960,  the  two  German  states  had  with  varying  de 
grees  of  free  choice  anchored  themselves  ever  more  firmly  in  the 
two  principal  opposing  camps  of  the  cold  war.  Both  had  in  effect 
disregarded  any  great  power  ambitions  in  favor  of  loyal  member 
ship  in  their  respective  alliances.  Their  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  flowed  chiefly  from  the  basic  commitment  that  they 
had  made  or,  in  the  case  of  East  Germany,  had  imposed  upon  them. 
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Each  government  devoted  its  efforts  to  the  improvement  of 
internal  conditions,  hoping  thereby  to  strengthen  its  international 
position  and  to  overwhelm  the  other  on  the  issue  of  reunification. 

The  close  alliance  of  the  two  Germanies  with  their  respective 
power  blocs  limits  their  freedom  of  action  in  foreign  policy.  Under 
Adenauer,  West  Germany  tried  particularly  after  1956  to  play  an 
increasingly  significant  role  in  the  West  alliance.  Adenauer's  in 
fluence  abroad  rested  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  economic  strength 
of  West  Germany,  which  gave  it  a  powerful  voice  in  such 
supranational  bodies  as  the  common  market,  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  and  the  European  Economic  Community.  The  military 
position  of  Germany  as  the  strongest  land  power  in  Western 
Europe — a  position  assured  as  long  as  French  forces  were  diverted 
to  Algeria — increased  West  Germany's  political  importance  to  its 
allies.  Still,  Adenauer  was  cautious  and  conservative  in  his  use 
of  Germany's  power  because  of  the  strong  suspicions  among  many 
political  groups  in  the  West  that  German  nationalism  might  again 
try  to  break  the  restraints  placed  on  it  by  its  alliances  and  to 
dominate  Europe. 

As  of  early  1960,  West  Germany's  principal  foreign  policy  goals 
were:  Integration  into  the  Western  European  community  of  na 
tions,  in  order  to  avoid  political  isolation  in  the  face  of  danger  from 
the  East  and  to  maintain  curbs  on  latent  nationalistic  forces 
within  West  Germany ;  development  of  foreign  economic  relations 
to  undergird  the  economy  and  its  current  prosperity  (this  was 
limited  by  political  commitments  of  prior  importance)  ;  mainte 
nance  of  strong  ties  with  the  NATO  alliance  and,  especially,  with 
the  United  States,  in  the  face  of  Soviet  military  superiority ;  and 
unyielding  opposition  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  out  of  the 
conviction  that  any  concession  for  the  sake  of  reunification — a 
long-term  ideal  rather  than  a  practical  immediate  objective  at  this 
time — would  endanger  West  Germany's  independence. 

East  Germany's  importance  within  the  Eastern  bloc  also  in 
creased  after  1956.  The  country's  economic  potential  made  it  a 
vital  member  of  the  economically  interrelated  Soviet  sphere.  Its 
ability  to  use  the  German  trademark,  particularly  in  trade  rela 
tions  with  Africa  and  Asia,  where  German-made  products  have 
long  enjoyed  esteem,  made  it  an  instrument  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  development  of  friendly  relations  between  the  Soviet  sphere 
and  the  neutral  parts  of  the  world.  The  East  German  Government 
was  also  one  of  the  more  obedient  satellites;  it  resolutely  put 
down  such  deviations  as  led  to  eruptions  in  Hungary  and  Poland. 
This  made  it  a  reliable  agent  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  both  as  an 
irritant  to  the  Western  outpost  in  Berlin  and  as  a  potential  base 
for  the  capture  of  the  rest  of  Germany.  Hence  the  heavy  emphasis 
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placed  by  Walter  Ulbricht  and  Otto  Grotewohl  upon  diplomatic 
recognition.  International  acceptance  would  mean  to  the  Commu 
nist  leadership  that  it  had  won  permanent  status  and  an  equal 
voice  in  determining'  Germany's  future. 

The  division  of  Germany,  agreed  to  by  the  victorious  Allies  in 
recognition  of  political  realties  prevailing  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  became  an  inflamed  international  issue  as  the  growing 
split  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  Allies  made  it 
obvious  that  the  division  would  be  more  or  less  permanent.  There 
was  a  general  recognition — by  all  statesmen  on  both  sides,  at 
least  in  their  public  pronouncements — that  the  division  was  un 
natural  and  unhealthy.  But  although  policy  objectives  and  popular 
sentiment  necessitated  continuing  lipservice  to  the  desirability  of 
reunification,  the  mere  existence  of  the  split  led  to  a  hardening  of 
the  boundary  between  East  and  West.  Both  sides — West  Germany 
with  its  allies  against  East  Germany  with  the  Soviet  bloc — clung 
tenaciously  to  mutually  incompatible  terms  for  reunification,  to 
such  an  extent  that  none  of  the  many  solutions  advanced  came 
even  close  to  mediating  the  two  positions.  The  issue  became  chronic 
rather  than  acute,  inflamed  rather  than  volatile.  At  the  same  time, 
though  much  of  the  discussion  of  the  issue  seemed  unreal  by 
reason  of  its  distance  from  a  practical  solution,  so  much  of  the 
foreign  political  concern  of  both  sides  was  devoted  to  reunifica 
tion  that  it  was  an  essential  aspect  of  German  foreign  policy. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

As  the  leading  statesman  of  Prussia,  Otto  von  Bismarck  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  forging  a  united  German  Reich  in  which 
Prussia  was  the  dominant  element.  He  followed  a  forceful  foreign 
policy  utilizing  Prussia's  military  strength  in  three  wars — against 
Denmark,  Austria,  and  France — to  gain  Prussia's  hegemony  in 
a  unified  Germany.  After  unification  was  achieved  in  1871,  Bis 
marck  continued  to  direct  the  afl:  airs  of  the  new  state  for  almost 
20  years.  His  foreign  policy  was  aimed  at  gaining  for  Germany  a 
secure  place  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

In  pursuing  these  aims,  Bismarck  was  confronted  by  challenging 
conditions.  Germany's  location  athwart  the  northern  European 
plain  denied  it  any  natural  boundaries  in  the  east  and  west.  Its 
exposed  position  and  the  fact  that  many  Germans  remained  out 
side  its  boundaries — particularly  in  Austria  and  in  the  frontier 
provinces  of  France,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland — were  used  by 
pan-Germans  and  nationalists  to  demand  Germany's  expansion, 
opposed  by  Bismarck.  Bismarck  had  at  his  command  a  politically 
and  militarily  strong  state  with  a  great  economic  potential.  But 
the  new  state  entered  the  arena  of  major  powers  too  late  to  under- 
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take  an  ambitious  colonizing-  policy,  which  would  have  given  it 
needed  raw  materials  and  markets. 

Bismarck  followed  a  basically  conservative  foreign  policy  after 
1871,  depending  essentially  on  a  system  of  alliances  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  in  Europe  and  thus  make  secure  Germany's 
frontiers.  He  relied  on  a  strong  armed  force  to  preserve  Germany's 
position  and  to  support  its  diplomatic  maneuvering.  Through  his 
diplomatic  successes  and  his  careful  selection  and  training  of 
foreign  service  personnel,  he  was  able  to  build  a  Foreign  Office 
which  gained  international  respect.  He  appeased  the  imperial 
ambitions  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  by  colonial  undertakings,  especially 
in  Africa,  but  he  attempted  to  avoid  open  conflict  with  the  other 
major  European  powers. 

Bismarck's  handling  of  German  foreign  affairs  was  so  skillful 
and  effective  that  he  is  still  regarded  as  modern  Germany's  only 
real  master  of  statecraft.  His  departure  in  1890  left  a  vacuum  in 
German  political  leadership  which  the  Kaiser  was  incapable  of 
filling.  This  situation  loosed  agressive  forces  heretofore  bottled  up ; 
pan-Germanists  agitated  for  the  ill-defined  glories  of  expansion, 
particularly  eastward ;  the  Navy  under  Admiral  Tirpitz  gave  full 
play  to  its  ambitions  for  at  least  parity  with  the  British  Navy; 
the  Kaiser's  vanity  and  ambition  led  him  and  Germany  to  assume 
a  posture  offensive  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Germany  did  not  bear 
sole  responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  but  its 
diplomatic  maneuverings  after  1890  contributed  significantly  to 
the  poisoning  of  the  European  atmosphere  (see  ch.  2,  Historical 
Setting) . 

The  defeat  of  Germany  in  World  War  I  ushered  in  a  period  in 
which  German  policy,  quite  apart  from  the  generally  peaceful  and 
responsible  intentions  of  the  Weimar  leadership,  could  be  little 
else  than  conciliatory.  In  trying  to  regain  respectability  in  the 
community  of  nations,  Germany  sought  help  wherever  it  might  be 
forthcoming.  While  such  statesmen  as  Rathenau,  Stresemann, 
and  Bnining  pursued  a  policy  of  fulfillment  of  Allied  reparations 
demands,  other  forces — some  semiofficial  like  Maltzan  in  the 
Foreign  Office  and  Seeckt  in  the  army,  others  consisting  of  business 
interests  and  intellectual  circles — were  free  to  advocate  and,  to 
some  degree,  implement  rapprochement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  pacts  of  Locarno  and  Rapallo,  agreements  with  West  and 
East  respectively,  have  sometimes  been  taken  as  polar  symbols 
of  Weimar  foreign  policy.  But  such  a  scheme  probably  implies 
more  independence  of  decision  than  Weimar  Germany  ever  really 
had;  in  a  situation  not  unlike  that  which  followed  World  War  II, 
German  foreign  policy  was  essentially  composed  of  reactions  to 
the  initiative  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  more  powerful 
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foreign  states.  All  foreign  policy  bore  the  aspect  of  a  preliminary 
effort  to  regain  the  acknowledged  international  equality  and 
respectability  that  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  independent  policy. 
This  opportunity  never  offered  itself  to  the  Weimar  leaders. 

The  efforts  of  the  Weimar  leaders  were  made  against  a  back 
ground  of  domestic  ferment  which  exploded  in  the  Nazi  revolu 
tion  of  the  early  1930's.  The  punitive  nature  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  especially  as  it  was  interpreted  by  the  French,  galled  the 
Germans  and  made  them  susceptible  to  the  jingoism  of  such 
extremist  groups  as  the  Nazis.  Nationalists  capitalized  on  the  dip 
lomatic  setbacks  experienced  by  Weimar  diplomats  at  Versailles 
and  in  the  League  of  Nations  in  their  appeal  to  German  chauvinism 
and  in  some  cases  to  legitimate  national  pride. 

As  Hans  J.  Morgenthau  has  observed,  "Bismarck  wanted  to 
establish  Germany's  preponderance  in  central  Europe;  William 
II,  in  all  of  Europe;  Hitler,  in  the  whole  world/'  Within  3  years, 
Hitler  was  prepared  for  a  foreign  policy  offensive.  His  aims  went 
far  beyond  the  redress  of  grievances  stemming  from  Versailles; 
they  recognized  neither  moral  nor  geographic  limitations  on  the 
expansion  of  German  power.  As  soon  as  the  internal  situation 
seemed  secure,  he  embarked  on  a  career  of  expansion  and  provoca 
tion  which  mounted  until  1939  when  he  deliberately  unleashed 
general  war. 

In  1936,  he  had  already  denounced  the  Locarno  Pact  and  remili 
tarized  the  Rhineland  in  defiance  of  the  Western  Powers.  Late  in 
the  same  year  Hitler's  Foreign  Minister,  von  Kibbentrop,  concluded 
the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  with  Japan,  to  which  Mussolini  adhered 
late  in  1937.  In  1938,  Hitler  occupied  Austria  and  concluded  the 
Anschluss  which  united  the  two  countries;  this  was  specifically 
prohibited  by  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  was  also  the  year  of  Munich  and  appeasement  resulting  in 
annexation  of  the  Sudetenland  from  Czechoslovakia.  But  this  too 
was  only  a  prelude  to  the  occupation  of  western  Czechoslovakia, 
which  followed  the  next  year  to  complete  Hitler's  acquisitions  by 
nonmilitary  means  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

When  general  war  was  started  by  the  German  invasion  of 
Poland,  for  which  the  way  had  been  cleared  by  the  Molotov- 
Ribbentrop  Pact  of  August  1939,  establishing  a  temporary  period 
of  nonaggression  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  ]Jnion,  Hitler 
proceeded  to  overrun  Europe  in  a  series  of  lightning  victories.  By 
the  spring  of  1941  British  forces  had  been  driven  back  to  the 
Egyptian  border  by  Rommel's  Afrika  Korps,  and  Hitler's  military 
advisers  were  convinced  that  a  knockout  blow  could  be  delivered 
against  the  British  position  in  the  Middle  East.  But  Hitler  was 
bent  upon  attacking  the  Soviet  Union,  partly  to  get  needed  re^ 
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sources  and  new  materials,  partly  to  achieve  the  goal  of  Leben- 
sraum  (living  space) ,  and  partly  in  response  to  the  Nazi  fear  and 
hatred  of  communism  and  the  Slavs.  Germany  conquered  an  im 
mense  range  of  territory  in  the  east  but  failed  to  take  Leningrad, 
Moscow,  or  Stalingrad,  the  three  decisive  points  on  the  eastern 
front. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  and  the  breath 
ing  space  given  Englind  by  the  receding  threat  of  invasion,  the 
German  defeat  at  Stalingrad  early  in  1943  became  the  turning 
point  of  the  war.  The  debacle  that  followed  in  1945,  intensified  by 
the  Nazis'  suicidal  determination  to  take  Germany  with  them  into 
oblivion,  deposited  German  sovereignty,  in  foreign  relations  as  in 
domestic  matters,  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

The  Nazi  totalitarian  system  had  permitted  no  opposition  voices 
to  dispute  official  foreign  policy;  still,  the  resistance  movement  as 
well  as  the  inert  populace  contained  both  pro- Western  and  pro- 
Eastern  sentiment  as  the  war  ended.  The  subsequent  division  of 
Germany  left  much  of  this  sentiment  in  latent  form:  the  Eastern 
regime  has  never  allowed  pro-Western  voices  to  be  heard;  and 
West  Germany  has  thus  far  been  dominated  by  a  Western  orienta 
tion  combined  with  economic  and  foreign  policy  successes  which 
have  afforded  dissident  opinion  little  opportunity  to  gain  ground, 

WEST  GERMANY 
The  Formation  of  Foreign  Policy 

The  basic  framework  of  West  German  foreign  relations  was 
established  between  April  and  September  of  1949.  Immediately 
after  the  signing  of  the  NATO  treaty  in  April,  the  Western  Allies 
agreed  to  merge  their  occupation  zones  and  to  establish  the  West 
German  Eepublic.  Almost  simultaneously  the  European  Defense 
Community  Treaty  proposing  Germany  as  a  rearmed  member  was 
announced  in  Paris.  By  midsummer  this  policy  was  being  urged 
publicly  by  the  new  civilian  High  Commissioner  in  Germany,  John 
J.  McCloy,  and  by  the  new  NATO  Supreme  Commander,  General 
Eisenhower.  Thus,  when  the  West  German  Republic  took  shape  in 
the  fall  of  1949  under  Chancellor  Adenauer,  who  advocated  Ger 
many's  integration  into  a  European  community,  Western  policy 
had  solidified  into  a  commitment  to  the  rearmament  of  Germany 
within  a  supranational  European  union.  This  implied  not  only  the 
rejection  of  the  demilitarization  plank  of  the  occupation  platform 
but  also,  more  importantly,  the  forging  of  firm  bonds  between 
Germany  and  its  former  Western  enemies. 

Although  the  West  German  Government  wholeheartedly  en 
dorsed  the  policy,  it  had  under  the  Occupation  Statute,  obtained 
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jurisdiction  only  over  domestic  affairs.  The  Basic  Law  provided 
for  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  appropriate  supranational  bodies 
but  contained  as  yet  no  authorization  for  the  independent  conduct 
of  foreign  relations. 

The  next  step  was  taken  in  1950  when  West  Germany  was  em 
powered  to  establish  consular  offices  abroad;  in  July  1951,  the 
United  States  placed  its  relations  with  Germany  on  a  formal  diplo 
matic  basis  with  the  exchange  of  ambassadors.  By  this  time  Ger 
many  had  joined  the  narrower  six-nation  Coal  and  Steel  Commu 
nity,  with  Chancellor  Adenauer  signing  the  treaty  in  his  role  as 
foreign  minister  and  had  become  a  full  member  of  the  Council  of 
Europe. 

The  final  step  was  intended  to  be  the  Convention  on  Relations 
between  the  Three  Powers  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
signed  at  Bonn  in  May  1952,  The  signatories,  in  restoring  German 
sovereignty,  spelled  out  "their  common  aim  for  a  unified  Germany 
integrated  within  the  European  Community."  In  Paris  the  next 
day  they  added  the  treaty  establishing  the  European  Defense 
Community  (EDC)  and  the  Protocol  to  the  NATO  Treaty,  both  of 
which  foresaw  German  membership.  West  Germany  was  nearing 
a  position  of  independence  in  foreign  policy,  restrained  by  volun 
tary  commitments  to  military  and  economic  collaboration  with  the 
Western  Allies  but  not  by  powers  reserved  to  the  occupation 
powers.  But  the  French  Assembly  voted  down  the  EDC  Treaty 
in  August  1954. 

Nevertheless,  the  Allies  quickly  reached  an  agreement  providing 
for  the  accession  of  West  Germany  to  NATO.  The  ratification  of 
these  agreements  in  April  1955  had  the  effect  of  recognizing  the 
major  role  which  Adenauer's  Germany  was  already  playing  de 
facto  in  European  policies.  While  the  newly  independent  West 
German  voice  was  still  being  raised  in  support  of  a  foreign  policy 
initially  determined  by  the  Allies  and  inherited  from  them  by  the 
West  German  Government,  increasing  weight  was  attached  be 
tween  1955  and  1960  to  the  West  German  voice  in  Western  coun 
cils. 

Both  the  development  of  institutional  forms  for  the  conduct  of 
West  German  foreign  policy  and  the  crystallization  of  public 
opinion  on  major  issues  have  been  conditioned  by  the  constant 
threat  of  the  Soviet  power  poised  across  the  Elbe,  by  the  steady 
intensification  of  the  division  of  the  country  between  West  and 
East,  and  by  the  consequently  narrow  range  of  choice  confronting 
the  country.  The  building  of  machinery  for  diplomatic  relations 
has  corresponded  to  the  steps  of  gradual  relinquishment  of  control 
by  the  occupation  powers.  Public  opinion  has  largely  followed  the 
lead  of  outstanding  personalities  who  rose  to  the  top  in  political 
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party  operations  well  in  advance  of  the  need  for  a  formulated  West 
German  foreign  policy.  This  early  arrival  of  the  leaders,  notably 
Adenauer  (at  the  head  of  the  Christian  Democratic  Union — CDU) , 
led  to  the  shaping  of  a  firm  foreign  policy  without  the  usual  play 
of  public  opinion.  By  the  time  an  independent  foreign  policy  be 
came  possible,  public  debate  on  its  direction  and  orientation  had 
been  largely  forestalled  by  the  impetus  of  Adenauer's  convictions 
and  the  instrinsically  limited  array  of  alternatives. 

Institutions 

The  forerunner  of  West  Germany's  future  foreign  ministry  was 
established  in  early  1947  in  the  American  Zone.  It  was  an  office  set 
up  as  an  adjunct  of  the  zonal  Landerrat  (Council  of  States)  to 
prepare  the  way  for  resumption  of  German  consular  and  diplomatic 
relations  abroad.  Its  principal  achievements  were  the  beginning 
of  efforts  to  collect  the  archives  of  the  old  Foreign  Office  and  the 
study  of  problems  which  were  likely  to  confront  the  next  sovereign 
German  authority. 

The  Basic  Law  included  references  to  foreign  policy,  but  that 
realm  of  sovereignty  was  temporarily  denied  to  the  new  West 
German  Government  under  the  terms  of  the  Occupation  Statute. 
Only  in  November  1949  did  the  so-called  "Petersburg  Protocol," 
an  agreement  between  the  West  German  Government  and  the  High 
Commission,  extend  the  Government's  authority  to  maintain 
commercial  and  consular  relations  with  other  countries,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  High  Commission.  Preparations  for  handling 
this  new  task  centered  in  a  special  office  within  the  Kanzleramt 
with  Wilhelm  Haas,  later  to  become  ambassador  in  Moscow,  super 
vising  the  administrative  problems  of  establishing  a  foreign  serv 
ice.  At  the  same  time,  other  officials,  notably  Adenauer's  lieutenant, 
Herbert  Blankenhorn,  were  treating  substantive  matters  of  foreign 
policy  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Chancellor. 

The  problems  of  staffing  were  almost  insurmountable  at  first. 
In  the  absence  of  qualified  professional  diplomats,  newcomers  had 
to  be  sent  to  some  of  the  consular  posts,  and  it  often  entailed  long 
delay  just  to  find  personnel  for  positions  already  existing.  Staffing 
at  the  lower  levels  was  somewhat  easier,  owing  to  an  abundance  of 
candidates  fresh  from  the  universities.  To  provide  new  personnel 
with  at  least  a  rudimentary  period  of  training,  the  Foreign  Service 
Academy  was  founded  at  Speyer,  though  it  could  not  deal  ade 
quately  with  the  large  number  of  trainees. 

In  July  1950,  the  Secretariat  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  established 
in  the  Chancellor's  office  to  amalgamate  the  scattered  foreign 
policy  functions  under  the  leadership  of  State  Secretary  Walter 
Hallstein. 
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West  Germany  was  already  involved  with  numerous  interna 
tional  relationships,  particularly  the  negotiations  relating  to  the 
European  community ;  and  the  country's  central  and  growing  role 
in  these  deliberations  was  giving  the  Government  increasing  lever 
age  in  dealing  with  its  new  allies. 

An  organizational  problem  had  already  arisen,  however,  in  the 
form  of  overlapping  responsibilities  among  the  ministries  in  the 
foreign  field.  The  Secretariat  was  struggling  with  the  Minister 
for  Economics,  who  had  a  headstart  in  acquiring  personnel  and 
in  determining  foreign  economic  policy.  It  also  had  an  unclear  re 
lationship  to  the  separate  Ministry  for  Marshall  Plan  affairs,  a 
difficulty  that  was  not  resolved  until  1957.  Finally,  relations  with 
East  Germany  were  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  for  All- 
German  Affairs,  a  situation  that  further  limited  the  Secretariat's 
responsibility  in  external  matters.  As  of  early  1960  these 
organizational  peculiarities  had  not  been  completely  resolved, 
although  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Heinrich  von  Brentano  was 
gradually  asserting  the  rightful  preeminence  of  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  its  area  of  responsibility. 

In  March  1951,  the  High  Commissioner's  office  granted  the  West 
German  Government  broad  authority  in  the  conduct  of  its  own 
foreign  relations.  The  Chancellor  then  assumed  the  new  post  of 
Foreign  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  held  it  until  1955,  when 
he  turned  the  post  over  to  Brentano.  In  the  ensuing  5  years,  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  increased  its  staff  from  800  to  4,500. 

Adenauer's  keen  personal  concern  with  foreign  policy  tended  to 
short  circuit  certain  aspects  of  policy  formation.  A  successor  lack 
ing  Adenauer's  domineering  personality  might  bring  about  shifts 
in  the  distribution  of  responsibility,  but  it  was  plain  in  1960  that 
for  the  duraton  of  the  Chancellor's  tenure  foreign  policy  would 
doubtless  remain  largely  a  personal  vehicle.  The  President  had 
only  ceremonial  and  informal  restraining  functions  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  Cabinet  was  intended  as  a  deliberative  body  for  the 
determination  of  that  policy  for  which  the  Chancellor  bears  final 
responsibility  to  the  Bundestag,  but  Adenauer  tended  to  ignore 
the  Cabinet  as  a  body  in  external  affairs,  preferring  to  rely  either 
on  his  own  insight  or  on  the  advice  of  close  associates  like  Brentano 
or  Hans  Globke  of  the  Chancellor's  Office.  He  also  set  up  smaller 
advisory  groups  such  as  the  Economic  Cabinet  and  the  Federal 
Defense  Council,  which  performed  deliberative  functions  within 
the  executive  branch.  In  foreign  policy  as  in  other  matters,  he  also 
depended  heavily  on  the  strength  of  the  CDU  and  his  own  power 
within  that  party  to  impose  his  own  policies. 

Apart  from  the  constitutional  provision  for  consultation  with 
any  Land  (state)  directly  affected  by  a  proposed  treaty,  the  only 
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check  which  federalism  imposes  on  the  executive  is  the  Bundesrat. 
The  upper  house  successfully  maintained  its  breadth  of  interest 
in  policy  on  grounds  that  much  of  it  concerns  the  Lander;  and  its 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  established  a  significant  though  cir 
cumspect  influence  on  policy  under  the  leadership  of  Karl  Arnold. 
The  Bundestag  is  the  body  to  which  the  Government  is  really 
responsible;  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  lower 
house  is  accepted  by  the  executive  as  a  useful  and  competent 
partner  in  the  determination  of  policy.  Adenauer  has  called  upon 
Bundestag  members  to  participate  in  international  deliberations, 
at  least  when  it  has  suited  his  purposes. 

The  pale  and  formal  presentation  of  the  party  positions  which 
has  passed  for  foreign  policy  debate  in  the  Bundestag  concealed 
from  the  public  eye  much  of  the  constructive  committe  work  on 
foreign  affairs.  By  reason  of  his  firm  control  over  the  majority 
party,  however,  the  best  cards  remained  in  Adenauer's  hand  in 
the  unlikely  event  of  a  major  internal  conflict  over  foreign  policy. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  Brentano  has  made  his  counsel  felt 
increasingly  in  the  determination  of  policy.  He  has  also  thoroughly 
reorganized  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs  (see  fig.  21).  The 
problems  that  remain  after  this  streamlining  are  those  to  be 
expected  of  a  relatively  new  ministry  in  a  young  government:  In 
adequate  training,  insufficient  experience  among  personnel,  the 
absence  of  interministerial  liaison  and  coordination,  and  the  lack 
of  influence  over  the  independent  Press  Office  under  Felix  von 
Eckardt.  Additional  problems  peculiar  to  the  German  situation  are: 
The  lingering  suspicion  that  too  many  officials  have  unsavory 
Nazi  political  pasts  and  the  absence  of  posts  for  observation  and 
reporting  in  Eastern  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministry  has 
developed  a  cohesiveness  and  esprit  beneficial  to  the  execution  of 
policy,  even  when  the  specter  of  bureaucratic  manipulation  of 
public  policy  is  raised. 

Foreign  Policy  Determinants 

By  1949,  the  party  positions  in  foreign  affairs  had  been  estab 
lished.  The  CDU,  led  by  Adenauer  and  supported  by  the  coalition 
parties,  had  committed  itself  to  a  Western  orientation.  It  favored 
not  only  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  Western 
Powers  but  also  the  binding  of  West  Germany  to  a  supranational 
European  community.  According  to  this  program,  West  Germany 
was  to  seek  its  interests  within  a  larger  grouping  which  would 
offer  not  only  the  chance  to  regain  its  respectability  but  also 
protection  against  irresponsible  forces  within  the  country  (see 
ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

The    Social    Democratic    Party    (Sozialdemokratische    Partei 
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Deutschlands — SPD),  on  the  other  hand,  remembering  its  failure 
to  attract  majority  sentiment  after  World  War  I  ostensibly  because 
of  its  lack  of  national  appeal,  chose  to  advocate  a  more  nationalis 
tic  approach.  Its  dynamic  and  irascible  leader,  Kurt  Schumacher, 
was  among  the  first  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  German  people,  and 
his  party  pursued  this  tack  in  giving  first  place  to  reunification 
and  equality  of  treatment  within  the  Western  alliance. 

These  two  parties  have  dominated  the  continuing  foreign  policy 
debate  in  West  Germany.  As  the  CDU  has  emphasized  Western 
integration  and  West  German  rearmament,  the  SPD  has  countered 
with  the  charge  that  such  moves  only  jeopardize  reunification. 
The  CDU  has  advocated  permanent  ties  with  France,  the  SPD  has 
balked  at  the  alleged  discrimination  against  West  Germany  built 
into  the  economic  and  political  arrangements  between  the  two 
countries.  The  CDU  espousal  of  membership  in  NATO  has  led  the 
SPD  to  emphasize  the  unequal  status  it  foresaw  for  West  German 
forces.  Basically,  nevertheless,  the  two  poles  of  West  German 
opinion  on  foreign  policy  are  not  actually  far  apart.  Both  are  con 
vinced  enemies  of  communism  and  advocates  of  democracy  and 
international  friendship;  both  are  pro- Western  in  orientation; 
both  wish  for  reunification  of  their  country.  Their  differences  are 
largely  matters  of  emphasis  and  strategy,  resulting  in  part  from 
the  fact  that  one  party  is  in  power  and  the  other  in  opposition. 

It  has  often  been  urged  within  Germany  that  the  country's 
difficult  position  calls  for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  Yet,  despite  a 
substantial  congruence  of  their  respective  aims  of  the  two  parties, 
it  has  proved  impossible  to  form  a  united  front.  Only  in  1959  and 
early  1960,  in  the  face  of  the  continuing  threat  to  Berlin,  were  the 
two  major  parties  able  to  approximate  unity  in  their  foreign 
policy  positions. 

Each  party  has  had  its  dissenting  voices.  The  most  dramatic 
resistance  of  official  policy  came  from  within  the  governing  coali 
tion,  if  not  from  within  the  CDU,  when  a  portion  of  the  FDP 
(Freie  Demokratische  Partei — Free  Democratic  Party)  revolted 
against  what  it  felt  to  be  indifference  to  reunification.  The  SPD 
has  also  had  to  deal  with  divergent  opinion  from  its  own  camp, 
mainly  that  emanating  from  its  leaders  in  Berlin — Ernst  Reuter, 
Otto  Suhr,  and  Willy  Brandt — who  have  been  more  keenly  aware 
of  the  Soviet  threat  than  their  cohorts  in  West  Germany.  The 
DGB  (Deutsche  Gewerkschaftsbund — German  Trade  Union  Fed 
eration),  nominally  independent  but  dominated  by  SPD  opinion, 
has  also  breached  the  SPD  position  in  its  frank  advocacy  of  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  other  international  arrangements. 

Numerous  other  groups  have  contributed  to  the  debate  either  in 
the  form  of  comprehensive  program  or  espousal  of  particular 
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opinions.  An  obvious  case  is  the  Communist  Party,  which  pushed 
the  Soviet  line  publicly  until  it  was  banned  in  1956  and  has  con 
tinued  to  do  so  since  then  clandestinely  under  the  control  of  the 
East  German  regime  (see  ch.  25,  Propaganda).  Another  set  of 
special  viewpoints  has  been  associated  with  the  refugees,  particu 
larly  those  expelled  from  former  German  territory.  They  have 
urged  the  pressing  of  claims  to  the  lost  territories,  but  with  de 
creasing  vigor  as  they  became  more  and  more  integrated  into  West 
German  life.  Strong  pleas  have  emanated  from  both  church  and 
scientific  circles  for  the  rejection  of  rearmament  and  especially  for 
the  refusal  to  accept  atomic  weapons. 

Since  1945  many  vigorous  discussion  groups  have  advocated 
particular  points  of  view.  Some  have  propagated  the  idea  of  a 
united  Europe.  The  Evangelical  Academies  have  affirmed  the 
responsibility  of  churches  and  churchmen  for  the  temporal  life 
of  the  community,  without,  however,  adopting  a  particular  policy; 
their  discussions  have  produced  some  of  the  more  incisive  exami 
nations  of  the  problems  of  reunification  and  rearmament  (see  ch. 
11,  Religion).  Finally,  West  Germany  has  had  an  assortment  of 
intellectual  centers,  such  as  the  Nauheimer  Kreis  (Nauheim  Cir 
cle)  led  by  Ulrich  Noack,  which  have  argued  for  a  more  nationalis 
tic  orientation  of  German  policy,  going  well  beyond  the  SPD 
position  in  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  other  objectives  in  favor 
of  reunification  and  remilitarization. 

Foreign  Relations 
The  Atlantic  Community  and  United  Europe 

Despite  significant  opposition  within  West  Germany  to  any  final 
commitment  to  the  Western  side  of  the  cold  war,  particularly  if 
it  involved  less  than  equal  treatment  for  West  Germany,  official 
policy  has  been  undeviating  in  the  pursuit  of  integration  into  a 
united  Europe  and  the  Western  defensive  alliance.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  West  Germans  had  the  least  to  lose  and  the  most 
to  gain  from  such  a  policy,  that  there  was  in  fact  no  better  way  for 
Bonn  to  find  acceptance  abroad  than  by  following  a  nonnationalis- 
tic  course.  The  opposition  voices,  mainly  from  the  SPD,  have 
contended  that  the  course  works  to  the  detriment  of  reunification 
by  widening  the  gap  between  the  two  parts  of  Germany.  But  the 
Government  has  replied  that  reunification  would  be  acceptable  only 
in  the  context  of  security  and  freedom,  obtainable  solely  through 
loyalty  to  the  Western  democracies.  The  few  vocal  nationalists 
have  proposed  that  West  Germany  could  best  retain  its  freedom 
to  maneuver  in  its  own  interest  by  pursuing  a  neutral  course  and 
bargaining  for  the  evacuation  of  East  Germany  by  Soviet  forces. 
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Adenauer's  reply  has  been  that  his  alliance  with  the  West  has 
restored  Germany's  respectability  and  given  it  significant  influence 
more  rapidly  than  a  neutral  course  would  have  done.  His  fear  that 
dissident  nationalist  extremists  within  Germany  might  someday 
upset  the  carefully  rebuilt  German  prestige  has  confirmed  him  in 
his  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  integrating  West  Germany  into  a 
supranational  European  organization. 

The  architects  of  present  foreign  policy  point  to  the  vastly  im 
proved  status  which  West  Germany  now  enjoys  as  compared  with 
Germany's  role  after  World  War  I.  Adenauer's  successes  in  inter 
national  relations  have  blunted  opposition  arguments  and 
encouraged  analogies  with  the  successes  of  Bismarck  and  his  use 
of  them  against  his  internal  foes. 

West  Germany  has  also  been  pushed  in  the  direction  it  has  taken 
by  several  external  factors  over  which  West  Germans  had  no 
control.  The  occupation,  which  began  as  an  Allied  program  to 
forestall  a  recurrence  of  Germany's  aggressive  impulse,  soon 
turned  into  a  contest  between  the  Western  Allies  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  conquered.  The  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Korea  strengthened  the  decision  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  enlist  the  military  potentials  of  West 
and  East  Germany  to  contribute  to  the  East-West  struggle  by 
changing  from  a  policy  of  demilitarization  to  remilitarization  and 
from  repressive  occupation  to  friendly  alliance. 

The  United  States  has  played  a  key  role  in  postwar  West 
German  foreign  policy,  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  occupation 
powers,  as  provider  of  badly  needed  aid  under  the  Marshall  Plan, 
and  as  leader  of  the  Western  defensive  alliance.  Relations  between 
the  two  governments  have  been  amicable.  Adenauer  has  conceived 
of  West  Germany  as  a  partner  and  allied  power  of  the  United 
States  on  the  continent.  Washington  has  reciprocated  by  consult 
ing  closely  with  Bonn  on  matters  of  mutual  concern  and  even 
making  known  its  support  when  it  could  be  of  assistance  to 
Adenauer  within  West  Germany.  Adenauer  and  Dulles  were  agreed 
in  their  convictions  and  worked  closely  with  each  other  in 
furthering  their  common  aims. 

A  very  important  factor  in  binding  West  Germany  to  the  United 
States  was  the  volume  of  economic  aid  which  contributed  heavily 
to  the  so-called  "economic  miracle"  (Wirtschaftswunder).  The 
sum  of  direct  aid  between  1948  and  1956  has  been  estimated  at 
several  billion  dollars.  And  West  German  sources  remark  that  each 
Marshall  Plan  dollar  spent  in  Germany  resulted  in  $10  to  $20  worth 
of  goods  and  services  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic  Relations) . 

Cultural  ties  have  also  contributed  to  the  closeness  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Germans  have  a  tendency,  born  per- 
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haps  of  a  need  to  bolster  their  self-esteem,  to  look  down  upon 
Americans  for  their  alleged  cultural  Inferiority.  Yet  the  popularity 
of  American  literature,  of  American  studies  programs  in  the 
universities,  and  of  the  American  Houses  suggests  that  close 
cultural  bonds  developed  in  the  postwar  period.  They  have  been 
systematically  augmented  by  various  programs  which  have  sent 
thousands  of  West  Germans  on  visits  to  the  United  States,  either 
to  study,  to  learn  new  professional  techniques,  or  simply  to 
observe. 

Bonn's  official  relations  with  England  have  been  friendly  but 
cooler  than  those  with  the  United  States.  Relations  between  the 
two  peoples  seldom  became  intimate  under  the  occupation,  and 
there  has  been  little  inclination  since  to  encourage  widespread 
exchanges  of  persons  or  cultural  activities.  Many  Britons  have 
been  less  convinced  than  Americans  of  West  Germany's  political 
dependability  and  democracy ;  others  have  been  resentful  of  West 
Germany's  rapid  recovery,  particularly  as  an  economic  competitor. 
But  the  British  Government  has  welcomed  West  Germany's  sup 
port  of  the  West  in  the  cold  war.  The  British  Labour  Party  took  a 
position  on  West  German  rearmament  similar  to  that  of  the  West 
German  SPD,  although  for  somewhat  different  reasons. 

The  chief  disagreement  between  London  and  Bonn  has  been  over 
the  integration  of  Europe.  England  has  held  itself  aloof  from  the 
movement,  feeling  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  give  precedence 
to  the  relationship  with  the  Commonwealth.  And  such  aloofness 
from  continental  affairs  has  provoked  ill  feeling  in  Bonn,  where 
Britain  is  seen  officially  as  an  essential  element  of  a  united 
Europe.  In  response  to  the  European  Economic  Community — EEC 
(Common  Market) ,  to  which  West  Germany  is  strongly  committed, 
Britain  joined  with  six  other  European  countries  in  a  less  closely 
integrated  Outer  Seven.  The  conflict  between  the  "six"  and  the 
"seven"  was  a  principal  source  of  disagreement  when  Dr.  Adenauer 
visited  London  late  in  1959  for  foreign  policy  talks. 

Another  .source  of  dissension  was  Prime  Minister  Macmillan's 
flexible  approach  to  the  negotiation  of  limited  spheres  of  disarma 
ment  in  Allied  talks  preliminary  to  the  abortive  Summit 
Conference  of  May  1960.  Chancellor  Adenauer,  in  common  with 
President  de  Gaulle  of  France,  took  a  more  rigid  position,  insisting 
upon  general,  controlled  disarmament  out  of  a  fear  that  West 
Germany  might  lose  a  measure  of  bargaining  power  in  the  event 
of  regional  disarmament  in  central  Europe.  Adenauer  also  mis 
trusted  the  British  flexibility  with  regard  to  a  German  settlement, 
since  he  felt  that  only  the  free  expression  of  the  will  of  all  Germans 
could  provide  a  basis  for  settlement. 
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Adenauer's  visit  to  London  revealed,  as  did  the  cool  reception 
accorded  President  Heuss  earlier  and  the  vigorous  British  reaction 
to  anti-Semitic  incidents  in  Germany  in  early  1960,  a  strong  strain 
of  anti-German  feeling  left  over  from  the  wartime  hostilities.  This 
liability  confronts  the  Germans  not  only  in  England  and  France 
but  also  in  most  of  the  small  countries  of  Europe,  especially  those 
occupied  by  German  forces  during  World  War  II.  Despite  amicable 
boundary  adjustments  with  the  Netherlands,  for  example,  the 
Dutch  remain  cool  toward  Germany,  as  do  the  Danes  and  Norwe 
gians. 

Another  manifestation  of  ill  will  toward  Germany  was  provoked 
by  Minister  for  Defense  Strauss's  undiplomatic  attempt  in  March 
1960  to  sound  out  Spain  on  the  question  of  locating  military  instal 
lations  on  Spanish  territory.  Remembering  the  friendliness 
between  Franco  Spain  and  Nazi  Germany,  European  opinion 
expressed  itself  in  terms  strongly  critical  of  the  West  German 
Government.  Although  West  Germany  has  come  a  long  way  since 
1945,  as  typified  by  Adenauer's  ability  to  make  his  viewpoints 
prevail  among  the  Allies,  its  officials  still  find  it  difficult  to  recognize 
the  suspicion  surrounding  them  or  the  reasons  for  it. 

A  surprising  development  has  been  the  emergence  of  an  alliance 
between  France  and  West  Germany.  This  alliance  has  emerged  on  a 
government-to-government  basis,  rather  than  on  the  foundation 
of  a  friendliness  between  the  French  and  German  peoples.  Yet  the 
seminal  ideas  for  European  union  have  stemmed  largely  from 
French  statesmen  and  have  been  endorsed  as  quickly  as  they  were 
uttered  by  the  West  German  foreign  policy  leadership. 

Friendship  with  France  has  been  a  major  plank  in  Adenauer's 
platform  as  part  of  his  attempt  to  reverse  West  Germany's  repu 
tation  as  a  belligerent  power.  Consequently,  he  has  been  concilia 
tory  on  all  points  where  French  and  West  German  interests 
threatened  to  conflict:  In  all  the  arrangements  leading  up  to  West 
Germany's  acceptance  into  NATO  and  Western  European  Union, 
in  the  details  of  the  Common  Market,  and  in  the  Saar  settlement, 
Adenauer  steadfastly  avoided  giving  offense  to  the  French.  He 
found  common  ground  with  French  Foreign  Minister  Robert 
Schuman,  who,  in  May  1950,  called  for  a  pooling  of  French  and 
West  German  coal  and  steel  production — the  germ  of  the  Euro 
pean  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  As  an  Alsatian  and  a  militant 
Catholic,  Schuman  had  greater  understanding  of  Germany  than 
most  of  his  countrymen ;  Adenauer,  a  Rhinelander  and  also  a  mili 
tant  Catholic,  oriented  more  toward  France  than  toward  Prussia, 
had  correspondingly  little  difficulty  endorsing  the  idea. 

Adenauer  was  severely  criticized  in  the  German  press  in  No 
vember  1959  for  failing  to  protest  a  statement  by  de  Gaulle 
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recognizing  the  permanence  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  but  he 
carefully  avoided  pressing  the  issue  with  the  French  leader.  De 
Gaulle  and  Adenauer  had  much  in  common  in  their  desire  to  erect 
a  European  entity  that  would  be  strong  enough  to  act  as  an 
international  force  independent  of  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  Both  expected  to  see  their  own  countries  strong 
enough  within  Europe  to  give  decisive  direction  to  that  community. 
And  both  revealed,  especially  in  the  preliminaries  of  the  summit 
meeting  planned  for  1960,  a  determination  not  to  permit  any 
weakening  of  the  Western  position  and  not  to  accept  an  easing  of 
tensions  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  require  Soviet  concessions  as  a 
basis  for  any  detente. 

West  Germany's  relations  with  the  West  as  a  whole  are  with 
the  NATO  defensive  alliance,  which  reaches  well  beyond  purely 
military  aspects ;  and  with  the  Western  European  Union,  which  is 
concerned  at  least  as  much  with  political  and  economic  considera 
tions  pointing  toward  a  United  Europe  as  with  military  concerns. 
Chancellor  Adenauer's  personal  inclination  toward  the  West  and 
toward  a  community  of  interests  with  the  Western  democracies 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  Weimar  Republic.  His 
views  on  this  point  have  not  changed.  In  1949,  when  the  overriding 
issues  of  domestic  politics  centered  upon  the  building  of  a  stable 
and  viable  economy,  Adenauer's  determination  to  establish  a  firm 
alliance  with  the  West  found  much  popular  support.  Such  support 
has  steadily  increased  because  of  the  tangible  fruits  of  success 
in  this  policy. 

The  plan  which  developed  for  the  restoration  of  West  German 
independence  within  the  Western  community  after  1949  found 
Adenauer  among  its  most  vocal  exponents.  He  agreed  that  West 
Germany's  defense  contribution  should  be  in  the  framework  of  a 
European  Defense  Community,  and  he  accepted  the  delegation  of 
some  sovereign  power  to  the  Coal  and  Steel  Authority.  He  suc 
ceeded  in  ending  the  dismantling  of  German  industry  by  accepting 
the  statute  placing  the  Ruhr  under  international  control ;  but  this 
arrangement  and  virtually  every  other  limitation  on  German 
independence  were  relinquished  by  the  Western  Allies  during  the 
development  of  supranational  organs  for  Western  Europe. 

The  Coal  and  Steel  Community  treaty  was  signed  in  April  1951 
and  approved  by  the  Bundestag  in  January  1952.  The  EDC  Treaty, 
signed  in  May  1952,  in  combination  with  the  Contractual  Agree 
ment  terminating  occupation  controls,  stipulated  that  12  German 
divisions  with  small  air  force  and  navy  components  would  become 
elements  of  the  European  military  establishment.  This  arrange^ 
ment  and  the  political  union  expected  to  follow  were  especially 
important  to  Adenauer,  for  he  feared  the  rebirth  of  German 
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militarism  as  an  Independent  force.  When  the  French  National 
Assembly  defeated  the  EDO  in  August  1954,  Adenauer  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  a  national  army  would  be  a  "great  danger  for 
Germany  and  for  Europe.  When  I  am  no  longer  on  hand  I  don't 
know  what  will  become  of  Germany  unless  we  still  manage  to 
create  Europe  in  time." 

When  the  Paris  agreements  establishing  the  Western  European 
Union  had  been  ratified  by  May  1955  by  all  countries  concerned, 
and  West  Germany  emerged  even  more  independent  than  had  been 
foreseen  under  EDC,  Adenauer  admitted : 

.  .  the  degree  of  integration  is  less  in  the  new  forms  than  would  have 
been  the  case  in  E.D.C.  and  in  the  political  community  as  originally  pro 
jected.  My  political  friends  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  regret 
this.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  West  European  Union  as  it  has  now 
been  newly  conceived  provides  sufficient  starting  points  from  which  Euro 
pean  unity  may  be  pursued  step  by  step  and  completed  finally  in  every 
field.  European  unity  still  remains  an  unalterable  aim  of  German  policy. 

The  Paris  agreements  also  provided  for  the  admission  of  West 
Germany  to  NATO.  With  the  establishment  of  the  European 
Economic  Council  in  1959,  both  the  West  German  economy  and  the 
defense  establishment  were  put  on  a  footing  of  full  partnership  in 
Western  Europe  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic  Relations ;  ch.  34, 
The  Armed  Forces) . 

The  harmony  of  West  Germany's  relations  with  its  allies  has 
been  marred  mainly  by  the  realization  that  there  are  potential 
areas  of  conflicting  interest.  It  became  clear  in  1960  that  the  West 
ern  Allies,  particularly  Great  Britain,  did  not  completely  share 
Bonn's  overriding  concern  that  any  detente  be  predicated  on  re 
unification  of  Germany.  Chancellor  Adenauer  redoubled  his  efforts 
to  restrain  his  allies  from  making  any  commitments  in  negotia 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  would  further  formalize  the 
status  quo.  Minister  for  Defense  Strauss  was  reported  in  March 
1960  to  have  speculated  that  West  Germany  might  have  to  accept 
neutralization  and  seek  its  own  solution  to  the  West-East  division, 
without  reference  to  NATO  and  the  West,  if  the  West  proved 
willing  to  accept  an  easing  of  tension  at  West  Germany's  expense. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Chancellor  sought  in  Washington  to  fix 
limits  beyond  which  negotiations  should  not  go. 

With  reference  to  the  Western  European  Union  and  the  Euro 
pean  Economic  Community,  Bonn  was  also  heard  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  supranational  commitments.  Although  Adenauer 
indicated  no  diminution  of  loyalty  to  the  concept  of  a  united 
Europe,  his  influential  Minister  for  Economics,  Ludwig  Erhart, 
expressed  in  early  1960  his  unwillingness  to  jeopardize  West  Ger 
man  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  a  common  tariff  policy.  Erhart  was 
assured  of  strong  support  in  his  position  from  the  Ruhr  industrial 
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magnates  who  long  predicated  their  acceptance  of  the  Common 
Market  on  considerations  of  national  prosperity. 

The  Non- Western  World 

Except  with  the  Soviet  Union,  West  Germany  has  excluded 
itself  from  relations  with  Eastern  Europe;  the  satellite  countries 
all  have  relations  with  East  Germany.  As  a  latecomer  on  the  post 
war  international  scene,  Bonn  has  had  comparatively  little 
opportunity  to  develop  relations  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  except  in  the  realm  of  trade  relations.  It  has,  however, 
developed  international  ties  wherever  possible  with  supranational 
organizations. 

In  September  1955,  Adenauer  visited  Moscow  and  reached  agree 
ment  on  the  assumption  of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1957, 
Yugoslavia  recognized  the  East  German  Democratic  Republic, 
and  in  reaction,  Bonn  severed  relations  with  Belgrade.  These  two 
events  summarize  West  German  relations  with  Eastern  Europe 
since  the  war,  apart  from  intimate  concern  with  East  Germany. 
West  Germany  has  commercial  arrangements  with  the  Eastern 
bloc  and  has  participated  in  some  exchange-of~persons  activities, 
but  otherwise  its  contacts  with  Eastern  Europe  are  circumscribed 
by  the  relation  with  Moscow  and  the  frequent  exchange  of  seldom 
friendly  notes  on  the  question  of  reunification. 

Bonn  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  all  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East  and  with  most  of  the  Asian 
and  African  countries,  but  the  liveliest  aspect  of  its  activity  is  in 
foreign  trade.  Private  initiative  holds  out  the  possibility  of  grow 
ing  associations  overseas :  West  German  industry  is  highly  involved 
in  the  buiding  of  plants  and  public  works  abroad,  and  it  has 
thereby  opened  the  door  to  increased  official  participation  in  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic  Rela 
tions). 

By  the  time  the  West  German  state  was  constituted,  there  no 
longer  was  any  possibility  of  attaining  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  unless  the  Soviet  veto  could  be  forestalled  by  a  quid  pro 
quo  such  as  the  simultaneous  admission  of  Communist  China.  As 
a  result,  Bonn  has  been  excluded  from  this  phase  of  international 
organization,  except  for  an  observer-representative  stationed  at 
United  Nations  headquarters.  West  Germany  does,  however,  be 
long  to  the  specialized  agencies  such  as  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  the  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO),  and  the  International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO). 

A  special  problem  for  West  German  foreign  relations  was  posed 
in  the  period  from  1951  to  1953  by  Israeli  demands  for  reparations 
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based  upon  the  sufferings  and  material  losses  of  Jews  in  Germany 
during  the  Nazi  period.  Adenauer  took  responsibility  for  fulfilling 
the  claim  for  nearly  $1  billion  worth  of  compensation  over  a  12- 
year  period.  The  undertaking  was  endangered  by  the  general 
indifference  of  the  public  to  the  obligation  and  the  lack  of  support 
within  Adenauer's  own  party.  But  the  SPD  was  also  committed 
to  honoring  the  claim,  and  it  was  through  SPD  voting  support 
that  the  final  treaty  was  passed  by  the  Bundestag.  Fewer  than 
half  of  the  coalition  deputies  voted  for  the  treaty.  The  Chancellor 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  moral  capital  that  his  government  stood 
to  gain  by  accepting  the  obligation ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  aware 
that  the  move  would  alienate  hitherto  friendly  sentiment  among 
the  Arab  countries. 

EAST  GERMANY 

Nearly  every  stage  in  the  development  of  relations  between 
West  Germany  and  the  Western  nations  called  forth  a  comparable 
grant  to  East  Germany  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  ostensible  inde 
pendence.  East  Germany  has  enjoyed  a  gradual  increase  of 
sovereign  power  relinquished  by  the  Soviet  occupation;  it  has  in 
similar  fashion  grown  in  stature  and  importance  within  the  East 
ern  bloc;  and  it  has  also  continued  to  pursue  the  foreign  policies 
initiated  for  it  by  the  occupation  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

The  essential  difference  is  that  East  Germany  had  no  choice,  for 
its  apparent  gains  in  sovereign  power  have  occurred  only  after 
effective  Soviet  control  left  no  representatives  of  alternative 
courses  to  oppose  the  official  line.  No  opposition  was  at  hand  to 
suggest  a  practicable  alternative  to  integration  into  the  Eastern 
bloc  and  the  Soviet  system  of  satellite  control.  Consequently,  the 
Soviet  authorities  were  able  to  match  the  West  step  f o!r  step  in  the 
restoration  of  sovereignty  to  its  satellite  regime  without  suffering 
the  slightest  loss  in  effective  control. 

Soviet  intervention  in  East  German  affairs  was  minimized  after 
1955  by  the  increasing  isolation  of  Soviet  troops  and  the  restora 
tion  of  all  Soviet-managed  economic  undertakings  in  East  Germany 
except  the  uranium-mining  enterprise  near  Karl-Marx-Stadt.  One 
reason  was  the  Soviet  desire  to  substantiate  its  avowals  that  East 
Germany  was  sovereign  and  therefore  entitled  to  diplomatic  rec 
ognition  as  well  as  to  a  "free  hand"  in  the  effort  to  reunify 
Germany.  The  free  hand  has  been  extensively  used,  notably  during 
1959,  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  West  Berlin  and  the  Western 
forces  in  that  city  in  an  effort  to  remove  an  outpost  of  the  West 
extremely  uncomfortable  to  the.  East  German  regime. 

The  Soviet  Control  Commission,  which  succeeded  the  Military 
Administration  when  the  German  Democratic  Republic  was 
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founded  In  1949,  lasted  until  May  1953  under  the  direction  of  Gen 
eral  Chuikov.  Then  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  Germany  was  established  under  a  civilian,  V.  S.  Sem- 
yenov,  who  was  replaced  by  Ambassador  Pushkin  a  year  later 
when  formal  diplomatic  relations  were  substituted  for  the  High 
Commission. 

The  government  had  included  from  the  outset  a  foreign  ministry, 
headed  until  1953  by  Georg  Dertinger  of  the  East  German  Chris 
tian  Democratic  Union  (CDU) .  In  1950  he  concluded  pacts  with 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  and  oversaw  the  first  stages  of  integra 
tion  of  East  Germany  into  the  Eastern  bloc.  His  successor,  Lothar 
Bolz,  an  old  Communist  who  had  been  given  the  tasks  of  organizing 
the  National  Democratic  Party,  pursued  the  same  general  line. 
Bolz  could  enjoy  the  rising  status  of  this  ministry  after  the  Soviet 
declaration  of  March  1954  granting  East  Germany  formal 
sovereignty. 

The  Soviet  Union  took  every  opportunity  to  push  for  diplomatic 
recognition  of  East  Germany,  hoping  thereby  to  enhance  the  re 
spectability  of  its  puppet  regime.  Early  in  1955,  the  Soviet  Union 
led  its  other  satellites  in  terminating  the  "state  of  war"  with  East 
Germany;  and  in  May  East  Germany  joined  the  other  Eastern 
European  states  in  the  Warsaw  Pact,  which  was  the  Soviet  answer 
to  Western  European  defensive  measures. 

Later  in  1955,  the  Soviet  Union  concluded  the  Moscow  Treaty 
with  East  Germany  and  reasserted  the  independence  of  that  coun 
try  in  foreign  policy.  Only  military  policy  remained  formally  con 
strained  by  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops,  although  the  East 
German  Government  had  gone  through  the  motions  of  accepting 
this  condition  voluntarily.  In  1956  East  Germany  was  included  in 
the  purely  military  aspects  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  half  of  the 
occupation  costs  formerly  paid  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  canceled. 
At  the  same  time,  Soviet  credits  were  granted  to  ease  the  economic 
crisis. 

The  formation  of  foreign  policy,  like  all  official  decisions  in  East 
Germany,  proceeds  from  the  apex  downward :  From  the  Communist 
Party  leadership,  through  the  governmental  apparatus,  to  the 
people.  Public  opinion  factors  are  irrelevant  to  the  immediate 
content  of  policy,  and  conflicts  in  popular  sentiment  are  relegated 
to  the  realm  of  conjecture  about  future  possibilities  (see  ch.  18, 
Attitudes  and  Reactions  of  the  People) . 

The  Mechanics  of  Foreign  Relations 

The  close  control  exercised  by  the  SED  (Sozialistische  Einheits- 
partei  Deutschland — Socialist  Unity  [Communist]  Party)  over 
policy  tends  to  reduce  the  role  of  institutions  such  as  the 
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Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  a  purely  mechanical  function.  In 
foreign  relations  as  in  other  official  spheres  the  actions  of  govern 
mental  agencies  are  traceable  directly  to  the  initiative  of  the 
Party;  and  Party  decisions  may  in  turn  be  traced  back  to  the 
politics  of  the  entire  Eastern  bloc  and  its  primary  component,  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  channels  of  communication  for  the  transmission 
of  Soviet  orders  on  foreign  policy  are  the  same  as  for  other  policy 
matters  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  In  addition,  foreign 
policy  considerations  form  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  delibera 
tions  of  Warsaw  Pact  gatherings.  The  diplomats  and  military 
representatives  involved  are  well  placed  to  act  as  transmission 
belts  for  the  integration  of  East  German  policy  into  bloc  policy. 

Essentially,  however,  the  communication  of  Soviet  wishes  pro 
ceeds  through  the  SED,  with  its  Foreign  Policy  Division  serving 
as  a  main  channel  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aif  airs.  It  is  in  this 
Party  unit  that  any  discussion  of  alternative  policies  may  occur, 
provided  that  decisions  of  the  Politburo  have  not  ruled  out  discus 
sion  at  the  outset.  Often,  however,  the  Party  unit  is  expected  to 
weigh  tactical  questions,  military  and  economic  considerations,  and 
foreign  reactions,  either  for  presentation  to  the  leadership  or  for 
elaborating  the  general  directives  of  the  Politboro,  before  passing 
the  decisions  on  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  (formally  known  as  the  Ministry 
for  External  Affairs)  was  established  in  1949  as  a  part  of  the  first 
East  German  Government.  The  interparty  agreement  on  assign 
ment  of  posts  gave  the  Ministry  to  a  bourgeois  party.  Georg 
Dertinger  of  the  East  German  CDU,  earlier  an  opponent  of  Jakob 
Kaiser  in  the  fight  to  subordinate  the  CDU  to  SED  dictation,  was 
named  Minister  and  served  until  his  dismissal  and  disgrace  in 
early  1953.  His  tractability  was  scarcely  in  doubt  to  begin  with, 
but  his  obedience  was  guaranteed  by  the  installation  of  an  old 
Communist,  Anton  Ackermann,  as  State  Secretary  and  power 
behind  the  throne. 

Although  not  a  threat  to  the  official  line,  Dertinger  was  replaced 
as  one  move  in  the  process  of  solidifying  SED  control  over  the 
Ministry.  His  successor  was  Lothar  Bolz,  formally  a  representative 
of  the  bourgeois  party  he  had  founded,  the  NDP  (National-Demo- 
kratische  Partei  Deutschlands — National  Democratic  Party),  but 
actually  a  Communist  of  long  standing  and  a  survivor  of  the  Ger 
man  Communist  emigree  group  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Acker 
mann  had  served  as  a  check  on  Dertinger — until  his  "special  Ger 
man  way  to  socialism"  had  become  too  disagreeable  to  the  regime' — 
Bolz  was  checked  by  SED  State  Secretary  Georg  Handke.  Further 
more,  to  avoid  independent  decisions  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af 
fairs,  the  collegial  principal  was  instituted,  providing  for  decisions 
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by  a  ministerial  group  consisting  of  the  Minister,  the  State  Secre 
tary,  the  heads  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Ministry,  the  leader  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  division,  and  the  chief  of  the  party  leadership  within 
the  Ministry.  After  1954  the  group  also  included  the  head  of  the 
SED  Foreign  Policy  Division,  Peter  Florin  (see  ch.  21,  Political 
Dynamics). 

Additional  changes  in  structure  and  personnel  were  made  in 
1953  and  1954.  The  Ministry  was  organized  into  three  geographical 
divisions,  concerned  with  "U.S.S.R.  and  People's  Democracies," 
"capitalistic  countries  and  international  organizations/'  and  "Ger 
man  policy."  The  first  division  has  had  few  problematical  issues  to 
deal  with,  inasmuch  as  East  bloc  relations  have  proceeded  quietly 
and  automatically.  The  second  division  has  been  busy  with  efforts 
to  strengthen  relations  with  neutral  countries  in  particular,  work 
ing  closely  with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  and  Intra-German  Trade. 
The  third  division  has  confined  itself  largely  to  observation  and 
study,  leaving  agitation  in  West  Germany  to  the  appropriate  sec 
tions  of  the  mass  organizations  under  the  direction  of  the  SED.  In 
addition,  two  functional  divisions  were  created:  One  for  consular 
affairs,  and  another  for  press  and  information. 

As  of  early  1960,  the  activity  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
was  confined  to  keeping  informed  about  events  abroad,  composing 
bulletins  for  foreign  consumption,  and  analyzing  the  foreign  po 
litical  events  of  significance  to  the  Republic.  Such  serious  under 
takings  as  infiltration  and  economic  relations  were  carried  on  by 
the  security  agencies  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  and  Intra- 
German  Trade  respectively. 

Apart  from  personnel  stationed  abroad,  the  staff  of  the  Ministry 
includes  200  to  300  persons,  most  of  them — including  all  responsi 
ble  leaders — members  of  the  SED.  The  structural  changes  of  1953 
and  1954  caused  by  a  50-percent  turnover  in  personnel  and  a  lower 
ing  of  the  average  age  of  personnel.  Nearly  half  of  the  function 
aries  are  young  graduates  of  the  official  Academy  of  Political  and 
Legal  Science  in  Babelsberg.  By  the  end  of  1960  it  is  planned  that 
a  large  contingent  of  foreign  service  personnel  will  be  trained  at 
the  new  African  Institute  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  thus  sug 
gesting  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  newly  emerging  states.  The 
political  reliability  of  foreign  service  functionaries  is  high,  par 
ticularly  since  they  are  in  positions  regarded  in  East  Germany  as 
enviable. 

Few  personalities  stand  out  enough  to  be  classed  as  diplomats  of 
stature ;  these  few  are  mainly  the  heads  of  missions  abroad.  Only 
the  Soviet  satellites  responded  to  the  announcement  of  East  Ger 
man  sovereignty  in  1954  by  establishing  formal  diplomatic  rela 
tions.  Since  then  the  regime  has  been  successful  chiefly  in  the 
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realm  of  foreign  trade,  and  in  1960  East  Germany  had  over  a 
dozen  official  trade  delegations  abroad  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Eco 
nomic  Relations) .  A  similar  number  of  representatives  of  the  East 
German  Chamber  for  Foreign  Trade  (Kammer  fur  Aussenhandel) 
has  been  admitted  to  other  countries  throughout  the  world.  A 
major  triumph  in  the  East  German  struggle  for  recognition  oc 
curred  in  October  1957  with  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela 
tions  with  Yugoslavia,  a  development  which  caused  West  Germany 
to  interrupt  relations  with  that  country. 

Foreign  Relations 

Since  1953,  when  the  prestige  of  the  regime  reached  its  lowest 
point,  the  Ulbricht  government  has  climbed  steadily  toward  a 
position  of  prominence  and  respect  in  Eastern  bloc  relations.  The 
gain  in  status  for  a  formerly  occupied  territory  may  be  attributed 
to  the  importance  of  East  Germany's  economy  to  the  rest  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  military  contribution  of  the  Volksarmee 
(People's  Army)  to  the  military  capabilities  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  and  the  potential  significance  of  East  Germany — propa- 
gandistic  at  least  as  much  as  military — as  a  salient  position  as  an 
observer  looking  out  upon  the  West.  Its  growing  initiative  was 
underlined  in  1960  by  rumors  of  an  emergent  community  of  inter 
est,  as  yet  a  somewhat  conjectural  relationship,  between  East 
Germany  and  Communist  China,  the  two  bloc  countries  reported 
to  be  eager  to  force  the  Soviet  Union  into  more  radical  policies. 

Because  of  the  character  of  Soviet  domination,  Ulbricht's  ability 
to  influence  bloc  policy  is  much  less  than  that  of  his  West  German 
counterpart  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance;  yet  he  has  achieved  approxi 
mate  parity  with  other  satellite  leaders  in  its  determination.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  clear  predominance  of  the  Soviet  voice  leaves 
East  Germany  little  room  as  yet  for  maneuver  or  initiative.  With 
the  outlines  of  policy  established  for  them,  the  East  German  leaders 
confine  their  attention  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  smooth  rela 
tions  with  eastern  neighbors,  the  campaign  to  win  recognition  in 
the  West  and  among  the  neutral  countries,  and  the  particularly 
bitter  phase  of  the  cold  war  which  pits  the  two  parts  of  Germany 
against  each  other. 

Whereas  the  actual  power  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Germany  are  regulated  through  the  SED,  formal  diplo 
matic  relations  are  maintained  through  the  exchange  of  ambassa 
dors  and  rest  on  a  series  of  treaties.  The  most  important  is  the 
Moscow  Treaty  of  September  20,  1955,  confirming  the  sovereign 
status  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  its  freedom  to  reach 
its  own  decisions  in  foreign  relations,  insuring  mutual  assistance, 
and  declaring  the  intention  of  expanding  economic  and  cultural 
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relations.  Other  pacts  and  agreements  govern  the  extensive  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries  and  the  stationing  of  Soviet 
troops  on  East  German  soil  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic  Rela 
tions). 

Other  informal  points  of  contact,  in  effect  semiofficial  under  the 
Soviet  type  of  government,  reside  in  the  League  of  German-Soviet 
Friendship  and  in  such  agencies  as  the  Communist-controlled  trade 
union  and  youth  movement,  as  well  as  in  the  several  ministries 
which  maintain  consultative  relations  with  their  Soviet  counter 
parts. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union,  followed  by  the  other  satellites,  has 
unilaterally  declared  the  end  of  hostilities,  a  conclusive  peace  treaty 
does  not  exist  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany ;  Soviet  and 
East  German  leaders  have  threatened  to  conclude  a  bilateral  peace 
treaty  in  an  effort  to  force  the  West  to  accept  the  status  quo  be 
yond  the  Elbe  and  East  German  control  over  the  approaches  to 
West  Berlin. 

Relations  between  East  Germany  and  the  "people's  democracies" 
are  governed  largely  by  the  Warsaw  Pact,  which  took  effect  in  July 
1955  as  a  reply  to  NATO.  It  included  East  Germany  as  a  partner, 
but  full  participation  in  the  military  deliberations  of  the  bloc  was 
granted  only  in  January  1956.  The  economic  aspects  of  the  alliance 
foresaw  an  end  of  autarchic  industrialization  in  Eastern  Europe ; 
the  Soviet  policymakers  preferred  to  foster  specialization  among 
the  Pact  members.  With  its  comparatively  high  industrial  poten 
tial,  East  Germany  was  encouraged  to  specialize  in  the  production 
of  many  key  industrial  products  and  achieved  thereby  a  steadily 
increasing  economic  importance  within  the  bloc  (see  ch.  29,  Indus 
trial  Potential ;  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic  Relations) . 

Collections  of  foreign  policy  documents  released  by  the  East 
German  Government  reveal  the  preponderance  of  the  Eastern  bloc 
in  the  aggregate  of  its  external  relations.  With  all  of  the  People's 
Democracies,  including  those  of  Asia,  East  Germany  has  a  network 
of  agreements  and  treaties  covering  the  whole  range  of  mutual 
concerns,  from  military  agreements  through  economic  relations  to 
the  establishment  of  cultural  ties.  Trade  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
subjects  agreed  upon.  The  most  crucial  relationships  are,  however, 
those  with  the  immediate  neighbors,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  in 
which  anti-German  feeling  ran  highest.  They  pose  the  greatest 
challenge  to  the  maintenance  of  mutually  friendly  relations  within 
the  Soviet  sphere. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  East  German  Government, 
while  Soviet  supervision  still  was  direct  and  immediate,  the  new 
regime  sought  to  minimize  these  sources  of  contention  by  acknowl 
edging  the  permanence  of  postwar  adjustments  at  Germany's  cost. 
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The  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia  in  June  1950  declared  that  there 
were  no  disagreements  between  the  two  signatories  since  the 
driving  out  of  the  German  population  by  the  Czech  Government 
was  "unalterable,  just,  and  final/'  In  July  of  the  same  year,  Grote- 
wohl  and  Dertinger  signed  a  treaty  with  Poland  which  recognized 
as  final  the  Oder-Neisse  boundary  between  the  two  countries. 
These  two  pacts  set  the  tone  of  relations  prevailing  since  then 
between  East  Germany  and  its  neighbors  to  the  east. 

Faced  with  Western  solidarity  in  refusing  to  grant  diplomatic 
recognition,  East  German  political  contacts  in  the  West  have  been 
reduced  to  nil.  The  absence  of  official  relations  with  Western  na 
tions  has  also  exerted  a  negative  influence  on  the  opening  of  trade 
relations  and  on  the  pursuit  of  policy  objectives  through  direct 
propaganda.  East  German  representatives  have  been  confined  to 
the  role  of  observers  at  international  meetings  devoted  to  the 
German  question.  Official  and  semiofficial  delegations  have  been 
refused  entry  on  numerous  occasions  when  the  regime  wished  to 
be  represented  at  private  cultural  or  scholarly  gatherings.  Private 
companies  have  been  reluctant  to  engage  in  trade  negotiations  or 
contracts  with  a  country  which  provides  no  guarantee  that  their 
interests  will  be  protected. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  growing 
interest  on  the  part  of  Western  companies  in  trade  relations  with 
the  expanding  East  German  economy.  Increasing  numbers  of 
Western  enterprises  are  represented  at  the  Leipzig  Fair  each  year, 
and  the  trend  is  toward  an  increasing  volume  of  trade  with  the 
West  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic  Relations). 

East  Germany  has  attempted  to  establish  membership  in  several 
international  organizations,  particularly  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations.  But,  apart  from  attendance  at  conferences 
dealing  with  technical  questions,  the  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful. 
East  Germany  participates  in  international  organizations  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  international  communication  and  transporta 
tion;  and  there  is  a  recognized  East  German  branch  of  the  Inter 
national  Red  Cross.  An  East  German  Olympic  team,  in  combina 
tion  with  a  West  German  team,  participated  in  the  Winter  Olym 
pics  in  Squaw  Valley,  Calif.,  in  1960 ;  and  U.S.  exclusion  of  East 
German  sportswriters  put  the  country  in  the  international  spot 
light. 

Relations  with  the  uncommitted  portion  of  the  world  have  gen 
erally  been  more  satisfactory.  Although  official  diplomatic  recog 
nition  has  seldom  been  forthcoming,  it  has  been  possible  to  rein 
force  trade  relations  by  the  exchange  of  permanent  trade  missions. 
Although  a  trade  agreement  with  the  Sudan  or  Syria  does  not  look 
different  from  an  agreement  with  Norway  or  Great  Britain,  rela- 
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tions  with  the  neutral  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East 
have  been  markedly  warmer  and  have  often  been  reinforced  by 
exchanges  of  visits  by  heads  of  state  or  high  officials  and  by  cul 
tural  relations.  Deputy  Premier  Paul  Scholz,  who  is  also  president 
of  the  German-Arabic  Society  in  East  Germany,  sent  a  protest 
against  French  atomic  tests  in  the  Sahara  to  the  Afro-Asian 
Solidarity  Conference  in  1959. 

REUNIFICATION 

Both  West  and  East  Germans  consider  that  the  division  of  Ger 
many  is  an  unnatural  and  temporary  condition.  It  is  widely  agreed 
that  the  two  parts  of  Germany  should  be  reunited ;  disagreement 
arises  over  the  way  in  which  it  should  happen  and  the  agencies 
which  might  bring  it  about.  The  desire  for  reunification  can  be 
more  articulate  in  West  Germany  than  in  East  Germany;  never 
theless,  some  groups  and  elements  in  West  Germany,  while' accept 
ing  reunification  as  an  ultimate  and  distant  goal — or  at  least  paying 
lipservice  to  it — are  privately  content  with  the  division  of  the 
country  for  the  time  being  and  for  their  special  interests'  sake. 
Some  businessmen  and  industrialists  are  doing  too  well  to  want  to 
risk  change ;  some  members  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  fear  a  possi 
ble  loss  of  prestige  and  power ;  some  of  those  who  are  most  ardent 
in  their  affection  for  America  or  who  have  profited  most  from  the 
American  connection  similarly  fear  that  they  may  lose  by  reunifi 
cation  in  the  near  or  even  foreseeable  future. 

For  different  reasons,  popular  opinion  in  both  Germanies  tends 
to  attribute  responsibility  for  the  division  to  the  victorious  Allies. 
This  attitude  is  partly  an  echo  of  the  helplessness  in  foreign  rela 
tions  after  1945  which  continued  even  after  sovereignty  was  re 
stored  between  1949  and  1955.  Since  the  division  of  Germany  has 
become  an  important  aspect  of  the  cold  war  between  the  Soviet 
sphere  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  reliance  upon  a  relaxation  of 
international  tensions  to  open  up  the  possibility  of  reunification  is 
a  realistic  position  for  Germans  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

East  German  propaganda  blames  the  Western  Allies  for  violating 
the  Potsdam  Agreement  by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  West  German  state.  In  West  Germany  the  Four  Powers' 
occupation  policies  are  commonly  blamed  for  the  division.  Without 
diminishing  the  blame  assigned  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  intransigent 
refusal  to  cooperate  during  the  occupation,  many  West  Germans 
hold  all  the  Great  Powers  responsible  for  redressing  the  alleged 
wrong  done  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  war,  refusing  to  face  Ger 
many's  responsibility  for  having  started  the  war  which  brought 
Soviet  forces  into  central  Europe.  Other  West  Germans  believe 
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that  reunification,  when  it  becomes  possible,  will  require  an  accom 
modation,  with  attendant  sacrifices  for  Germans  on  both  sides. 

The  mere  passage  of  time  increases  the  importance  of  obstacles 
to  reunification.  The  orientation  of  West  and  East  Germany  toward 
irreconcilably  different  political,  economic,  and  social  systems  has 
differentiated  institutions  and  values  in  the  two  parts  of  Germany 
to  such  an  extent  that  any  effort  to  integrate  them  would  force 
profound  changes  in  one  or  both.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  exam 
ple,  to  make  a  compromise  between  the  multiparty  democratic 
political  system  of  West  Germany  and  the  Communist  totalitarian 
system  of  East  Germany.  Similarly,  the  free-enterprise  economic 
structure  of  West  Germany  could  not  be  united  with  the  national 
ized,  Socialist  economy  of  East  Germany  without  basic  changes  in 
one  or  both  systems.  Strong  vested  interests  have  developed  in 
both  areas  to  oppose  any  changes  to  their  detriment. 

Nor  is  the  gulf  between  West  and  East  confined  to  tangible 
economic  and  social  factors.  It  is  doubtful  that  many  East  Germans 
have  been  converted  to  Communist  ideology,  and  it  is  open  to  ques 
tion  how  deeply  the  West  German  acceptance  of  democratic  and 
liberal  norms  is  rooted.  Nevertheless,  the  two  populations  have 
been  separated  for  half  a  generation  in  terms  of  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  influences  that  have  been  playing  upon  them.  Such 
divergence  in  experience,  added  to  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
social  orders,  could  in  time  erode  the  ties  of  national  and  cultural 
kinship  even  in  the  face  of  general  determination  to  avert  a 
permanent  split. 

Outside  of  Germany  many  groups  are  satisfied  with  the  division 
of  Germany.  But  official  policy,  within  and  outside  Germany,  in 
East  and  West,  remains  committed  to  reunification. 

Most  West  Germans  believe  that  reunification  is  the  paramount 
issue  confronting  West  German  foreign  policy.  In  1956  a  public 
opinion  poll  indicated  that  75  percent  of  the  people  are  more  con 
cerned  about  reunification  than  about  integration  into  the  Western 
community,  but  opinion  varied  widely  as  to  an  acceptable  price. 
Few  would  sacrifice  West  German  security  or  accept  East  German 
leaders  in  a  combined  German  Government.  Fewer  still  would  be 
content  to  leave  the  East  German  economy  in  its  present  form. 
Other  polls  taken  from  1949  to  1953  indicated  that  a  majority  would 
reject  reunification  at  the  price  of  renouncing  the  lost  territories 
of  East  Prussia  and  the  area  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse.  There  was  a 
storm  of  dissent  in  West  Germany  when  the  press  carried  a  report 
on  former  High  Commissioner  McCloy's  advice  that  Germans 
should  be  willing  to  give  up  these  territories  if  reunification  could 
thereby  be  achieved.  On  the  other  hand,  some  observers  maintain 
that  West  German  willingness  to  pay  such  a  price  is  growing  and 
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that  official  circles,  from  the  Chancellor  on  down,  refrain  from 
acknowledging  it  only  for  reasons  of  strategy  or  because  it  is 
politically  taboo. 

Western  policy  on  reunification  evolved  from  the  period  of  the 
policy  of  containing  the  threat  of  Soviet  expansion.  The  Korean 
conflict  gave  a  substantial  boost  to  the  incipient  Western  desire  to 
rearm  West  Germany  as  an  ally  in  the  cold  war.  Four  attitudes 
have  dominated  the  debate  in  the  West  over  Germany's  proper  role. 
The  so-called  "magnet  thesis"  assumes  that  the  recovery  and  grow 
ing  strength  of  West  Germany  may  produce  tensions  in  East  Ger 
many  and  attract  it  into  the  Western  orbit;  this  thesis  requires 
mainly  a  vigorous  internal  program  and  the  maintenance  of  friend 
ship  with  Western  Powers.  It  resembles  the  "position  of  strength" 
advocated  in  some  phases  of  U.S.  policy  and  has  been  steadfastly 
maintained  by  the  Adenauer  government,  even  when  its  allies  were 
inclined  to  be  more  pliable. 

A  second  attitude  is  the  belief  that  mutual  concessions  would 
dissolve  the  stalemate  and  produce  a  unified  Germany  on  a  neutral 
basis.  This  has  been  the  official  SPD  attitude,  although  many  party 
leaders — notably  those  in  Berlin — are  dubious  of  its  validity.  The 
difficulty  has  been  that  no  Western  concession  could  be  found  which 
would  make  the  East  agree  to  free  elections  throughout  Germany 
and  to  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops.  A  third  attitude,  boasting 
few  adherents  is  the  belief  that  West  German  strength  should  be 
increased  to  the  utmost,  but  independently  of  the  West.  Obviously 
a  vestige  of  the  Rapallo  policy  of  the  Weimar  period,  the  expecta 
tion  here  has  been  that  an  independently  strong  West  Germany 
could  deal  effectively  with  both  East  and  West,  playing  the  one 
against  the  other,  to  regain  not  only  East  Germany  but  the  "lost 
territories"  as  well  and  release  German  ambitions  to  great  power 
once  more. 

A  large  number  of  proposals,  including  the  Kennan  Plan,  fall  into 
the  fourth  category,  which  urges  the  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
central  Europe,  leaving  Germany  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
Austria  and  permitting  the  German  states  to  work  out  an  accom 
modation  between  themselves.  But  Germany  is  more  important 
than  Austria  to  both  East  and  West ;  neither  side  is  willing  to  give 
up  its  part  of  Germany ;  and  neither  German  government  is  willing 
to  trust  the  other  or  toi  give  up  its  own  accomplishments. 

Official  West  German  policy  has  remained  firmly  wedded  to  in 
sistence  on  free  elections.  Adenauer  has  refused  to  contemplate 
relations  with  the  Ulbricht  government  and  has  feared  that  any 
deviation  from  his  Western  orientation  would  give  rise  to  profound 
danger  for  West  Germany. 

The  exodus  of  East  Germans  to  West  Germany  is  overrated  as 
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an  index  to  popular  opinion,  for  such  persons  are  obviously  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  regime  and  eager  to  say  things  which  will 
assure  them  a  sympathetic  reception  in  the  West.  The  number  of 
escapees  tends  to  rise  when  a  prospect  of  reunification  disappears 
and  to  fall  when  hope  reawakens,  but  the  most  recent  reports 
suggest  growing  resignation  to  and  acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 
The  East  German  people  would  not  submit  to  outright  dictation 
from  the  West  in  the  event  of  reunification ;  their  notions  of  Ger 
many's  best  interest  would  diverge  from  those  of  West  Germans ; 
and  they  would  be  markedly  unsympathetic  to  those  who,  having 
fled  earlier,  might  wish  to  regain  the  property  or  status  they  had 
forsaken. 

The  only  East  German  views  on  reunification  which  can  be  pub 
licly  expressed  are  those  of  the  regime,  and  they  coincide  with  the 
Soviet  position.  The  few  advocates  of  a  "distinctive  German  way 
to  communism,"  whose  nationalist  deviations  might  have  offered 
greater  hope  for  all-German  accommodation,  have  been  removed 
from  the  scene.  The  official  stand  stems  from  the  basic  desire  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  command  the  allegiance  "of  Germany.    The 
Soviet  position,  repeated  many  times  at  various  conferences,  re 
quires  that  any  solution  preserve  the  accomplishments  of  sovietiza- 
tion  in  East  Germany  and  pose  no  threat  to  Soviet  security.   It 
includes  proposals  for  representation  of  both  German  states  in  a 
commission  to  prepare  for  reunification,  but  only  after  preparation 
of  a  peace  treaty  which  would  give  the  Soviet  Government  a  direct 
voice  in  any  final  solution.  It  opposes  Western  advocacy  of  imme 
diate  free  elections  and  rejects  in  advance  any  tie  between  Germany 
the  the  Western  alliance.    By  the  time  of  Adenauer's  visit  to 
Moscow  in  September  1955,  the  Soviet  leaders  had  assumed  the 
position  which  was  still,  in  early  1960,  familiar:  That  reunification 
is  a  matter  for  internal  resolution  between  the  two  Germanies.  It 
represented  the  growth  of  Soviet  confidence  in  its  satellite  govern 
ment  and,  simultaneously,  the  tacit  admission  that  Moscow  was 
more  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  East  German  regime 
than  in  a  united  Germany  which  would,  at  best,  pose  a  risk  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  Walter  Lippman  interviewed  Khrushchev  in 
1958,  Krushchev  revealed  his  unwillingness  to  accept  any  reunifi 
cation  unfavorable  to  the  Soviet  Union,   even  if  accomplished 
through  negotiation  between  East  and  West  Germany.    Not  the 
least  of  this  risk  would  consist  of  the  danger  of  unrest  in  the  other 
satellites  if  East  Germany  were  abandoned. 

Since  1955,  the  German  Democratic  Republic  has  been  the  prin 
cipal  spokesman  for  the  Eastern  bloc  position,  although  Polish 
Foreign  Minister  Rapacki  has  suggested  a  plan  for  Great  Power 
withdrawal  from  central  Europe  which  is  acceptable  to  the  SED 
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as  a  basis  for  negotiation.  In  February  1957,  Ulbricht  formulated 
his  set  of  conditions  for  reunification,  prominent  among  which  were 
demands  for  West  German  resignation  from  NATO  and  the 
eventual  formation  of  a  German  confederation  composed  of  East 
and  West  German  representatives  on  the  basis  of  parity.  A  series 
of  subsidiary  demands  described  in  effect  the  internal  reforms  that 
would  be  required  in  West  Germany,  including  school  reform,  land 
reform,  and  a  referendum  on  nationalization  of  key  industries, 
before  reunification  could  become  a  genuine  possibility.  This  is 
substantially  the  line  that  has  been  taken  ever  since  by  the  SED 
with  occasional  support  from  Soviet  leaders.  Khrushchev  has  given 
unequivocal  expression  to  his  conviction  that  there  are  two  German 
states,  and  that  reunification  can  be  achieved  only  by  recognition 
of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  followed  by  accommodation 
between  the  two  governments. 

The  Soviet  Government  issued  an  ultimatum  on  Berlin  late  in 
1958.  Maintaining  that  the  city  belonged  rightfully  to  East  Ger 
many,  Khrushchev  gave  the  Western  Powers  6  months  to  withdraw 
their  forces  under  the  threat  that  matters  of  transportation  and 
communication  would  be  turned  over  to  the  East  German  Govern 
ment.  Failing  to  achieve  his  aim,  he  withdrew  from  his  extreme 
position  and  the  immediate  crisis  was  averted.  As  preparations 
proceeded  for  a  summit  negotiation  in  1960,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
East  Germany  suggested  a  neutralization  of  Berlin  to  make  it 
analagous  to  the  Vatican  City-State  within  Rome. 

By  1960,  official  policy  on  both  sides  had  crystallized  into  a  com 
plete  stalemate.  Whereas  the  two  Germanies  were  initially  drawn 
into  opposite  orientations  by  the  intensity  of  postwar  hostility 
between  the  victors,  the  two  German  governments  represented  the 
opposing  policies  with  such  vigor  that  they  seemed  at  times  to 
preempt  leadership  in  the  conflict.  The  suspicion  was  frequently 
voiced  that  the  East  German  leaders  pushed  Khrushchev  further 
than  he  might  have  chosen  to  go  in  the  1959  Berlin  crisis.  And 
the  West  German  Government  displayed  greater  intransigence 
than  its  allies  in  the  approach  to  disarmament  and  eventual  Ger 
man  settlement. 

The  only  prospect  for  resolution  of  the  division  of  Germany 
seemed  in  1960  to  be  a  hope  of  easing  East-West  tension.  Yet, 
hostilities  were  aggravated  by  the  inability  of  either  side  to  yield 
ground  in  Germany.  Meanwhile,  the  separation  grew  more  acute 
from  day  to  day  and  the  vested  interests  of  both  regimes  became 
increasingly  incompatible. 
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CHAPTER  24 
SUBVERSIVE  POTENTIALITIES 

Germany's  history  includes  few  instances  of  subversion.  During 
World  War  II,  subversive  activities  against  the  Hitler  regime  were 
of  no  consequence;  terroristic  methods  of  suppression  prevented 
even  passive  resistance  from  organizing  effectively. 

In  West  Germany,  political  differences  are  expressed  through 
legal  channels  and  free  elections.  Only  the  Communist  Party 
(Kommunistische  Partei  Deutschlands — KPD)  and  a  small  rem 
nant  of  the  destroyed  Nazi  movement  operating  under  the  cover 
of  the  Socialist  Reich  Party  (Sozialistische  Reichspartei)  can  be 
considered  subversive  elements.  Both  these  movements  were  out 
lawed  by  the  West  German  Constitutional  Court,  the  Socialist 
Reich  Party  in  1952,  and  the  KPD  in  1956.  The  KPD  leaders  con 
tinue  to  operate  from  East  Germany,  where  they  are  financed, 
supported,  directed,  and  controlled  by  the  East  German  Govern 
ment  and  Communist  Party  (Sozialistische  Einheitspartei  Deuts 
chlands — SED)  and  ultimately  by  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

KPD  subversive  activities  in  West  Germany  consist  primarily 
of  propaganda  intended  to  weaken  popular  support  of  the  West 
German  Government  and  to  create  pressure  among  West  Germans 
for  demilitarization  and  reunification  (see  ch.  25,  Propaganda). 
The  KPD  operations  appear  to  be  having  little  effect  on  the  German 
population  as  a  whole  and  are  not  considered  to  represent  a  serious 
subversive  threat  to  the  West  German  Government  under  present 
conditions. 

In  East  Germany,  there  are  no  organized  underground  subver 
sive  groups  in  the  resistance  against  the  regime.  Tight  controls 
exercised  by  the  SED,  supported  by  a  pervasive  police  network 
and  by  the  presence  of  20  or  more  Soviet  Army  divisions,  make 
impossible  any  preparation  for  a  general  uprising  against  the 
regime.  The  June  17,  1953,  uprisings  were  spontaneous  and  un 
coordinated  expressions  of  hatred  and  resistance,  but  were  not  the 
result  of  subversive  activity. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  regime  is  widespread,  but  apathy  is 
growing,  and  even  passive  resistance  is  declining  as  the  East  Ger- 
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mans  come  increasingly  to  accept  the  permanency  of  the  regime 
and  begin  to  try  to  improve  their  personal  situation  by  working 
within  the  Communist-controlled  system. 

The  flow  of  refugees  from  East  to  West  Germany  is  the  most 
striking  and  significant  indication  of  continuing  dissatisfaction 
among  the  population.  It  is  dwindling  because  there  is  less  imme 
diate  pressure  to  escape  and  greater  difficulty  in  doing  so,  but 
nevertheless,  its  continuation  is  a  source  of  economic  and  propa 
ganda  difficulties  for  the  Communists.  Any  change  in  economic 
pressure,  such  as  the  collectivization  drive  of  early  1960,  results 
in  an  increase  in  the  refugee  flow.  Furthermore,  it  represents  the 
most  important  form  of  economic  sabotage  in  the  country  today. 

The  East  German  Government  is  meeting  the  problem  of  sub 
version  by  instituting  strict  political,  social,  and  economic  controls. 
The  usual  totalitarian  devices  of  censorship,  control  of  travel,  and 
informers  are  used  to  keep  down  possible  antiregime  movements. 
In  industry,  where  the  subversive  potential  is  greatest,  factory 
workers  are  forced  to  join  a  paramilitary  militia  called  the  Fac 
tory  Fighters  (Kampfgruppen) ,  which  serves  to  hold  down  local 
opposition  (see  ch.  34,  The  Armed  Forces) . 

WEST  GERMANY 

Subversive  potential  exists  among  both  right  and  left  extremist 
groups.  On  the  right,  the  remnants  of  the  destroyed  Nazi  move 
ment  continue  through  legal  and  illegal  means  to  try  to  recreate 
an  atmosphere  congenial  to  the  rebirth  of  the  Nazi  ideals — ultra- 
nationalism,  racialism,  and  the  end  of  democratic  political  activity. 
On  the  left,  the  KPD,  operating  clandistinely  since  1956,  cooper 
ates  with  the  SED  in  spreading  Communist  propaganda  among 
the  West  Germans  with  the  aim  of  weakening  their  support  for 
the  Government  and  developing  a  popular  demand  for  West  Ger 
man  disarmament,  disengagement  from  Western  defense  alliances, 
and  reunification  with  East  Germany.  The  KPD  underground  or 
ganization  is  also  capable  of  supporting  Communist  espionage  and 
sabotage  operations  in  West  Germany. 

Organized  Subversive  Groups 
Neo-Nazis  and  Ultranationalists 

The  Allied  occupation  forces  destroyed  the  National  Socialist 
Party  apparatus  and  eliminated  from  public  life  most — but  by  no 
means  all — former  Nazi  officials.  Since  1959,  when  most  ex-Nazis 
were  granted  political  amnesty,  the  Ultranationalists  and  remnants 
of  the  Nazi  movement  have  formed  numerous  small  and  often  rival 
cliques  around  individual  leaders.  Except  for  the  German  Reich 
Party  (Deutsche  Reichspartei) ,  which  received  slightly  over 
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300,000  votes — 1  percent  of  the  total — in  the  1957  national  elec 
tion,  these  groups  are  of  no  political  significance  and  have  little 
subversive  potential.  They  are  apparently  poorly  organized  and 
have  no  national  following  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics) .  The 
most  significant  neo-Nazi  party,  the  Socialist  Reich  Party,  was 
outlawed  by  the  Constitutional  Court  in  1952  for  subversive  activi 
ties.  Many  of  its  members  have  since  joined  the  German  Reich 
Party.  In  addition  several  nationalist  youth  movements,  of  which 
the  National  Youth  of  Germany  and  the  Federation  of  National 
Students  are  believed  to  be  the  strongest,  with  about  20,000  mem 
bers,  have  gained  the  support  of  possibly  as  many  as  50,000  youths 
for  their  leaders'  demagogic  appeals  for  the  revival  of  German 
nationalism. 

The  young  Germans  who  initiated  the  rash  of  anti-Semitic  in 
cidents  at  the  end  of  1959  were  members  of  the  German  Reich 
Party.  Many  members  of  the  nationalist  youth  groups  are  be 
lieved  also  to  have  taken  part  in  the  vandalism,  which  was  ap 
parently  uncoordinated  but  showed  the  emotional  appeal  anti- 
Semitism  and  violence  still  have  among  some  German  youth.  The 
Government  of  West  Berlin  acted  quickly  to  outlaw  both  the  Party 
and  the  two  major  youth  movements.  The  West  German  Govern 
ment  declined  to  take  such  drastic  action,  but  Chancellor  Adenauer 
clearly  disassociated  the  Government  from  the  vandalism  and 
called  on  West  Germans  to  take  the  punishment  of  the  nationalist 
and  anti-Semitic  hoodlums  into  their  own  hands.  In  this  way,  the 
Government  tried  to  play  down  the  subversive  potential  of  the 
incidents  and  to  avoid  strengthening  the  appeal  of  the  neo-Nazis 
among  the  general  population  by  making  martyrs  of  them  and 
driving  the  movement  underground. 

The  regular  German  law  courts  have  been  trying  former  Nazis 
accused  of  criminal  acts  before  and  during  World  War  II  in  an 
effort  to  complete  the  denazification  program  started  and  aban 
doned  by  the  Allied  occupation  forces.  Little  effort  has  apparently 
been  made,  however,  to  eliminate  the  former  Nazis  remaining  in 
public  office  if  no  criminal  charges  could  be  pressed  against  them 
(see  ch.  22,  Public  Order  and  Safety). 

Subversion 

In  1945  the  German  Communist  Party  (KPD),  which  had  been 
outlawed  by  the  National  Socialist  government  in  1933,  was  re 
established  as  a  legal  political  party  with  the  approval  of  the 
Allied  occupation  authorities.  But  it  was  outlawed  for  subversive 
activities  by  the  Constitutional  Court  in  1956,  and  the  Party  or 
ganization  moved  underground.  The  central  committee,  headed 
by  Party  leader  Max  Reimann,  fled  to  East  Germany  from  where 
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it  continued  to  direct  the  KPD  operations  in  coordination  with  the 
policies  of  the  East  German  Communist  Party  (SED) .  The  KPD 
was  financed  largely  by  the  SED  and  received  its  instructions  from 
the  SED  leadership  and  ultimately  from  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  estimated  that  the  KPD  had  about  10,000 
members  in  early  1960. 

The  aim  of  the  KPD  is  to  weaken  the  Adenauer  government  and 
to  gain  popular  support  for  West  German  neutrality,  withdrawal 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  disarmament,  and 
ultimately  reunification  with  East  Germany  under  a  Communist 
government. 

The  chief  means  which  the  KPD  is  employing  to  achieve  these 
ends  is  propaganda.  In  nightly  broadcasts  from  a  clandestine 
radio  station  known  as  German  Freedom  Station  904  (Deutscher 
Freiheitssender  904),  whose  studio  is  in  East  Berlin,  the  KPD 
beams  political  news  and  comment  and  KPD  announcements  and 
instructions  to  West  Germany.  It  also  occasionally  rebroadcasts 
Moscow  radio  programs  in  their  original  language.  Another  im 
portant  means  is  through  newspapers  printed  in  East  Germany 
and  distributed  through  the  mail  or  clandestinely  in  West  Ger 
many.  The  Government  claimed  in  December  1959  that  about  10 
million  copies  of  printed  Communist  propaganda  had  been  dis 
tributed  in  West  Germany  during  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
about  half  through  the  mails.  The  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  as 
serted  at  the  same  time  that  almost  300  illegal  newspapers  were 
being  circulated  in  "a  substantial  number  of  copies." 

KPD  propaganda  exploits  the  existence  of  Nazis  in  the  West 
German  Government,  the  alleged  subservience  of  the  Adenauer 
government  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  such  matters  as  the 
permission  for  the  stationing  of  American  missile  bases  in  West 
Germany,  the  antimilitarism  of  many  German  youths,  and  the 
willingness  of  some  Social  Democratic  leaders  to  consider  nego 
tiations  with  the  East  German  Government  over  the  reunification 
and  demilitarization  questions.  The  campaign  against  the  Ade 
nauer  government  during  the  last  half  of  1959  and  early  1960 
exploited  the  alleged  Nazi  connections  of  Minister  for  Expellees, 
Refugees,  and  War  Victims  Oberlander  and  the  anti-Semitic  in 
cidents  for  which  it  blamed  the  Government. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  KPD,  the  numerous  Communist  front 
organizations  were  forced  to  change  their  tactics.  The  Communist 
cells  which  existed  in  many  industrial  plants  ceased  overt  opera 
tions,  and  Communists  were  driven  from  the  labor  unions.  Covert 
Communist  cells  continued  to  exist  in  many  factories,  and  some 
Communists  have  succeeded — through  their  popularity  with  the 
workers  in  a  particular  plant,  by  hiding  their  Communist  con- 
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nections,  or  by  a  combination  of  both — in  continuing  to  get  elected 
to  the  works  councils  in  some  plants,  where  they  participate  in 
worker-management  negotiations.  Both  management  and  labor 
unions  are  alert  to  root  out  Communist  agitators,  and  it  is  doubt 
ful  that  even  where  they  are  on  the  works  councils  Communists 
can  spread  their  doctrine  or  agitate  effectively  against  the  Govern 
ment  (see  ch.  15,  Labor  Relations  and  Organizations). 

The  Government  published  in  1957  a  circular  listing  30  organi 
zations  which  it  considered  to  be  subversive  Communist  fronts. 
All  are  affiliates  of  East  German  organizations.  Among  the  most 
active  were  the  Freie  Deutsche  Jugend  (Free  German  Youth) ,  the 
Freier  Deutscher  Gewerkschaftsbund  (Free  German  Trade  Union 
Association),  the  Demokratischer  Frauenbund  Deutschlands 
(Democratic  Women's  League  of  Germany) ,  the  Vereinlgung  der 
Verblogten  des  Naziregimes  (Association  of  Victims  of  the  Nazi 
Regime),  and  the  Gesellsehaft  fur  deutsch-sowjetische  Freund- 
schaft  (Society  for  German-Soviet  Friendship).  The  Democratic 
Women's  League  operating  through  parent-teacher  associations 
and  children's  aid  groups  was  one  of  the  most  eff ective  Communist 
fronts  even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  KPD  (see  ch.  21,  Political 
Dynamics) . 

Espionage  and  Sabotage  Potential 

The  underground  organization  of  the  KPD  offers  an  important 
support  for  East  German,  Soviet,  and  other  Communist  espionage 
and  sabotage  efforts  in  West  Germany.  Individual  KPD  members 
also  act  as  agents  in  industrial  plants  and  military  installations. 
An  officer  who  defected  from  the  East  German  Ministry  of  State 
Security  in  January  1959  stated  that  the  Ministry  maintains  a 
special  section  for  political  espionage  in  West  German  Govern 
ment  offices  and  the  headquarters  of  the  political  parties  as  well 
as  military  and  economic  intelligence  and  sabotage  sections.  He 
reported  that  in  the  summer  of  1958  East  Germany  had  between 
2,000  and  3,000  agents  in  West  Germany  and  a  trained  reserve  of 
10,000  more.  The  West  German  Government  estimates  that  be 
tween  1.5  and  2.8  percent  of  the  refugees  entering  from  East 
Germany  are  actually  Communist  agents.  The  Federal  Office  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Constitution  includes  a  counterespionage 
section  to  apprehend  and  prosecute  such  agents  (see  ch.  22,  Public 
Order  and  Safety). 

Areas  of  Potential  Disaffection 

The  bulk  of  the  West  German  population  offers  little  oppor 
tunity  for  exploitation  by  either  the  neo-Nazis  or  the  Communists. 
Every  German  over  35  has  some  recollection  of  the  Nazi  per 
version  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and  a  vivid  memory  of  the  ulti- 
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mate  Nazi  legacy  in  World  ^ar  II.  All  have  also  the  example 
of  the  imposition  of  an  unwanted  Communist  regime  on  East 
Germany  after  the  war.  The  remarkable  economic  recovery  ac 
companied  by  full  employment  and  an  unprecedentedly  high  stand 
ard  of  living  prevents  either  extreme  from  exploiting  material 
want  to  gain  support  for  an  overthrow  of  the  present  form  of 
government.  The  incontrovertible  evidence  that  Germany  was 
defeated  in  war  precludes  the  rebirth  of  a  nationalistic  myth  of 
the  nation  "stabbed  in  the  back"  that  helped  gain  popularity  for 
Hitler. 

The  stability  of  the  parliamentary  system  under  Adenauer  may 
cause  some  grumbling  among  his  political  opponents,  but  it  leaves 
little  room  for  the  argument  of  demagogs  that  an  end  must  be 
put  to  party  politics  in  the  interest  of  the  state.  Anti-Semitism 
still  has  the  power  to  attract  some  Germans,  but  the  failure  of  the 
outbreak  of  incidents  at  the  end  of  1959  to  arouse  any  popular 
response  except  one  of  disgust  indicates  the  unwillingness  of  most 
Germans  to  risk  their  own  security  under  such  a  banner  a  second 
time.  Rearmament  met  with  strong  initial  opposition,  particularly 
among  Social  Democratic  youth.  Even  compulsory  military  train 
ing  and  Germany's  subordination  to  NATO  command  have  ap 
parently,  however,  been  accepted  by  a  large  majority  of  Germans, 
and  these  issues  no  longer  appear  to  arouse  much  criticism. 

Although  most  Germans  desire  the  reunification  of  Germany — 
and  probably  the  return  of  the  eastern  .areas  now  under  Polish 
administration — there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  public  pressure 
on  the  Government  to  accede  to  Communist  terms  for  reunification, 
and  even  the  opposition  Social  Democratic  Party  has  made  little 
political  use  of  this  issue. 

There  may  be  some  weak  spots  in  the  Government's  armor 
against  subversion  in  the  growing  concentration  of  industrial 
power — and  with  it  political  power — in  the  hands  of  a  few  mag 
nates,  a  situation  similar  to  that  during  the  1920's ;  in  the  willing 
ness  of  most  Germans  to  allow  their  political  future  to  be  deter 
mined  by  the  few  who  are  active  in  formulating  public  policy;  in 
the  authoritarian,  paternal  attitudes  of  Chancellor  Adenauer;  in 
the  young  people's  ignorance  of  the  Nazi  period  and  its  affect  on 
German  life.  So  far,  however,  these  vulnerabilities  are  not  being 
effectively  exploited  by  any  recognized  subversive  elements,  and 
there  are  signs  that  some  German  leaders  are  conscious  of  the 
need  to  tackle  the  problems  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics) . 

EAST  GERMANY 

In  contrast  to  subversive  potential  in  West  Germany,  which 
exists  only  among  small  minorities  on  the  extremes  of  the  political 
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spectrum,  subversive  potential  in  East  Germany  exists  among  the 
population  at  large.  There  are  no  known  underground  subversive 
organizations  nor  even  any  organized  passive  resistance,  but  op 
position  to  the  Communist  government  shows  itself  in  isolated 
instances  of  industrial  or  agricultural  sabotage  by  individuals, 
resistance  to  such  official  policies  as  collectivization  and  produc 
tion  norm  increases,  and  most  dramatically  in  the  continued  flow 
of  refugees  into  West  Germany. 

The  most  spectacular  demonstration  of  popular  opposition  to 
the  Government  was  the  riots  of  June  17,  1953,  but  they  were 
spontaneous  and  uncoordinated  expressions  of  resistance  to  Com 
munist  policies  rather  than  the  work  of  a  group  which  had  been 
preparing  to  overthrow  the  governmental  system.  The  Communist 
leaders  have  recognized  the  danger  which  such  widespread  popular 
opposition  poses  and  have — particularly  since  1953 — attempted  to 
assuage  it  by  working  to  increase  the  standard  of  living,  by  re 
ducing  the  most  flagrant  police  abuses,  and  by  propaganda.  An 
increasing  number  of  East  Germans  have  come  to  accept  the 
permanency  of  the  Communist  system  and  have  begun  to  try  to 
live  as  best  they  can  within  it.  Very  few  have,  however,  been  won 
to  giving  it  active  support  beyond  the  minimum  required  to  satisfy 
their  search  for  personal  security  and  material  well-being. 

The  lack  of  resistance  is  also  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  totalitarian  regime  with  its  many  instruments  of  direct  in 
fluence  and  control  over  the  population  and  the  ever-present  threat 
of  police  repression  of  any  incipient  evidence  of  opposition.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  not  opposed  to 
communism  or  that  they  would  not  resist  if  they  could.  It  means 
only  that  their  resistance  potential  is  frustrated  by  their  inability 
to  organize  or  to  prepare  for  subversion  of  the  regime. 

Resistance  Elements 

The  resistance  potential  of  the  East  German  population  is  ex 
tremely  hard  to  gage  since  the  strength  of  popular  opposition 
varies  from  area  to  area,  between  classes,  and  even  among  in 
dividuals  within  a  class  and  changes  sharply  in  response  to  specific 
Communist  policies  and  pronouncements.  It  would  have  been  im 
possible  to  predict,  for  example,  even  at  the  beginning  of  June 
1953  that  a  wage  dispute  among  highly  paid  construction  workers 
in  East  Berlin  would  have  sparked  the  widespread  June  17  riots 
at  a  time  when  the  Government  was  reducing  police  pressures  and 
modifying  its  economic  and  social  policies  to  increase  standards 
of  living.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  list  certain  conditions  which 
arouse  popular  resentment  against  the  Communist  government 
and  resistance  to  its  policies.  A  very  rough  estimate  of  the 
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strength  of  this  resentment  and  resistance  can  be  gained  from 
the  intensity  of  Communist  propaganda  pressing  for  certain  poli 
cies  and  its  criticism  of  the  inadequacy  of  public  response  and  from 
changes  in  the  numbers  and  types  of  refugees  fleeing  to  West 
Germany  (see  ch.  3,  Geography  and  Population;  and  ch.  25, 
Propaganda) . 

Some  of  the  basic  causes  of  discontent  have  been  the  low  stand 
ard  of  living — particularly  in  contrast  with  the  high  standard 
of  West  Germany,  which  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  many  East 
Germans  who  have  visited  West  Berlin — and  the  sense  of  inse 
curity  of  the  average  citizen  living  under  the  Communist  police 
state.  Although  used  to  police  repression  under  the  Nazis,  the 
recognition  that  some  of  the  Communist  police  agents  are  the  same 
individuals  who  worked  for  the  Nazis  has  given  rise  to  a  cynical 
discounting  of  Communist  claims  that  police  measures  are  needed 
to  extirpate  the  Nazi  war  criminals.  Because  of  nationalism  and 
their  sense  of  superiority  to  the  Slav,  Germans  have  been  irritated 
by  the  Soviet  occupation  and  the  obvious  subservience  of  the  Ger 
man  Communist  leaders  to  their  Soviet  mentors.  Many  Germans 
retain  bitter  memories  of  Soviet  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
their  brutality  in  the  early  days  of  the  occupation,  their  giving 
Germany  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line  to  Poland  and  their  expulsion 
of  4  million  Germans  living  there,  and  their  wholesale  plundering 
of  the  German  economy.  This  discontent  and  resentment  is  evi 
denced  in  the  reports  of  East  German  refugees  and  was  voiced 
bitterly  by  the  rioters  on  June  17. 

Disaffection  of  Workers  and  Peasants 

The  Communists  claim  to  govern  in  the  name  of  the  workers 
and  peasants  and  have  depended  on  them  for  support  in  the 
struggle  against  the  so-called  bourgeois  control  of  the  state  and 
the  economy.  But  the  Government  alienated  the  workers  and 
peasants  by  its  years-long  neglect  of  consumer  needs,  the  long 
forced  depression  of  the  working  classes  to  build  up  state  reserves, 
the  pressure  on  workers  to  take  unwanted  jobs  at  low  pay  and 
under  unsatisfactory  working  conditions,  the  gradually  increasing 
work  norms  uncompensated  by  pay  increases,  the  prostituting  of 
the  labor-union  movement  to  further  the  Government's  aims 
against  those  of  the  workers,  the  forced  collection  of  farmers' 
crops,  and  the  pressure  on  the  independent  farmers  to  join  collec 
tives  (see  ch.  15,  Labor  Eelations  and  Organization;  ch.  28,  Agri 
cultural  Potential;  and  ch.  29,  Industrial  Potential). 

Tight  Government  and  Party  controls  have  forced  the  industrial 
workers  to  accede  to  the  heavy  demands  made  on  them.  Virtually 
all  who  are  able  are  working;  almost  all  have  joined  the  Com- 
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munist-controlled  union,  which  subjects  them  to  constant  harangu 
ing  to  work  harder  and  to  support  the  Government's  policies. 
Party  leaders  have  complained  from  time  to  time,  however,  that 
workers  in  individual  plants  are  failing  to  fulfill  their  quotas ;  ex 
amples  of  resistance  to  increased  work  norms  have  been  published, 
and  court  dockets  are  apparently  full  of  cases  of  industrial  sabo 
tage,  which  according  to  Communist  legality  may  include  any  act 
from  theft  or  destruction  of  property  to  chronic  underf ulfillment 
of  the  norm  or  malingering.  There  are  no  known  cases  of  con 
spiracies  created  to  sabotage  plants. 

The  June  17  riots  were  initiated  among  the  construction  workers 
in  East  Berlin  as  a  reaction  against  an  increase  in  their  work 
quotas.  They  quickly  spread  to  factories  in  almost  every  major 
industrial  center.  Workers  laid  down  their  tools  and  marched  in 
the  streets  shouting  such  slogans  as  "We  want  no  people's  army; 
we  want  bread  I"  But  there  was  little  destruction  of  property. 

When  they  obtained  no  immediate  satisfaction,  leaders  began  to 
emerge,  and  talk  of  a  general  strike  went  through  the  crowd.  But 
when  they  attempted  to  re-form  the  next  day  to  present  their 
grievances,  which  by  this  time  included  demands  for  political 
change  as  well,  they  were  greeted  by  Soviet  force.  By  means  of 
BIAS  (Radio  in  the  American  Sector)  broadcasts  and  word-of- 
mouth  communication,  all  of  East  Germany  had  taken  up  the  cry 
by  June  17,  and  demonstrations  had  expanded  their  scope  to  in 
clude  releasing  political  prisoners  from  the  penitentiaries  and 
beating  up  representatives  of  the  regime.  The  Government's  po 
sition  was  precarious ;  it  had  entirely  lost  control  and  would  un 
questionably  have  fallen,  but  for  the  intercession  of  Soviet  armed 
force.  By  the  end  of  the  day  the  riots  had  been  quelled,  and  order 
was  restored.  The  regime  had  been  saved. 

After  some  initial  hesitation,  the  Government  set  about  punish 
ing  the  alleged  f omenters  of  the  disorder  and  refurbishing  its  au 
thority.  With  this  warning  and  with  Soviet  exhortation  spurring 
them  on,  the  regime  proceeded  to  strengthen  its  position  through 
the  next  months,  removing  weak  links  in  official  positions  and 
restoring  the  police  as  a  loyal  source  of  support.  Its  success  in 
this  endeavor  was  such  as  to  make  another  eruption  of  dissent  on 
a  large  scale  unlikely,  though  Soviet  forces  remained  in  the  country 
as  an  additional  discouragement. 

The  Communists  have  had  less  success  in  their  efforts  to  gain 
control  over  the  independent  farmers.  Despite  heavy  pressure,  in 
creased  in  1958  and  1959,  to  draw  farmers  into  the  collectives, 
little  over  one-third  of  the  arable  land  is  so  farmed.  During  1959, 
more  farmers  yielded  to  such  pressure  than  in  previous  years,  but 
the  poor  production  records  of  the  collective  farms  indicate  that 
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farmers  take  little  interest  in  working-  land  not  their  own.  Spo 
radic  cases  of  barn  and  haystack  burnings — a  traditional  form  of 
peasant  sabotage — have  been  reported  in  the  official  press.  Farm 
ers  made  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  refugees  during  the  early 
postwar  period,  but  their  proportion  has  dropped  since  1955.  Dur 
ing  the  collectivization  drive  early  in  1960,  their  number  increased 
again  from  300  in  February  to  several  thousand  in  April. 

Disillusionment  of  Youth 

The  Communists  have  depended  heavily  for  support  of  their 
policies  on  the  young  people,  whom  they  could  influence  from  an 
early  age  and  who  had  received  no  indoctrination  under  the  Nazis. 
They  have  made  strong  efforts  to  gain  control  over  youth  through 
such  mass  organizations  as  the  Freie  Deutsche  Jugend  (Free  Ger 
man  Youth — FDJ)  and  the  schools.  The  children  of  workers  and 
peasants  have  been  given  unprecedented  opportunities  to  gain  an 
education  and  access  to  a  professional  career. 

The  indoctrination  has  been  opposed  by  many  parents,  who  have 
resisted  efforts  to  break  family  solidarity  and  have  continued  to 
teach  their  children  the  traditional  mores,  and  by  the  churches, 
which  have  continued  to  reach  large  numbers  of  young  Germans. 
The  youth  have  also  resisted  regimentation  in  the  FDJ  and  have 
objected  to  the  pressures  put  on  them  by  the  regime  to  "volunteer" 
for  military  service  or  factory  employment  before  the  completion 
of  their  higher  education. 

The  predominence  of  young  people  in  the  refugee  flow  is  evi 
dence  of  the  failure  of  the  Communist  regime  to  gain  their  support. 
In  June  1959,  42.6  percent  of  the  refugees  into  West  Germany 
were  young  men  between  18  and  25  years  of  age.  Young  people 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  workers  in  the  1953  riots  and  outspokenly 
opposed  the  Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary  in  November  1956 
(see  ch.  6,  Social  Structure). 

Demoralization  of  the  Middle  Classes 

The  Communists  have  tried  to  destroy  the  middle  class  as  an 
economic  and  political  force  by  expropriating  private  property, 
persecuting  leading  individuals,  and  forcing  former  independent 
businessmen,  traders,  craftsmen,  and  professional  people  to  accept 
stringent  Government  controls  over  their  activities.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  to  replace  all  members  of  the  former  bourgeois  class  with 
individuals  trained  and  indoctrinated  under  communism.  In  the 
meantime,  there  is  little  potential  for  resistance  among  most  of 
these  elements.  Most  are  apparently  anxious  to  maintain  their 
position  as  well  as  possible  and  have  no  opportunity  to  cooperate 
in  joint  action  against  the  regime.  An  increasing  percentage  of 
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the  refugees  has  been  made  up  of  persons  in  the  academic,  medical, 
and  scientific  professions  since  1958,  when  new  controls  were 
placed  on  their  activities.  Between  1954  and  mid-1959  over  2,700 
medical  doctors  are  believed  to  have  fled  to  West  Germany. 

With  the  example  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  it  might  be  expected 
that  intellectuals  would  prove  an  exception  to  the  weak  resistance 
potential  of  the  middle  classes.  It  is  true  that  even  some  stanch 
Communist  intellectuals  have  given  voice  to  their  resentment  of 
the  shackles  placed  on  the  free  exercise  of  their  creative  activities. 
Bertold  Brecht  replied  sardonically  to  a  Communist  exhortation  to 
the  German  people  to  work  to  "regain  the  confidence  of  the  Gov 
ernment"  : 

Perhaps  it  would  be  simpler  for  the  Government  to  dissolve  the  People 
and  elect  a  new  one. 

Some  unrest  has  been  noted  in  the  universities,  and  many  pro 
fessors  and  students  have  fled  to  West  Germany.  On  the  whole, 
however,  there  has  been  little  overt  manifestation  of  restiveness 
among  the  German  intellectuals  (see  ch.  10,  Education). 

Churches 

About  90  percent  of  the  East  Germans  are  Protestant,  mainly 
Evangelical.  These  groups,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  Church,  have 
maintained  their  organizations,  their  contact  with  their  coreligion 
ists  in  West  Germany,  and  their  religious  instruction.  The  Com 
munist  government  has  attempted  to  wean  youth  away  from  the 
traditional  religion.  A  quasi-religious  ceremony  of  youth  dedica 
tion  (Jugendweihe)  as  an  alternative  to  confirmation  has  been 
elected  by  a  large  part  of  the  youth  because  of  economic  and  social 
pressures.  The  churches  have  carefully  avoided  any  action  which 
might  be  construed  as  subversive  and  used  as  a  weapon  to  end 
their  relatively  free  exercise  of  their  religious  functions.  The  per 
sistence  of  religious  attitudes  among  an  important  segment  of  the 
population  is,  however,  an  important  source  of  potential  resistance 
to  the  Communists  (see  ch.  11,  Religion) . 

State  Organs 

The  Communist  Party  is  in  complete  control  of  the  state  organs : 
The  Government,  the  judiciary,  the  police,  and  the  military.  Its 
leaders  have  assumed  controlling  positions  in  all  these  groups  and 
have  established  their  complete  authority  supported  by  and  subor 
dinate  to  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  All  potential 
resistance  was  purged  from  these  groups  during  the  early  post 
war  period,  and  there  are  no  known  centers  of  opposition  to  this 
control  at  any  level  of  any  state  organ. 

There  are  no  known  cliques  within  the  Party  leadership.   The 
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opposition  to  the  rule  of  Walter  Ulbricht  was  eliminated  in  the 
purges  of  1945-48  and  the  anti-Titoist  purges  of  1952.  Most  of 
the  purged  leaders  have  since  recanted  and  publicly  acceded  to 
Ulbricht's  authority  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics) . 

Political  Resistance  Forces 

A  number  of  groups  in  West  Germany  are  trying  to  make  and 
maintain  contact  with  discontented  East  Germans  to  preserve 
their  will  to  oppose  the  Communists.  Their  primary  tool  is  the 
distribution  of  political  information  and  propaganda  in  the  form 
of  leaflets  and  radio  broadcasts,  aimed  at  counteracting  the  official 
Communist  line.  BIAS,  an  American-operated  radio  station  in 
West  Berlin,  is  an  important  channel  through  which  information 
and  propaganda  are  beamed  to  the  East  German  population  (see 
ch.  25,  Propaganda) . 

The  Investigating  Committee  of  Free  Jurists  (Untersuchungs- 
ausscKuss  Freier  Juristen)  collects  information  on  arbitrary  and 
illegal  acts  of  Communist  officials  and  by  exposing  these  through 
radio  and  mail  hopes  to  curb  such  practices.  It  also  operates  a 
Berlin  office,  where  it  offers  legal  advice  to  East  Germans  on  their 
dealings  with  Communist  officialdom.  Its  activities  are  not  sup 
ported  by  the  West  German  Government, 

Several  West  German  political  parties  maintain  East  Bureaus 
(Ost-Buros)  responsible  for  keeping  in  contact  with  their  counter 
parts  in  East  Germany.  The  most  active  of  these  is  the  Social 
Democratic  East  Bureau,  which  publishes  a  newssheet,  a  satirical 
monthly  ridiculing  the  Communists,  and  other  leaflets  aimed  pri 
marily  at  East  German  workers.  The  Christian  Democratic  Party, 
the  Free  Democratic  Party,  and  the  German  Trade  Union  Federa 
tion  operate  similar  East  Bureaus. 

Cases  of  individuals  arrested  on  grounds  of  being  in  contact  with 
.such  organizations  are  reported  in  the  East  German  press,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  organization  existing  in  East  Germany 
in  response  to  these  contacts. 
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CHAPTER  25 

PROPAGANDA 

Subjected  for  12  years  to  the  unceasing  barrage  of  Nazi  propa 
ganda,  the  German  people  had  little  respite  before  they  again 
became  the  object  of  a  mounting  propaganda  campaign.  The 
occupation  powers,  feeling  the  need  to  counteract  Nazi  indoctrina 
tion,  undertook  systematic  efforts  to  explode  Hitler's  ideology  and 
replace  it  with  their  own  concepts.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the 
powers  were  in  basic  disagreement  over  the  content  of  their  re 
education  programs ;  and  the  growing  intensity  of  cold  war  hostili 
ties  after  1947  revealed  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  Western 
and  Soviet  democratic  principles.  Thus,  what  had  begun  as  a 
reeducation  program  turned  rapidly  into  a  propaganda  war  between 
competing  powers  and  ideologies,  leaving  the  Germans  little  oppor 
tunity  to  separate  the  valid  teachings  from  the  invalid  and  rein 
forcing  them  in  their  skepticism  about  all  efforts  at  persuasion. 

The  two  German  governments  which  emerged  in  1949  inherited 
both  the  East-West  propaganda  battle  and  the  problems  of  effec 
tively  countering  such  popular  skepticism.  The  habit  of  looking  for 
ulterior  motives  behind  all  slogans  served  both  West  and  East 
Germans  in  immunizing  them  against  insidious  or  untruthful 
propaganda;  it  also,  however,  made  them  cynical  about  political 
systems  and  principles  as  well.  Both  governments  have  contributed 
in  full  measure  to  cold  war  propaganda,  directing  it  outward  to 
the  world  at  large,  inward  to  their  own  peoples,  and  across  the  Elbe 
at  each  other.  It  remains  an  open  question  how  successful  either 
regime  has  been  in  swaying  its  citizens  toward  its  ideology  or 
political  objectives. 

The  free  West  German  society  has  retained  a  plurality  of  forces, 
which  alongside  official  governmental  sources  and  media,  provide 
a  variety  of  viewpoints  on  all  subjects  of  public  interest.  Official 
propaganda  is  devoted  largely  to  supporting  governmental  policy 
on  such  crucial  issues  as  the  free-market  economy,  the  Western 
alliance,  rearmament,  and  a  united  Europe.  It  is  also  directed 
toward  the  inculcation  of  democratic  principles  and  respect  for 
law,  but  a  major  share  is  negative  in  character  and  aimed  at  dis 
crediting  the  East  German  system.  To  accomplish  its  purposes, 
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the  Government  has  access  to  a  variety  of  media,  public  and 
private,  and  never  has  trouble  expressing  its  viewpoint  domes 
tically.  But  it  enjoys  no  monopoly  of  such  media  and  is  subject  to 
constant  criticism  by  opposing  voices.  West  Germany  suffers 
abroad  from  the  lingering  memories  of  the  Nazi  past  and  has 
adopted  a  soft,  gradual  approach  to  the  removal  of  such  ill  will, 
stressing  in  all  channels  available  to  it  the  renewal  of  peaceful, 
democratic  commitments  and  loyalty  to  the  West. 

West  German  propaganda  does  not  differ  in  principle  or  type 
from  that  practiced  by  all  governments  wishing  to  secure  under 
standing  and  support  for  their  policies  at  home  and  abroad.  Only 
with  respect  to  East  Germany  could  West  German  propaganda  be 
characterized  as  subversive;  in  this  instance  Bonn  is  actively  inter 
ested  in  undermining  Communist  governmental  authority  and 
maintaining  popular  antipathy  toward  the  regime. 

The  East  German  authorities  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  propaganda 
media  and  of  control  over  all  information  openly  available  to  its 
citizens.  In  the  Leninist  lexicon,  propaganda  and  agitation  differ 
only  in  that  the  former  is  more  theoretical  and  sophisticated  in 
context.  The  two  concepts  are  identical  in  their  dual  aim  of  over 
throwing  non-Communist  or  hostile  regimes  and  consolidating 
popular  support  for  Communist  parties  already  in  power.  The 
East  German  Government  and  the  dominant  Socialist  Unity 
(Communist)  Party  (Sozialistische  Einheitspartei  Deutschlands — 
SED)  spare  neither  effort  nor  expense  to  make  their  message 
knawn especially  to  their  own  people,  but  also  abroad.  East  Ger 
man  domestic  propaganda  emphasizes  the  accomplishments  of  the 
present  economic  and  social  system,  and,  capitalizing  on  popular 
fears  of  war,  official  service  to  the  cause  of  international  peace. 
Mistakes  and  deficiencies  are  usually  blamed  on  subversive  efforts 
from  West  Germany.  A  keen  awareness  of  the  competing  West 
German  system  and  of  the  relatively  accessible  example  of  West 
Berlin  compels  the  regime  to  stress  East  German  superiority  to  any 
given  feature  of  the  West  German  system. 

As  one  cog  in  a  comprehensive  Soviet-directed  propaganda  ma 
chine,  the  East  German  Government  fits  its  own  propaganda 
efforts  abroad  into  the  general  Soviet  scheme.  The  principal  target 
accorded  it  by  this  division  of  labor  is  West  Germany,  and  East 
Berlin  is  the  center  for  a  systematic  attempt  to  undermine  the 
West  German  Government  domestically  and  to  separate  it  from 
the  NATO  alliance.  Further  afield,  East  German  efforts  are  bent 
toward  gaining  political  influence,  economic  ties,  and,  if  possible, 
diplomatic  recognition  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

In  the  international  field,  both  West  and  East  German  Govern 
ments  are  anxious  to  benefit  from  whatever  prestige  attaches  his- 
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torically  to  German  policies  or  products;  they  are  equally  anxious 
to  avoid  the  liabilities  engendered  by  past  German  aggression. 

WEST  GERMANY 

The  foreign  propaganda  activities  of  the  West  German  Govern 
ment  have  been  minor  in  relation  to  the  political  and  economic 
importance  of  the  country.  In  1958  the  amount  spent  by  the 
Government  on  information  activities  abroad  was  estimated  at 
$13  million  of  a  $10  billion  budget.  Substantial  increases  earmarked 
in  the  1960  budget,  however,  indicate  that  the  Government  is  ex 
panding  its  information  program  in  both  scope  and  intensity. 

Having  achieved  political  and  economic  stability  at  home,  the 
Government  is  now  seeking  to  consolidate  its  position  abroad.  Its 
major  foreign  propaganda  efforts  are  aimed  at  winning  the  confi 
dence  of  the  Western  Powers,  reestablishing  world  markets,  and 
reviving  international  interest  in  German  culture.  These  broad 
continuing  objectives  are  augmented  and  influenced  by  West  Ger 
many's  long-term  objective  of  achieving  reunification. 

At  home  the  Government  stresses  a  program  of  "education  for 
democracy"  to  win  public  support  from  West  Germany's  leading 
role  in  European  defense  and  for  its  economic  and  political  coopera 
tion  with  the  West  and  to  steer  the  public  away  from  ideological 
extremes. 

The  Government  has  no  channel  of  mass  communication  at  its 
disposal,  but  it  is  attempting  to  establish  a  federally  owned  radio 
and  television  network.  Without  a  public  mouthpiece  it  can  make 
no  direct  address  to  the  masses,  but  must  rely  on  its  private  sup 
porters  in  the  public  information  media  (see  ch.  12,  Public  In 
formation)  . 

In  all  its  information  activities,  the  Government  has  carefully 
avoided  the  strident,  emotional  appeals  which  characterize  propa 
ganda  in  East  Germany  and  recall  the  methods  used  by  Nazi 
propaganda  chief,  Joseph  Goebbels.  It  prefers  to  win  popular 
support  by  showing  the  people  actual  results — a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  a  lessening  of  political  tensions. 

Its  method  abroad  is  also  soft  spoken.  Anxious  to  erase  the 
image  of  Germany  as  a  land  of  miltarism,  demogoguery  and  mass 
hysteria,  the  Government  clothes  its  foreign  appeals  in  a  cultural 
garb  of  quiet  good  taste  designed  to  win  the  approbation  and 
respect  of  the  intellectual -elite  more  than  of  the  mass  public. 

Organization 

At  least  seven  ministries  are  responsible  for  the  direction  of 
West  German  propaganda.  The  Ministry  for  Economics  handles 
foreign  fairs  and  trade  promotion;  the  Ministry  for  Transport 
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deals  with  tourism;  the  Ministry  for  Defense  is  responsible  for 
spreading1  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  informa 
tion  ;  the  Ministry  for  Posts  and  Communications  handles  federal 
interests  in  the  shortwave  radio  program  "Deutsche  Welle"  (Ger 
man  Wave) ;  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  directs  the  domestic 
program  of  "education  for  democracy*';  the  Ministry  for  All- 
German  Affairs  is  concerned  with  countering  Communist  propa 
ganda  on  reunification ;  and  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Aff airs  takes 
care  of  cultural  institutes  abroad  and  foreign  exchange  programs! 

Chancellor  Adenauer  has  made  several  attempts  to  consolidate 
these  activities  in  a  Ministry  of  Information  under  his  direct  con 
trol,  but  has  always  been  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the 
many  who  still  remember  the  abuses  of  the  highly  centralized 
Nazi  propaganda  ministry.  To  counteract  the  difficulties  created 
by  decentralization,  Adenauer  has  strengthened  the  Federal  Press 
and  Information  Office  attached  to  the  Chancellery — the  only  in 
formation  agency  under  his  direct  control.  Originally  designed  as 
a  relatively  small  public  relations  link  between  the  Government  and 
the  public,  the  Federal  Press  and  Information  Office  has  become  the 
clearinghouse  for  official  publicity  and  now  bears  considerable  re 
sponsibility  for  the  direction  of  propaganda  at  home  and  abroad. 

Five  departments  indicate  the  scope  of  its  activity.  The  foreign 
department  maintains  liaison  with  foreign  journalists  and  super 
vises  the  press  and  information  officers  stationed  abroad  (36  in 
1958) .  A  domestic  department  has  8  or  10  sections  dealing  with 
various  domestic  and  social  policies.  A  media  department  directs 
federal  activity  in  the  technical  mass  media — radio,  television,  and 
films.  A  technical  department  compiles  daily  summaries  of  the 
press  for  the  information  of  the  Chancellor  and  Parliament.  When 
West  Germany  joined  NATO,  a  special  section  was  added  to  ac 
quaint  West  Germans  with  NATO  activities  and  to  provide  NATO 
members  with  information  about  Germany. 

The  budget  for  the  Federal  Press  and  Information  Office  is  ex 
tremely  small — an  estimated  $4  million  in  1959 — but  still  doubles 
the  amount  spent  in  1954,  the  date  of  Adenauer's  last  attempt  to 
form  an  official  Ministry  of  Information.  No  breakdown  of  its 
budget  is  available  since  only  the  total  allocation  is  subject  to 
parliamentary  scrutiny,  but  expenditures  are  probably  much 
greater  than  they  appear  because  many  activities  are  subsidized 
by  the  officially  responsible  ministries.  The  NATO  section,  for 
instance,  is  entirely  financed  by  the  Ministry  for  Defense. 

Through  the  publications  of  the  Federal  Press  and  Information 
Office,  the  Federal  Government  is  able  to  interpret  its  policies  and 
its  actions  before  the  public  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  daily  informa 
tion  sheet,  The  Bulletin,  is  a  diary  of  federal  activities,  plans,  and 
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policies.  A  weekly  digest  of  The  Bulletin,  published  in  English 
and  French,  provides  interpretive  statements  of  domestic  and  for 
eign  policy  and  carries  articles  stressing  the  main  propaganda 
themes — political  trustworthiness,  trade  opportunities,  culture,  and 
reunification.  The  Office  also  issues  an  annual  report  of  German 
affairs  (Deutschland  im  Wiederaufbau — Germany  in  Reconstruc 
tion),  English  and  French  editions  of  a  pocketbook  (Facts  About 
Germany),  and  paperback  volumes  designed  to  publicize  West 
German  cultural  and  scientific  accomplishments. 

Domestic  Propaganda 

The  domestic  information  program  concentrates  on  three  inter 
related  issues :  Reunification,  cooperation  with  the  West,  and  edu 
cation  in  democratic  government. 

Reunification  is  a  prime  topic  of  national  interest  and  partisan 
politics,  and  almost  all  public  and  private  agencies — churches,  labor 
unions,  the  press,  refugee  groups,  business,  and  industry — are  ac 
tively  involved  in  the  reunification  campaign.  In  spite  of  the 
emotion  aroused  by  partition,  the  majority  of  West  Germans  ap 
pear  pessimistic  about  an  immediate  solution.  They  can  see  no 
prospect  of  reunification  at  a  price  they  would  be  willing  to  pay. 

Keeping  the  reunification  issue  alive  is  the  major  responsibility 
of  the  Ministry  for  All-German  Affairs.  An  estimated  one-fourth 
of  all  the  funds  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  for  propaganda 
is  devoted  to  this  cause.  The  Ministry  cooperates  with  the  Min 
istry  for  Expellees,  Refugees,  and  War  Victims  in  maintaining 
reception  centers  for  the  thousands  of  persons  who  pour  into  West 
Germany  and  West  Berlin  each  month.  Their  reports  of  conditions 
under  Soviet  rule  are  carefully  documented  and  highly  publicized. 
The  Ministry  prepares  exhibits  depicting  life  in  the  Soviet  zone, 
issues  press  releases  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  press,  distributes 
handbills  and  placards,  and  subsidizes  semiprivate  groups  (such  as 
the  Informationsbiiro  West  of  Berlin — IWE)  which  specialize  in 
collecting  and  publishing  information  for  propaganda  use  against 
the  East  German  Government. 

Its  own  extensive  research  staff  publishes  a  series  of  detailed  and 
respected  studies  on  the  Soviet-controlled  territories  titled  Bonner 
Berichte  aus  Mittel  und  Ostdeutschland  (Bonn  Reports  from  Cen 
tral  and  East  Germany).  In  addition,  a  nonpartisan  Research 
Council  for  Reunification  Problems  is  maintained  by  the  Ministry 
for  All-German  Affairs  to  study  questions  of  economic  readjust 
ment  between  West  and  East  in  preparation  for  eventual  reuni 
fication. 

These  official  efforts  are  aided  by  independent  private  groups 
which  do  not  receive  Government  subsidies.  Among  the  most 
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active  of  the$e  is  the  Investigating  Committee  of  Free  Jurists,  an 
international  organization  with  headquarters  in  West  Berlin. 

Much  of  the  Government's  reunification  propaganda  is  simply  a 
continuous  countering  of  Soviet  claims,  especially  concerning  the 
legality  of  the  East  German  Government.  Whenever  it  has  the 
opportunity,  the  Federal  Republic  emphasizes  its  own  legitimacy 
and  the  extralegal  status  of  the  East  German  regime.  A  case  in 
point  was  the  squabble  over  recognition  of  the  East  German  flag 
and  admission  of  East  German  teams  in  the  1960  Olympic  games. 
Although  consistently  refusing  to  recognize  the  legality  of  East 
Germany  (it  is  constantly  referred  to  as  the  Soviet  Occupation 
Zone  or  the  "so-called  German  Democratic  Republic"),  the  Federal 
Republic  has  been  forced  to  allow  a  great  deal  of  de  facto  recogni 
tion.  It  turns  its  head  expediently  when  private  groups  negotiate 
trade  agreements  and  cultural  exchanges  with  East  Germany. 
These  semiofficial  relations  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  Ministry 
for  All-German  Affairs  has  encouraged  private  relationships  with 
the  people  of  East  Germany  in  the  hope  of  averting  a  complete 
spiritual  separation.  Even  so,  the  Government  has  been  called 
unreasonably  adamant  in  dealing  with  the  rival  Germany. 

The  public's  inclination  to  face  the  reality  of  the  two  Germanies 
and  to  make  the  best  of  it  does  not  extend  to  any  preference  for 
the  Soviet  system  over  that  of  the  West.  West  Germany's  most 
successful  propaganda  campaign  has  been  the  garnering  of  public 
support  for  cooperation  with  the  West.  Aided  by  the  propaganda 
efforts  of  the  Western  Powers  and  by  the  poor  example  of  East 
Germany,  the  Federal  Government  has  convinced  the  public  that  it 
must  commit  itself  to  the  West.  European  cooperation,  both 
economic  and  political,  receives  a  great  deal  more  support  from  the 
West  German  public  than  from  that  of  any  other  European  nation. 

The  most  far-reaching  and  ambitious  propaganda  program  of  the 
West  German  Government — and  one  which  is  essentially  bipartisan 
is  its  efforts  to  reeducate  the  German  people  in  democratic  princi 
ples  and  in  responsibilities  of  representative  government.  The  Min 
istry  of  the  Interior  has  primary  responsibility  for  this  program, 
but  its  activities  are  limited  to  a  great  extent  by  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Lander  (states)  in  matters  of  education  and  culture. 

The  general  apathy  of  the  public  toward  all  political  matters 
appears  to  have  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  its  achievement 
of  material  prosperity.  As  long  as  it  is  well  fed,  well  housed,  and 
well  clothed,  the  German  public,  except  possibly  in  West  Berlin, 
appears  to-  disassociate  itself  from  any  direct  responsibility  for  or 
concern  with  national  and  international  politics.  The  people  have 
accepted  the  principle  of  representative  government,  and  the  heavy 
turnout  at  election  time  indicates  that  they  are  aware  of  their 
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responsibility  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  leaders  who  will  repore- 
sent  them,  but  active  participation  in  the  democratic  process  gen 
erally  stops  at  this  point.  Once  they  have  vested  their  leaders  with 
authority,  they  tend  to  respect  that  authority  completely  and  to 
leave  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  Government's  concentrated  effort  toward  "education  for 
democracy"  seeks  to  dispel  this  apathy  and  to  engage  the  general 
public  in  active  support  of  its  policies.  It  is  hampered  by  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  view  all  propaganda  with  suspicion 
and  by  a  general  feeling  of  cynicism,  which  is  the  logical  result  of 
defeat  and  destruction  in  two  world  wars. 

A  Federal  Center  for  Civic  Service  (Bundeszentrale  fiir 
Heimatdienst)  has  been  established  at  Bad  Godesberg  by  the  Min 
istry  of  the  Interior  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  federal  publica 
tions  and  to  direct  civic  campaigns  throughout  the  country.  The 
Center  publishes  Das  Parlament,  a  weekly  summary  of  parlia 
mentary  debates  and  discussions  on  current  political  issues.  It 
organizes  national  essay  contests  for  schoolchildren  and  supplies 
teaching  materials  to  private  organizations  and  schools,  which  try 
on  the  local  level  to  develop  public  interest  in  democratic  insti 
tutions. 

A  special  section  within  the  Center  is  concerned  solely  with 
combating  anti-Semitism.  Because  the  success  of  West  Germany's 
campaign  to  win  the  respect  of  the  Western  world  depends  in  large 
measure  on  its  ability  to  convince  the  world  that  Nazi  anti- 
Semitism  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
reaffirm  the  Government's  strong  stand,  to  publicize  its  efforts  to 
root  out  anti-Semitism,  and  to  convince  the  Jews  of  its  good  faith. 

Every  ministry  and  every  high  public  official  has  been  drawn 
into  the  campaign.  President  Liibke  and  Chancellor  Adenauer 
have  made  personal  appearances  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of 
synagogues  destroyed  by  the  Nazis  and  rebuilt  with  the  support 
of  public  funds. 

The  West  German  secondary  schools  have  been  criticized  for 
their  neglect  of  recent  history  and  for  allowing  many  young 
Germans  to  grow  up  almost  ignorant  of  Nazi  persecution  of  the 
nation's  Jews.  The  Federal  Government  has  consistently  pressed 
for  wider  public  knowledge  of  the  black  era  of  national  socialism. 
Its  efforts  have  been  constrained  by  the  Lander's  prerogatives  in 
matters  of  education  and  culture  and  by  the  hesitance  of  local 
governments  to  focus  attention  on  unpleasant  facts  which  much 
of  the  public  would  prefer  to  forget. 

A  survey  of  the  nation's  high  schools  in  1959  indicated  that 
scarcely  half  the  students  had  studied  the  history  of  the  Nazi  era 
and  that  textbooks  in  use  were  evasive  about  the  Jewish  purges, 
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concentration  camps,  the  role  of  Hitler,  and  the  events  which  led 
up  to  World  War  II.  As  a  result  of  national  and  international  con 
cern  over  these  omissions  in  school  curricula,  several  of  the  Lander 
announced  that  history  textbooks  would  be  revised  and  instruction 
would  be  brought  up  to  date  (see  ch.  10,  Education) . 

Whereas  the  schools  have  lagged  in  publicizing  Germany's  past 
mistakes,  other  communications  media  have  attacked  the  subject 
head  on.  In  films,  drama,  books,  and  newspapers  and  on  radio  and 
television  networks,  anti-Semitism  and  the  whole  of  Nazi  phil 
osophy  has  been  publicly  dissected,  analyzed,  and  evaluated. 
The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  was  a  bestseller,  and  the  book  and  its 
film  version  created  much  thoughtful  soul  searching  among  both 
the  younger  generation,  which  had  not  been  completely  aware  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  past,  and  the  older  generation,  which  had  been 
inclined  to  forget  them.  Recent  scholarship  has  also  given  much 
attention  to  research  on  the  Nazi  period  and  its  causes. 

The  wave  of  anti-Semitism  which  began  in  West  Germany  and 
swept  the  world  in  late  1959  and  early  1960  highlighted  West 
Germany's  continuing  vulnerability  on  this  score.  Neither  the 
Federal  Government  nor  the  Lander  could  afford  to  remain  com 
placent  about  the  swastikas  painted  on  Jewish  synagogues  or  the 
motto  "Juden  raus"  (Jews  get  out),  which  appeared  in  many 
public  places  throughout  the  country.  The  small  neo-Nazi  move 
ment,  which  the  Federal  Government  had  tolerated  rather  than 
give  it  the  stimulus  of  free  publicity  by  driving  it  underground, 
became  a  matter  of  immediate  national  concern. 

Some  officials  charged  that  the  anti-Semitic  outburst  were  Com 
munist  inspired — a  "sneak  attack"  on  the  most  vulnerable  aspect 
of  the  country's  reputation — many  responsible  leaders  and  citi 
zens  were  alarmed  by  the  unsuspected  strength  of  the  Nazi  re 
surgence,  particularly  by  the  support  from  the  youth.  Officially, 
however,  Bonn  contented  itself  with  reassuring  Western  leaders 
and  Jewish  representatives  of  its  good  intentions.  Only  West 
Berlin  appeared  ready  to  take  decisive  action  against  the  perpe 
trators. 

Propaganda  Abroad 

The  foreign  propaganda  efforts  of  West  Germany  are  three- 
pronged  :  Political,  cultural,  and  economic ;  but  all  three  are  closely 
linked  and  serve  to  supplement  and  complement  one  another.  The 
Government's  three  objectives  are  to  regain  political  stature,  to 
recapture  respect  for  German  culture,  and  to  win  foreign  trade 
for  its  burgeoning  economy. 
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Political 

The  least  overt  of  its  propaganda  campaigns  is  the  government 
effort  to  win  international  recognition  as  a  democratic,  peace- 
minded,  trustworthy  state*  It  has  depended  on  the  personal  repute 
tion  and  political  stature  of  Chancellor  Adenauer  to  win  a  place  at 
the  council  tables  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  it  has  attempted  to 
convince  the  world  of  its  trustworthiness  by  cleaning  its  own  house 
and  opening  the  doors  for  the  world  to  see  and  to  judge. 

The  Federal  Press  and  Information  Office  is  the  chief  clearing 
house  for  political  inf ormation  at  home  and  abroad.  It  directs  the 
activities  of  some  40  press  and  information  officers  attached  to 
West  German  Embassies  and  consulates  throughout  the  world.  At 
home  it  furnishes  foreign  correspondents  with  extensive  regular 
announcements  of  political  activities  and  domestic  and  foreign 
policies. 

Official  political  propaganda  is  given  great  force  by  the  personal 
diplomacy  of  Chancellor  Adenauer,  who  makes  himself  easily 
accessible  for  interviews  with  the  foreign  press  and  tries  to  receive 
personally  the  many  trade,  cultural,  and  political  delegations  in 
vited  to  the  country. 

The  "open  door"  policy  is  partially  administered  by  Inter  Na- 
tiones,  a  semipublic  organization  in  Bonn  which  specializes  in 
international  exchanges  of  visits  between  West  German  leaders 
and  prominent  personalities  from  foreign  countries.  Leading 
foreign  journalists  are  especially  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the 
expense-free  tours  organized  by  Inter  Nationes. 

The  radio  arm  of  political  propaganda  is  provided  by  the  semi- 
public  "Deutsche  Welle,"  a  shortwave  broadcasting  network  run 
jointly  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  independent  radio  net 
works.  Established  in  1953,  the  "Deutsche  Welle"  was  first  de 
signed  to  maintain  cultural  contact  with  German  communities 
abroad,  but  its  scope  of  operation  has  gradually  increased,  and  it 
now  beams  8-hour  programs  to  the  native  populations  of  foreign 
countries  as  well.  Because  of  heightened  competition  from  East 
Germany  for  recognition  abroad,  the  Government  has  proposed 
to  expand  the  "Deutsche  Welle"  into  a  multilingual,  continuous 
"Voice  of  Germany"  under  complete  federal  direction  (see  ch.  12, 
Public  Information) .  The  West  German  Government  has  allowed 
private  American  anti-Communist  propaganda  organizations  to 
operate  from  West  Germany,  despite  criticism  by  the  opposition 
political  parties  that  it  is  hurting  chances  for  reunification.  Of 
these,  the  largest  is  Radio  Free  Europe,  from  whose  base  in  Munich 
anti-Communist  broadcasts  are  beamed  on  an  around-the-clock 
basis  to  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  and 
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Albania.    Radio  Liberation,  also  based  in  Munich,  broadcasts  a 
similar  program  in  several  languages  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Cultural 

The  foremost  West  German  propaganda  effort  is  its  cultural 
program.  Through  its  "soft  sell"  policy  the  Government  has  estab 
lished  intellectual  and  cultural  bridgeheads  throughout  the  world 
and  has  used  them  to  gain  an  entry  for  its  trade  and  industry. 

An  estimated  three-fifths  of  the  Federal  Republic's  expendi 
tures  on  foreign  information  activities  is  devoted  to  the  cultural 
program.  Primary  responsibility  for  administering  the  program 
lies  with  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  special  Cultural  Department. 
Actually,  however,  the  major  portion  of  the  program  is  assigned 
to  many  private  and  semiprivate  organizations  which  sponsor  the 
various  cultural  activities  with  financial  assistance  and  policy  di 
rection  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  chief  organizations 
which  carry  out  these  functions  are  Inter  Nationes,  responsible  for 
journalists  and  public  leaders  exchanges;  the  German  Academic 
Exchange  Service  at  Bonn,  which  administers  the  U.S.  Fulbright 
exchange  program  as  well  as  West  Germany's  own  foreign  ex 
change  scholarships;  the  Institute  for  International  Relations  in 
Stuttgart,  which  cooperates  with  the  Goethe  Institute  at  Munich 
and  the  Steuben  Societies  in  maintaining  cultural  contacts  between 
German  communities  abroad  and  the  homeland ;  the  Goethe  Insti 
tute,  which  specializes  in  promoting  German  language  instruction 
abroad;  and  the  Columbus  Society  (Columbus  Gesellschaft) ,  which 
concentrates  on  U.S.-German  cultural  relations. 

In  cooperation  with  groups  such  as  these  and  sometimes  on  its 
own,  the  Foreign  Office  maintains  a  full  calendar  of  artistic  events, 
film  showings,  and  lectures  and  publicizes  the  offerings  of  private 
cultural  enterprises. 

The  three  principal  categories  of  cultural  endeavor  are  the  public 
leaders'  exchange;  the  promotion  of  German  music,  literature, 
language,  and  art;  and  the  scholarship  program.  The  first  has  been 
extremely  effective  in  securing  international  good  will  by  giving 
prominent  and  influential  individuals  a  firsthand  look  at  the  eco 
nomic  and  political  "miracle"  of  postwar  West  Germany.  The 
second  is  a  discreet,  continuing  effort  to  allow  German  art  and 
music  to  be  seen,  heard,  and  appreciated.  The  third  is  a  long- 
range  program  to  establish  a  cultural-technological  link  between 
West  Germany  and  other  countries,  especially  the  presently  under 
developed  countries  where  German  industry  can  gain  a  foothold. 

Economic 

The  Federal  Government  plays  an  extremely  active  role  in  pro 
moting  West  German  trade  and  tourism.  Its  benevolent  sponsor- 
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ship  of  business  and  industry  and  its  highly  successful  technique 
of  "soft  sell" — culture  before  business — have  been  instrumental 
in  reestablishing  West  Germany  as  a  leading  industrial  and  com 
mercial  nation. 

It  has  made  singular  advances  among  the  underdeveloped  coun 
tries  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  its  free  trade  policy  and  the 
absence  of  colonial  interests.  Unlike  Britain,  France,  or  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  associated  with  economic  or  political  imperialism, 
and  its  economic  diplomacy  has  not  failed  to  exploit  this  psycho 
logical  advantage. 

Because  of  the  close  link  between  cultural  propaganda  and  trade 
promotion,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  an  exact  figure  for  Govern 
ment  expenditure  in  economic  informational  activities.  The  Fed 
eral  Information  Office  for  Foreign  Trade  (Bundesauskunftstelle 
fur  den  Aussenhandel) ,  a  department  of  the  Ministry  for  Eco 
nomics,  has  a  budget  of  about  $1.5  million,  but  its  activities 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  Government  effort  in  trade 
promotion.  Just  as  cultural  promotion  is  delegated  to  private,  but 
subsidized,  organizations,  so  trade  promotion  is  the  province  of 
many  private  agencies  operating  with  federal  assistance.  The 
German-American  Trade  Promotion  Office,  for  example,  which 
acts  as  a  liaison  between  West  German  industry  and  prospective 
U.S.  customers,  is  supported  by  the  Ministry  of  Economics,  the 
Ministry  for  Economic  Cooperation,  and  private  industry.  The 
German  Central  Agency  for  Tourism  is  also  jointly  supported  by 
public  and  private  funds.  The  many  trade  fairs  and  commercial 
exhibits  for  which  Germany  has  long  been  renowned  receive  Gov 
ernment  support  sometimes  by  direct  subsidy  and  always  by  the 
publicity  they  get  through  the  German  chambers  of  commerce,  the 
Federal  Information  Office  for  Foreign  Trade,  and  the  press  and 
information  officers  stationed  abroad. 

Target  Areas 

The  target  areas  of  West  German  propaganda  coincide  generally 
with  its  economic  and  political  interests — the  heaviest  concentra 
tion  of  information  activities  is  to  the  countries  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Community,  to  which  West  Germany  is  politically  com 
mitted,  and  to  certain  underdeveloped  areas  where  the  greatest 
trade  opportunities  exist.  It  considers  its  propaganda  effort  toward 
East  Germany  a  purely  domestic  affair,  as  implied  in  the  title  of 
the  responsible  ministry — the  Ministry  for  All-German  Affairs. 

More  than  half  of  its  coirps  of  press  and  information  and  cultural 
officers  is  based  in  the  North  Atlantic  Community,  and  within  this 
sphere  a  greater  effort  is  made  in  the  United  States,  United  King 
dom,  France,  and  Italy  than  in  the  other  Western  nations.  A 
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heavy  concentration  of  information  activities  exists  in  North  Af 
rica,  the  Middle  East,  Southwest  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  where 
the  Federal  Republic's  primary  economic  interests  lie. 

In  the  Middle  East-North  Africa  region,  Egypt,  Tunisia,  Iran, 
Pakistan,  and  Turkey  receive  special  official  and  semiofficial  atten 
tion.  In  Latin  America,  where  there  are  large  German  communi 
ties,  the  most  important  information  activities  are  carried  on  in 
Brazil,  followed  by  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

The  propaganda  appeal  to  these  countries  includes  a  host  of 
activities  which  follow  a  general  pattern:  A  state  visit  by  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  or  by  one  of  the  ranking  min 
isters  ;  the  establishment  of  a  binational  cultural  committee  and 
friendship  association ;  the  augmentation  of  German  cultural  facili 
ties,  such  as  a  library,  a  reading  room,  and  a  cultural  center  with 
German-language  teaching  facilities ;  the  expansion  of  "Deutsche 
Welle"  broadcasts  to  the  country;  an  expense-paid  tour  of  West 
Germany  for  leading  citizens ;  and  the  offering  of  special  scholar 
ships  or  "industrial  training  grants"  for  study  in  West  German 
universities.    The  grants  are  a  recent  innovation,  begun  on  an 
intensive  scale  in  1958  and  1959.   They  are  especially  successful 
in  that  they  establish  an  extremely  strong  cultural-technological 
link  between  West  Germany  and  its  potential  customers.   Almost 
all  the  scholarships  are  for  scientific  or  technical  studies.  They  are 
usually  generous  stipends  for  a  1-  or  2-year  period  covering  all  the 
student's  expenses,  including  travel.   Not  only  federal  funds  are 
involved ;  private  industry  contributes  heavily,  and  even  industrial 
cities  like  Cologne  and  Hamburg  have  invested  in  the  scholarship 
program.  Hamburg  fully  supports  100  industrial  scholarships. 

Propaganda  to  East  Germany 

Because  of  its  importance  in  the  East-West  struggle,  East  Ger 
many  is  perhaps  the  most  heavily  bombarded  target  of  Western 
propaganda  within  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  few  square  miles  of  Berlin, 
deep  in  the  heart  of  East  German  territory,  gives  West  Germany 
its  greatest  propaganda  advantage,  and  one  which  it  exploits  fully. 

The  major  part  of  the  Western  propaganda  effort — radio,  press, 
travel,  cultural  propaganda,  and  the  appeal  to  refugees — emanates 
from  West  Berlin.  The  isolated  city  is  also  the  center  of  clandestine 
information  operations  for  both  West  and  East  Germany,  since 
communication  and  travel  between  its  sectors  are  relatively  easy. 
East  Germans  visiting  West  Berlin  can  purchase  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books  at  considerable  discounts;  and  specially 
prepared  newssheets,  periodicals,  and  leaflets,  are  handed  out  free 
by  the  thousands  for  smuggling  into  East  Germany.  These  are 
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used  not  only  to  spread  the  West's  message  but  also  to  undermine 
the  East  German  Government  through  exposure  of  facts  and  fig 
ures  not  otherwise  available  to  East  Germans. 

The  most  important  propaganda  medium  used  against  East 
Germany  is  radio,  and  the  two  stations  most  popular  with  the 
people  are  the  U.S.-sponsored  Radio  in  the  American  Sector 
(RIAS)  and  West  Germany's  Radio  Free  Berlin  (Sender  Freie 
Berlin).  The  impact  of  these  two  stations  on  the  East  German, 
public  can  be  measured  by  the  extensive  efforts  made  by  the 
Communists  to  jam  their  broadcasts  and  by  the  severe  penalties 
levied  on  persons  caught  listening  to  West  German  programs.  In 
spite  of  jamming  and  the  risks  involved  in  listening,  most  East 
Germans  (estimated  at  70  to  80  percent)  tune  in  on  either  RIAS 
or  Radio  Free  Berlin  at  least  once  a  week;  many  thousands  are 
daily  listeners. 

RIAS,  though  financed  by  U.S.  funds,  is  operated  by  an  all- 
German  staff  and  broadcasts  daily  from  early  morning  until  mid 
night.  The  most  popular  programs  are  the  news  broadcasts  and 
political  summaries,  followed  by  musical  programs.  The  cultural- 
narrative  type  programs  of  the  Voice  of  America  are  reported  the 
least  popular;  they  are  too  long  for  easy  and  safe  listening,  and 
their  basic  appeal  for  democracy  is  considered  too  elementary  and 
naive  by  most  East  German  listeners. 

Radio  Free  Berlin  was  established  in  1954  when  the  Berlin 
studios  of  the  Northwest  German  Radio  Network  were  transferred 
to  municipal  control.  The  station  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds  and  has  until  recently  been  overshadowed  by  the  greater 
power  and  popularity  of  RIAS.  However,  in  1957,  the  German 
station  began  actively  to  compete  with  RIAS  for  its  Berlin  audi 
ence  and  is  reported  now  to.  have  won  an  equal  share  of  listeners. 

Dozens  of  watchdog  organizations  maintain  headquarters  in 
West  Berlin.  Among  the  more  influential  of  the  private  West 
German  groups  is  the  East  Bureau  (Ostburo)  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cractic  Party,  which  conducts  extensive  research  into  labor  condi 
tions  in  East  Germany  and  maintains  a  network  of  contacts  which 
provide  it  with  information.  Others  include  the  Association  of 
Free  Jurists,  which  publicizes  infringements  of  personal  rights 
occurring  in  East  Germany  and  attempts  to  give  legal  aid  or 
advice  to  the  victims. 

Foreign  Propaganda  Within  West  Germany 

The  most  concentrated  propaganda  effort  made  by  foreign 
powers  in  West  Germany  is  the  collective  Soviet  bloc  propaganda 
assault  operating  from  headquarters  in  East  Berlin. 

West  German  reaction  to  the  Communist  press  assault  is  gen- 
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erally  conservative.  The  police  seize  clandestine  literature  when 
ever  they  find  it  and  publicize  the  forgeries  so  the  people  are  in 
formed  of  its  origin,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  censor  private  mail 
or  to  prohibit  possession  of  Communist  publications,  even  in  the 
army. 

In  general,  East  German  propaganda  has  not  made  a  serious 
impact  on  the  West  German  public  at  large,  which  is  basically 
satisfied  with  its  economic  and  political  gains  under  the  Adenauer 
regime.  By  attacking  disgruntled  elements  of  the  West  German 
population,  however,  and  by  inciting  dissatisfaction  with  its  lead 
ers,  the  Communists  have  established  a  small  following  which 
might  expand  if  the  present  stable  Government  and  its  economic 
prosperity  were  to  collapse. 

The  U.S.  effort  within  West  Germany  centers  in  the  embassy 
in  Bonn  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  program.  These  direct 
U.S.  press  and  radio  activities  in  West  Germany  maintain  cultural 
and  educational  development  programs  and  furnish  U.S.  informa 
tion  material  to  the  West  German  press,  radio,  and  television. 
The  information  activities  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Germany 
include  the  popular  Armed  Forces  Network  (AFN)  of  radio  sta 
tions.  An  American-operated  radio  station,  Radio  in  the  American 
Sector  (RIAS),  located  in  West  Berlin,  beams  its  programs  chiefly 
toward  East  Germany.  • 

The  Voice  of  America,  utilizing  the  relay  facilities  of  both  AFN 
and  the  West  German  radio  stations,  beams  its  programs  to  East 
Germany  also,  but  its  regular  listeners  are  in  West  Germany.  The 
U.S.  Information  Service  is  active  in  an  extensive  educational  and 
cultural  program  of  libraries,  film  showings,  and  model  class 
rooms  and  laboratories.  Its  America  Houses,  curtailed  for  lack 
of  funds,  have  continued  to  provide  books  and  cultural  events  for 
the  West  German  population.  Finally,  the  Fulbright  scholarship 
program  sends  some  300  Americans  yearly  to  study  in  German 
universities. 

The  effect  of  the  U.S.  occupation  in  West  Germany  has  been 
extensive.  American  culture  has  permeated  the  whole  of  West 
German  life;  it  has  changed  their  fashions  and  even  their  physical 
appearance.  The  bond  between  the  two  countries  has  become  ex 
tremely  strong,  especially  in  the  former  American  zone,  where  the 
West  Germans,  exposed  to  years  of  American  cultural  and  politi 
cal  influence,  have  a  strong  affinity  for  U.S.  publications,  radio 
broadcasts,  jazz,  fashion  fads,  and  even  slang. 

The  propaganda  efforts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  considerably 
smaller,  and  in  recent  years  the  emergence  of  West  Germany  as  a 
formidable  economic  competitor  has  placed  a  severe  strain  on 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  There  are  24  British  Centers 
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located  In  the  main  cities  of  West  Germany,  and  the  British  in 
formation  program  is  augmented  by  highly  respected  BBC  broad 
casts  from  London  to  the  continent. 

A  postwar  "miracle"  almost  equal  to  that  of  West  Germany's 
economic  recovery  is  the  growing  rapprochement  between  France 
and  Germany.  Encouraged  by  both  governments  and  many  private 
organizations  despite  strong  residual  bitterness  on  each  side,  ex 
change  programs  have  been  developed  for  teachers,  artists,  work 
ers,  and  students.  The  French  and  German  youth  particularly 
appear  to  have  buried  the  hatchet  as  a  result  of  these  information 
exchanges.  French  Institutes  have  been  established  in  the  major 
cities,  but  the  major  French  propaganda  efforts  continue  to  be 
directed  to  the  border  areas,  the  Saar,  and  the  former  French  zone. 

Other  nations  also  have  cultural  centers  in  West  Germany.  Bel 
gium's  one  center  is  located  at  Cologne ;  the  Netherlands,  at  Frank 
furt;  and  the  Italian  Dante  Society's  headquarters,  at  Bonn. 

EAST  GERMANY 
Organization 

Because  the  success  of  its  propaganda  is  so  vital  to  the  existence 
of  the  totalitarian  state,  the  East  German  regime  has  placed  the 
control  over  propaganda  at  the  very  top  of  the  Government  struc 
ture,  in  the  Central  Committee  of  the  ruling  Socialist  Unity  (Com 
munist)  Party  (SED),  whose  responsible  Secretary,  for  Informa 
tion  is  Albert  Norden.  Directly  under  the  Central  Committee  is 
the  Department  of  Agitation  and  Propaganda  (Agitprop) ,  directed 
by  Horst  Zindemann.  This  department  of  the  SED  controls  public 
information  and  carries  out  the  propaganda  directives  of  the 
Central  Committee.  The  subordinate  regional  and  local  Agitprop 
offices  are  staffed  with  well-trained  Party  organizers  and  agitators. 

The  SED  has  built  a  parallel  structure  of  controls  within  the 
framework  of  East  Germany's  "constitution"  Government.  Thus, 
for  example,  there  is  a  State  Radio  and  Television  Commission 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  Minister  President,  which  acts  as  a 
front  for  the  controls  exercised  by  the  Radio  and  Television  Bureau 
of  the  SED  Department  of  Agitation  and  Propaganda.  Other 
Party  propaganda  functions  are  similarly  hidden  behind  special 
state  agencies  or  are  attached  to  various  ministries.  The  result 
is  an  intricate  network  of  controls  which  binds  the  Government 
to  the  Party  and  makes  the  constitutional  system  a  tool  for  Party 
manipulation.  The  first  and  last  words,  however,  are  always 
spoken  by  the  SED  through  Agitprop,  whether  openly  or  behind 
the  f agade  of  Government  agencies  (see  fig.  22) . 

In  1958,  the  control  of  cultural  propaganda  was  reorganized  to 
insure  more  .strict  censorship  of  films  and  publications.  The  Min- 
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istry  of  Culture  retained  its  control  of  political  directives  and 
censorship,  but  the  five  Deutsche  Film  AG  (DEFA)  studios  which 
it  had  formerly  administered  were  organized  as  an  Administration 
of  People's-Owned  Enterprises  (Vereinigung  -volkseigener  Bet> 
riebe— WB) .  Actual  administration  of  the  publishing  industry 
was  also  removed  from  the  Ministry  of  Culture  to  a  state  planning 
commission  which  was  to  supervise  the  state-owned  publishing 
houses  merged  into  a  single  VVB  Publishing  Institute.  In  this 
manner  a  double  check  was  imposed  on  the  cultural  sector;  exami 
nation  of  manuscripts  and  films  for  proper  "Socialist  character" 
was  carried  out  first  by  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  then  by  the  ad 
ministrative  agency  concerned  (see  ch.  29,  Industrial  Potential) . 

Domestic  Propaganda 

When  Soviet  troops  first  occupied  East  Germany,  there  was 
little  attempt  made  to  win  over  the  people  at  large  to  the  Soviet 
cause.  The  first  phase  of  sovietization  was  accomplished  by  force 
and  intimidation,  and  although  both  are  still  necessary  to  the  exist 
ence  of  the  Communist  regime,  a  second  phase,  largely  dependent 
on  propaganda  appeal,  is  now  well  underway. 

The  overall  aim  of  domestic  propaganda  is  to  win  the  complete 
commitment  of  the  people  to  the  Communist  program.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  end,  the  Communists  must  give  every  citizen  a 
vested  interest  in  the  regime  so  strong  that  an  individual  will 
voluntarily  choose  the  Communist  system  in  preference  to  any 
other.  And  to  have  a  stake  in  the  regime,  an  individual  must  par 
ticipate  actively  in  such  a  way  that  he  makes  a  personal,  irrevo 
cable  commitment  to  the  Communist  cause. 

The  current  propaganda  phase  is  therefore  directed  toward 
individual  commitment  and  mass  participation  in  one  or  more  of 
the  many  organizations  through  which  the  state  can  exercise 
control.  One  cannot  remain  aloof.  Workers  must  join  the  Party- 
controlled  union ;  children  must  be  Young  Pioneers ;  students  must 
belong  to  the  Free  German  Youth  (Freie  Deutsche  Jugend — 
FDJ) ;  farmers  must  join  a  collective;  sportsmen  can  play  only 
through  their  clubs ;  women  are  bound  together  in  the  Democratic 
Women's  League  of  Germany.  These  mass  organizations  in  turn 
disseminate  propaganda  to  their  members  and  attempt  to  insure 
the  political  conformity  of  the  entire  group.  Those  who  do  not 
participate  are  subject  to  unrelenting  pressure  and  may  be  penal 
ized  through  economic  sanctions  or  judicial  methods.  The  group 
most  extensively  victimized  by  this  process  was  the  middle  class, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  capitalist  economy.  Industrial  work 
ers,  farmers,  students,  and  professional  people  are  the  new  "elite" 
because  the  state  needs  their  support.  They  are  not  only  given 
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preferential  economic  and  social  consideration,  but  they  are  the 
principal  targets  for  propaganda. 

Through  its  monopoly  of  communications  media,  its  control  of 
education,  the  use  of  economic  sanctions,  and  the  constant  threat 
of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  the  Communist  regime  has  a  strangle 
hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  By  jamming  radio  and  television 
broadcasts  from  the  West,  by  carefully  scrutinizing  the  mails,  and 
by  restricting  travel  to  and  from  the  country,  the  Communist 
regime  has  attempted  to  shut  the  people  off  from  any  information 
which  might  tend  to  contradict  its  propaganda.  Its  own  news 
papers,  books,  and  magazines  are  censored  before  they  are  pub 
lished;  public  meetings  are  subject  to  police  control;  and  a  vast 
network  of  informants  keep  close  watch  on  the  people  and  on  each 
other.  A  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  is  spent  in  countering 
Western  propaganda. 

The  state-owned  press,  radio,  and  films,  the  schools  and  mass 
organizations,  the  labor  unions,  the  ubiquitous  posters  and  plac 
ards,  and  the  individual  agitators  speaking  to  groups  or  going 
from  door  to  door  are  aimed  at  conditioning  the  citizen  to  accept 
the  Communist  point  of  view.  This  constant  mental  agitation  is 
an  insidious  means  of  destroying  the  individual's  capacity  for  in 
dependent  thought.  The  propaganda  machine  creates  the  argu 
ments  and  the  rebuttals,  and  by  sheer  force  of  repetition  it  im 
plants  its  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Although  this  concerted  attack  on  the  minds  of  the  East  Ger 
mans  tends  to  deaden  intellectual  life  and  impose  great  strain 
upon  the  citizen's  capacity  for  independent  thought,  there  is  still 
little  evidence  that  Communist  propaganda  is  successful.  Habitu 
ated  to  the  recognition  of  propaganda,  the  East  Germans  appar 
ently  discount  much  of  the  information  reaching  them  from  official 
sources.  But  rejection  of  the  official  message  leaves  a  vacuum 
which  is  not  filled  by  the  trickle  of  news  and  information  from 
the  West.  The  problem  for  the  many  passive  resisters  among  the 
East  Germans  is  to  find  mental  sustenance  in  the  face  of  a  total 
Government  monopoly  on  public  information. 

Themes 

The  general  outline  of  East  German  propaganda  has  remained 
consistently  in  tune  with  international  Communist  propaganda 
although  the  emphasis  varies  in  accordance  with  local  and  world 
conditions.  The  broad  lines  of  propaganda  are  drawn  by  Agitprop 
in  long-term  perspective  plans  covering  as  much  as  6  months  to  a 
year.  These  are  reviewed  and  revised  quarterly  and  are  then 
broken  down  into  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  ''argumentation 
lines,"  which  set  the  policy  for  Agitprop's  directives  to  the  public 
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information  media,  the  schools,  mass  organizations,  the  various 
Government  agencies,  and  to  the  Party's  own  agitators  (see  ch.  12, 
Public  Information) . 

The  major  propaganda  themes  relate  generally  to  the  positive 
efforts  of  communism  to  achieve  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity 
and  to  the  negation  of  these  goals  by  the  Western  nations.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  always  used  as  the  model  of  perfection;  West 
Germany  and  the  United  States  are  depicted  as  the  principal  an 
tagonistic  forces.  By  denouncing  West  German  rearmament, 
American  military  strength,  and  the  defensive  alliance  of  NATO, 
the  Communists  play  upon  the  people's  fear  of  war  and  justify 
East  Germany's  own  military  establishment  as  necessary  to  de 
fense.  When  Sputnik  was  launched  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  seriously  challenged  American  military  and 
scientific  supremacy,  the  East  German  Communists  told  their 
people  to  take  comfort  in  the  realization  that  Soviet  strength  would 
be  used  solely  to  deter  the  aggressive  designs  of  Wall  Street  and 
its  Western  European  lackeys.  Peace  committees,  resolutions, 
petitions,  and  demonstrations  are  regularly  staged  by  a  multitude 
of  organizations  to  dramatize  these  points. 

The  regime  has  made  a  major  effort  to  draw  East  Germany  into 
the  Soviet  family  of  nations  by  attempting  to  win  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  people  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  key  organiza 
tion  directing  this  campaign  is  the  Society  for  German-Soviet 
Friendship  (Gesellschaft  fur  Deutsch-Sowjetische  Freundschaft 
— DSF) ,  with  headquarters  in  East  Berlin  and  branches  in  every 
district  and  every  major  plant  and  organization.  It  popularizes 
Soviet  policies,  production  methods  in  industry  and  agriculture, 
and  culture.  A  major  tool  in  this  campaign  is  travel;  all-expense- 
paid  trips  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  offered  as  incentives  in  every 
field,  for  individuals  as  well  as  for  groups.  In  the  early  years  of 
Soviet  domination,  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  granted  only  to 
SED  members,  but  since  1957  the  Communists  have  found  that 
they  can  achieve  a  greater  propaganda  impact  by  sending  non- 
Party  members  who  need  to  be  won  over.  These  individuals  are 
asked  to  give  lectures  upon  their  return,  and  their  favorable  re 
marks  are  much  more  respected  by  their  fellow  workers  than  are 
the  same  comments  from  Party  officials. 

In  addition  to  the  exchange  and  travel  program,  the  DSF  spon 
sors  lecture  series  and  film  showings  on  the  Soviet  Union,  super 
vises  the  many  Culture  Houses  established  throughout  the  coun 
try,  and  directs  a  large  publications  program,  which  includes  the 
popular  weekly  illustrated  Freie  Welt  and  a  cheap  translated  edi 
tion  of  a  Russian  work  as  "book  of  the  month." 
Unification  of  West  and  East  Germany  is  also  a  major  propa- 
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ganda  theme.  Here  the  Communists  insist  that  no  compromises 
can  be  made — that  unification  must  be  effected  without  giving-  up 
their  "Socialist  accomplishments."  Actually,  they  care  less  for 
reunification — which  they  realize  is  unlikely  on  their  terms — than 
for  recognition  by  West  Germany  of  East  Germany  as  a  sovereign 
state. 

Progress  and  prosperity  through  the  establishment  of  the  So 
cialist  economy  is  the  most  constant  and  insistent  propaganda 
theme.  In  the  face  of  the  undeniably  higher  living  standard  of  the 
West  Germans — obvious  to  East  Germans  in  West  Berlin — 
Agitprop  claims  that  the  West  German  "miracle"  is  transitory 
and  economically  unsound  and  that  it  is  based  largely  upon  eco 
nomic  aid  from  the  United  States  and  would  collapse  if  that  aid 
were  withdrawn.  In  addition,  it  points  out  that  West  Germany 
had  a  headstari  in  industrial  development  because  it  inherited  all 
the  industrial  resources  of  the  old  Reich,  whereas  East  Germany 
has  been  forced  to  rebuild  its  economy  from  scratch.  It  claims 
repeatedly  that  the  East  German  economy  is  catching  up  with 
West  Germany's  and  will  surpass  it  in  a  few  years. 

East  Germans  are  made  to  feel  that  they  now  actually  own  and 
run  their  farms  and  factories  instead  of  being  the  victims  of 
capitalistic  exploitation.  Planning  goals  are  highly  publicized, 
and  workers  are  continuously  exhorted  to  fulfill  or  exceed  them. 
If  something  goes  wrong  with  the  plans,  a  scapegoat,  usually  West 
ern  sabotage,  is  always  found  to  bear  the  blame.  And  the  people 
are  encouraged  to  be  alert  to  possible  sabotage  in  the  hope  that 
widespread  denunciations  will  help  implicate  many  people  in  the 
aims  of  the  regime. 

The  theme  of  prosperity  has  been  the  most  difficult  for  the  Com 
munists  to  handle.  The  people  have  experienced  real  want  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  only  in  the  past  2  or  3  years  has  their 
lot  markedly  improved.  A  loudly  hailed  goal  of  the  new  7-year 
plan  (1959-65)  was  a  sharp  increase  in  production  plans  for  con 
sumer  goods.  Following  the  lead  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
recognized  that  the  people's  material  wants  must  be  satisfied  if 
their  plans  are  to  succeed,  and  goaded  by  the  example  of  West 
Germany,  East  Germany  now  stresses  output  of  radios,  televisions, 
and  washing  machines  as  well  as  coal  mining,  steel  production, 
and  the  products  of  its  heavy  industry. 

The  democratic  character  of  the  new  Republic  is  a  theme  which 
runs  through  all  East  German  propaganda.  The  fiction  of  respon 
sible  public  ownership  and  control  of  industry  is  fostered  by  fre 
quent  union  meetings  in  which  the  workers  are  urged  to  criticize 
and  advise  the  management.  The  "people's  voice"  is  sought  on 
every  issue  and  public  debate  is  encouraged,  but  always  within 
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recognized  safe  limits.  Debate  on  unimportant  questions  and  criti 
cal  letters  to  the  editor  are  often  encouraged  as  safety  valves  for 
pent-up  emotions. 

Media 

Its  monopoly  of  public  information  media  guarantees  the  Com 
munists  a  captive  audience  and  facilitates  the  central  planning  of 
Agitprop.  The  press  is  dominated  by  a  single  newspaper,  Neues 
Deutsehland,  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  SED.  Eadio  broad 
casting  is  under  the  tight  control  of  the  State  Kadio  and  Television 
Commission,  and  the  central  news  source  for  both  is  the  SED- 
controlled  news  agency  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Nachrichtendienst 
( ADN) .  The  only  films  shown  to  the  public  are  those  produced 
by  the  state-owned  DEFA,  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites,  and  a  few  Western  films  whose  content  is  either  innocu 
ous  or  illustrative  of  "degenerate,  bourgeois  life."  Book  publishing 
and  libraries  are  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  whose  task 
it  is  to  encourage  authors  to  write  on  subjects  approved  by  Agit 
prop  (see  ch.  12,  Public  Information) . 

The  schools  and  universities  have  become  the  bedrock  for  build 
ing  a  new  generation  of  citizens  thoroughly  saturated  with  Marxist 
ideology.  Adults  are  indoctrinated  in  the  political  training  courses 
required  of  members  of  the  mass  organizations  and  are  bombarded 
with  propaganda  in  factory  meetings,  conversations  with  Party 
agitators,  speeches,  and  the  endless  meetings  to  which  attendance 
is  required.  Posters  and  placards  carrying  propaganda  slogans 
are  plastered  on  billboards  and  public  buildings. 

Effectiveness 

Although  Communist  propaganda  has  not  succeeded  in  making 
East  Germany  a  totally  reliable  satellite,  it  has  made  a  very  deep 
mark  on  the  minds  of  its  citizens.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
people  are  convinced,  active  members  of  the  SED. 

There  are,  however,  important  differences  among  social  and 
economic  groups  with  respect  to  their  vulnerability  to  official 
propaganda.  The  highest  officials  are  the  most  concerned  with 
maintaining  the  present  system  and  are  therefore  least  resistant 
to  foreign  propaganda  appeals.  Yet,  that  there  have  been  im 
portant  defections  from  this  group  to  West  Germany  suggests  at 
least  a  measure  of  dissatisfaction.  Similarly,  the  East  German 
youth,  a  prime  target  for  indoctrination,  has  been  subject  to  the 
attractions  of  early  and  substantial  rewards  for  loyalty ;  but  young 
people,  especially  students,  have  often  been  the  principal  authors 
of  expressions  of  intellectual  discontent.  The  least  susceptible 
element  of  the  population  may  well  be  the  farmers ;  the  renewed 
collectivization  drive  of  late  1959  and  early  1960  produced  violent 
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expressions  of  resistance  which  pointed  up  the  aloofness  of  the 
agricultural  population  to  official  propaganda.  Convinced  Chris 
tians  have  been  similarly  offended  by  pressure  upon  the  youth  to 
substitute  socialist  ritual  for  church  observances. 

Most  of  the  people  are  probably  indifferent  to  the  specific  con 
tent  of  ideological  propaganda.  Improvements  in  their  economic 
condition  tend  to  prepare  them  for  acceptance  of  propaganda 
claims  emanating  from  official  media,  but  there  are  still  no  signs 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  is  committed  to  either  the  system  or 
the  leadership.  The  Government  attempts  to  close  this  gap  be 
tween  policy  and  reality  by  means  of  appeals  to  national  pride; 
these  appeals  are  effective  only  so  long  as  they  do  not  encounter 
specific  personal  dissatisfactions  or  hostility.  The  Communist  ef 
fort  to  build  "Socialist  consciousness*'  among  the  people  has  had 
a  tremendous  impact  on  their  behavior,  and  whereas  there  is  con 
siderable  ambivalence  and  confusion  in  their  thinking  now, 
genuine  resistance  to  Communist  ideology  will  probably  weaken  as 
time  goes  on. 

Propaganda  Abroad 
To  West  Germany 

The  major  task  of  East  Germany's  propaganda  abroad  is  the 
appeal  to  West  Germans  and  the  attempt  to  subvert  the  West  Ger 
man  Government.  The  proximity  of  the  two  states  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Communist  purpose,  particularly  since  the  out 
lawing  in  1956  of  the  West  German  Communist  Party. 

Cultural  and  economic  diplomacy  and  subversion  are  the  prin 
cipal  facets  of  the  propaganda  offensive.  Subversive  activities  are 
directed  by  the  outlawed  West  German  Communist  Party,  which 
went  underground  in  1956  and  now  operates  from  its  headquarters 
in  East  Berlin.  The  cultural  propaganda  has  been  directed  since 
1954  by  the  German  Unity  Committee.  It  is  headed  by  Hans  Loch, 
who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Council  of  Ministers,  whose 
members  all  belong  to  the  SED  Politburo.  Trade  propaganda  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  for  Trade,  which  has  established 
a  special  branch  for  interzonal  trade  and  sponsors  a  front  organi 
zation  of  business  representatives  from  both  countries,  called  the 
East-West  German  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  German 
Trade. 

The  East  German  Government  has  sought  aggressively  to  sub 
vert  the  West  German  Government  and  to  gain  support  among  the 
people.  Through  the  West  German  Ministry  for  All-German  Af 
fairs,  the  maintenance  of  contact  between  the  two  countries  has 
been  encouraged  on  a  private  basis.  Since  Bonn  does  not  officially 
recognize  the  existence  of  East  Germany  as  a  separate,  sovereign 
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German  state,  it  places  no  official  ban  on  travel  from  West  to  East 
Germany  and  lends  its  tacit  support  to  the  great  amount  of  frater 
nizing  that  goes  on  between  business,  professional,  and  cultural 
organization  in  the  two  countries. 

Themes.    The  Communist  propaganda  themes  are  designed  to 
exploit  the  dissident  elements  in  the  various  target  groups.  Mili 
tarism,  rearmament,  and  the  rise  of  neo-Nazis  is  the  dominant 
theme  addressed  to  the  general  public.  Adenauer  and  his  govern 
ment  are  pictured  as  unscrupulous  military  dictators  and  as  lackeys 
of  the  West  leading  West  Germans  toward  another  terrible  war. 
The  labor  force  is  the  target  of  anticapitalistic  propaganda.  West 
German  industrial  magnates  are  pictured  as  unscrupulous  profi 
teers  enslaving  the  labor  force,  demanding  excessive  production 
norms,  and  paying  poor  wages.   The  Social  Democratic  Party  is 
accused  of  betraying  the  cause  of  labor  by  repudiating  the  basic 
precepts  of  Marx.  Students  are  told  of  the  severe  competition  they 
face  in  securing  a  place  in  the  professional  world  after  they  have 
completed  their  studies.  Women  are  told  of  wage  discrimination 
against  them  in  West  Germany  and  are  shown  the  "equality"  of 
their  East  German  sisters.   Mothers  are  told  of  the  tragedy  of 
sending  their  sons  into  the  army  to  serve  their  selfish  military 
masters  and  to  give  their  lives  for  an  unworthy  cause.  Young  men 
in  the  army  are  urged  to  desert.  Army  wives  receive  letters  re 
porting  their  husband's  unfaithfulness,  and  the  same  husbands  are 
told  of  their  wives  misconduct  while  they  are  forced  to  be  away. 
It  was  even  suggested  that  the  rash  of  anti-Semitism  which  spread 
over  West  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  World  in  1959 
and  early  1960  was  inspired  from  East  Germany. 
Media.  The  main  channels  of  East  German  propaganda  are  radio, 
television,  and  the  press.   Two  radio  networks  are  employed  to 
propagandize  the  West  German  audience.   Deutschlandsender  is 
the  official  East  German  network.  Powerful  transmitters  located 
along  the  western  border  relay  the  programs  which  originate  in 
East  Berlin.   The  programing  of  Deutschlandsender  is  generally 
of  high  quality;  the  propaganda  appeal  is  overshadowed  by  music 
and  drama  from  German  and  Soviet  classics.   Interspersed  with 
the  cultural  offerings  are  news  bulletins  and  political  commentary. 
The  quality  of  many  of  its  programs  is  appreciated  in  West  Ger 
many,  but  the  propaganda  portions  are  generally  ignored. 

The  second  radio  program  beamed  at  West  Germany  is  the 
clandestine  German  Freedom  Station  904  (Deutscher  Freiheitsen- 
der  904),  the  voice  of  the  outlawed  West  German  Communist 
Party.  Consisting  of  light  entertainment  and  straight  Communist 
propaganda,  the  programs  of  Deutscher  Freiheitsender  904  origi 
nate  in  Magdeburg  near  the  West  German  border.  They,  too,  are 
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relatively  Ineffective.  In  addition  to  their  unpopular  propaganda 
basis,  both  programs  are  handicapped  by  severe  competition  from 
the  offerings  of  West  German,  American,  and  British  networks, 
which  occupy  advantageous  spots  on  the  various  broadcasting 
bands. 

East  German  television,  still  in  its  infancy,  is  making  a  greater 
impression  on  West  German  viewers  than  is  radio.  A  new  trans 
mitter  and  relay  station  on  Brocken  Mountain  on  the  southwest 
border  went  into  operation  in  October  1959,  allowing  East  German 
television  to  penetrate  a  wide  area  in  the  southeastern  section  of 
the  Federal  Republic.  To  meet  the  increased  competition,  West 
Germany  planned  to  reorganize  and  strengthen  its  own  television 
output  (see  ch.  12,  Public  Information)* 

The  distribution  of  Communist  literature  in  West  Germany  was 
carried  out  by  the  West  German  Communist  Party  until  it  w&s 
outlawed  in  August  1956.  The  Party  then  merely  moved  its  head 
quarters  across  the  border  to  East  Berlin  and  sent  its  agents  un 
derground.  The  clandestine  Communist  press  remains  exceedingly 
active.  In  1959,  Communist  authorities  boasted  that  more  than 
450  illegal  papers  were  published  and  distributed  in  West  Ger 
many.  The  central  organ  of  the  West  German  Communist  Party, 
Freies  Volk,  is  now  published  weekly  in  East  Berlin  and  is  regu 
larly  smuggled  into  West  Berlin. 

The  Communist  press  also  turns  out  hundreds  of  leaflets  and 
pamphlets  which  are  distributed  to  West  Germans  through  various 
mass  organizations.  Their  content  is  designed  to  appeal  to  sep 
arate  target  groups.  The  West  German  army,  for  instance,  is 
inundated  with  gaudy  pamphlets  filled  with  horror  and  cheesecake 
photographs,  atrocity  stories,  and  gutter  jokes.  Skillfully  forged 
editions  of  West  German  newspapers  are  distributed  free.  The 
West  German  army's  Soldiers  Pocket  Book  has  also  been  dupli 
cated,  but  instead  of  its  legitimate  content,  the  Communist  fac 
simile  is  filled  with  detailed  instructions  on  how  to  avoid  military 
duty. 

A  more  effective  medium  of  East  German  propaganda,  however, 
consists  of  direct,  personal  appeals  channeled  through  the  activi 
ties  of  mass  organizations  whose  interzonal  activities  include  many 
conventions  and  meetings  involving  individuals  from  both  West 
and  East  Germany.  The  mass  organizations  of  East  Germany 
are  urged  to  establish  close  ties  with  their  West  German  counter 
parts — the  labor  unions,  sports  .societies,  women's  groups,  youth 
clubs,  business  and  professional  groups,  and  the  National  Front 
parties.  Their  annual  conventions  and  frequent  exchange  visits 
provide  occasions  for  effective  propagandizing  since  the  propa 
ganda  message  can  be  designed  to  appeal  to  a  single  target  group. 
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Between  conventions  and  mass  meetings,  the  East  German  groups 
conduct  letterwriting  campaigns  or  invite  small  groups  of  West 
Germans  to  visit  East  Germany. 

Travel  in  East  Germany  is  used  by  the  regime  for  propaganda 
purposes.  By  displaying  its  model  factories  and  farms  and  by 
showing  off  its  accomplishments  in  its  public  health  clinics,  chil 
dren's  nurseries,  schools,  and  cultural  centers,  the  East  Germans 
impress  many  West  German  visitors  who  return  home  to  spread 
their  impressions.  A  large  number  of  the  West  Germans  selected 
for  these  invitations  appear  to  be  carefully  chosen  for  their  par 
ticular  vulnerability  to  Communist  propaganda — unemployed  or 
part-time  workers,  disgruntled  students,  and  underpaid  profes 
sional  personnel.  The  propaganda  gains  from  these  visits  are  two 
sided  for  the  Communists :  They  not  only  impress  the  West  Ger 
mans,  but  the  very  fact  that  the  visitors  are  impressed  is  loudly 
touted  in  the  East  German  press  and  supports  Communist  domes 
tic  propaganda.  It  also  gives  the  East  Germans,  imprisoned  within 
their  borders,  the  feeling  that  they  are  less  isolated,  less  cut  off 
from  the  Western  World. 

The  West  German  Government  frowns  on  such  fraternization, 
but  has  made  no  official  move  to  stop  it.  The  German  Trade  Union 
Federation,  a  prime  target  for  Communist  propaganda  in  West 
Germany,  has  declared  itself  opposed  to  official  contacts  with 
Communist  organizations,  but  has  permitted  its  member  unions 
to  make  contacts  in  their  own  name.  Several  West  German  trade 
unions  have  established  liaisons  with  their  East  German  counter 
parts. 

To  Other  Countries 

Although  its  primary  propaganda  activities  are  directed  toward 
West  Germany,  the  East  German  Government  in  1958  and  1959 
stepped  up  its  appeal  to  other  foreign  areas.  The  chief  secondary 
targets  are  the  Arab  countries  and  the  Baltic  area.  Its  foreign 
propaganda  broadcasts  from  Radio  Berlin  International  have  been 
doubled  since  October  1959 — the  increase  resulting  largely  from 
additional  programs  to  those  two  areas. 

In  line  with  the  general  Soviet  policy  of  winning  the  friendship 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  East  German  Government  has 
increased  its  propaganda  activities  in  the  entire  Middle  East. 
When  consular  relations  were  established  in  the  fall  of  1959,  it 
sent  a  cultural  exhibition  to  Cairo  to  assist  the  trade  and  diplo 
matic  mission  and  at  the  same  time  announced  that  Arabic,  Eng 
lish,  and  German  radio  broadcasts  to  the  Middle  East  would  be 
greatly  expanded.  The  Arabic  broadcasts,  originating  in  Leipzig, 
are  now  given  6  days  a  week,  with  a  total  of  30  hours  (compared 
with  8  hours  weekly  from  West  Germany) . 
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The  appeal  to  the  Baltic  area  is  also  cultural  and  economic. 
Trade  missions  between  Sweden  and  Finland  have  been  especially 
active  and  have  been  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  in 
propaganda  output.  In  October  1959,  the  East  German  Govern 
ment  launched  a  Swedish-language  magazine  called  Baltic  Sea, 
Sea  of  Peace  and  late  that  year  began  construction  of  a  powerful 
radio  transmitter.  The  Government  also  plans  to  strengthen  its 
television  facilities  for  transmission  of  its  programs  abroad. 

East  Germany  also  maintains  cultural  contact  with  the  German- 
speaking  people  remaining  in  the  other  Soviet-bloc  nations,  es 
pecially  Czechoslovakia,  and  sponsors  frequent  cultural  exchanges. 
Foreign  students,  primarily  German-speaking  students  from  the 
Soviet  bloc,  are  encouraged  to  study  at  East  German  universities. 

The  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Ministry  for  Trade 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  overseas  propaganda,  the  central  pur 
pose  of  which  is  to  promote  trade  and  enhance  the  nation's  prestige. 
The  annual  trade  fair  in  Leipzig  is  a  major  weapon  in  this  cam 
paign.  Communist  organizations  such  as  the  Free  German  Trade 
Union  Association  (Freier  Deutscher  Gewerkschaftsbund — 
FDGB)  publish  periodicals  in  a  number  of  foreign  languages,  in 
cluding  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Swedish  for  distribution 
abroad  to  convince  workers  of  the  advantages  of  communism  as 
practiced  in  East  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  26 
BIOGRAPHIES  OF  KEY  PERSONALITIES 

WEST  GERMANY 

Almost  all  the  present  leaders  of  the  West  German  Government 
and  of  the  major  political  parties  are  highly  intelligent,  capable 
men.  Most  of  them  were  politically  active  under  the  Weimar  Gov 
ernment  before  the  Nazis  assumed  power  in  1933.  Most  are  pro- 
Western  in  outlook,  democratically  inclined,  and  moderate.  Few 
had  any  connection  with  the  Nazi  movement,  but  the  Nazi  associa 
tions  of  Hans  Globke,  Alfried  Krupp,  and  Theodor  Oberlander 
have  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  West  German  Govern 
ment.  The  Communists  have  exploited  them  in  their  propaganda 
attacks  against  the  Government,  and  even  West  German  groups 
sympathetic  to  the  Government  have  urged  dropping  Globke, 
Oberlander,  and  other  former  Nazi  supporters.  Pressure  against 
Oberlander  in  particular  was  so  strong  that  he  was  forced  into 
retirement  on  May  3,  1960. 

All  parts  of  West  Germany  are  represented  among  the  leaders ; 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  about  equally  represented;  most  of 
the  leaders  come  from  middle-  or  upper-class  backgrounds;  and 
almost  all  have  a  university  education. 

The  figure  and  personality  of  Konrad  Adenauer  have  dominated 
the  West  German  political  scene  since  the  foundation  of  the  Fed 
eral  Republic  in  1949.  His  advanced  age  makes  certain  his  retire 
ment  in  the  near  future  and  has  caused  much  concern  in  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union  (Christlich-Demokratische  Union — > 
CDU)  and  the  Government  because  of  the  lack  of  any  clear  suc 
cessor.  A  number  of  men  have  been  prominently  mentioned  as 
probable  heirs  to  the  leadership  of  the  party  and  to  the  chancellor 
ship.  Of  these,  Bundestag  President  Eugen  Karl  Gerstenmaier, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Aff airs  Heinrich  von  Brentano,  and  Minister 
for  Defense  Franz  Joseph  Strauss,  are  most  prominent  (see  ch.  38, 
Biographies  of  Key  Military  Personalities). 

The  major  opposition  party,  the  Social  Democratic  Party  (Sozial- 
demokratische  Partei  Deutschlands — SPD),  lost  its  two  most  im 
portant  leaders  in  the  early  1950's  when  Kurt  Schumacher  and 
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West  Berlin  Mayor  Ernst  Renter  died.  The  present  party  leader, 
Erich  Ollenhauer,  is  considered  not  to  have  sufficient  popular  sup 
port  to  assume  the  chancellorship  even  if  the  Social  Democrats 
become  the  majority  party.  Willy  Brandt,  mayor  of  West  Berlin, 
is  gaming  increasing  popularity,  however,  and  may  aspire  to  the 
chancellorship. 

ADENAUER,  Konrad.     Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  since  1949 ;  chairman  of  the  CDU. 

Born  January  5,  1876,  to  an  upper  middle-class  Catholic  family 
in  Cologne.  Completed  St.  Aposteln  Gymnasium  in  Cologne,  then 
studied  law  and  political  economy  at  the  universities  of  Freiburg, 
Munich,  and  Bonn.  Entered  the  Cologne  municipal  government  as 
city  councilor  in  1906;  became  deputy  mayor  in  1909  and  senior 
deputy  mayor  in  1911.  Between  1917  and  1933  served  as  Lord 
Mayor  of  Cologne,  also  as  Center  (Catholic)  Party  deputy  in  the 
Rhine  Province  legislature  and  president  of  the  Prussian  state 
council.  In  1933,  the  Nazis  removed  him  from  office  and  in  1944 
put  him  in  a  concentration  camp  for  a  short  time. 

In  1945,  reinstated  as  Lord  Mayor  of  Cologne  by  the  American 
occupation  authorities,  but  quickly  dismissed  by  the  British  Mili 
tary  government  as  soon  as  the  occupation  zones  were  set  up. 
Despite  this,  his  reputation  grew  steadily  after  1946  when  he  was 
successively  elected  chairman  of  the  CDU,  deputy  in  the  North 
Rhine- Westphalia  legislature,  and  president  of  the  Parliamentary 
Council  in  Bonn.  When  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  was 
formed  in  1949,  became  the  first  Chancellor,  and,  when  the  Re 
public  established  an  independent  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1951,  he  assumed  the  ministership,  which  he  relinquished  to  Hein- 
rich  von  Brentano  in  1955. 

Adenauer  has  distinguished  himself  as  the  most  astute  German 
statesman  and  politician  since  Bismarck.  Iron-willed  and  auto 
cratic,  he  dominates  his  associates  in  the  Government  and  the  CDU 
and  stubbornly  refuses  to  yield  on  any  point  he  considers  a  matter 
of  principle.  He  is  also  a  skillful  maneuverer  and  a  tough  and  resili 
ent  bargainer.  In  domestic  affairs  he  is  a  conservative,  and  his 
principal  interests  are  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  He  is  an  avid 
proponent  of  European  integration,  strongly  favored  the  European 
Defense  Community  and  the  Common  Market,  and  would  like  to 
see  a  European  political  federation.  A  pillar  of  his  policy  is  Franco- 
German  cooperation  and  understanding.  From  the  time  he  assumed 
power,  his  basic  aim  was  to  restore  Germany  as  an  equal  partner 
in  the  family  of  nations ;  he  believes  that  this  can  best  be  done 
through  a  united  Europe. 

Adenauer  was  twice  widowed  and  is  the  father  of  seven  children. 
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BRANDT,  Willy.  Mayor  of  West  Berlin;  president  of  the  Berlin 
House  of  Representatives 

Born  Herbert  Karl  Frahm  on  December  18,  1913,  in  Lubeck. 
Joined  SPD  at  the  age  of  17  and  began  his  journalistic  career  by 
writing  a  series  of  articles  for  a  rightwing  Socialist  newspaper, 
Volksbote.  After  completing  secondary  school  in  1932,  was  appren 
ticed  to  a  shipping  broker  but  continued  his  association  with  the 
Volksbote.  Because  of  his  political  writing,  was  forced  to  flee  to 
Norway  when  the  Nazis  seized  power  in  Germany  in  1933.  There 
he  joined  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party,  studied  political  science  and 
history,  and  started  using  the  pen  name  of  Willy  Brandt.  In  1937, 
he  went  to  Spain  as  correspondent  for  several  Scandinavian  news 
papers,  and  upon  returning  to  Norway  worked  for  a  welfare 
organization  engaged  in  sending  relief  supplies  to  Finland.  The 
organization  was  attached  to  the  Norwegian  Army,  and,  when  the 
Germans  invaded  Norway  in  1940,  Brandt  was  taken  prisoner  of 
war  as  a  Norwegian  soldier.  Shortly  after  his  release,  he  escaped 
to  Sweden. 

Lost  his  German  citizenship  by  a  decree  of  the  Third  Reich ;  was 
granted  Norwegian  citizenship  in  1940.  Resumed  journalistic 
career  in  Sweden  first  as  press  relations  officer  of  the  Norwegian 
People's  Aid  Society  and  later  as  chief  of  the  Swedish-Norwegian 
Press  Bureau.  Also  wrote  three  books  on  German-occupied  Nor 
way;  bitterly  attacked  by  the  Swedish  Communist  press  for  his 
attack  on  communism  in  one  of  them.  Throughout  his  exile,  main 
tained  close  contact  with  German  Social  Democratic  exiles  and, 
together  with  Irmgard  Enderle,  a  Socialist  editor,  drafted  a  pro 
gram  for  Socialist  use  in  postwar  Germany. 

Returned  to  Germany  in  1945  to  cover  the  Nuremberg  war 
crimes  trials  for  several  Scandinavian  newspapers.  In  1947,  went 
to  Berlin  on  the  staff  of  the  Norwegian  Military  Mission  and  began 
the  friendly  association  with  American  authorities  in  Berlin 
which  still  endures.  In  1948,  regained  his  German  citizenship, 
legally  took  the  name  of  Willy  Brandt  and  rejoined  the  SPD. 
Elected  deputy  chairman  of  the  party  executive  committee  in 
Berlin  and  in  1949  elected  to  the  Bundestag.  In  1954,  became 
president  of  the  Berlin  House  of  Representatives. 

Throughout  his  career  in  the  Berlin  SPD,  Brandt  has  been  en 
gaged  in  a  struggle  with  Franz  Neumann,  a  leftwing  Socialist 
who  opposed  his  moderate  views  and  tolerance.  Brandt's  election 
as  mayor  in  October  1957  was  a  serious  setback  for  his  opponent, 
and  he  has  recently  shown  himself  able  to  exercise  strong  and 
effective  control  of  the  party.  Shortly  after  his  election,  Brandt 
made  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  which  added  greatly  to  his  per- 
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sonal  triumph  and  prestige.  The  International  struggle  over  Berlin 
in  1959  and  1960  has  brought  him  to  the  forefront  again  through 
his  taking  an  immovable  stand  against  the  Soviets  and  East  Ger 
mans.  His  popularity  in  West  Germany  is  immense,  and  he  is 
increasingly  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  Chancellor,  should  his 
party  come  to  power, 

A  great  friend  of  the  United  States,  Brandt  speaks  English, 
German,  and  Norwegian  fluently.  He  is  an  excellent  public  speaker 
and  a  pleasant  conversationalist.  Kecently  rejoined  the  Lutheran 
Church,  which  he  left  early  in  his  career.  Has  been  married  twice, 
currently  to  a  former  Norwegian  journalist,  by  whom  he  has  two 
sons.  A  daughter  by  his  first  wife  lives  with  her  mother  in  Norway. 

von  BRENTANO,  Heinrich.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Born  January  20, 1904,  at  Off  enbach  am  Main,  of  the  descendants 
of  an  ancient  noble  family,  Brentano  studied  law  at  the  universities 
of  Frankfurt,  Munich,  and  Giessen  and  obtained  a  doctorate  in 
jurisprudence.  After  1932,  served  as  an  attorney  at  the  court  of 
appeals  in  Darmstadt  and  earned  a  reputation  as  an  able  jurist  with 
expert  competence  in  international  law.  Until  the  Nazis  took  power 
in  1933,  Brentano  was  a  member  of  the  Center  Party.  In  1945, 
helped  found  the  CDU  in  Hesse;  later  became  its  chairman  in 
Darmstadt  and  a  member  of  the  Hesse  state  executive  committee. 
In  1946,  elected  to  the  Hessian  state  parliament  and,  in  1948  and 
1949,  was  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary  Council  at  Bonn.  Elected 
to  the  Bundestag  in  1949  and  again  in  1953 ;  was  named  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1955  by  Adenauer. 

Brentano  is  one  of  the  moderates  in  the  CDU.  Advocates  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  and  has  been  critical  of  Adenauer  for  his 
occasional  failure  to  consult  with  others  on  major  issues.  How 
ever,  his  loyalty  to  the  Chancellor  is  very  great,  and  their  relation 
ship  extremely  close.  On  occasion,  Brentano  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  possible  successor  to  Adenauer.  Has  great  tactical  skill,  is 
able  to  analyze  political  situations,  and  gets  along  well  with  men 
of  diverse  political  opinions.  Lacks  forcefulness  and  skill  as  an 
orator. 

Brentano' s  foreign  policy  has  actively  promoted  European  inte 
gration,  in  which  he  is  very  interested.  He  has  served  as  deputy 
chairman  of  the  German  branch  of  the  European  Movement,  vice- 
president  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe, 
and  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community.  In  October  1952,  was  named  chairman  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee  of  the  European  Political  Community. 
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DIBELIUS,  Otto.  Bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Berlin- 
Brandenburg;  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany;  and  one  of  the  six  presidents  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches 

Born  May  15,  1880,  in  Berlin;  Dibelius  received  a  doctorate  in 
theology  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1901  and  was  ordained  in 
1906.  After  serving  as  a  pastor  in  various  localities,  Dibelius  re 
turned  to  Berlin  in  1915  as  a  rector  and  was  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  East  Prussia  in  1925. 
Suspended  from  this  position  by  the  Nazis  because  of  his  opposi 
tion  to  their  racial  theories.  Arrested  and  tried  several  times,  but 
released  for  lack  of  evidence  and  allowed  to  preach,  write,  and 
compose  hymns.  In  1945,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Berlin-Branden 
burg,  and  in  1949  became  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Evan 
gelical  Church  of  Germany  and,  as  such,  the  spiritual  leader  of 
about  52  million  Protestants  in  Germany,  16  million  of  them  in 
East  Germany.  In  January  1960,  Bishop  Dibelius  announced  that 
he  will  retire  from  his  various  posts  in  1961. 

Bishop  Dibelius  played  a  major  role  in  keeping  the  German 
Evangelical  Church  united  despite  efforts  of  the  East  German 
Government  to  split  it.  Although  he  is  strongly  pro-Western,  he 
has  been  compelled  to  seek  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  East  Ger 
mans.  The  bishop  has  been  outspoken  in  opposing  East  German 
efforts  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  church  on  the  people  by 
such  means  as  youth  consecration  festivals.  In  November  1959, 
an  open  letter  from  Bishop  Dibelius  to  the  East  German  people 
stated  that  God  is  the  only  supreme  authority,  that  no  manmade 
state  can  counter  this  authority,  and  that  Germans  should  break 
the  law  when  it  forbade  their  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  as 
Christians.  As  a  result,  the  bishop  has  been  prohibited  from  en 
tering  East  Germany,  a  ban  which  he  has  ignored  by  continuing 
to  preach  in  East  Berlin.  Although  several  conciliatory  meetings 
between  East  German  authorities  and  the  bishop  in  early  1960 
have  calmed  open  hostilities,  relations  are  still  very  strained.  The 
strong  support  Bishop  Dibelius  has  among  the  clergy,  for  his 
policies  comes  mostly  from  the  older  members.  The  younger  ones 
favor  a  more  neutralistic  policy  of  the  church  against  the  state. 

ERHARD,  Ludwig.   Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany ;  Minister  for  Economics 

Born  February  7,  1897,  in  Fiirth,  Bavaria;  Erhard  completed 
Realschule  there.  In  1916,  entered  the  Imperial  German  Army  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  1918.  Upon  recovery,  resumed  his  stuides 
and  received  a  doctorate  in  political  economy  from  the  University 
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of  Frankfurt  in  1924.  For  the  following  4  years,  did  research  for 
various  business  firms,  and  in  1928  joined  the  Institute  for  Eco 
nomic  Observation  at  Nuremburg,  of  which  he  became  director  in 
1933.  After  a  bitter  dispute  with  the  mayor  of  Nuremberg  and  the 
local  SS  (Schutzstaffel,  or  Elite  Guard)  leader,  was  forced  to  re 
sign  in  1942  and  spent  the  last  3  years  of  the  war  as  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research  at  Nuremburg  and  Bayreuth. 
Never  joined  any  of  the  Nazi  organizations  and  is  reputed  to  have 
collaborated  in  the  1944  plot  against  Hitler. 

In  1945,  was  appointed  economic  adviser  to  the  American  Mili 
tary  Government.  From  October  1945  to  December  1946,  served 
as  Bavarian  State  Minister  for  Economics  and  then  became  Di 
rector  of  the  Money  and  Credit  Office  of  the  Bizonal  Economic 
Administration,  where  he  prepared  the  currency  reform  of  1948. 
Because  of  the  support  given  by  the  CDU  to  Erhard's  policies,  he 
joined  the  party  in  1949  and  was  elected  to  the  Bundestag.  That 
same  year,  was  appointed  Minister  for  Economics.  In  March  1959, 
was  being  considered  as  the  CDU  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
West  Germany,  but  he  declined. 

Generally  considered  responsible  for  the  German  "economic 
miracle/'  Erhard  is  immensely  popular  with  the  public  and  is  the 
second  most  powerful  man  in  the  CDU.  Of  all  West  German  po^- 
litical  figures,  he  has  been  most  frequently  mentioned  as  a  suc 
cessor  to  Adenauer.  However,  interest  in  politics  seems  to  be 
confined  to  securing  support  for  his  economic  programs. 

Erhard  is  an  apostle  of  a  free  market  economy  and  an  outstand 
ing  exponent  of  an  unfettered  economic  system  with  social  but  not 
Socialist  aims.  He  is  a  supporter  of  European  union  and  of  German 
participation  in  organizations  such  as  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  but  feels  they  have  limitations  because  the  adminis 
trative  apparatus  and  controls  which  they  must  impose  would 
limit  a  more  productive  German  economy.  The  elimination  of 
financial  economic  controls,  cartels,  and  all  forms  of  trade  discrimi 
nation,  Erhard  feels,  is  essential  for  the  economic  unity  of  Europe. 
His  economic  policies  are  often  opposed  by  industrial  and  financial 
businessmen,  who  are  rumored  to  have  been  behind  the  attempt  to 
nominate  him  for  the  presidency  in  order  to  remove  him  from  the 
economic  post  of  influence. 

Strongly  pro-American,  Erhard  often  refers  in  public  to  U.S. 
financial  contributions  to  West  Germany.  Is  optimistic,  extro 
verted,  forthright,  and  impatient.  He  is  a  Protestant.  An  able 
speaker,  he  is  undiplomatic  in  speech  and  action.  His  friends  and 
associates  feel  that  he  is  a  poor  administrator  and  politician  and 
therefore  not  suited  to  be  Chancellor.  In  the  fall  of  1959,  Erhard 
and  Adenauer  engaged  in  an  open  struggle  of  their  divergent  po- 
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litical  and  economic  views,  but  Erhard  was  compelled  to  recant 
publicly  and  submit  to  Adenauer's  position. 

GERSTENMAIER,  Eugen  Karl.  President  of  the  Bundestag; 
Vice  President  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community; 
Bundestag  representative  to  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com 
munity  and  to  Council  of  Europe 

Born  August  25,  1906,  in  Kirckheim/Tech,  Wurtemberg,  to  a 
lower  middle-class  family,  he  worked  for  8  years  after  completing 
his  secondary  education,  before  going  to  university.  He  received 
his  doctorate  in  theology  from  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1937.  A 
Lutheran,  Gerstenmaier  became  affiliated  with  the  Evangelical 
Church  and  was  a  member  of  its  foreign  office  from  1936  to  1945. 
In  this  capacity,  traveled  a  great  deal  outside  of  Germany.  In 
1942,  was  declared  unreliable  by  the  Nazi  Party,  and  his  traveling 
papers  were  revoked.  Subsequently  joined  plot  to  assassinate  Hit 
ler  and  was  sentenced  to  7  years  at  hard  labor  after  failure  of  the 
1944  attempt. 

In  1945,  organized  the  Eelief  Association  of  German  Evangelical 
Churches  and  became  its  head.  In  1949,  was  elected  to  the 
Bundestag  and  became  chairman  of  its  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
in  1953.  Has  been  President  of  the  Bundestag  since  1954. 

Gerstenmaier  is  very  conscious  of  his  position  as  "second  man  in 
the  state."  Is  dynamic,  ambitious,  hardworking,  and  a  good  ad 
ministrator  and  will  fight  for  his  goals.  Because  of  his  pugnacious 
nature,  he  makes  enemies  as  well  as  friends  even  in  his  own  party 
(CDU).  His  primary  interest  has  always  been  in  foreign  affairs; 
is  a  stanch  advocate  of  European  integration  and  fought  for  the 
European  Defense  Community.  His  belief  that  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  closely  tied  to  the  question  of  German  reunifica- 
cation  has  led  him  to  criticize  Adenauer  for  his  failure  to  take  the 
initiative  for  a  new  approach  to  this  question.  In  other  matters, 
too,  Gerstenmaier  is  often  at  odds  with  Adenauer,  and  their  rela 
tions  are  often  strained.  Has  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a 
unilateral  Western  moratorium  on  atomic  tests  but  has  also  argued 
for  atomic  armament  of  West  German  Forces. 

GLOBKE,  Hans.   State  Secretary  in  the  Federal  Chancelry 

Born  on  September  10, 1898,  in  Diisseldorf,  and  raised  in  Aachen, 
Globke  studied  law  at  Bonn  and  Cologne  between  1916  and  1921. 
From  1921  to  1924,  was  associated  with  German  courts  and  later 
served  as  legal  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Aachen  police.  In 
1929,  joined  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  advanced  in  the  civil 
service  until  the  collapse  of  the  Nazi  regime.  During  this  time, 
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became  an  expert  on  the  Saar,  Luxembourg,  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Between  1922  and  1933,  was  a  member  of  the  Center  Party. 

Although  never  a  member  of  the  party,  Globke  was  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Nazis.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  has  often 
been  attacked  by  the  press,  various  organizations,  and  individuals 
for  his  record  under  the  Nazi  regime,  particularly  for  his  author 
ship  of  a  commentary  published  in  1936  on  the  Nuremberg  anti- 
Semitic  racial  laws.  He  was  able  to  clear  himself  of  most  of  the 
charges  through  the  testimonies  of  Jews  whom  he  aided  and 
through  evidence  that  he  was  involved  in  the  1944  plot  against 
Hitler. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  was  considered  for  the  post  of  mayor 
of  Aachen,  but  was  not  accepted.  He  then  served  as  municipal 
treasurer  in  1946  and,  before  going  to  Bonn  in  1949,  was  vice 
president  of  the  North  Ehine- Westphalia  accounting  office.  In 
1949,  served  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  three  advising  on  the 
transfer  of  personnel  and  equipment  from  bizonal  departments  to 
federal  agencies.  As  the  personnel  and  civil  service  adviser  to 
Adenauer,  played  an  important  role  in  drafting  the  civil  service 
law  of  1950.  In  1959,  became  chief  of  the  Personnel  Office  of  the 
State  Secretary  of  Interior  and  also  headed  the  Cabinet  department 
of  State  Secretary. 

In  October  1953,  became  State  Secretary  in  the  Federal  Chan- 
celry.  As  such,  he  is  the  right-hand  man  of  Chancellor  Adenauer 
and  plays  a  key  role  in  the  relations  of  the  Chancelry  with  the 
legislature.  He  is  responsible  for  reviewing  all  draft  bills  and  re 
porting  them  to  the  Chancellor.  If  the  bill  is  initiated  by  the 
executive,  Globke  often  draws  it  up.  Thus,  all  laws  pass  his  desk 
at  one  stage  or  another.  He  has  also  shown  that  his  influence  may 
be  felt  at  almost  any  point  in  the  Government  apparatus. 

An  astute,  skillful  and  smooth  politician,  he  is  active  in  cloak 
room  politics  in  the  Bundestag.  Has  also  exerted  considerable 
pressure  in  the  former  Blank  Office,  the  Office  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  intelligence  organization.  A  longtime 
civil  servant,  Globke  is  loyal  to  Adenauer,  who  has  protected  him 
against  frequent  and  bitter  attacks.  He  is  expected  to  retire  soon. 

HEUSS,  Theodor.    Scholar  and  writer;  former  president  of  the 
Federal  Republic 

Born  January  31,  1884,  in  Brackenheim,  Wiirttemberg,  he 
studied  history  of  art  and  political  science  at  the  universities  of 
Berlin  and  Munich  and  received  his  doctorate  in  political  science 
from  the  University  of  Munich  in  1905.  Heuss  entered  politics  in 
1919,  when  he  was  elected  councilman  in  the  borough  assembly  of 
Berlin-Schoneberg.  In  1924,  elected  to  the  Reichstag,  where  he 
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remained  until  1933,  except  for  a  2-year  interruption.  From  1929 
until  his  dismissal  in  1933,  also  taught  at  the  Deutsche  Hochschule 
fur  Politik  (German  College  for  Political  Science).  In  1933,  his 
writings  were  condemned  by  the  Nazis,  and  his  book  Hitlers  Weg 
(Hitler's  Way)  was  publicly  burned.  During  the  next  3  years  he 
served  under  a  pseudonym  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung;  in  1937  was  forced  to  retire  from  public  life. 
During  his  retirement,  Heuss  wrote  several  books.  In  1945,  he 
reentered  political  life,  became  one  of  the  cofounders  of  the  Free 
Democratic  Party  and  in  1948  its  national  chairman.  In  1945, 
appointed  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture  and  in  1946  elected  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Baden-Wurttemberg.  In 
1948  and  1949  served  as  member  of  the  Parliamentary  Council  in 
Bonn.  In  September  1949,  was  elected  first  President  of  the  Re 
public  and  served  the  full  two  5-year  terms  permitted  under  the 
Basic  Law  of  1949.  His  dignity,  moderation,  and  dedication  to 
democratic  principles  made  him  an  extremely  popular  president 
and  added  greatly  to  the  stature  of  the  office. 

Heuss  has  considerable  intellectual  attainments  to  his  credit. 
Published  many  books  in  the  fields  of  biography,  history,  and 
political  science  and  has  done  extensive  research  in  economics  and 
the  history  of  art.  Has  also  at  various  times  edited  newspapers 
and  politico-economic  magazines.  Finds  great  satisfaction  in  giving 
lectures  on  Germany's  great  intellectual  tradition  and  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  this  since  his  retirement. 

Throughout  his  presidency,  generally  remained  aloof  of  party 
politics.  Relatively  little  interest  in  foreign  affairs  but  has  work 
ed  consistently  for  Franco-German  cooperation  and  European 
integration.  Advocated  restriction  of  national  sovereignty  in  favor 
of  international  organization  and  would  like  to  see  Germany  be 
come  an  equal  member  of  a  United  States  of  Europe. 

Reads  French,  Italian,  and  English.  Is  a  Protestant.  Has  one 
son ;  his  wife  died  in  1952. 

KRUPP,  Alfried.  Head  of  the  huge  steel  complex  which  bears 
his  name ;  one  of  the  most  prominent  industrialists  in  West 
Germany 

Born  August  13, 1907,  in  the  family  villa  near  Essen  in  the  Ruhr. 
The  name  "Krupp"  came  through  his  mother,  Bertha  Krupp,  who 
married  Gustav  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach  and  secured  for  him  and 
his  descendants  the  right  to  use  the  Krupp  name.  Upon  completing 
secondary  school,  Krupp  worked  for  a  year  in  one  of  the  family 
factories  and  then  received  his  engineering  degree  from  Aachen. 
He  was  destined  to  be  the  fifth  head  of  the  company  which  had 
been  started  in  1810,  and  by  1938  was  a  member  of  the  board. 
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After  the  elder  Krupp  convinced  Hitler  to  decree  In  1943  that  the 
company  would  always  be  headed  by  a  Krupp,  Alfried  became 
chairman.  In  1945,  Krupp  was  arrested  and,  although  the  war 
crimes  tribunal  at  Nuremberg  declined  to  present  a  case  against 
him,  the  U.S.  military  court  insisted  on  a  trial.  He  was  sentenced 
in  1948  to  12  years*  imprisonment  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  prop 
erty.  One  of  the  charges  was  that  he  accepted  and  actively  sought 
to  employ  concentration  camp  inmates  and  for  that  purpose  built 
factories  near  the  camps.  In  February  1951,  the  U.S.  High  Com 
missioner,  John  McCloy,  commuted  the  sentence  and  restored  the 
property.  In  December  1959,  Krupp  agreed  to  pay  restitution  to 
persons  who  worked  as  slave  labor  in  his  plants  during  World 
War  II. 

Whether  Krupp  actively  supported  Hitler  as  his  father  did  is 
not  quite  clear.  He  did,  however,  join  the  Nazi  Party  in  1938  and 
became  head  of  the  Krupp  empire  during  the  war. 

Since  his  release  from  prison,  he  lives  a  rather  simple  life.  Twice 
married  and  divorced  and  has  a  son  by  his  first  marriage. 

LUBKE,  Heinrich.    President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger 
many 

Born  October  14,  1894,  in  Enkhausen,  Westphalia,  the  son  of  a 
shoemaker;  completed  the  Abitur  (university  entrance  examina 
tion)  in  1913 ;  enlisted  in  the  artillery  division  in  World  War  I  and 
earned  the  Iron  Cross.  After  World  War  I,  studied  agriculture 
and  surveying  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Miinster  and 
received  his  degree  in  agricultural  engineering  in  1921.  After 
graduation,  became  active  in  agricultural  associations.  In  1926 
became  manager  of  Deutsche  Bauernschaft  (German  Agricultural 
Association) .  In  1931,  elected  to  the  Prussian  State  Legislature 
on  the  Center  Party  ticket,  and  in  1933  dismissed  by  the  Nazis  and 
imprisoned  for  his  opposition  to  their  regime.  After  his  release 
from  prison,  was  unemployed  until  1937,  when  he  was  hired  by 
the  Municipal  Housing  Construction  Authority  of  Berlin  and  re 
mained  there  throughout  the  war. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Germany  in  1945,  Liibke  returned  to 
Westphalia  and  founded  a  construction  company.  He  joined  the 
CDU,  was  given  a  seat  in  the  North  Rhine-Westphalia  legislature, 
and  appointed  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture  in  1947.  In  1949 
elected  to  the  Bundestag  and  in  1953  appointed  Minister  of  Food 
and  Agriculture  over  the  opposition  of  the  Farmer's  Association. 
Despite  his  long  political  career,  Lubke  was  little  known  in  Ger 
many  or  abroad  before  his  election  as  President  in  1959. 

A  Catholic  from  a  small  town  in  Westphalia,  Liibke  is  intelligent 
but  not  an  intellectual.  His  primary  concern  has  always  been  agri- 
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cultural  reform  and  modernization  of  German  agriculture.  A  good 
observer  and  good  listener;  not  an  orator  but  convincing  on  the 
platform;  frank  in  expressing  his  views;  firm  and  stubborn.  In 
terested  in  philosophy  and  likes  to  live  quietly.  His  wife,  a  lin 
guist,  has  taken  an  active  interest  throughout  Liibke's  political 
career. 

OBERLANDER,  Theodor.  Minister  for  Expellees,  Refugees,  and 
War  Victims  until  May  3,  1960 

Born  May  1,  1905,  in  Meiningen,  Thuringen.  Passed  Reife- 
priifung  (university  entrance  examination)  in  1923;  studied 
agriculture  at  the  universities  of  Munich,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin 
and  received  a  doctorate  in  agronomy  from  the  University  of  Ber 
lin.  In  1930,  received  a  doctorate  in  economics  from  the  Univer 
sity  of  Konigsberg,  and  in  the  following  year  was  an  instructor 
at  the  university.  During  the  1920's  he  traveled  extensively  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Was  appointed  director  of  the  Ost-Institut  at 
the  University  of  Konigsberg  in  1933,  was  professor  of  agricul 
tural  policy  at  the  University  of  Danzig  in  1934,  and  then  became 
full  professor  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  Joined  the  Nazi 
Party  in  1933  and  held  prominent  positions  in  the  Konigsberg 
party  organization  and  in  various  other  organizations  interested 
in  the  Eastern  question.  However,  views  on  Eastern  policy  were 
highly  debatable  and  brought  him  into  controversies  in  both  his 
political  and  academic  activities.  Was  accused  of  being  Bolshevik 
because  of  his  lectures  at  Konigsberg,  and  in  1937  was  transferred 
to  the  obscure  University  of  Greifswald.  In  1939,  was  drafted  into 
the  Army  and  took  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  as  political  offi 
cer  in  the  "Liberation  Army"  composed  of  dissident  Russian  and 
minority  elements.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  Army  in  1943  and 
sentenced  to  death  for  his  intercession  for  humane  treatment  of 
the  civilian  population  in  occupied  territories. 

After  World  War  II,  was  an  analyst  on  Slavic  affairs  for  the 
U.S.  Army  and  directed  an  organization  which  shipped  food  parcels 
to  the  Eastern  Zone  of  Germany.  He  entered  politics  in  1950  and 
was  named  first  chairman  of  the  Bavarian  branch  of  the  Bund  der 
Heimatvertriebenen  und  Entrechteten — BHE  (League  of  Ex 
pellees  and  Disenfranchised),  which  became  the  fourth  largest 
party  in  Bavaria.  When  the  BHE  joined  the  Social  Democratic 
Party-Christian  Social  Union  coalition,  Oberlander  became  secre 
tary  for  refugees  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  of  Bavaria. 
Elected  to  the  Bundestag  in  1953  and  appointed  Minister  for  Ex 
pellees,  Refugees,  and  War  Victims  the  same  year.  In  1955,  de 
serted  the  crumbling  BHE  and  joined  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union. 
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As  a  member  of  the  West  German  Government,  Oberlander  sup 
ported  European  unity  and  integration  and  has  steadily  pressed 
for  German  reunification  and  recovery  of  the  East  German  terri 
tories.  He  has  continued  Ms  studies  on  Eastern  Europe  and  was 
instrumental  in  founding  an  Ost-Institut  in  Munich  in  1952. 

Throughout  his  political  career,  Oberlander  has  been  an  ex 
tremely  controversial  figure  because  of  his  Nazi  past.  Prominent 
among  the  accusations  against  him  are  some  articles  he  wrote  in 
the  1930's  supporting  theories  on  German  colonization  of  the  East 
and  the  superiority  of  the  German  race  and  his  alleged  participa 
tion  in  the  massacre  of  Polish  intellectuals  at  Lvov  and  Prague.  A 
concentrated  propaganda  campaign  by  the  East  Germans  and 
other  Communist  governments  throughout  1959  caused  great  em 
barrassment  to  the  West  German  Government.  In  April  1960,  an 
East  German  court  sentenced  Oberlander  in  absentia  to  life  im 
prisonment.  Oberlander  steadfastly  denied  all  the  accusations. 
Pressure  against  him  and  the  Government  has  been  so  great,  how 
ever,  that  he  was  forced  to  resign  on  May  3,  1960. 

OLLENHAUER,  Erich.  Chairman  of  the  SPD;  member  of  the 
Joint  Assembly  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community; 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Socialist  International  Youth  League 

Born  March  27,  1901,  at  Magdeburg;  completed  elementary 
school  and  3  years'  commercial  training.  In  1919,  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Arbeiter-Jugend  ( Worker- Youth) ,  which  he  edited  from 
1920  to  1929.  Entered  the  SPD  in  1920  as  a  member  of  the  cen 
tral  executive  committee  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Youth.  In  1921, 
was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Socialist  International  Youth  League, 
and  in  1933  elected  to  membership  in  the  SPD  central  executive 
committee.  Was  forced  to  flee  Germany  when  the  Nazis  came  to 
power;  went  first  to  Prague,  then  to  Paris,  and  finally  to  London. 
In  London,  he  served  as  executive  secretary  of  the  SPD  group  in 
exile  and  as  manager  of  the  Socialist  Union,  a  coalition  group  com 
posed  of  the  SPD  and  several  leftwing  Socialist  splinter  groups. 

After  returning  to  Germany  in  1946,  was  elected  deputy  chair 
man  of  the  SPD.  In  1949,  elected  to  the  Bundestag  and  appointed 
deputy  floor  leader  for  his  party.  After  the  death  of  Kurt  Schu 
macher  in  1952,  Ollenhauer  was  elected  chairman  of  the  SPD  and 
floor  leader  in  the  Bundestag. 

Already  as  deputy  chairman  of  the  SPD,  Ollenhauer  played  an 
extremely  important  role  on  the  West  German  political  scene.  His 
natural  tendency  toward  conciliation,  his  ability  to  understand 
views  contrary  to  his  own,  and  his  flexibility  of  mind  counter 
balanced  the  uncompromising  ruthlessness  of  Schumacher  and  did 
much  to  keep  the  party  united  and  smooth  running.  These  same 
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traits,  however,  have  proved  to  be  somewhat  of  a  handicap  in 
Qllenhauer's  chairmanship  of  the  party,  which  demands  strong" 
and  effective  leadership.  In  foreign  policy,  he  has  continued  Schu 
macher's  policies*  Opposed  to  rearmament  on  the  ground  that  it 
hinders  chances  for  reunification  and  continues  to  press  for  a 
solution  of  the  German  problem. 

Ollenhauer  is  an  intelligent,  amiable,  and  jovial  man,  well  liked 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  SPD.  His  long  years  in  exile  and  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1951  have  given  him  a  better  under 
standing  of  Western  aims  and  policies  than  most  other  Socialists 
have. 

SCHMID,  Carlo.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  SPD ;  Vice  President 
of  the  Bundestag ;  professor  of  political  science  at  University 
of  Frankfurt 

Born  on  December  3,  1896,  in  Perpignan,  France,  the  son  of  a 
German  scholar  and  a  French  noblewoman.  He  was  a  French  na 
tional  until  shortly  before  he  joined  the  German  Army  during 
World  War  I.  After  the  war,  Schmid  studied  law  at  Munich  and 
Tubingen  universities  and  became  a  judge.  From  1929  to  1939, 
lectured  in  international  law  at  University  of  Tubingen.  During 
the  Nazi  occupation  of  France,  was  a  member  of  the  civil  admin 
istration  in  Lille,  where  he  reputedly  sabotaged  German  occupation 
policy.  Returned  to  Germany  in  1944  and  after  the  capitulation 
in  1945  was  made  full  professor  at  the  University  of  Tubingen. 
During  the  occupation  of  Germany,  the  French  sought  Schmid  out 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  administration  of  their  zone. 

After  joining  the  SPD  in  1945,  Schmid  entered  state  politics  in 
Wtirttemberg-Hohenzollern  and  became,  at  various  times  between 
1945  and  1950,  State  Secretary  of  Justice,  delegate  to  the  state 
legislature,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Minister  President.  On  the 
federal  level,  Schmid  served  as  delegate  to  the  Bonn  Parliamentary 
Council  in  1948  and  1949,  chairman  of  the  Bundestag  Foreign  Af 
fairs  Committee  from  1949  to  1953,  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Bundestag  since  1949.  He  has  represented  his  party  at  interna 
tional  Socialist  gatherings  and  has  led  the  SPD  element  of  the 
German  delegation  to  the  Council  of  Europe  since  its  inception.  A 
member  of  the  national  executive  body  of  the  SPD  since  1948, 
Schmid  was  his  party's  candidate  for  the  federal  presidency  in 
1959. 

A  linguist  and  scholar,  Schmid  has  traveled  extensively.  His 
intellectual  stature  is  recognized  both  nationally  and  internation 
ally.  He  is  distinguished  for  a  rare  combination  of  the  common 
touch  with  erudition,  dignity,  and  a  capacity  for  expressing 
civilian  authority.  A  moderate  Socialist,  Schmid  declared  in  1953 
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that  the  SPD  must  abandon  its  outmoded  adherence  to  Marxism. 
Has  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  party's  foreign  policy  but 
has  not  always  agreed  with  the  party  line,  which  he  regards  as 
often  sterile  and  negative  in  character.  For  this  reason  he  is 
regarded  with  animosity  by  some  of  his  colleagues. 

Married  and  has  four  children.  In  1956  he  suffered  a  stroke 
from  which  he  has  completely  recovered. 

SCHRODER,  Gerhard.   Minister  of  the  Interior 

Born  in  1910  at  Saarbriicken;  studied  law  at  universities  of 
Konigsberg,  Edinburgh,  Berlin,  and  Bonn  and  received  doctorate 
in  law  in  1932.  From  1933  to  1936,  was  an  assistant  on  the  law 
faculty  at  Bonn  and  a  research  assistant  at  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Institute  of  Foreign  and  International  Law.  Practiced  law  from 
1936  to  1939  with  the  well-known  industrial  attorney  Walter 
Schmidt  and  served  in  the  army  during  World  War  II.  Schroder 
joined  the  Nazi  party  in  1933  but  was  dismissed  in  1943  after  his 
marriage  to  a  woman  of  Jewish  descent.  There  is  some  indication 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  Kreisau  Circle,  an  anti-Nazi  group 
led  by  Count  Helmuth  von  Moltke. 

After  the  war,  Schroder  settled  in  Diisseldorf  and  quickly  estab 
lished  himself  as  a  public  figure.  In  1945,  was  appointed  personal 
adviser  to  the  president  of  North  Rhine  and  then  became  senior 
government  councilor  in  the  North  Rhine-Westphalian  govern 
ment.  Between  1945  and  1947  was  also  deputy  chairman  of  the 
British  Advisory  Council.  Resumed  private  law  practice  in  1947 
but  was  shortly  called  to  head  the  general  administration  depart 
ment  of  the  Steel  Trustee  Association,  a  post  which  he  held  until 
1952.  In  1949,  elected  to  the  Bundestag  and  became  vice  chairman 
of  the  Christian  Democratic  Union/ Christian  Socialist  Union  par 
liamentary  delegation.  In  October  1950,  Schroder's  name  was 
mentioned  as  a  possible  successor  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  had  resigned  but  reportedly  he  did  not  receive  the  support  of 
Chancellor  Adenauer.  In  1953,  received  the  necessary  support  and 
was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Widely  regarded  as  an  energetic  young  lawyer  of  outstanding 
ability.  Is  highly  regarded  in  the  field  of  labor  law  and  was  the 
author  of  the  CDU's  draft  law  on  codetermination.  Both  labor  and 
management  respect  him.  In  the  past,  has  not  been  considered 
close  to  Adenauer. 

Schroder  is  a  Protestant  and  speaks  English. 

STRAUSS,  Franz  Josef.  Minister  for  Defense 

Born  September  6,  1915,  in  Munich,  Bavaria.  Received  a  basic 
education  in  the  humanities  in  the  Gymnasium  and  then  continued 
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his  studies  in  history,  classics,  Germanics,  and  economics  at  the 
University  of  Munich.  Is  a  qualified  secondary-school  teacher  of 
history  and  classical  languages. 

After  being  drafted  into  the  Wehrmacht,  served  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  France,  Italy,  and  Denmark.  Suffered  severe  frostbite 
while  on  the  Eastern  front.  After  this  service,  was  made  a  first 
lieutenant  in  an  antiaircraft  artillery  school,  where  he  served  also 
as  the  adjutant.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  studied  and  became 
fluent  in  English  in  preparation  for  the  coming  Allied  occupation. 
A  prisoner  of  war  of  the  U.S.  forces,  upon  release  was  first  em 
ployed  by  the  occupation  and  then  returned  to  the  German  civil 
service  in  1946.  Was  Landrat  president  of  Schongau,  Bavaria,  and 
then  First  Government  Counsel  in  the  Bavarian  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  Active  in  local  political  aifairs,  he  was  the  cof ounder  of 
the  Bavarian  Christian  Socialist  Union  (CSU) .  In  1948,  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Bizonal  Economic  Council.  In  1949,  was  elected 
as  a  deputy  to  the  first  Bundestag  and  reelected  to  the  second 
Bundestag.  By  1953,  had  become  Special  Minister  without  port 
folio  and  in  October  1955  was  designated  as  Minister  for  Atomic 
Energy.  Held  this  post  until  October  1956,  at  which  time  relieved 
Theodor  Blank  as  Minister  for  Defense. 

Aggressive  and  dynamic,  is  noted  for  his  driving  force  and 
decisiveness.  No  silk-glove  diplomat,  his  friends  refer  to  him  as 
"a  genius  with  elbows."  In  a  period  of  8  years,  rose  from  a  mili 
tary  government  clerk  under  the  Allied  occupation  to  the  position 
of  Minister  for  Defense  and  Chancellor  Adenauer's  youngest  Cabi 
net  member.  Abilities  are  great  and  standards  of  performance 
high.  Politically,  is  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  West  Germany.  Is 
one  of  the  best  qualified  European  Ministers  for  Defense  now  in 
office.  It  is  possible  that  Strauss  may  be  Adenauer's  successor. 

EAST  GERMANY 

Not  all  the  leaders  of  East  Germany  have  a  long  history  of 
activity  in  the  Communist  Party.  Grotewohl  and  Ebert  were 
prominent  Social  Democrats,  and  Dieckmann  achieved  stature  in 
the  German  People's  Party  before  World  War  II  and  in  the 
puppet  Liberal  Democratic  Party  after  the  war.  All  these  have, 
however,  served  the  Communist  leaders  and  helped  them  establish 
their  stronghold  over  the  East  German  population. 

All  the  other  East  German  leaders  have  a  similar  background. 
Children  of  working-class  families,  they  have  a  minimum  of  formal 
education  and  a  long  history  of  loyal  service  to  the  Communist 
cause.  They  have  all  participated  in  the  terrorist  activities  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Germany  after  World  War  I,  and  most  of 
them  spent  the  Nazi  years  in  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Ulbricht, 
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Bolz,  and  Rau  even  acquired  Soviet  citizenship,  and  Ulbricht  and 
Ran  hold  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Soviet  Army. 

Of  the  10  most  important  East  German  leaders,  only  3 — 
Dieckmann,  Bolz,  and  Benjamin — have  a  university  education.  A 
fourth,  Grotewohl,  studied  political  theory  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

The  one  thing-  held  in  common  by  all  those  who  hold  positions  of 
power  and  influence  in  East  Germany  is  their  complete  and  un 
questioning  obedience  to  Soviet  leadership.  As  in  every  satellite, 
actual  power  is  held  by  the  Kremlin.  The  East  Germans  are  only 
executors  of  this  power. 

The  control  of  the  East  German  Government  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party  (Sozialistische  Einheits- 
partei  Deutschlands — SED)  is  indicated  by  the  duality  of  positions 
of  power  of  the  individuals  listed.  All  the  leaders  of  the  SED  also 
hold  important  positions  in  the  Government,  and  all  branches  of 
the  Government  are  controlled  by  leading  Communists  (see  ch. 
21,  Political  Dynamics) . 

BENJAMIN,  Hilde.  Minister  of  Justice ;  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  SED ;  delegate  to  the  Volkskammer  (Peo 
ple's  Chamber) 

Born  February  5,  1902,  at  Bernburg  in  Saxony- Anhalt ;  Mrs. 
Benjamin  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg, 
and  Hamburg  and  received  doctorate  in  law.  In  1925,  joined  the 
SPD;  in  1926  she  changed  her  allegiance  to  the  Communist 
Party.  She  was  married  to  a  Jewish  physician,  Georg  Benjamin, 
and  practiced  law  in  the  Wedding  district  of  Berlin  until  1933, 
attracting  considerable  attention  by  defending  Communists  on 
trial  for  terrorist  activities.  The  Nazis  disbarred  Mrs.  Benjamin 
and  imprisoned  her  husband,  who  died  in  a  concentration  camp 
in  1942.  To  support  herself  and  her  son,  Mrs.  Benjamin  worked 
for  a  publishing  house  and  in  a  textile  factory.  The  Soviet  Military 
Administration  appointed  Mrs.  Benjamin  district  attorney  in 
Berlin-Lichterfelde  in  1945.  When  this  district  came  under  U.  S. 
Army  jurisdiction,  she  moved  to  East  Berlin  to  practice  law.  In 
1947,  became  chief  of  the  personnel  department  of  the  East 
German  Administration  of  Justice  and  as  such  guided  the  purge 
programs,  the  establishment  of  people's  courts,  and  the  half-year 
training  program  for  people's  attorneys.  In  1948,  served  as  assis 
tant  chairman  of  the  legal  committee  of  the  Volksrat  (People's 
Council)  and  the  following  year  as  a  member  of  legal  committee 
of  the  Deutscher  Volkskongress  fur  Einheit  und  gerechten  Frieden 
(People's  Congress),  both  forerunners  of  the  Volkskammer,  of 
which  she  became  a  member  after  its  Constitution.  Following  a 
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study  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  was  appointed  vice  president  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1949.  Her  conduct  of  a  series  of  highly  pub 
licized  trials  brought  her  prominence  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
and  in  July  1953,  after  the  June  uprising,  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Justice  and  put  a  tight  grip  on  East  German  administration  of 
justice.  The  fourth  SED  Congress  in  1954  elected  her  a  member 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party. 

Because  of  her  ruthless  methods,  Mrs.  Benjamin  is  one  of  the 
most  publicized,  feared,  and  hated  East  German  leaders  and  is 
popularly  called  the  "red  guillotine/'  Has  often  proclaimed  that 
there  can  be  no  objective  justice,  that  justice  has  to  serve  the 
dictates  of  the  class  struggle.  Proud  of  her  education,  she  is  con 
temptuous  of  her  colleagues,  arrogant,  and  conceited. 

BOLZ,  Lothar.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  chairman  of  the 
National  Democratic  Party  (NDP),  organized  to  enroll 
former  Nazis  and  Wehrmacht  veterans  in  East  Germany 

Born  September  3,  1903,  at  Gleiwitz  in  upper  Silesia,  the  son  of 
a  watchmaker.  He  studied  law  and  political  science  at  the  univer 
sities  of  Kiel  and  Breslau  and  received  his  doctorate  in  law  in 
1925.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Breslau,  joined  the  Communist 
Party,  and  attained  notoriety  as  a  specialist  in  defending  Com 
munists  in  court.  In  1933,  the  Nazis  disbarred  him  and  deprived 
him  of  his  citizenship,  and  Bolz  emigrated  to  Danzig,  where  he 
practiced  law  and  wrote  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  In 
1939,  fled  to  the  Soviet  Union,  married  a  Russian,  and  became  a 
Soviet  citizen.  Taught  German  and  literature  at  Soviet  univer 
sities  and  later  became  assistant  instructor  at  the  Marx-Engels- 
Lenin  Institute  in  Moscow.  In  1941,  became  political  orientation 
instructor  in  a  prisoner-of-war  camp  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Rudolf  Germersheim  edited  newspapers 
for  German  prisoners  of  war.  In  1943,  was  cofounder  of  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Liberated  Germany  and  edited  its 
newspaper,  Freies  Deutschland  (Free  Germany). 

Returned  to  Germany  in  1945  and  practiced  law  in  Saxony- 
Anhalt  until  1948,  when,  under  order  of  the  Soviet  military  au 
thorities,  he  organized  the  NDP.  Became  its  chairman  in  1948 
and  that  same  year  also  served  as  member  of  the  German 
Economic  Commission,  predecessor  of  the  East  German  Govern 
ment.  In  1949,  became  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  a  member  of 
the  presidium  of  the  German  People's  Council  (Volksrat),  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  national  council  of  the 
National  Front.  In  1950,  was  appointed  deputy  Minister  President 
and  sent  to  the  Volkskammer ;  in  1953,  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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Intelligent  but  reportedly  lazy.  Unpleasant,  dictatorial,  and 
vindictive  in  dealing  with  his  subordinates.  It  is  reported  that 
Bolz  is  a  devout  Roman  Catholic. 

DIECKMANN,  Johannes.  Deputy  chairman  of  the  LDP ;  president 
of  the  Volkskammer 

Born  on  January  19,  1893,  at  Fisherhude  near  Bremen,  the  son 
of  a  Lutheran  minister.  Completed  Gymnasium  and  studied  eco 
nomics  and  commerce  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Giesse,  and 
Gottingen.  During  World  War  I,  served  as  an  army  officer  and 
in  1918  joined  Stresemann's  German  People's  Party.  From  1919 
to  1933,  was  secretary  general,  first  of  the  North  German  and 
later  of  the  Saxon  branch  of  the  party.  In  1928,  was  elected  deputy 
to  the  Saxon  diet.  During  the  Nazi  period,  withdrew  from  politics 
and  served  as  managing  director  of  the  Dresden  coal  syndicates. 
In  1945,  became  director  of  the  Sachsische  Kohlenkontor,  G.m.b.H. 
After  the  collapse  of  Nazi  Germany,  helped  found  the  LDP  and 
became  a  member  of  its  national  executive  and  Saxon  state  organ 
izations.  Again  served  as  deputy  to  the  Saxon  diet  from  1946  to 
1950,  acting  for  2  years  as  leader  of  the  LDP  delegation.  Until 
1947,  advocated  an  independent  policy  for  the  LDP  in  opposition 
to  the  SED  but  later  agreed  to  ally  his  party  with  the  Communists. 
In  1948,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  in  Saxony,  with  SED 
backing.  Dieckmann's  conduct  in  this  post  evoked  protests  from 
all  over  Saxony  and  from  the  West  Berlin  Investigation  Commit 
tee  of  Free  Jurists.  Threatened  judges,  attorneys,  and  notaries 
with  trial  before  a  Soviet  court  and  recall  of  their  licenses  if  they 
refused  to  carry  out  his  orders;  in  August  1948,  by  refusing  to 
release  political  prisoners  from  arrest  for  reasons  of  health,  often 
caused  their  death  or  serious  disability. 

In  1949,  became  a  member  of  the  German  Economic  Commis 
sion  ;  visited  West  Germany  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  establish 
contact  with  the  Free  Democratic  Party ;  and  then  went  to  Russia 
(see  ch.  19,  The  Constitutional  System).  He  was  president  of  the 
provisional  Volkskammer,  deputy  chairman  of  the  LDP,  member 
of  the  national  council  of  the  National  Front,  and  in  1950  was 
named  to  the  central  executive  committee  of  the  Society  for 
Soviet-German  Friendship.  In  1945,  received  the  Patriotic  Order 
of  Merit  in  gold  and  was  elected  to  the  presidium  of  the  national 
council  of  the  National  Front. 

Ambitious,  cool,  and  calculating,  a  master  of  intrigue,  arrogant 
and  conceited,  Dieckmann  is  an  unscrupulous  opportunist.  His 
theory  for  success  is  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Soviets  at  all 
costs.  Has  few  followers  and  is  feared  and  not  respected  by  most 
of  his  Party.  Apparently  not  a  convinced  Communist,  Dieckmann 
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lives  by  the  grace  of  the  SED  and  is  determined  to  stay  on  top. 
At  times,  he  has  been  mentioned  as  the  most  likely  person  to 
succeed  Pieck  as  President  of  East  Germany. 

EBERT,  Friedrich  (Fritz).     Mayor  of  East  Berlin;  member  of 
the  Politburo  of  the  SED 

Born  in  Bremen  on  September  12,  1894,  son  of  the  first  Presi 
dent  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  Friedrich  Ebert.  After  completion 
of  secondary  school,  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  1909.  In  1910, 
joined  his  father's  Social  Democratic  Party,  of  which  he  remained 
a  member  until  its  fusion  with  the  Communist  Party  in  1946. 
During"  World  War  I,  served  on  the  Russian  front  and  then  became 
active  as  a  journalist  and  politician.  Worked  for  the  Socialist 
paper  Vorwarts,  was  chief  editor  of  the  Brandenburg  Zeitung,  and 
in  1925  became  editor  of  the  press  service  of  the  Socialist  Demo 
cratic  Party.  Was  elected  to  the  Brandenburg  city  council,  became 
a  delegate  to  the  Reichstag  in  1928,  and  later  became  state 
councilor  in  Prussia.  In  1933,  Nazis  imprisoned  Ebert  for  8 
months;  little  is  known  of  his  activities  from  the  time  of  his  re 
lease  to  his  induction  into  the  Army  in  1939.  After  service  in  the 
Polish  campaign,  was  discharged  from  the  Army  in  1940  and 
worked  as  production  and  promotion  manager  in  a  Government 
publishing  office  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  1945,  resumed  his  political  activities  in  Brandenburg  and 
enthusiastically  supported  the  merger  of  the  SPD  with  the  Com 
munist  Party  to  form  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  (SED).  Was 
rewarded  with  the  presidency  of  the  Brandenburg  parliament, 
cochairmanship  of  the  Brandeburg  branch  of  the  SED  and  mem 
bership  in  the  SED  executive  committee.  In  1948,  became  mayor  of 
East  Berlin  and  from  1949  to  1951  was  a  member  of  the  SED 
Politburo,  the  presidium  of  the  Volkskammer,  and  president  of  the 
Society  for  Soviet-German  Friendship.  Received  the  Patriotic 
Order  of  Merit  in  gold  in  1954  and,  on  his  60th  birthday,  the  Karl 
Marx  Order. 

Not  a  convinced  Marxist,  is  an  ambitious,  but  mediocre,  oppor 
tunist  who  has  been  lured  to  the  SED  by  the  attraction  of  office 
and  honors.  His  usefulness  to  the  Party  lies  in  the  popularity  which 
the  memory  of  his  father  lends  his  name  and  in  his  influence  with 
former  SPD  members.  His  influence  in  East  Germany  is  limited 
and  greatly  dependent  on  his  loyalty  to  Ulbricht. 

GROTEWHOL,  Otto.     Minister  President;  member  of  the  Polit 
buro  of  the  SED 

Born  March  11,  1894,  in  Braunschweig  of  middle-class  Protes 
tant  parents.  Completed  secondary  school  and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
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printer.  At  the  age  of  16,  joined  the  youth  organization  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party,  and  later  the  party  itself.  During  World 
War  I  Grotewohl  served  in  the  German  Army  and  after  the  war 
joined  the  Independent  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Germany, 
only  to  rejoin  the  SPD  2  years  later.  While  working  as  a  health 
insurance  employee  in  1918,  Grotewohl  attended  the  Leibniz 
Academy  in  Hannover  and  later  the  College  of  Political  Science 
in  Berlin,  specializing  in  political  science  and  theory.  From  1919 
to  1933,  was  at  different  times  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Minister 
of  Education,  and  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Braunschweig  Land 
government.  In  1925,  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag  and  in  1927 
became  chairman  of  the  Braunschweig  SPD.  From  1925  until  its 
dissolution  in  1933,  was  president  of  the  state  insurance  organiza 
tion  of  Braunschweig.  During  the  period  of  Hitler's  power  in 
Germany,  retired  from  public  life  and  worked  as  a  merchant  in 
Hamburg  and  Berlin.  Was  arrested  several  times  but  never 
interned  for  a  long  period. 

In  1945,  became  chairman  of  the  SPD  in  the  Soviet  Zone  and 
shortly  thereafter  suggested  the  formation  of  a  single  working- 
class  party  by  combining  the  SPD  with  the  Communist  Party. 
Neither  the  Soviet  authorities  nor  the  Communists  were  receptive 
to  the  idea,  possibly  because  they  would  have  been  outnumbered 
by  the  SPD.  A  year  later,  however,  the  Communists  decided  that 
such  a  union  would  be  to  their  advantage  and  approached  Grote 
wohl,  who  had  in  the  meantime  changed  his  mind.  After  much 
pressure  was  put  on  Grotewohl  by  the  Soviets  and  Ulbricht  and 
many  promises  were  made,  the  two  parties  were  joined  into  the 
SED  in  1946  and  Grotewohl  made  one  of  its  cochairmen  and  a 
member  of  the  secretariat.  In  late  1946,  was  elected  to  the  Saxon 
parliament  and  subsequently  to  both  the  People's  Congress  and 
the  Volksrat,  the  two  predecessors  of  the  Volkskammer,  as  well  as 
to  the  Volkskammer  itself.  Also  served  on  the  German  Economic 
Commission  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  SED  Politburo  and 
the  national  council  of  the  National  Front.  In  1954,  received  the 
Patriotic  Order  of  Merit  in  gold. 

GrotewohTs  position  and  his  offices  are  a  reward  for  delivering 
the  SPD  into  Communist  hands.  He  is  used  as  a  symbol  of 
Communist-Socialist  cooperation.  Rumors  often  report  that  he 
is  a  moderating  influence  in  the  SED,  where  his  support  comes 
from  the  former  SPD  members,  who  comprise  nearly  20  percent 
of  the  Party. 
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LEUSCHNER,  Bruno.  Chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Com 
mission;  candidate  member  of  the  Politburo  of  the  SED; 
member  of  the  presidium  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 

Born  on  August  12,  1910,  in  Berlin,  son  of  a  worker;  completed 
primary  school  and  then  worked  in  a  store.  Joined  the  Communist 
Party  in  1931  at  the  age  of  21  and  spent  3  years  in  illegal  Com 
munist  underground  activity  after  Hitler  came  to  power.  Arrested 
In  1936,  spent  6  years  in  prison  and  3  years  in  a  concentration 
camp  until  his  liberation  in  1945.  During  that  time,  his  father,  a 
prominent  Socialist,  was  executed  for  his  part  in  the  1944  plot  on 
Hitler.  After  the  war,  became  first  a  leading  official  in  the  eco 
nomic  branch  of  the  Communist  Party  Central  Committee,  and 
after  its  merger  with  the  SPD  was  appointed  chief  of  the  economic 
and  financial  policy  department  of  the  SED  executive  committee. 
In  1947  and  1948,  was  acting  chief  of  the  German  Economic  Com 
mission  and  in  1948  and  1949,  deputy  chairman  in  charge  of 
planning.  After  a  year  as  state  secretary  in  the  Ministry  for 
Planning  and  several  trade  and  cultural  missions  to  other  satellites, 
became  first  deputy  chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Commission 
in  1950  and  full  chairman  in  1952.  At  the  same  time,  was  elected 
to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  SED  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Presidium  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  In  1954,  served  on  a 
commission  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  Party  constitution  for 
the  SED  and  was  elected  to  the  Volkskammer. 

Is  generally  regarded  as  a  strong  supporter  of  Ulbricht's  policies, 
although  he  has  differed  with  Ulbricht  on  some  economic  matters. 

MATERN,  Hermann.  Chairman  of  the  Central  Control  Com 
mission  of  the  SED ;  deputy  president  of  the  Volkskammer ; 
member  of  the  Politburo  of  the  SED 

Born  June  17,  1893,  in  Burg  bei  Magdeburg,  son  of  a  working- 
class  family.  After  completing  primary  school,  became  a  tanner's 
apprentice.  Joined  the  Labor  Youth  in  1907,  the  Association  of 
Leather  Workers  in  1910,  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  1911. 
In  1914,  left  the  SPD  in  protest  over  their  cosponsoring  of  war 
bonds,  and  after  the  1918  revolution  joined  the  workers'  and 
soldiers'  councils  and  then  the  Communist  Party.  By  1931,  had 
risen  in  the  party  to  become  executive  secretary  of  the  Prussian 
branch  and  was  elected  to  the  Prussian  diet.  Arrested  by  the 
Nazis  in  1933,  fled  to  Moscow  via  Prague  and  Paris.  While  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  founded  the  Matern  School  for  teaching  advanced 
Marxism  to  German  prisoners  of  war  and  refugees  and  was  in 
strumental  in  founding  the  National  Committee  for  a  Liberated 
Germany.  Returned  to  Germany  in  1945  and  became  a  city  coun 
cilor  in  Dresden  and  head  of  the  Saxon  Communist  Party.  After 
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carrying-  out  the  fusion  of  the  SPD  with  the  Communist  Party  in 
Saxony  and  East  Berlin,  became  SED  cochairman  of  Berlin  in 
1946  and  a  member  of  the  Party's  Central  Secretariat.  Was 
appointed  cochairman  of  the  Central  Control  Commission  of  the 
SED  in  1948  and  sole  chairman  in  1950.  In  October  1949,  was 
made  deputy  chairman  of  the  Volkskammer  and  in  July  1950  a 
member  of  the  SED  Central  Committee  and  Politburo.  Received 
the  Karl  Marx  medal  in  1953  and  that  same  year  was  made  mem 
ber  of  the  presidium  of  the  Committee  of  Anti-Fascist  Resistance 
Fighters. 

Matern's  position  in  the  SED  is  that  of  "grand  inquisitor"  of  the 
Party.  He  is  in  charge  of  gathering  information  on  past  and  pres 
ent  activities  of  members  and  of  probing  for  deviations  from 
dogma  and  violations  of  the  rules  of  behavior  laid  down  by  Party 
directives.  Consequently,  he  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
feared  men  in  the  Party.  A  reliable  and  orthodox  Communist, 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  both  the  Soviets  and  Walter  Ulbricht. 
There  have  been  rumors  since  1956  that  Matern's  position  in  the 
Party  hierarchy  is  not  as  secure  as  it  was,  but  as  long  as  he  remains 
in  his  present  position,  he  remains  a  person  of  power  and  influence. 

PIECK,  Wilhelm.     President  of  the  German  Democratic  Repub 
lic;  member  of  the  Politburo  of  the  SED 

Born  on  January  3, 1876,  in  Guben,  Brandenburg.  After  comple 
tion  of  primary  school,  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter.  Joined  the 
woodworker's  trade  union  in  1894  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
in  1895.  In  1907,  became  associated  with  the  extreme  leftwing 
of  the  SPD,  which  included  Franz  Mehring,  Karl  Liebknecht,  and 
Rosa  Luxemburg,  and  in  1910  was  made  executive  secretary  of  the 
Party's  central  education  committee  and  the  Party's  training 
institute.  Succeeded  Friedrich  Ebert  as  Party  chairman  in  Bremen 
before  World  War  I.  During  World  War  I,  joined  the  Spartacus 
League  and  was  arrested  for  pacifist  demonstrations.  Drafted 
into  the  Army  in  1915,  deserted  into  Holland  and  worked  there 
as  a  journalist  until  the  end  of  the  war.  After  the  founding  of  the 
German  Communist  Party  in  1918,  became  a  member  of  its 
executive  committee  and  Politburo.  Was  chairman  of  the  Com 
munist  delegation  in  the  Prussian  parliament  from  1921  to  1928 
and  for  the  following  5  years  headed  the  Communist  delegation 
in  the  Reichstag.  His  yearly  pilgrimages  to  Moscow  during  the 
1920's  resulted  in  his  appointment  as  an  important  functionary  in 
the  Comintern  in  1928.  When  Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg  were 
executed  for  their  Communist  activities,  Pieck  miraculously  es 
caped  the  .same  fate,  having  been  arrested  with  them  but  released 
shortly  thereafter.  In  1933,  was  appointed  executive  chairman  of 
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the  Communist  Party  but  shortly  thereafter  was  forced  to  flee  to 
Paris  then  to  Moscow,  where  he  remained  until  1945.  At  a  Com 
munist  Party  congress  held  in  Brussels  in  1935,  was  elected 
secretary  general  replacing  Ernst  Thalmann,  who  was  then  in  a 
German  prison.  It  is  believed  that  Pieck  was  just  a  front  for 
Ulbricht,  who  preferred  to  hide  his  ambitions  for  power  by  staying 
in  the  background.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  exile  in  Russia, 
helped  found  the  National  Committee  for  a  Liberated  Germany. 

Upon  his  return  to  Germany  in  1945,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  reconstituted  Communist  Party  and 
became  cochairman  of  the  SED,  which  he  helped  to  create.  From 
1946  to  1949,  was  a  member  of  the  Brandenburg  parliament,  and 
in  1949  became  President  of  the  newly  established  German  Demo 
cratic  Republic. 

Although  Pieck  has  always  been  one  of  the  more  important 
figures  in  the  German  Communist  Party,  has  lacked  the  qualities 
to  achieve  real  leadership  and  prominence.  Has  survived  in  the 
top  ranks  of  the  Party  mainly  through  his  ability  to  adapt  him 
self  to  changing  circumstances  and  unquestioning  loyalty  to 
Moscow.  Increasingly  less  active  and  influential  since  the  early 
1950's  because  of  illness,  has  become  nothing  more  than  a  figure 
head  who  lends  a  certain  amount  of  respectability  to  the  East 
German  Government. 

RAU,  Heinrich.  Minister  of  Trade;  member  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  Central  Committee,  and 
Politburo  of  the  SED ;  deputy  in  the  Volkskammer 

Born  on  April  2,  1899,  in  Feuerbach  near  Stuttgart,  son  of  a 
farmer  turned  metalworker.  After  completing  elementary  and 
continuation  school,  followed  his  father  into  metalworking.  In 
1913,  joined  the  Socialist  youth  movement  and  later  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.  Disillusioned  with  the  SPD's  disinterest  in  the 
working  peasant,  jointed  the  Spartacus  League  and  was  instru 
mental  in  founding  the  Communist  Party.  In  1920,  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  central  committee  for  agrarian  policy  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  later  became  its  chairman.  Between  1924 
and  1933,  was  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Federation  of 
German  Peasants,  edited  the  Communist  farm  journal,  Der  Pflug 
(The  Plow),  and  contributed  to  the  Communist  International 
Press  correspondence.  From  1928  to  1933,  was  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  parliament.  Imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  in  1933,  was  re 
leased  in  1935  and  fled  to  Prague  and  then  to  Moscow,  where  he 
served  as  deputy  head  of  the  International  Agrarian  Institute 
for  2  years.  In  1937,  was  first  political  officer  and  then  commander 
of  the  llth  International  Brigade  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  After 
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Franco's  victory,  fled  to  France  but  was  extradited  to  Germany  in 
1942  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  the  Mauthausen 
concentration  camp. 

After  liberation  by  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1945,  became  vice  presi 
dent  in  charg-e  of  food  and  agriculture  in  the  Brandenburg 
Provincial  Administration  and  then  Brandenburg  Minister  of 
Economic  Planning.  In  1948,  became  chairman  of  the  German 
Economic  Commission  and  later  was  elected  to  the  Volksrat.  Rau 
became  Minister  for  Economic  Planning  in  the  new  East  German 
Government  in  1949  and  was  elected  to  the  presidium  of  the 
Society  for  Soviet-German  Friendship.  Was  elected  to  the  Polit 
buro  and  the  Central  Committee  of  the  SED  and  sits  on  the  Central 
Committee's  foreign  policy  commission.  In  1950,  was  elected  to 
the  Volkskammer,  appointed  deputy  Minister  President  and  head 
of  the  State  Planning  Commission.  In  1952,  became  chief  of  the 
Coordinating  and  Control  Office  for  Agriculture  and  Transport, 
and  after  the  reorganization  of  ministries  in  1953  was  appointed 
Minister  for  Machine  Construction.  Received  the  Patriotic  Order 
of  Merit  in  1954.  Is  said  to  be  a  Soviet  citizen  and  a  colonel  in  the 
Soviet  Army. 

Although  a  hardened  Communist,  has  a  practical  rather  than 
an  ideological  approach  to  economic  matters.  He  has  often  come 
into  conflict  with  Ulbricht  and  Pieck  over  his  emphasis  on  economic 
recovery  and  welfare  above  the  rapid  creation  of  a  socialist  state. 

STOPH,  Willi.  Army  General  Minister  for  National  Defense; 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  United  Forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact; 
member  of  the  Politburo ;  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  SED ;  deputy  to  Council  of  Ministers 

Born  July  8,  1914,  in  Berlin,  the  son  of  a  working-class  family. 
After  attending  public  school,  was  apprenticed  as  a  mason.  In 
1928,  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Youth  League  and  in  1931, 
he  was  taken  into  the  Communist  Party  as  a  member. 

Served  as  a  noncommissioned  officer  in  the  Wehrmacht  on  the 
Eastern  Front  during  World  War  II.  His  military  experience  was 
not  of  a  type  to  fit  him  to  exercise  the  high-level  command  function 
of  the  post  he  now  occupies.  Was  engaged  in  illegal  Communist 
activity  during  the  Hitler  era.  By  1945,  was  the  leader  of  the 
economic  division  of  the  Central  Secretariat  of  the  German 
Communist  Party.  In  this  capacity,  collaborated  closely  with  the 
political  division  of  the  Soviet  Military  Administration.  Fluency 
in  Russian  was  of  considerable  value  in  performing  his  duties. 
On  July  24, 1950,  was  chosen  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  SED 
Central  Committee  and,  several  weeks  later,  a  delegate  to  the 
Volkskammer.  In  March  1951,  became  director  of  the  Bureau  for 
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Questions  Concerning  the  Economy  in  the  Office  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  This  was  the  central  planning  office  for  the  preparation 
of  the  German  rearmament  program  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  occupa 
tion.  In  1952,  was  given  general  supervision  and  authority  over 
all  construction  work  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  In  May  the  same  year, 
was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  this  capacity,  he  was 
responsible  primarily  for  the  operation  of  the  People's  Police.  By 
the  time  of  Wilhelm  Zaisser's  fall  in  1953,  had  become  a  member 
of  the  Politburo.  When,  in  1955,  the  People's  Police  were  converted 
to  a  true  military  force  and  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Stoph  relinquished  his  ministry  post.  He 
continued  to  serve  as  deputy  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  where  he 
was  responsible  for  atomic  matters,  research,  and  development. 
In  1954,  was  decorated  with  the  Order  for  Service  to  the  Father 
land  in  gold.  In  January  1956,  became  Minister  for  National 
Defense  with  the  rank  of  colonel  general  of  the  National  People's 
Army.  In  addition,  became,  ex  offitio,  one  of  the  deputy  chiefs  of 
the  United  Forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  In  1959,  was 
promoted  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  National  People's  Army — 
that  of  army  general. 

He  has  the  complete  confidence  of  Ulbricht  and  of  the  Soviet 
leaders.  He  wields  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  few 
public  appearances  and  his  seclusion  from  the  public  view. 

ULBRICHT,  Walter.  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  SED  and  member  of  its  Politburo;  deputy  Minister 
President ;  deputy  in  the  Volkskammer ;  member  of  the  presi 
dium  of  the  national  council  of  the  National  Front ;  member 
of  the  presidium  of  the  Free  German  Trade  Union  Association 

Born  on  June  30,  1893,  in  Leipzig,  of  working  class  parents; 
after  completion  of  primary  school,  worked  briefly  as  cabinet 
maker's  apprentice.  Joined  the  Social  Democratic  Party  at  the 
age  of  19,  but  left  it  5  years  later  to  join  the  more  leftist  Indepen 
dent  Social  Democratic  Party  and  then  the  Spartacus  League.  In 
1919,  helped  found  the  Communist  Party  of  Germany,  rose  to  be 
district  secretary  of  the  Party  in  Leipzig  in  1922  and  a  member 
of  the  Central  Committee  in  1923.  That  same  year,  was  also  elected 
deputy  in  the  Saxon  diet  and  in  1928  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  Comintern,  Ulbricht  was  sent  to  Aus 
tria  in  1924  to  agitate  on  its  behalf.  In  1929,  became  head  of  the 
Berlin-Brandenburg  branch  of  the  Communist  Party,  after  having 
completed  a  course  at  the  Lenin  College  in  Moscow.  Forced  to  flee 
Germany  for  his  part  in  the  terrorist  murder  of  two  Berlin  police 
men,  spent  3  years  as  representative  of  the  Communist  Party 
central  committee  in  exile  in.  Prague  and  Paris  and  was  chief  of 
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the  Comintern  West  European  bureau  in  Copenhagen.  After  serv 
ing  as  political  commissar  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  returned  to 
Paris  to  organize  a  popular  front  movement  among  German 
emigres  and  in  1939-40  moved  to  Sweden  to  take  charge  of  exiled 
Party  members.  During  that  period,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact.  After  1941,  moved  to  Russia 
and  there  helped  found  the  National  Committee  for  a  Liberated 
Germany  in  1943.  He  returned  to  Germany  with  the  Russian 
Army  in  1945  as  a  colonel  and  set  about  to  reestablish  the  Com 
munist  Party.  After  first  turning  down  a  suggestion  for  merger 
by  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  later  changed  his  mind,  convinced 
the  Soviet  authorities  of  its  advantages,  and  carried  it  through  in 
1946.  From  1946  to  1949,  served  as  deputy  chairman  of  the  SED 
and  in  1949  became  its  first  secretary  and  deputy  Minister  Presi 
dent  of  the  new  German  Democratic  Republic. 

Became  the  most  powerful  figure  in  East  Germany  by  gaining 
complete  confidence  of  the  Kremlin  through  obedience  and  always 
following  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  line.  A  hard-core  Stalinist, 
he  belongs  to  the  specially  trained  shock  troops,  who  are  completely 
disciplined  and  dedicated.  He  is  hated  by  most  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Party.  His  ruthlessness  in  eliminating  all  opposition  makes 
him  one  of  the  most  feared  and  hated  individuals  in  all  East 
Germany.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Ulbricht  is  in  complete 
control  of  the  Party. 
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SECTION  IIL 


CHAPTER  27 

CHARACTER- AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
ECONOMY 

The  West  German  economy  resembles  that  of  most  other  West 
ern  European  countries.  It  is  often  described  as  mixed  or,  by  the 
West  Germans  themselves,  as  a  social  market  economy.  Free 
enterprise  operates  within  a  framework  of  Government  regul&- 
tions  designed  to  protect  workers  against  insecurity,  entrepreneurs 
against  overly  aggressive  competition,  and  consumers  against 
fraudulent  practices.  Except  in  the  fields  of  transport,  communica 
tions,  and  utilities,  the  Government  is  not  an  important  entre 
preneur,  but  its  regulatory  and  promotional  activities  are  of  the 
highest  importance. 

The  economy  is  predominantly  industrial,  and  in  this  sector 
heavy  industry  is  outstanding.  Industry  is  highly  advanced  in 
technique  and  provides  the  great  bulk  of  exports,  which  pay  for 
the  large  quantities  of  food  and  raw  materials  that  must  be  im 
ported.  In  contrast  to  industry,  agriculture  is  somewhat  static  and 
in  need  of  Government  aid. 

The  position  of  West  Germany  is  such  that  it  must  inevitably 
play  a  major  role  in  international  economic  relations.  By  1954, 
West  Germany  had  recovered  the  position  in  world  trade  held  by 
prewar  Germany  as  a  whole  and  has  since  continued  to  be.  the 
third  most  important  trading  nation  in  the  world.  It  owes  its 
present  strong  economic  position  to  the  policy  pursued  after  the 
war  by  the  Western  Powers.  It  has  collaborated  fully  and  enthusi 
astically  with  them  and  is  now  heavily  committed  to  a  continuance 
of  this  collaboration. 

East  Germany's  economy  has  been  transformed  step  by  step 
into  a  close  conformity  with  the  Soviet  model.  All  economic  activity 
is  subject  to  direct  governmental  control,  and  free  enterprise  has 
been  almost  entirely  eliminated.  Production  and  distribution  are 
centrally  planned,  and  the  plans  are  put  into  operation  through  an 
elaborate  bureaucratic  machine.  Virtually  the  whole  of  the  indus 
trial  sector  is  publicly  owned.  With  the  completion  in  April  1960  of 
a  collectivization  drive,  the  agricultural  sector  is  made  up  entirely 
of  cooperative  farming  units  and  state-owned  farms.  East  Ger- 
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many  is  highly  industrialized,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  West 
Germany.  Like  West  Germany,  it  must  import  food  and  raw 
material  on  a  large  scale.  Foreign  trade  is  almost  as  vital  to  East 
as  it  is  to  West  Germany. 

East  Germany  has  drawn  steadily  closer  to  other  Communist 
bloc  countries  in  its  economic  organization  and  ideology  and 
also  in  the  extent  to  which  its  economy  is  integrated  with  those 
of  other  members  of  the  bloc.  East  Germany's  indicated  role  in 
the  bloc  is  primarily  that  of  a  producer  of  advanced  types  of 
industrial  products.  The  effect  may  be  an  acceleration  of  the 
tendency  for  industry  to  become  increasingly  important  in  the 
whole  East  German  economy. 

Competition  between  West  and  East  Germany  has  played  some 
part  in  their  economic  development.  Each  has  tried  to  show  its 
ability  to  do  without  the  other  as  a  source  of  supply  and  markets 
by  establishing  or  expanding  industries  to  produce  such  goods 
within  its  own  borders.  Each  is  trying  to  show  that  its  economic 
system  can  provide  its  people  with  better  living  conditions  than 
can  the  other.  Undoubtedly,  the  West  German  performance  has 
far  outstripped  the  East  German,  but  West  Germany  has  been 
given  more  outside  assistance  in  the  postwar  revival  than  has 
East  Germany.  Since  1956,  the  East  German  economy  has  showed 
marked  improvement. 

With  the  passage  of  time  the  economies  of  the  two  countries 
have  tended  to  draw  farther  and  farther  apart,  and  their  reinte- 
gration  is  becoming  an  increasingly  difficult  problem.  As  the  older 
generation  in  East  Germany  gives  way  to  those  who  are  too  young 
to  have  vivid  memories  of  prewar  Germany  and  who  have  been 
educated  under  the  new  regime,  Soviet  economic  ideology  becomes 
more  firmly  rooted.  Only  a  major  change  in  relations  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  bloc  is  likely  to  reverse  this  trend. 

WEST  GERMANY 
The  "Economic  Miracle" 

In  1945,  the  area  of  West  Germany,  with  one-half  of  prewar 
Germany's  land  and  about  two-thirds  of  its  people,  held  most  of 
prewar  Germany's  industrial  resources  and  accounted  for  about 
three-fifths  of  the  total  value  of  its  industrial  output  and  about 
the  same  proportion  of  its  national  income  (see  ch.  3,  Geography 
and  Population) .  It  depended  before  the  war  on  the  rest  of  Ger 
many  and  on  foreign  countries  for  about  one-third  of  its  food 
requirements.  During  the  chaos  following  the  war,  trade  between 
West  Germany  and  the  remainder  of  prewar  Germany  virtually 
ceased,  and  West  Germany  had  no  foreign  exchange  with  which 
to  buy  elsewhere.  The  occupying  powers,  particularly  the  United 
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States,  were  obliged  to  supply  large  quantities  of  food,  medicine, 
and  other  essentials  in  order  to  prevent  starvation'  and  disease. 

West  Germany's  industrial  and  mining  capacity  was  severely 
reduced  by  bombing  during  World  War  II,  but  the  low  level  of 
industrial  production  in  1945  was  attributable  more  to  a  lack  of 
materials  than  to  a  lack  of  plant  capacity.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
supplies  which  the  occupying  powers  provided  in  the  early  post 
war  years  consisted  of  consumer's  goods  rather  than  of  materials 
for  industry. 

When  the  East-West  split  became  final  in  early  1948,  the  policy 
of  the  Western  Powers  was  changed  from  one  of  limiting  Ger 
many's  industrial  capacity  to  one  of  encouraging  as  speedy  an 
economic  revival  as  possible.  But  for  the  split,  West  Germany's 
economic  revival  would  almost  certainly  have  been  much  slower, 
and  there  might  have  been  no  "economic  miracle.1'  The  amount  of 
industrial  capacity  that  West  Germany  was  to  be  permitted  to 
retain  was  progressively  revised  upward  and  that  designated  for 
destruction  or  for  removal  as  reparations  underwent  a  correspond 
ing  downward  revision. 

In  April  1948,  West  Germany  received  its  first  installment  of 
Marshall  plan  aid  under  the  American-sponsored  European  Re 
covery  Plan.  Added  to  the  almos1j/$2  billion  worth  of  relief,  this 
assistance  amounted  to  over  $4  billion  worth  of  grants  and  long- 
term  loans  for  West  German  reconstruction  and  industrial  develop- 
ment.JThe  importance  of  Marshall  plan  aid  lay  not  so  much  in  its 
absolute  amount  as  in  the  fact  that  it  permitted  West  Germany 
to  obtain  from  abroad  equipment  and  materials  to  restart  the 
wheels  of  production  much  sooner  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  The  benefits  of  the  aid  goods  were  cumulative  and  spread 
throughout  the  economy.  The  psychological  effect  in  reviving  the 
confidence  of  businessmen  was  highly  important.  By  the  end  of 
1948,  the  index  of  industrial  production  had  risen  to  80  percent 
of  the  1936  level. 

Other  factors  combined  with  Marshall  aid  to  stimulate  West 
German  economic  revival.  West  Germany  was  invited  to  join  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  and 
became  full  partner  in  Western  Europe's  new  venture  in  economic 
collaboration. 

The  currency  reform  of  1948  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  "economic  miracle."  It  inaugurated  a  period  of  stable 
prices  and  balanced  budgets.  Presurrender  Government  debts 
were  largely  wiped  out.  Tax  rates  and  regulations  were  revised 
so  as  to  stimulate  savings  and  investment  and  to  check  consumer 
spending.  The  Government  lifted  price  controls  from  many  items 
and  took  the  first  in  a  series  of  steps  to  abolish  rationing.  The 
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decontrol  measures  were  regarded  by  many  as  rash,  but  the 
results  belled  such  misgiving's.  The  Government  adhered  to  strict 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  and  trade  unions  exercised  restraint 
in  their  demands  for  wage  increases. 

Even  without  the  Saar,  which  was  not  fully  united  economically 
with  West  Germany  until  the  end  of  1959,  West  Germany's  indus 
trial  production  by  1950  appreciably  exceeded  its  value  in  1936, 
reckoned  at  constant  prices.  Agricultural  production,  though  ris 
ing,  had  not  yet  reached  the  1936  level.  Foreign  trade  still  showed 
a  deficit  of  about  DM  3  billion.  The  gross  national  product,  at 
constant  prices,  was  14  percent  higher  than  in  1936,  but  because 
of  the  great  increase  in  population  per  capita  income  was  5  percent 
lower. 

When  the  Korean  conflict  boom  started  in  1950,  West  Germany 
was  in  a  good  position  to  benefit  economically  from  it.  By  1953, 
industrial  production  was  about  two-thirds  higher  than  in  1936 ; 
agricultural  production  had  almost  attained  the  1936  level ;  and  the 
foreign  trade  deficit  had  been  converted  into  a  substantial  surplus. 
The  gross  national  product,  as  constant  prices,  was  about  50 
percent  higher  than  in  1936,  and  per  capita  income  about  16  per 
cent  higher.  Unemployment  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  total  labor  force.  From  1952  through  1956,  federal 
budget  surpluses  regularly  appeared,  averaging  over  DM  6  billion 
annually  and  equivalent  to  more  than  5  percent  of  total  receipts. 

After  1953,  expansion  continued  at  a  slower  rate  than  it  had  in 
the  first  5  years  of  recovery  from  the  very  low  level  existing  before 
the  1948  currency  reform.  The  gross  national  product  in  1958 
amounted  to  DM227  billion,  compared  with  DM97  billion  in  1950. 
Between  these  years  exports  quadrupled  and  imports  tripled  in 
value,  and  at  the  end  of  1958  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves 
stood  at  DM  6.2  billion.  The  level  of  industrial  production  in  1958 
was  110  percent  above  that  of  1950,  and  unemployment  had  almost 
disappeared. 

Since  1958,  signs  of  inflation  have  appeared.  Prices  have  been 
rising  comparatively  sharply;  demands  for  wage  increases  have 
become  more  pressing;  and  a  stock  market  boom  has  been  in 
progress.  The  government  has  tried  to  control  inflation  through 
monetary  and  fiscal  measures.  This  development  toward  inflation 
parallels  developments  that  have  taken  place  in  other  Western 
countries  and  that  are  consequences  of  economic  prosperity  and 
full  employment  which  no  country  has  yet  been  able  to  avoid. 

Production 

West  Germany's  economy  is  primarily  industrial;  iron  and 
steel  manufacture  is  the  backbone  of  West  German  industry. 
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West  Germany  is  the  world's  third  largest  steelmaker  and  through 
its  great  steel  industry  has  built  up  a  vast  complex  of  machine, 
manufacturing",  and  metalworking  industries  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
from  this  complex  that  it  derives  most  of  its  exports,  including 
many  products  of  high  unit  value.  Before  World  War  II,  an  impor 
tant  part  of  Germany's  machine,  vehicle,  and  instrument  manu 
facturing  industry  was  located  in  East  Germany,  and  it  is  in  these 
fields  that  West  German  postwar  expansion  has  been  greatest — 
in  some  cases  aided  by  workers  and  technicians  who  escaped  from 
East  Germany.  The  chemical  industry  at  first  revived  slowly  but 
has  now  largely  regained  its  former  importance. 

Consumers'  goods  are  made  primarily  for  the  domestic  market 
and  to  a  large  extent  from  imported  materials,  including  cotton, 
rubber,  wool,  paper  pulp,  and  leather.  In  accordance  with  Govern 
ment  policy,  consumers'  goods  industries  recovered  less  rapidly 
than  did  other  industries.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  revive  the  basic  industries  of  the  country  first,  and  this  could 
be  achieved  only  by  diverting  resources  from  consumption. 

The  construction  industry  has  been  highly  active  almost  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  Government  aid  to  housing  and  encouragement 
of  industrial  investment  caused  the  channeling  of  large  amounts 
of  investment  funds  into  both  residential  and  nonresidential  build 
ing. 

Reconstruction  of  West  Germany's  internal  transport  system 
necessitated  a  major  effort,  especially  for  the  railroads,  but  it  was 
carried  through  in  a  fairly  short  time.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  little 
oceangoing  tonnage  was  left  in  Germany,  and  virtually  all  of 
what  remained  was  taken  as  reparations.  Shipbuilding  reached  its 
prewar  level  in  the  early  1950's,  and  West  Germany  once  more 
has  a  sizable  merchant  marine,  carrying  passengers  and  freight  all 
over  the  world.  Civil  aviation,  both  internal  and  international,  has 
also  been  reconstituted,  and  West  Germany  has  been  planning  to 
resume  manufacture  of  civilian  airplanes,  including  jets,  in  late 
1960. 

West  Germany's  industry  has  been  and  is  still  powered  mainly 
by  coal.  However,  oil  is  becoming  increasingly  important  both  in 
West  Germany  and  in  countries  to  which  it  exports  coal.  The  coal 
industry  has  in  recent  years  become  a  dark  spot  in  an  otherwise 
bright  industrial  picture.  The  remedy  appears  to  be  the  slow  and 
difficult  process  of  transferring  coal  miners  to  other  employment. 

Some  oil  is  produced  in  Lower  Saxony,  but  known  reserves  are 
not  large.  About  two-thirds  of  the  country's  present  requirements 
must  be  imported,  mainly  from  the  Middle  East.  Refinery  capacity 
is  sufficient  to  meet  the  major  part  of  domestic  requirements  of 
refined  products.  Electric  powerplants  are  predominantly  thermal 
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and  use  coal,  Including  lignite,  as  fuel.  Hydroelectric  plants,  located 
mainly  in  the  south,  produce  about  one-seventh  of  total  national 
consumption. 

West  Germany's  iron  ore  production  meets  about  half  of  the 
country's  needs.  Domestic  ores  are  mostly  low-grade,  and  produc 
tion  of  pig  iron  from  them  is  expensive.  Domestically  produced 
lead  meets  about  60  percent  of  the  country's  needs;  domestically 
produced  zinc,  about  90  percent.  Potash  production  satisfies 
domestic  requirements,  with  a  large  surplus  for  export.  There  are 
also  exportable  surpluses  of  salt  and  fluorite. 

Although  small  enterprises  make  an  important  contribution  to 
West  Germany's  industrial  production,  well  over  half  of  the  total 
value  of  industrial  production  comes  from  large  concerns  employ 
ing  over  500  persons,  and  nearly  two-fifths  of  all  industrial  work 
ers  are  employed  in  enterprises  with  more  than  1,000  workers.  Coal 
mining  and  manufacturing  of  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  vehicles, 
and  chemicals  are  concentrated  in  a  few  large  concerns.  Al 
though  there  are  plants  that  are  large  scale  by  the  standards  of 
any  country,  it  is  the  concentration  of  ownership  rather  than  the 
size  of  individual  production  units  that  is  particularly  noteworthy 
in  West  Germany. 

Governmental  anticartelization  policy,  as  expounded  particu 
larly  by  Minister  for  Economics,  Ludwig  Erhard,  does  not  suggest 
that  the  Government  favors  a  full  return  to  their  former  authority 
of  the  industrial  magnates  or  their  successors.  Yet  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  large  parts  of  these  former  economic  empires  have 
been  reconstituted  suggests  that  opposition  to  economic  concentra 
tion  is  weak.  A  law  against  restraint  of  trade,  adopted  in  1957, 
perpetuates  to  some  extent  the  decartelization  policy  of  the 
occupation.  It  forbids  agreements  restraining  competition  through 
division  of  markets  or  price  fixing  and  makes  cartels  illegal  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  necessary  to  overcome  temporary 
production  crises.  The  Cartel  Authority,  established  by  this  law, 
reviews  proposed  industrial  mergers  to  prevent  any  enterprise 
from  acquiring  a  dominant  position  in  the  market.  The  law's 
effectiveness  has  not  yet  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

Handicraft  production  is  still  important,  though  there  is  some 
tendency  for  the  scale  of  production  to  rise  and  for  the  small  en 
terprises  to  disappear.  Handicraft  production  is  particularly 
important  in  the  woodworking,  leatherworking,  and  metalworking 
industries  and  in  textile  and  clothing  manufacturing.  Nearly 
10,000  craft  guilds  still  exist,  which  deal  with  the  employment  of 
journeymen.  The  Federal  Government  controls  the  training  and 
examination  of  master  craftsmen. 

Apart  from  utility  concerns,  the  Federal  Government  owns  or 
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controls  some  coal,  steel,  aluminum,  and  shipbuilding  plants.  It 
has  been  pressed  both  by  the  occupation  authorities  and  subse 
quently  by  German  industrialists,  to  sell  these  enterprises  to 
private  owners.  In  1959,  the  Government  sold  to  small  investors 
shares  in  the  Government-owned  Pruessische  Bergwerksund 
Hiitten  coal  and  steel  company.  Some  small  Government  enter 
prises  have  been  sold,  and  the  Volkswagen  factory  is  being  trans 
ferred  to  private  ownership. 

At  the  end  of  1957,  agriculture  provided  about  7  percent  of 
the  national  product  and  employed  about  16  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force  of  West  Germany.  Of  the  60  million  acres  comprising 
the  Federal  Republic,  there  are  35  million  acres  of  arable  land, 
of  which  about  20  million  acres  are  cultivated  and  17  million  acres 
of  forest;  the  rest  are  meadows  and  pasture,  orchards,  gardens, 
and  parks.  Mixed  farming  predominates,  and  the  small  farm  is 
the  typical  unit.  Meat  and  dairy  products  account  for  about  72 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  marketed  agricultural  products.  The 
balance  is  accounted  for  by  grain,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and 
sundry  other  crops. 

West  Germany  must  import  25  to  30  percent  of  its  total  food 
requirements.  Among  the  imports,  fats,  eggs,  sugar,  and  grain  are 
especially  important.  One  of  the  major  agricultural  aims  of  the 
present  Government  is  to  reduce  West  Germany's  dependence  on 
foreign  food  supplies.  Exports  of  industrial  products  now  provide 
the  means  of  paying  for  adequate  food  imports,  and  West  Germany 
may  even  gain  by  buying  in  world  markets  some  foodstuffs  that 
before  the  war  would  have  been  obtained  from  the  eastern 
territories. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  increasing  domestic  agricultural  out 
put.  The  principal  gains  have  been  in  the  major  products  for  which 
the  area  now  comprising  West  Germany  relied  most  heavily  on 
the  eastern  part  of  Germany  before  the  war,  particularly  wheat, 
potatoes,  and  sugar.  Although  the  increase  in  production  has  been 
impressive,  German  agriculture  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  Costs  are  high  in  relation  to  prices,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  disparity  between  agricultural  and  indus 
trial  incomes.  Consequently,  thousands  of  farmers  migrate 
annually  into  industry,  where  they  can  make  a  better  living. 

Protection  in  the  form  of  Government  aid,  purchase  programs, 
and  tariffs  on  agricultural  imports  has  helped  to  maintain  anti 
quated,  inefficient  methods  of  farming.  The  typical  farm  is  small 
and  unmechanized ;  one  third  are  less  than  5  acres  in  area,  and 
three  fourths  are  less  than  25  acres.  There  is  little  large-scale 
farming;  the  majority  of  farms  are  operated  by  the  owners  and 
his  family. 
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In  1953,  the  Government  promulgated  a  15-year  agricultural 
development  program,  which,  while  providing  for  agricultural 
support,  planned  means  for  increasing  agricultural  efficiency  and 
thus  reduced  the  needs  for  such  support.  The  program  for  increas 
ing  efficiency  is  implemented  through  annual  plans  which  the 
Government  is  required  to  draw  up.  One  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  program  is  land  consolidation — combining  small  farms  and 
bringing  together  small,  scattered  strips  owned  by  a  single  farmer. 
The  Government  also  aids  in  the  purchase  of  farm  equipment  and 
materials  for  about  23,500  rural  cooperatives,  with  a  membership 
of  over  3.3  million.  These  cooperatives  are  important  as  the  chief 
source  for  granting  short-  and  medium-term  credit  to  farmers, 
for  permitting  the  sharing  of  farm  machinery,  and  for  marketing 
agricultural  produce.  They  handle  a  major  percentage  of  the 
principal  dairy  products,  two-fifths  of  the  grain  sold,  and  60 
percent  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  used. 

Distribution 

The  economy  is  based  on  the  free-market  principle,  with  the 
Government  retaining  the  power  to  control  any  abuses  of  the 
system.  Domestic  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private 
enterprises,  which  are  free  to  establish  prices  in  a  competitive 
system*  Trade  in  consumers'  goods  is  not  subject  to  restrictive 
practices  to  any  extent,  nor  is  it  regulated  by  Government  decree. 

The  Government  has  tried  through  anticartelization  legislation 
passed  in  1957  to  prevent  the  reconcentration  of  trade  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  huge  concerns  and  the  resultant  restraint  of  trade.  It  has 
not  been  entirely  successful  since  about  1  percent  of  all  trade 
enterprises  handles  about  35  percent  of  turnover. 

The  organization  of  internal  trade  is  generally  similar  to  that 
of  other  economically  advanced  countries  in  the  free  world. 
Although  large  retail  enterprises  are  probably  continuously  in 
creasing,  the  small  ones  are  still  important  in  the  economy.  Many 
of  them  have  joined  cooperative  purchasing  societies.  Cooperative 
purchasing  societies  not  only  buy  on  behalf  of  their  members  but 
also  give  advice  on  selling  and  organizing  and  advance  money  for 
expansion  and  modernization. 

As  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe,  new  retail  trading  methods 
developed  particularly  in  the  United  States  are  becoming  increas 
ingly  popular.  They  include  self-service  stores,  automatic  vending 
machines,  and  frozen  and  packaged  prepared  foods.  Another 
development,  arising  out  of  the  increased  range  of  consumer's 
goods  made  available  in  the  postwar  period  and  the  rise  in  per 
capita  income,  is  the  growth  in  the  number  of  service  establish 
ments  of  all  kinds. 
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Several  organizations  have  been  established  for  market 
research ;  expenditure  on  sales  promotion  is  rising  and  with  it  the 
importance  of  specialized  establishments  practicing  in  this  field. 
Although  new  selling  methods  are  increasingly  used,  the  long- 
established  tradition  of  trade  fairs  continues  to  flourish. 

Installment  sales  and  consumer  credit  have  become  important 
since  the  war,  and  about  one-seventh  of  all  retail  sales  are  now 
made  on  credit. 

The  government  permits  price  agreements  between  manufac 
turers  and  retailers  for  trademarked  goods  and  printed  matter. 
It  sets  the  prices  for  a  few  items  including  Government  monopoly 
goods,  such  as  tobacco ;  goods  whose  prices  are  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer,  such  as  grain,  sugar  beets,  and  sugar ;  and 
electric  power,  gas,  and  freight  and  passenger  transport. 

Foreign  trade  is  handled  almost  entirely  by  private  import- 
export  companies  or  directly  by  representatives  of  the  manufac 
turers.  Government  intervention  is  limited  to  its  support  of  exports 
through  the  activities  of  commercial  attaches  and  trade  fairs,  to 
the  subsidization  of  a  few  export  industries,  and  to  the  protection 
of  domestic  producers  through  tariffs.  West  Germany  generally 
favors  a  low  tariff  policy  because  of  its  highly  competitive  position 
and  its  desire  for  close  ties  with  the  rest  of  Western  Europe. 

West  German  exports  consist  overwhelming  of  manufactured 
goods,  among  these  machinery  of  all  kinds,  iron  and  steel  products, 
vehicles,  and  chemicals  predominate.  Imports  consist  mainly  of 
raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict, 
the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  in  world  markets,  and  particu 
larly  of  capital  goods,  which  West  Germany  is  unusually  well 
equipped  to  produce,  has  tended  to  be  relatively  stronger  than  that 
for  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs. 

From  1948  to  1953,  when  West  Germany's  foreign  trade  was 
rapidly  recovering,  about  three-fourths  of  it  was  within  Western 
Europe.  This  proportion  has  decreased  since  1953  and  is  now 
(1960)  reduced  to  about  one-half.  The  countries  associated  with 
Germany  in  the  European  Economic  Community  (Common  Mar 
ket) — France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg — 
account  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  total. 

Outside  of  Western  Europe,  the  United  States  is  the  most  im 
portant  trading  partner.  Latin  America,  the  Far  and  Middle  East, 
and  Africa  are  of  growing  significance.  Trade  with  these  areas 
has  some  drawbacks,  however.  Trading  arrangements  are  often 
embodied  in  intergovernmental  trade  agreements,  mainly  designed 
to  achieve  a  bilateral  balancing  of  trade.  In  the  course  of  its 
trading  operations,  West  Germany  has  in  some  cases  become  a 
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fairly  heavy  creditor  of  these  countries,  and  its  exports  to  them 
have  had  to  be  slowed  down. 

The  Government  promotes  exports  by  Its  support  of  the  Hermes 
Credit  Insurance  Co.,  a  privately  owned  organization  that  in 
Germany  has  long  carried  on  export  credit  insurance  in  a  fashion 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Export  Credit  Guarantee  Department 
of  the  Great  Britain  Board  of  Trade  and  the  U.  S.  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  Government  has  also  organized  a  strong  commerical 
diplomatic  service,  which  maintains  close  relations  with  private 
export  promotion  organizations.  Tax  concessions  and  other  forms 
of  subsidies,  which  were  used  by  the  Government  to  encourage 
exports  during  the  recovery  period,  have  not  been  widely  used 
since  1953. 

The  Government  has  participated  actively  in  international  ar 
rangements  aiming  at  economic  recovery  and  development.  As  a 
member  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
and  the  European  Payments  Union,  it  strongly  supported  liberali 
zation  of  trade.  It  joined  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
when  it  was  founded  in  1952  and  the  European  Economic  Com 
munity  in  1959. 

Its  membership  in  the  Common  Market  and  the  establishment 
of  the  rival  Free  Trade  Area,  including  the  United  Kingdom, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal, 
have  created  a  major  dilemma  for  West  Germany. 

For  political  reasons,  the  Government,  particularly  Chancellor 
Adenauer,  strongly  desires  to  maintain  and  strengthen  West 
Germany's  present  cordial  relations  with  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  free  trade  area,  which  the  West  German  industrialists 
supported  and  which  Minister  for  Economics  Ludwig  Erhard 
particularly  favored,  would  probably  be  more  economically  bene 
ficial  to  the  country.  In  May  1960,  Erhard  succeeded  in  postponing 
until  January  1961  the  implementation  of  Common  Market  deci 
sions  regarding  tariffs,  In  the  hope  that  the  differences  between 
members  of  the  Common  Market  and  those  of  the  Free  Trade 
Area,  and  more  particularly  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
could  be  solved. 

West  Germany  is  a  member  of  various  special  economic  organi 
zations  associated  with  the  United  Nations,  including  the  Inter 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  It  has  ratified  the  General  Agree 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It  has  begun  a  program  of  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  through  contributions  to  United  Nations 
programs  and  also  through  direct  assistance.  This  has  not  as  yet 
assumed  very  large  proportions,  but  the  U.  S.  suggestion  in  late 
1959  that  Western  European  countries  take  a  larger  share  in 
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helping  underdeveloped  countries  met  with  a  favorable  response 
from  the  West  German  Government. 

Finance 

The  division  of  financial  control  between  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  and  the  governments  of  the  Lander  (states)  derives  rather 
from  the  system  existing  before  World  War  I  than  from  that  of 
the  Weimar  Republic  or  the  Third  Reich.  The  Lander  have  re 
gained  much  of  the  financial  power  which  they  lost  before  the  two 
world  wars.  Although  the  Basic  Law  of  1949  gives  the  Lander 
much  fiscal  autonomy,  the  Federal  Government  exercises  an 
important  measure  of  control  over  both  Lander  and  local 
authorities  through  grants  and  loans  from  federal  funds.  About 
one-seventh  of  total  federal  receipts  are  distributed  in  this  manner. 
In  order  to  equalize  as  far  as  possible  the  financial  burdens  of  the 
Lander,  the  wealthier  Lander  contribute  to  the  poorer. 

Public  expenditures  follow  a  pattern  similar  to  that  of  most 
other  western  European  countries ;  considerable  emphasis  is  placed 
on  governmental  support  of  social  welfare,  economic  development 
— particularly  agriculture — and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  educational 
and  cultural  activities.  Federal  spending  has  risen  in  most  cate 
gories  since  1958.  The  sharpest  increase  has  been  in  the  defense 
budget,  which  until  1956  was  relatively  small  but  has  increased 
to  between  25  and  30  percent  of  the  total  budget.  Expenditures 
for  housing  and  construction  have  been  exceptionally  large  in 
order  to  overcome  heavy  wartime  destruction  and  a  lag  in  construc 
tion  during  the  early  postwar  period.  For  10  years  after  the  war, 
the  federal  budget  was  burdened  by  reparations  payments,  occupa 
tion  costs,  and  expenditures  for  the  support  of  war  sufferers  and 
refugees  from  East  Germany.  These  costs  have  declined  sharply 
since  1956.  The  West  German  budget  still  includes  support  for 
West  Berlin. 

The  level  of  taxation  is  still  very  high.  Tax  reveune  constitutes 
about  85  percent  of  ordinary  revenue,  of  which  about  45  percent 
comes  from  indirect  taxes.  This  is  a  high  proportion  for  an 
advanced  country  and  reflects  the  policy  of  checking  internal 
consumption  and  promoting  investment  over  the  last  10  years. 
With  increasing  prosperity,  a  shift  is  occurring  toward  collecting 
a  smaller  proportion  from  indirect  taxes  and  a  larger  one  from 
direct  taxes. 

The  Federal  Government  collects  mainly  indirect  taxes  and  the 
Lander  mainly  direct  taxes.  As  direct  taxes  become  a  larger  part 
of  total  tax  revenue  and  as  central  Government  functions  and 
spending  expand  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  subordinate 
Government  bodies,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Lander  to 
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transfer  to  the  Federal  Government  a  large  share  of  their  direct 
tax:  receipts. 

The  cancellation  of  Government  debt  at  the  time  of  the  monetary 
reform  of  1948  and  subsequent  budget  surpluses  have  resulted  in 
a  relatively  very  small  internal  public  debt,  although  it  has  recently- 
begun  to  increase.  External  debt  is  fairly  substantial,  but  total 
per  capita  debt  is  much  smaller  than  in  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States. 

The  banking  system  is  little  different  from  that  existing  before 
the  war.  The  central  structure  consists  of  the  publicly  owned  fed 
eral  bank  (Deutsche  Bundesbank)  and  its  branches  and  the 
privately  owned  Big  Three  commercial  banks  (Deutsche  Bank, 
Dresdner  Bank,  and  Commerz  Bank).  The  system,  however,  is 
well  diversified  and  highly  developed  in  many  fields  and  includes 
several  other  important  classes  of  banks.  Publicly  owned  banks 
include  some  special  credit  institutions  run  by  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  and  many  commercial  banks  owned  by  Lander  and  the 
municipalities.  West  Germany  also  has  a  comprehensive  system 
of  savings  banks,  owned  mainly  by  local  authorities,  which  service 
small  businessmen  as  well  as  private  individuals;  thousands  of 
cooperative  banks,  used  largely  by  small  businessmen,  professional 
men,  and  farmers;  a  group  of  banks  owned  by  trade  unions  and 
cooperative  societies;  and  another  group  mainly  concerned  with 
financing  building  and  municipal  development. 

Demand  for  capital  has  been  keen  ever  since  the  currency  re 
form,  and  interest  rates  tend  to  be  high.  Most  investment  has  been 
financed  by  bank  credit,  and  the  stock  market  has  only  recently 
begun  to  assume  importance  as  a  channel  of  investment.  The 
former  close  links  between  commercial  banks  and  manufacturing 
industry,  which  to  some  degree  were  broken  by  the  Allies'  policy 
on  economic  deconcentration,  appear  to  have  been  generally 
reforged. 

Regulation  of  banks  is  strict.  They  must  keep  in  the  central 
bank  minimum  reserves  against  deposits.  The  central  bank  also 
establishes  maximum  interest  rates  for  deposits  and  loans  and 
exercises  control  over  the  volume  of  credit  by  varying  its  redis 
count  rate.  Generally  speaking  the  system  responds  readily  to 
changes  in  Government  policy  designed  to  control  the  volume  of 
credit. 

The  internal  value  of  the  currency  has  been  well  maintained.  Its 
external  position  is  firm,  and  ample  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves  exist. 

EAST  GERMANY 

Under  heavy  pressure  from  its  Communist  leaders,  East  Ger 
many  had  become  by  1960  the  second  most  industrialized  state  in 
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the  Communist  bloc,  surpassed  only  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
addition  to  rebuilding  and  developing  its  prewar  light  industries 
since  1945,  it  has  also  created  a  heavy  industrial  complex  based 
largely  on  imported  coal  and  iron  ore.  Its  economy  is  closely 
integrated  with  that  of  the  other  Soviet-bloc  countries,  and  its 
foreign  trade  is  largely  preempted  by  the  bloc;  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  alone  accounts  for  over  40  percent  of  all  East 
German  foreign  trade. 

The  East  German  economy  is  almost  entirely  controlled  by  the 
State  Planning  Commission,  which  represents  the  economic  policies 
of  the  ruling  Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party  (Sozialistische 
Einheitspartei  Deutschlands — SED).  All  major  enterprises  are 
nationalized.  Labor  is  controlled  through  the  Communist-run  Free 
German  Trade  Union  Association  (Freier  Deutscher  Gewerks- 
chaftsbund — FDGB),  which  monopolizes  all  labor  organization. 
Crafts,  minor  industrial  plants,  and  small  trade  are  still  largely 
in  private  hands  but  are  closely  supervised  through  the  Govern 
ment's  control  over  the  distribution  of  labor,  raw  materials,  and 
capital  and  its  fixing  of  prices  and  profit.  Discriminatory  taxation 
and  other  forms  of  pressure  are  gradually  eliminating  remaining 
private  enterprises.  The  complete  collectivization  of  agriculture 
was  completed  in  April  1960. 

Sovietization  of  the  Economy 

Immediately  after  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  occupation  forces 
began  to  strip  their  zone  of  industrial  plants,  transport  facilities, 
and  raw  materials.  Their  reparations  program  during  the  early 
postwar  years  was  rapacious  and  added  to  heavy  war  damage, 
reducing  East  German  economic  output  to  less  than  one-fourth 
its  prewar  level.  About  200  of  the  most  modern  enterprises  left 
operating  were  sequestered  by  the  occupation  forces  and  their 
output  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  Soviet-sponsored  East  German  Government  began  to 
function,  however,  the  Soviet  military  government  began  return 
ing  the  plants  to  the  East  German  Government,  which  operated 
them  as  nationalized  enterprises  and  used  them  as  the  basis  for  the 
creation  of  a  socialized  economy  patterned  after  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  1954,  only  the  Wismut  uranium  mining  corporation  in 
Aue  was  Soviet  owned;  in  1960,  its  production  was  still  being 
exported  in  sealed  railroad  cars  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  even  the 
East  German  leaders  were  reportedly  ignorant  of  the  exact 
production  figures. 

The  socialization  of  the  East  German  economy  began  in  1945 
with  the  creation  by  order  of  the  Soviet  military  government  of  a 
zone  wide  German  Economic  Commission  (Deutsche  Wirtschafts- 
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kommissioii)  to  control  industry  and  agriculture.  Through  this 
commission,  the  Soviet  occupation  zone  was  economically  united 
and  economic  control  was  centralized  in  the  hands  of  a  Communist 
governmental  agency.  All  major  industrial  plants  left  to  the  East 
Germans  were  nationalized  shortly  after  the  war.  A  far-reaching 
land  reform  gave  the  occupation  authorities  title  to  over  one-third 
of  all  the  agricultural  land,  formerly  held  by  large  landowners  and 
alleged  war  criminals. 

In  1949,  the  Ministry  for  Planning  was  established  as  part  of 
the  newly  created  East  German  Government.  Even  before  the 
Government  had  begun  to  function,  a  2-year  economic  reconstruc 
tion  plan  had  been  promulgated.  In  1951,  the  State  Planning  Com 
mission — which  replaced  the  Ministry  for  Planning — issued  a  new 
5-year  economic  development  plan.  The  Commission  was  empower 
ed  to  issue  orders  having  the  force  of  law  and  to  direct  the  eco 
nomic  ministries  and  local  planning  offices  as  required  to  assure 
plan  fulfillment. 

Economic  planning,  especially  in  the  earlier  years,  met  with 
severe  difficulties.  A  major  crisis  occurred  in  1953,  the  third  year 
of  the  first  5-year  plan.  Resources  had  been  concentrated  on  ex 
panding  heavy  industry,  whereas  production  of  consumers'  goods 
remained  stationary  in  the  face  of  increasing  money  incomes. 
Food  production  was  held  back  by  attempts  to  force  the  pace  of 
farm  collectivization.  The  Government's  attempt  to  correct  the 
economic  imbalance  by  increasing  work  norms  and  lowering  wages 
was  met  by  open  revolt  in  June  1953  (see  ch.  24,  Subversive 
Potentialities) . 

The  Government  retreated  before  this  violent  reaction  and 
announced  a  change  of  economic  policy.  The  higher  work  norms 
were  canceled.  Wages,  especially  those  of  the  lower  paid  workers, 
were  increased.  The  projected  growth  rate  of  consumers'  goods 
was  raised  and  that  of  producers'  goods  lowered.  The  situation  was 
immediately  eased  by  a  reduction  of  reparations  deliveries  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  combined  with  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  on 
credit. 

Economic  planning  has  not  subsequently  run  into  difficulties  as 
f ormidable  as  those  of  1953,  but  fulfillment  of  plans  has  sometimes, 
as  in  1954  and  1955,  been  attained  only  by  a  downward  revision  of 
the  goals  when  the  plan  year  was  well  advanced. 

Large  and  medium-sized  industrial  installations  were  national 
ized  by  1955  under  general  laws  relating  to  mineral  and  other 
natural  resources,  through  expropriations  of  Nazis  and  war  crimi 
nals,  through  action  against  those  accused  of  economic  crimes,  and 
through  discriminatory  taxation  and  other  measures  forcing  pro 
prietors  to  cease  operations. 
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Since  1955,  the  introduction  of  public  investment  in  private 
industrial  enterprises  and  the  continuation  of  discriminatory 
measures  against  private  enterprises  have  succeeded  in  making- 
industry  almost  completely  state  owned ;  probably  not  much  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  value  of  industrial  production  now  comes 
from  private  enterprises. 

In  1958,  the  economic  ministries  were  absorbed  into  the  State 
Planning  Commission,  and  associations  of  nationalized  enterprises 
(Vereinigungen  volkseigener  Betriebe — VVB)  became  its  agents 
in  the  control  of  industry,  excluding  local  manufacturers  pro 
ducing  only  for  local  distribution,  who  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  industrial  commissions  within  local  administrations.  Privately 
owned  industries  come  under  the  Board  of  Industry  and  Com 
merce,  which  has  representatives  in  each  Bezirk  (district).  The 
Board  assigns  production  quotas  and  allocates  raw  materials  and 
labor,  which  can  be  obtained  only  if  the  private  enterprise  has  a 
contract  with  a  nationalized  enterprise. 

Production 

East  Germany  lacks  most  of  the  essential  industrial  raw  ma 
terials;  it  has  no  major  power  sources,  except  lignite,  and  no  im 
portant  mineral  deposits  of  any  kind,  except  salt,  potash,  and 
gypsum.  Nevertheless,  before  World  War  II,  this  area  accounted 
for  about  one-fourth  of  Germany's  industrial  output,  particularly 
in  the  fields  of  electrical  equipment,  optical  and  precision  instru 
ments,  light  machinery,  basic  chemicals,  vehicles,  and  a  wide  range 
of  consumer  goods. 

This  industrial  base  was  seriously  undermined  by  the  war  and 
by  the  rapacious  Soviet  occupation  policies.  After  1953,  however, 
it  recovered  rapidly  and  under  a  forced  draft  Communist  indus 
trialization  program  had  become  by  1960  a  keystone  of  the  Soviet- 
bloc  industrial  complex.  Industrial  development  has  been  concen 
trated  in  heavy  industry  and  shipbuilding,  although  since  1956 
the  economic  spheres  which  were  most  important  before  the  war 
have  again  received  considerable  support. 

Such  a  range  of  manufactured  goods,  including  many  of  com 
plicated  design  and  the  best  quality,  could  be  produced  only  in  a 
highly  advanced  industrial  society  with  a  large  proportion  of 
skilled  workers,  under  skilled  technical  direction  and  business 
management.  The  society  has  undergone  a  drastic  reorganization 
and  has  suffered  personnel  losses  and  misdirection  of  its  efforts. 
Nevertheless,  the  traditional  industrial  skill  and  organizational 
ability  appear  to  have  survived  in  large  measure  and  to  be  capable 
of  operating  at  a  fair  level  of  efficiency,  even  in  their  present 
environment. 
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The  first  5-year  plan  (1951-55)  stressed  development  of  heavy 
Industry  and  in  particular  was  aimed  at  building  a  steel  industry 
which  would  supply  the  needs  previously  met  by  West  German 
production.  The  Stalinstadt  project,  intended  to  build  a  fully  in 
tegrated  iron  and  steel  plant  in  East  Brandenburg,  using  coke 
from  Polish  Silesia  and  iron  ore  from  the  Ukraine,  symbolizes  this 
phase.  Six  blast  furnaces  were  built,  but  construction  of  the  steel 
plant  was  deferred.  The  blast  furnaces  are  operative,  but  the  pig 
iron  must  be  shipped  100  miles  to  be  used  in  the  industrial  centers 
of  Saxony. 

The  second  5-year  plan  (1956-60)  paid  less  attention  to  steel 
and  more  to  the  engineering  and  chemical  industries,  which  had 
been  long  established  in  East  Germany.  The  plan  contained,  how 
ever,  a  large  and  novel  project  for  using  lignite.  This  was  the 
"Black  Pump"  (Schwarze  Pumpe)  industrial  complex,  located 
near  Cottbus,  and  based  on  the  Lower  Lusatian  lignite  fields.  This 
complex  was  designed  to  produce  electric  power,  gas,  byproducts, 
and  metallurgical  coke.  Some  electricity  and  briquettes  were  pro 
duced  in  1959  on  a  pilot  basis.  But  though  the  main  purpose  of 
the  "Black  Pump"  project  was  ostensibly  to  produce  coke,  it  ap 
pears  that  this  has  been  relegated  to  the  distant  future. 

There  has  been  a  definite  change  of  emphasis  in  industrial  policy. 
Autarky  is  now  less  in  fashion  in  the  Communist  world,  and  the 
trend  is  toward  international  specialization  within  the  Communist 
bloc.  East  Germany's  second  5-year  plan  was  discontinued  and 
replaced  by  a  7-year  plan  (1959-65).  The  Stalinstadt  plant  will 
be  completed,  but  it  will  concentrate  on  the  production  of  steel 
sheets,  which  are  needed  for  East  Germany's  vehicle  and  consum 
ers'  goods'  industries,  and  not  on  production  of  the  plates  and 
heavy  sections  originally  planned.  No  more  large-scale  integrated 
iron  and  steel  plants  are  contemplated,  and  East  Germany  will 
buy  any  needed  pig  iron  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  Com 
munist-bloc  sources. 

The  latest  developments  in  East  German  industrial  planning  in 
dicate  an  increasingly  realistic  attitude.  Compared  with  West  Ger 
many,  industrial  recovery  and  expansion  lagged,  but  the  rate  of 
growth  has  been  high  since  1956,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  achieve 
the  annual  increase  of  9  or  10  percent  that  is  planned  for  the  next 
5  years. 

East  Germany  has  about  16  million  acres  of  arable  land,  con 
siderably  less  than  half  as  much  as  West  Germany.  Climate  and 
soil  conditions  are  moderately  favorable  for  agriculture.  Grazing 
land  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  arable  land  than  in  West 
Germany.  About  one-sixth  of  the  labor  force  is  occupied  in  agri- 
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culture  and  contributes  about  one-tenth  of  the  gross  national  prod 
uct.  Agricultural  production  is  concentrated  largely  on  food  crops. 
Nonfood  products  include  flax,  wool,  and  hides;  some  potato  al 
cohol  and  vegetable  oil  is  used  for  nonfood  purposes.  Pigs  pre 
dominate  among  livestock. 

Statistical  and  other  sources  show  that  East  Germany  probably 
still  has  not  reached  prewar  levels  of  total  land  under  cultivation 
or  of  yield  per  acre.  Food  imports  have  been  higher  than  before 
the  war,  and  per  capita  food  consumption  has  been  lower.  Food 
rationing  was  not  abolished  until  1958.  Grain,  potato,  and  sugar- 
beet  production  have  revived  slowly,  but  there  has  been  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  livestock,  particularly  pigs;  the  quality 
of  livestock  is  lower  than  before  the  war,  however.  Shortages  of 
machinery  and  tools,  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  other  production  needs, 
opposition  to  the  Government's  collectivization  program  and  to  the 
forced  sales  of  produce  to  the  Government,  and  the  poor  showing 
of  the  cooperatives  and  state  farms  have  contributed  to  the  poor 
agricultural  performance. 

Reorganization  of  agriculture  began  with  the  introduction  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  of  a  land  tenure  reform  program  in  Septem 
ber  1945.  All  properties  of  those  convicted  as  war  criminals  and 
all  estates  over  250  acres  were  expropriated  without  compensation. 
About  6  million  acres  were  redistributed  in  small  acreages  to  farm 
laborers,  expellees,  small  farmers,  and  urban  workers.  Through 
confiscation  of  the  lands  of  prospering  farmers  who  failed  to  fulfill 
repressively  heavy  state  crop-collection  quotas  and  through  propa 
ganda  aimed  at  the  farmers  whose  plots  were  too  small  to  provide 
an  adequate  living,  the  Communist  government  sought  to  bring  all 
independent  farmers  into  state-controlled  cooperative  farms.  After 
several  years  of  dependence  on  more-or-less  voluntary  joining,  the 
Government  undertook  in  1959  an  intensive  drive  to  force  all  re 
maining  private  farmers  into  the  movement.  This  drive  reached 
its  climax  in  early  1960,  and  by  April  the  Government  claimed  that 
its  goal  of  complete  collectivization  of  agricultural  land  had  been 
reached. 

The  State  Planning  Commission  sets  overall  crop  delivery 
quotas,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  be  worked  out  in  greater  detail.  The  Ministry  may 
raise  the  quotas  but  not  lower  them.  The  plans  elaborated  by  the 
Ministry  are  passed  to  the  district  governments,  which  in  turn 
pass  them  to  the  communities.  An  agricultural  commission  in  each 
community  assigns  delivery  quotas  to  individual  farm  units. 

Prices  of  agricultural  commodities  are  regulated,  and  the  mar 
keting  organization  is  run  by  the  Government.  Prices  for  com- 
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pulsory  deliveries  are  kept  low.  Those  for  sales  above  the  quotas 
are  varied  by  the  Government  to  obtain  increased  production  or 
bring  goods  on  the  market,  where  this  is  considered  necessary. 
Prices  for  animal  products  have  generally  been  higher  than  those 
for  grain,  compared  with  the  prewar  proportion. 

Government  control  over  agriculture  is  also  exercised  through 
its  dominance  over  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Aid  Association,  which 
monopolizes  supplies  of  commercial  fertilizer  and  fodder,  tools, 
and  construction  materials,  and  through  Government  operation  of 
the  machine-tractor-stations,  which  control  most  farm  machinery. 
These  stations  have  been  expanded  into  community  centers,  with 
sports  and  library  facilities,  youth  hostels,  and  other  amenities. 
They  are  also  used  as  centers  of  propaganda  for  the  SED's  policy 
in  general  and  its  agricultural  policy  in  particular. 

The  overall  performance  of  East  German  agriculture  has  been 
poorer  than  that  of  West  Germany,  but  a  vast  organizational  re 
form  has  been  carried  through  in  a  relatively  short  time,  and  it 
appears  that  a  more  \table  situation  has  been  reached  and  that 
agricultural  production  and  the  food  situation  will  gradually 
improve. 

Distribution 

The  distribution  of  goods  in  East  Germany  is  carried  out 
through  state-run  organizations,  which  account  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  goods  distributed ;  cooperative  societies,  ac 
counting  for  about  two-fifths;  and  private  merchants,  who  account 
for  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth.  Private  traders  are  subject 
to  Government  controls,  and  the  Government  has  pursued  a  fairly 
consistent  policy  of  reducing  their  numbers  and  importance. 

Pressure  on  private  retailers  started  in  1946,  when  the  Govern 
ment  began  to  promote  state-controlled  consumers'  cooperatives, 
giving  them  preferred  treatment  in  obtaining  supplies,  which  at 
that  time  were  still  scarce.  Toward  the  end  of  1948,  Government- 
owned  stores,  known  as  Handelsorganisation  (trade-organization) 
HO  stores,  were  established.  Price  and  other  controls  were  strictly 
applied  to  private  storekeepers,  but  treatment  of  the  state  stores 
and  cooperatives  was  much  laxer.  Many  private  merchants  found 
it  impossible  to  continue  in  business  in  face  of  this  official  dis 
crimination. 

In  wholesale  trade,  the  treatment  of  private  merchants  was 
even  more  oppressive  and  discriminatory  than  it  was  in  retail 
trade.  State-owned  wholesale  organizations  began  operating  in 
1946  and  after  a  decade  had  obtained  almost  complete  control  of 
wholesale  trade.  The  distribution  of  products  between  manufac 
turers  and  processors  is  handled  through  sales  divisions  within  the 
State  Planning  Commission. 
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Manufactured  consumers'  goods  reach  the  retailers  through 
wholesale  trade  offices  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and 
Supply.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  products,  crops  collected  by 
the  State  Secretariat  for  Procurement  and  Purchasing  of  Agri 
cultural  Products  are  distributed  through  the  wholesale  trade 
offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Supply,  as  in  the  case  of 
manufactured  goods.  Farmers  are  allowed  to  sell  a  small  amount 
of  produce  directly  to  retailers  or  consumers. 

Private  retailers,  apart  from  handicraft  enterprises  selling  di 
rectly  to  consumers,  must  obtain  supplies  from  state-owned  whole 
sale  organizations  and  are  sometimes  discriminated  against.  The 
profit  margins  allowed  them  are  fixed  by  state-controlled  Chambers 
of  Industry  and  Commerce.  Little  opportunity  is  given  to  exercise 
initiative  and  develop  their  businesses,  and  they  face  a  highly  un 
certain  future.  Sometimes  the  private  retailer  is  employed  as  an 
agent  by  the  Government-owned  stores. 

Handicraft  production  and  services,  which  employ  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  people,  are  controlled  through  state-super 
vised  purchasing  and  marketing  cooperatives.  Since  1952,  the 
Government  has  tried  to  organize  handicraft  enterprises  into  pro 
ducer  cooperatives. 

The  organization  of  domestic  trade  has  undergone  frequent  and 
far-reaching  changes  in  repeated  efforts  to  increase  its  efficiency 
and  develop  a  smooth  distribution  of  goods  between  producer, 
processor,  and  consumer.  It  is  in  this  area  of  the  economy  that 
the  rigidity  and  centralization  of  control  characteristic  of  Com 
munist  economic  policy  have  caused  the  greatest  difficulty.  At 
times,  the  inefficiency  inherent  in  the  system  has  threatened  major 
segments  of  the  economy  and  has  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  the 
economic  plans.  Apparently,  such  difficulties  have  by  no  means 
been  entirely  overcome. 

East  Germany's  foreign  economic  relations  have  been  oriented 
toward  the  Communist  bloc,  which  accounts  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  foreign  trade.  From  1945  to  1953,  a  large  part  of 
East  Germany's  exports  consisted  not  of  ordinary  exports  but  of 
reparations  deliveries,  much  of  them  from  plants  sequestered  by 
the  Soviet  Union  for  its  own  use.  In  1954,  the  Soviet  Union  stopped 
taking  reparations  and  started  active  promotion  of  East  Germany's 
economic  expansion  through  financial  and  technical  aid.  East 
Germany  became  the  Soviet  Union's  most  important  trading 
partner  and  the  most  important  supplier  of  manufactures  to  other 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  after  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

East  Germany  depends  on  imports  for  a  large  part  of  its  fuel 
and  raw  materials.  Such  imports  include  hard  coal,  mainly  from 
Poland,  oil  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  iron  ore  from  the  Soviet 
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Union  and  Sweden.  Steel,  nonferrotis  metals,  cotton,  and  wool  are 
also  obtained  from  the  Communist  bloc. 

Exports  to  the  Communist  bloc  consist  almost  entirely  of  manu 
factured  goods,  among  which  machine  tools,  machines  of  many 
kinds,  transport  equipment,  electrical  and  chemical  equipment,  and 
instruments  are  of  outstanding  importance.  East  Germany  also 
exports  potash  and  salt  to  Czechoslovakia  and  sugar  to  China. 
Trade  outside  the  Communist  bloc  is  spread  over  a  wide  area,  but 
most  important  of  the  non-Communist  trading  partners  is  West 
Germany. 

Foreign  trade  is  monopolized  by  the  Government  through  trad 
ing  corporations  forming  part  of  the  German  Internal  and  External 
Trade  State  Trading  Enterprises  and  also  increasingly  by  pesudo- 
private  corporations  directly  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  for  For 
eign  and  Intra-German  Trade.  The  Ministry  acts  as  a  link  between 
the  State  Planning  Commission  and  the  foreign  trade  enterprises 
in  developing  foreign  trade  plans. 

The  Chamber  for  Foreign  Trade,  organized  in  1952,  has  branches 
in  important  industrial  and  trade  centers,  and  most  enterprises 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  members.  It  is  concerned  primarily 
with  fostering  trade  outside  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Foreign  trade  policy  is  closely  integrated  with  the  national  eco 
nomic  plan,  but  it  also  serves  political  ends.  If  necessary  in  order 
to  improve  its  political  position  in  certain  countries,  East  Germany 
may  pay  high  prices  for  imports  and  accept  low  prices  for  exports. 
It  has  participated  in  the  efforts  to  develop  Communist  influence 
through  trade  and  economic  aid  agreements  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

Finance 

The  East  German  system  of  public  finance,  as  in  countries  with 
economies  based  predominantly  on  free  enterprise,  serves  as  a 
mechanism  to  collect  revenue  and  allocate  expenditure  for  such 
generally  accepted  Government  functions  as  external  defense,  in 
ternal  policing,  education,  social  welfare,  and  public  works  of  vari 
ous  kinds.  But  it  also  serves  as  an  indispensable  instrument  for 
carrying  out  the  national  economic  plan  in  an  economy  where  de 
cisions  by  the  central  Government,  rather  than  the  choice  of 
consumers,  play  the  major  part  in  deciding  what  shall  be  produced 
and  how  it  shall  be  distributed. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  collaborates  with  other  Government 
departments  in  drawing  up  the  national  economic  plan,  though  it 
usually  plays  a  passive  role.  Its  main  functions  are  to  prepare  the 
financial  programs  complementary  to  the  economic  plan,  including 
the  national  budget,  an  investment  plan,  a  short-term  credit  plan, 
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and  a  plan  for  cash  circulation;  to  assure  the  execution  of  the 
economic  plan  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  by  financial  means ;  and 
to  balance  purchasing  power  against  the  volume  of  consumers' 
goods  available  through  subsidies  and  turnover  taxes,  which  are 
used  to  determine  prices  and  wages. 

The  Government  publishes  few  budgetary  details,  and  the  rela 
tive  magnitude  of  different  items  of  expenditures  and  revenue  can 
be  given  only  in  general  terms.  On  the  expenditure  side,  the  largest 
item  is  for  price  adjustment  subsidies,  arising  from  the  system  of 
planned  prices  determined  by  the  planning  authorities  on  the  basis 
of  their  views  of  "social  costs"  and  "social  needs."  In  cases  where 
planned  prices  do  not  cover  planned  costs,  the  production  enter 
prises  can  continue  operating  only  through  subsidies.  Defense 
expenditures,  social  insurance  payments — financed  largely  from 
contributors'  payments — and  other  social  and  health  expenditures 
take  most  of  the  budgeted  expenditures.  Education,  including 
quasi-military  training,  also  is  an  important  item. 

The  price-adjustment  subsidies  are  closely  related  to  the  so-called 
two-channel  system  of  raising  revenue,  which  has  largely  replaced 
the  old  system  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  The  first  channel  is  the 
turnover  tax  on  nationalized  enterprises.  The  second  channel  is  the 
revenue  from  the  profits  of  these  enterprises. 

Turnover  tax  rates  vary  with  each  industry,  but  in  general  con 
sumer  goods  are  much  more  heavily  taxed  than  are  basic  materials 
and  producers  goods.  Through  the  combination  of  turnover  taxes 
and  price  subsidies,  prices  are  manipulated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conform  to  the  planners'  ideas  of  the  relative  social  importance  of 
different  products. 

The  tax  on  profits  of  nationalized  enterprises  is  also  used  in  some 
measure  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  certain  industries.  In  general, 
the  Government  takes  at  least  20  percent  of  net  profits ;  the  share 
increases  with  the  size  of  the  profit.  But  the  amount  of  the  tax 
can  be  varied  by  the  Ministry  so  as  to  provide  greater  or  lesser  in 
centive  to  improved  performance  and  expansion. 

The  remaining  tax  revenue  comes  from  excise  duties  on  certain 
commodities,  including  sugar,  tobacco,  alcohol,  customs  duties,  local 
taxes,  and  taxes  on  the  private  sector. 

The  present  banking  structure  and  banking  methods  have  few 
direct  links  with  the  past.  East  German  banking  is  almost  entirely 
a  creation  of  the  Soviet  authorities  and  their  German  followers, 
developed  over  several  years. 

In  mid-1948,  the  German  Currency  Bank  (Deutsche  Notenbank) 
was  established  as  the  central  bank  of  issue,  the  principal  organ  for 
extending  short-term  credit,  and  the  sole  foreign  exchange  bank. 
Land,  city,  and  district  banks  were  in  1950  converted  to  branches 
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of  the  Deutsche  Notenbank.  The  Soviet  authorities  also  estab 
lished  the  German  Investment  Bank  (1948)  for  long-term  loans 
and  the  German  Peasants'  Bank  (1950)  for  all  types  of  agricul 
tural  credit.  There  is  a  comprehensive  publicly  owned  savings  bank 
system.  Two  groups  of  cooperative  credit  organizations  provide 
credit  respectively  to  farmers  and  small  businessmen. 

Because  each  group  of  banks  serves  a  particular  segment  of  the 
economy,  there  is  no  competition  among  them.  The  banking  sys 
tem  is  regarded  primarily  as  a  mechanism  for  controlling  the 
execution  of  the  national  economic  plan. 

In  East  Germany,  as  in  West  Germany,  there  was  a  drastic  cur 
rency  reform  in  the  middle  of  1948.  Under  this  reform,  presur- 
render  debts  were  largely  eliminated,  and  the  amount  of  bank 
money  and  currency  in  circulation  was  reduced  by  almost  90  per 
cent.  There  is  no  requirement  that  currency  be  backed  by  gold  or 
foreign  exchange,  and  additional  note  issues  require  only  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

The  Government  tries  to  keep  a  minimum  of  cash  in  circulation 
in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  transactions  that  it  cannot  fully 
control.  The  use  of  checks  is  also  kept  to  a  minimum,  and  they  are 
employed  for  little  else  than  withdrawal  of  wages  and  salaries.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  credit  issues  in  line  with  production  and 
distribution  programs  through  interest  charges  and  various  penal 
ties,  but  usually  there  are  large  overdrafts  outstanding. 
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CHAPTER  28 

AGRICULTURAL  POTENTIAL 

Before  1945,  Germany  had  to  import  about  20  percent  of  its  food 
needs,  particularly  fats.  Although  the  central  and  eastern  sections 
produced  somewhat  more  food  than  was  required  to  supply  local 
needs,  the  surplus  was  more  than  off  set  by  the  food  deficit  of  the 
western  portions  of  the  country. 

During  the  first  years  after  World  War  II,  the  dependence  of 
both  East  and  West  Germany  on  food  imports  increased  signifi 
cantly,  primarily  because  of  the  destruction  and  deterioration  of 
agricultural  machinery,  the  loss  of  livestock  during  the  war,  the 
abuse  of  agricultural  land,  and  the  disruption  of  agricultural  pro 
duction  units.  Losses  were  particularly  heavy  in  the  area  which 
became  East  Germany.  War  destruction  and  the  seizure  of  ma 
chinery  and  livestock  by  the  Soviet  occupation  forces  sharply 
reduced  yields.  In  1946,  East  Germany  had  20  percent  fewer 
horses,  23  percent  fewer  cattle,  66  percent  fewer  pigs,  and  54 
percent  fewer  sheep  than  during  the  1935-38  period.  West  Ger 
many's  loss  was  much  less ;  it  lost  almost  half  of  its  prewar  pig 
stock  and  about  8  percent  of  its  cattle  but  came  out  of  the  war 
with  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  and  19  percent  more 
sheep  than  in  the  prewar  period. 

The  postwar  partition  of  Germany  aggravated  West  Germany's 
agricultural  problem,  forcing  it  to  rely  on  foreign  sources  for  a 
large  percentage  of  food  requirements  formerly  supplied  by  the 
Eastern  Zone.  During  the  first  years  after  the  war,  West  German 
agricultural  production  was  only  about  60  percent  of  the  prewar 
level. 

Since  1949,  the  West  German  Government  has  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  increase  domestic  production  in  order  to  reduce  the  drain 
on  its  foreign  exchange.  Agriculture  is  the  only  economic  sector  in 
which  the  Government  has  taken  extensive  direct  action.  It  has 
encouraged  German  agriculture  by  subsidizing  the  development  of 
consolidated  private  f  armholdings  and  the  improvement  of  agricul 
tural  methods  through  the  use  of  machinery  and  fertilizers;  by 
maintaining  artificially  high  prices  for  German  agricultural  prod- 
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nets  on  the  home  market  through  the  establishment  of  protective 
tariffs;  and  by  educational  programs  aimed  at  showing  German 
farmers  how  to  increase  yields.  By  1954,  these  policies  had  suc 
ceeded  in  recovering  and  exceeding  prewar  production  levels.  By 
1957,  West  Germany  had  reduced  its  dependence  on  imports  to 
between  25  and  SO  percent  of  its  total  food  needs,  but  in  1959  it 
still  had  to  import  more  than  half  of  its  edible  fats  and  more  than 
one-third  of  its  wheat,  com,  and  eggs. 

Since  West  Germany  has  been  for  many  decades  one  of  the  most 
industrialized  areas  of  Europe,  agriculture  employs  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  labor  force — about  16  percent — and  con 
tributed  only  about  7  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  as  of 
1957.  Over  60  percent  of  the  farms  are  between  5  and  50  acres,  and 
a  large  majority  are  worked  by  their  owners.  Despite  Government 
efforts  to  improve  the  depressed  economic  status  of  farmers,  they 
are  still  below  the  national  average  in  per  capita  income.  Since  the 
war,  manpower  has  steadily  moved  away  from  the  farms  into  more 
attractive  industrial  and  commercial  fields. 

East  Germany,  which  before  World  War  II  included  about  55 
percent  of  the  total  arable  area  of  Germany,  suffered  more  heavily 
than  did  West  Germany  during  the  war  and  the  occupation  period 
which  followed  it.  The  East  German  Government's  socialization 
program,  coupled  with  its  relative  lack  of  support  for  agriculture, 
has  resulted  in  a  failure  of  agricultural  production  to  regain  its 
prewar  levels.  In  contrast  to  its  position  as  a  net  food  exporting 
area  before  the  war,  East  Germany  has  been  forced  since  1945  to 
import  food.  In  1956,  it  depended  on  foreign  sources  for  about  10 
percent  of  its  food  requirements. 

Since  the  war,  the  East  German  Government  has  undertaken  an 
immense  industrialization  program  (see  ch.  29,  Industrial  Poten 
tial)  .  It  has  devoted  an  overwhelming  portion  of  its  investments  to 
this  field  at  the  expense  of  needed  agricultural  investments  and  has 
depressed  agricultural  prices  in  order  to  encourage  industry.  The 
chronic  inadequacy  of  machinery,  quality  seed,  and  fertilizers  has 
prevented  agricultural  productivity  from  recovering  prewar  levels. 
The  weight  of  slaughtered  livestock  continues  to  be  low.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers  have  left  the  land  and  migrated  into  the  cities 
or  fled  to  West  Germany,  leaving  a  shortage  of  agricultural  man 
power. 

Socialization  of  agriculture  and  forced  crop-collection  programs, 
following  the  standard  Communist  pattern  in  Eastern  Europe,  have 
aroused  the  opposition  of  farmers  who  owned  their  own  land  and 
discouraged  them  from  trying  to  raise  their  output.  Mismanage 
ment,  lack  of  incentives,  and  inadequate  governmental  support 
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have  caused  the  socialized  sector — which  in  1957  comprised  some 
what  over  40  percent  of  the  arable  land — to  fail  to  fulfill  its 
production  goals.  The  Communist  regime  has  recognized  these 
difficulties,  and  for  a  time  after  1953  it  slowed  the  socialization  pro 
gram  in  an  effort  to  raise  productivity.  The  7-year  economic  plan 
announced  October  1959,  however,  continues  to  give  priority  to 
socialization  and  industrialization  as  regime  goals,  and  as  a  result, 
it  is  unlikely  that  agricultural  production  will  increase  significantly 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  With  a  sudden  spurt,  the  Communists 
completed  during  the  first  months  of  1960  the  massive  task  of 
forcing  all  the  remaining  private  farmers  into  cooperatives. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  the  area  which  in  1870 
became  the  German  state  was  predominantly  agricultural.  Between 
1870  and  1914,  Germany  rapidly  industrialized,  and  the  importance 
of  agriculture  declined  considerably.  In  the  mid-19th  century, 
about  60  percent  of  the  population  had  been  employed  in  agricul 
ture;  the  figure  had  declined  to  34  percent  by  1907.  During  this 
period  the  country  ceased  to  be  a  food  exporter  and  became  de 
pendent  on  foreign  sources  for  about  20  percent  of  its  food  needs, 
particularly  for  fats.  These  changes  were  most  pronounced  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country.  The  eastern  part,  the  territory  which 
now  is  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  territory  under 
Polish  administration,  continued  to  export  grain,  sugar,  and 
potatoes. 

Until  1945,  most  of  the  agricultural  land  in  Germany  was  pri 
vately  owned,  particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the  country.  In 
the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  what  is  now  East  Germany 
and  in  the  territories  now  under  Polish  administration,  large  es 
tates  worked  by  tenant  farmers  and  agricultural  laborers  pre 
dominated.  After  World  War  I,  attempts  were  made  to  break  up 
these  estates  and  parcel  them  out  among  landless  peasants  and  the 
unemployed.  The  politically  powerful  large  landowners  (Junkers) 
vigorously  opposed  the  land  reform  and  prevented  its  completion. 
Only  about  11  percent  of  the  land  which  had  been  under  large-scale 
management  in  1907  was  redistributed  by  1931.  The  National  So 
cialist  (Nazi)  Party  program  called  for  the  splitting  up  of  large 
estates  among  landless  laborers  but  was  never  carried  out. 

Throughout  the  period  form  1870  to  1945,  the  various  German 
governments  actively  supported  agriculture.  Under  the  pressure 
of  the  landowning  class,  allied  with  the  increasingly  powerful  in 
dustrial  classes,  German  commercial  policy  changed  in  the  1870's 
from  free  trade  to  protection.  Protective  tariffs  on  agricultural 
products  remained  a  permanent  feature  of  German  trade  policy 
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from  that  time  on  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic  Relations) .  The 
German  governments  also  subsidized  agriculture  directly  through 
grants  and  easy  credit 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  agricultural  policy  of  every  German  gov 
ernment  since  Bismarck's  has  been  the  development  of  self-suffi 
ciency.  German  dependence  on  food  imports  during  World  War  I 
proved  almost  disastrous.  When  the  Nazis  came  to  power  in  1933, 
they  tried  to  revolutionize  agricultural  production  methods  in 
order  to  reduce  Germany's  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.  For 
this  purpose  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy  was  organized 
into  a  hugh,  Government-controlled  cartel — the  Reich  Food  Estate 
— in  which  membership  was  compulsory  and  which  fixed  the  prices 
of  products,  told  the  farmer  what  he  should  plant,  assigned  de 
livery  quotas,  and  encouraged  the  use  of  fertilizer  and  machinery. 
Despite  these  efforts,  throughout  World  War  II,  Germany  was 
forced  to  depend  on  its  occupied  territories  for  some  important 
items. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  agriculture  has  attempted 
to  lower  production  costs  and  to  maintain  a  favorable  balance  be 
tween  agricultural  and  industrial  prices  through  cooperative  or 
ganizations.  The  German  cooperative  movement  was  probably  the 
strongest  of  its  type  in  Europe.  It  provided  credit,  marketing,  and 
purchasing  associations  for  its  members.  In  1930,  there  were 
38,500  agricultural  cooperatives  in  Germany.  During  the  Nazi 
period  the  cooperatives  continued  to  exist,  but  they  were  controlled 
by  and  used  as  tools  of  the  Reich  Food  Estate. 

WEST  GERMANY 

In  1958,  agriculture  employed  about  16  percent  of  the  total 
civilian  labor  force,  and  in  1957  it  contributed  7.3  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  (see  ch.  27,  Character  and  Structure  of  the 
Economy) . 

Food  products,  accounting  for  91  percent  of  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  farm  products,  are  of  far  greater  importance  in  agri 
culture  than  industrial  raw  materials.  Meat  is  the  leading  agricul 
tural  product,  accounting  for  about  41  percent  of  the  total  value. 
By  far,  the  largest  source  of  meat  is  pigs.  Cattle  are  next,  followed 
by  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  (see  table  1).  Dairy  products  are  the 
second  largest  source  of  agricultural  income,  representing  31  per 
cent  of  receipts  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  (see  table  2). 
Grains,  vegetables,  fruit,  sugar  beets,  wine  grapes,  hops,  potatoes, 
and  fodder  crops  account  for  about  27  percent  of  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  farm  products. 

Agricultural  production  has  increased  rapidly  since  the  war.  By 
1954  prewar  levels  were  exceeded.  By  1957  wheat  production  was 
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Table  1.    Number  and  Slaughter  Weight  of  West  German  Livestock,  1958 


Number  * 
(in  thousands) 

Slaughter  weight 

*  (in  metric  tons) 

Commercial 
slaughtering 

Slaughtering  for 
home  use 

Pigs        

14,654 

1,322,516 

N.a. 

Cattle       

12,065 

852,957 

16,530 

Sheep   

1,106 

11,594 

463 

Goats  

482 

741 

435 

Horses  

906 

17,920 

6 

Poultry  

62,782 

N.a. 

N.a. 

1  December  figures. 

2  Total  weight  of  meat  (without  viscera)  and  fat. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statistischea  JaJirbuch  filr  die  Bundesrepublik  Deutechland,  1959  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  pp.  148-150. 


Table  2.     West  German  Marketed  Agricultural  Production,  1956-57 


Quantity  (in 
thousands  of  metric 
tons) 

Value  (in  millions 
of  deutsch-marks 

Percent  of  receipts 
from  sales 

Food  products: 
Livestock                  .... 

3,056  0 

6,368 

40.7 

Dairy  products  

13,281.0 

4,901 

31.3 

Grain              .  .        .... 

4,469  3 

1,445 

9.2 

Potatoes         

6,381.0 

778 

5.0 

Other  foods  

2,290.0 

801 

5.1 

Total      .         .... 

14,293 

91.3 

Industrial  crops: 
Grain 

847  0 

355 

Potatoes 

416  0 

40 

Sugar  beets 

8,158  0 

514 

Oilseeds 

44  0 

34 

Grace  iuice 

79  0 

156 

Hops 

14  0 

165 

Tobacco 

23  0 

80 

Flax  and  hemp 

22  0 

3 

Wool 

4  5 

20 

Total 

1,367 

8.7 

Total  marketed  agricultural 
production 

15,660 

100.0 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundesrepublik  Deutechland.  1958  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  p.  131. 
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almost  53  percent  higher  than  the  1935-38  average;  potato  crops 
were  35  percent  higher;  and  sugar-beet  production  had  increased 
by  128  percent.  Other  crops  except  oats  increased  as  well  The 
most  important  factor  was  the  spread  of  modem  techniques- 
fertilization,  crop  rotation,  deep  plowing,  and  so  forth— which 
sharply  increased  yields  per  hectare.  Government  subsidies  and 
other  supports  encouraged  higher  production.  More  land  was 
planted  in  the  1954-57  period  than  before  the  war  in  wheat  and 
sugar  beets,  but  there  was  a  drop  in  the  land  planted  in  potatoes, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye  (see  table  3) . 

Nevertheless,  West  Germany  still  must  import  between  25  and 
30  percent  of  its  food  requirements.  In  1956-57,  it  depended  on 
foreign  sources  for  62.8  percent  of  its  fats,  42.6  percent  of  its  eggs, 
39.7  percent  of  its  sugar,  and  32,8  percent  of  its  grain.  Over  11 
percent  of  the  meat  consumed  was  imported.  Food  imports  in  1957 
accounted  for  31.5  percent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  Federal 
Republic. 

Resources 

In  1957,  33.2  percent  of  West  German  territory  (31,669  square 
miles)  was  arable  land,  22.7  percent  or  21,668  square  miles  con 
sisted  of  meadows  and  pastures,  and  28.7  percent  or  27,340  square 
miles  was  under  timber.  In  the  northern  plain,  the  soil  is  relatively 
poor,  suited  to  pastureland.  Dairying  is  the  main  agricultural 
activity  of  the  area.  The  southern  strip  of  these  plains,  the  land 
around  Hannover,  has  very  rich  soil,  as  does  the  Upper  Rhine  Val 
ley  and  the  Valley  of  the  Main.  These  areas  are  mainly  devoted  to 
wheat  and  sugar-beet  crops.  The  rest  of  the  country  has  soils  too 

Table  3.    Agricultural  Production  in  West  Germany,  1935-38  and  1 954-57  * 


Product 

Harvest 
(in  thousands  of 
metric  tons) 

Area  planted 
(in  thousands 
of  hectares) 

Yield  f 
(hundredweight 
per  hectare) 

1935-38 

1954-57 

1935-38 

1954-57 

1935-38 

1954-57 

Rye     

3,017 
2,515 

1,723 
2,826 
19,538 
4,253 

3,786 
3,384 
2,203 
2,409 
25,427 
9,001 

1,652 
1,128 
812 
1,364 
1,162 
130 

1,488 

1,163 
809 
942 
1,143 
261 

18.3 

22.3 

21.2 
20.7 
145.7 
327.2 

25.4 
29.1 
27.1 
25.5 
209.0' 
345.2 

Wheat  

Barley                  .  -  - 

Oats                

Potatoes 

Sugar  beets  

i  All  figures  are  averages. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statistischea  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundesrepublik  Deutschldnd,  1957  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  pp.  150-153. 
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varied  to  allow  generalization.  There  are  no  extremes  of  climate  or 
precipitation  in  West  Germany.  In  the  north,  the  climate  tends  to 
be  relatively  even  and  provides  a  fairly  long  growing  season.  In 
the  east  and  southeast,  there  are  greater  climatic  variations,  and 
the  growing  season  tends  to  be  shorter.  The  rainfall  is  adequate 
for  a  wide  range  of  agricultural  activity  (see  ch.  3,  Geography  and 
Population). 

Of  the  4,234,000  persons  employed  in  agriculture  in  1957,  2,258,- 
000  were  independent  fanners  working  their  own  land;  1,205,000 
were  unpaid  family  workers;  and  771,000  were  farm  laborers. 
About  530,000  of  the  farm  laborers  were  seasonal  workers,  many 
of  whom  were  brought  from  Italy.  Between  1949  and  1958,  about 
400,000  agricultural  laborers — 70,000  in  1958  alone — have  been  at 
tracted  to  other  sectors  of  the  economy  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force) . 

The  well-developed  industrial  sector  of  the  economy  is  able  to 
provide  agriculture  with  an  adequate  supply  of  fertilizer,  insecti 
cides,  and  machinery  (see  ch.  29,  Industrial  Potential) . 

Organization  and  Methods 
Ownership 

Agriculture  is,  as  it  was  before  the  war,  carried  on  mainly  in 
small-  and  medium-sized  enterprises  of  2  to  20  hectares.  Only  a 
little  over  10  percent  of  the  agricultural  land  is  owned  by  enter 
prises  with  more  than  50  hectares.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
agricultural  enterprises  are  owned  by  the  people  who  work  them. 
The  small  size  of  the  enterprises  has  been  a  distinct  disadvantage 
to  the  modernization  of  agricultural  methods,  since  most  modern 
farm  machinery  is  ill  suited  and  too  costly  for  use  in  small-scale 
farming  (see  table  4) . 

Agricultural  Cooperatives 

The  agricultural  cooperative  movement  was  revitalized  in  the 
postwar  period,  after  having  been  practically  destroyed  by  Nazi 
restrictive  legislation  in  1933.  The  Federation  of  Cooperatives 
(Raiffeisenverband)  is  a  central  organization  including,  at  the  end 
of  1955,  22,915  rural  cooperatives  with  3.6  million  members,  joined 
into  12  regional  organizations  and  10  independent  institutions  sit 
uated  in  various  cities  and  serving  the  special  banking  and  whole 
sale  buying  needs  of  the  various  branches  of  cooperative  agricul 
ture.  Most  of  these  cooperatives  are  primarily  rural  credit  and 
savings  institutions;  many  also  act  as  marketing  and  purchasing 
organizations. 

As  marketing  organizations,  they  control  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  food  supply  of  the  country.  In  1953,  agricultural  coopera 
tives  handled  82  percent  of  the  milk  deliveries  to  dairies,  42  percent 
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of  the  grain  sold,  30  percent  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  marketed, 
30  percent  of  the  wine  harvested,  74  percent  of  the  butter  produced, 
65  percent  of  the  cheese  produced,  68  percent  of  the  powdered  milk 
produced,  and  60  percent  of  the  commercial  fertilizer  purchased. 

Methods 

Increased  farm  mechanization  in  the  postwar  years  has  contrib 
uted  to  the  rise  in  agricultural  output  At  the  beginning  of  1950,  an 
estimated  103,000  tractors  were  in  use;  at  the  end  of  1954,  there 
were  348,297 ;  and  in  the  middle  of  1957,  the  number  had  risen  to 
566,931.  At  the  end  of  1956, 119,600  farms  had  milking  machines, 
compared  with  5,600  in  1949.  The  increase  in  mechanization  has 
had  several  causes :  The  lack  of  manpower,  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  farming  community  in  the  postwar  years,  the  reduced  in 
debtedness  among  farmers  as  a  result  of  the  currency  reform,  and 

Table  4.    Size  of  Agricultural  Enterprises  in  West  Germany,  1957 


Size  (in  hectares) 

Number  of  farms 

Agricultural  land 

Hectares 

Percent 

Under  2.  

624,867 
829,867 
270,357 
116,431 
13,269 
2,818 

610,843 
4,195,898 
3,755,502 
3,359,067 
860,229 
499,314 

4.6 
31.6 
28.3 
25.3 
6.5 
3.7 

2-   9     

10-19  

20-49  

50-99  

100  and  over       

Total  

1,857,609 

13,280,853 

100.0 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statiztischea  Jahrbuch  fiir  die  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland,  1958  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  p.  127. 

the  provision  of  long-term  credit  for  agriculture  at  favorable  rates 
of  interest  made  possible  through  Government  assistance.  Never 
theless,  about  80  percent  of  the  farms  had  no  tractors  at  their  dis 
posal  in  1954.  The  growth  of  mechanization  is  likely  to  continue  at 
a  fairly  steady  pace  as  the  result  of  Government  financial  aid  and 
of  the  land  consolidation  program,  which  is  in  the  process  of  creat 
ing  larger  agricultural  units  better  able  to  afford  machinery  and  to 
use  it  more  profitably. 

The  intensive  use  of  fertilizer  in  West  German  agriculture  is  the 
most  important  single  cause  for  the  rise  in  crop  yields.  The  Gov 
ernment  provides  subsidies  and  maintains  price  controls  on  certain 
types  of  fertilizers  to  encourage  their  use.  The  use  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  has  risen  from  23.6  per  hectare  in  1938-39  to  36.9  kilo- 
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grams  in  1956—57;  that  of  potash  has  risen  from  43.4  to  61.5;  and 
that  of  phosphate  from  28.3  to  40.1. 

Insecticides  and  weed  killers  also  are  widely  used  in  the  Federal 
Eepublic.  The  Government  encourages  the  use  of  plant  protecting 
chemicals. 

Government  Policies 

Agriculture  is  the  only  extensively  regulated  sector  of  a  freely 
competitive  economy.  Official  agricultural  policy,  set  in  the  basic 
agricultural  law  of  1955,  is  directed  at  the  achievement  of  two 
goals:  Closing  the  gap  between  agricultural  incomes  and  the  in 
comes  of  other  sectors  of  the  economy  and  lessening  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  the  country.  The  Govern 
ment  has  followed  two  types  of  policies  to  achieve  its  goals.  The 
first  is  a  series  of  protective  measures,  intended  to  maintain  a  good 
portion  of  the  internal  market  for  domestic  agriculture  and  to 
assure  this  branch  of  the  economy  a  minimum  income.  The  second 
consists  of  measures  to  raise  agricultural  productivity,  to  improve 
the  sector's  competitiveness,  and  to  help  it  maintain  West  German 
agriculture  within  the  European  market.  Rural  incomes  will  rise 
as  a  result  of  higher  agricultural  productivity.  The  basic  agricul 
tural  law  requires  the  Government  to  set  up  an  annual  plan  for 
increasing  productivity — the  so-called  "Green  Plan" — and  to  sub 
mit  to  the  legislature  a  yearly  report  on  the  condition  of  agri 
culture. 

Protection  against  lower  cost  agricultural  imports  is  afforded 
mainly  through  the  use  of  quantitative  import  restrictions.  They 
are  used  in  connection  with  the  marketing  laws  promulgated  in 
1950  and  1951,  which  regulate  the  producing,  marketing,  and  im 
porting  of  grains,  milk,  fats,  meat,  and  sugar. 

The  most  far-reaching  of  these  laws  is  the  one  regulating  the 
grain  market.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  sets  maximum  and 
minimum  prices  for  grain.  In  order  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
these  prices,  a  Government-controlled  and  -financed  import  and 
storage  agency,  established  by  the  Grain  Marketing  Law,  buys  or 
sells  grain  on  the  market.  From  July  31  to  December  31,  1957,  for 
example,  the  agency  took  918,000  metric  tons  of  bread  grain  off 
the  market.  The  agency  also  sets  the  import  quotas  needed  to 
maintain  the  fixed  prices  on  the  market.  The  difference  between 
world  prices  and  the  artificially  high  domestic  prices  must  be  paid 
by  the  importer  to  the  Federal  Exchequer.  German  flour  mills  are 
required  by  law  to  use  at  least  a  certain  percentage  of  domestic 
grains,  which  increases  or  decreases  according  to  the  grain  stocks 
on  hand. 

Under  the  Sugar  Marketing  Law,  the  Government  fixes  the 
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prices  for  beets  to  be  paid  to  growers  by  the  sugar-beet  factories, 
establishes  prices  for  refined  sugar,  and  regulates  the  amount  of 
refined  sugar  which  may  be  released  on  the  market.  The  Govern 
ment  has  established  an  import  and  storage  agency  to  regulate  the 
marketing  of  imported  sugar.  Laws  for  the  regulation  of  milk, 
milk  products,  livestock,  and  meat  have  been  similar,  but  the  inter 
vention  in  the  marketing  processes  has  been  smaller  in  the  case  of 
these  products.  By  means  of  the  marketing  law,  the  Government 
has  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  stable  market  for  domestic  pro 
ducers  and  in  lowering  the  differential  between  rural  and  urban 
incomes. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  program  for  the  achievement 
of  higher  agricultural  productivity  is  the  consolidation  of  small 
farms  into  holdings  large  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  modem 
agricultural  methods.  The  Government  has  encouraged  this  trend 
by  making  money  available  to  farmers  at  low  interest  rates  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  land  from  their  less  productive  neigh 
bors.  As  a  result  of  this  program  the  number  of  farms  with  10 
hectares  or  less  declined  by  166,000,  or  8.7  percent,  between  1949 
and  1958.  These  changes  affected  607,900  hectares,  or  4.5  percent 
of  the  total  agricultural  land. 

The  Government  makes  funds  available  both  for  the  land  con 
solidation  program  and  for  the  encouragement  of  mechanization 
through  various  credit  institutions  which  lend  to  farmers  on  favor 
able  terms.  Funds  have  also  been  set  aside  for  the  subsidization  of 
low  interest  rates  for  agriculture.  As  the  capital  market  in  West 
Germany  has  expanded,  the  second  method  has  gradually  become 
increasingly  important  In  1958,  the  Government  made  DM200 
million  available  to  various  credit  institutions  to  be  lent  to  farmers, 
and  DM83.2  million  were  set  aside  for  the  subsidization  of  interest 
rates  on  funds  drawn  from  the  capital  market.  These  measures 
have  been  responsible  for  the  steadily  increasing  farm  investment 
in  machinery  and  construction.  In  1956-57,  this  investment 
amounted  to  DM2.1  billion  and  in  1957-58,  to  DM2.35  billion. 

The  Government  is  also  subsidizing  the  purchase  of  fertilizer, 
high  quality  seeds,  milking  machines,  and  refrigeration  facilities 
for  the  common  use  of  a  number  of  small  farmers.  These  subsidies, 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  also  serve  to  protect  German 
agriculture  against  lower  cost  foreign  producers. 

The  Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with  the  Land  govern 
ments  has  undertaken  the  expansion  of  the  rural  road  network, 
rural  electrification,  and  the  improvement  of  the  rural  water  sup 
ply.  In  the  1958  plan,  DM35  million  were  made  available  for  this 
purpose.  Along  with  the  investment  of  individual  farmers,  the 
Land  governments,  and  the  electric  power  companies,  this  sum 
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contributed  to  an  estimated  total  of  DM120  million  invested  in  rural 
electrification  and  water  supply  in  1958  (see  ch.  30,  Public  Finance) . 

Agriculture  is  also  aided  through  agricultural  advisory  services 
set  up  by  the  Land  governments  with  financial  help  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Lander  also  maintain  various  agricul 
tural  training  centers  for  which  they  got  some  aid  from  the  Fed 
eral  Government. 

In  order  to  increase  the  agricultural  land  available  in  West  Ger 
many,  the  Federal  Government  has  carried  on  a  land  reclamation 
program.  The  most  important  reclamation  projects  are  along  the 
North  Sea  coast.  Since  1950,  this  project  has  made  an  additional 
37,500  hectares  available  to  agriculture. 

In  1958,  the  Federal  Government  spent  DM2,629.1  million,  about 
half  of  which  was  part  of  the  Green  Plan  for  raising  productivity, 
on  the  various  agricultural  programs. 

Forestry 

The  Federal  Kepublic  has  about  17  million  acres  of  forest  land, 
mainly  in  pine,  spruce,  and  beech.  The  forests  give  an  income  to 
700,000  individual  undertakings,  but  nearly  half  of  the  area  is  in 
the  hands  of  1,900  large-scale  enterprises.  About  48  percent  of  the 
forests  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Lander, 
and  the  communities.  The  remainder  are  privately  owned.  In 
1957,  almost  26,000  cubic  meters  of  wood  were  felled.  This  has  not 
been  adequate  to  meet  domestic  timber  demands,  and  timber  im 
ports  have  been  large;  in  1957,  they  amounted  to  DM458.7  million. 

German  forests  were  greatly  overcut  during  World  War  II  and 
in  the  early  postwar  years.  Estimates  indicate  that  during  the 
war  years  cutting  exceeded  planting  by  50  percent;  from  1945  to 
1949,  this  figure  varied  between  200  and  300  percent.  As  a  result, 
German  forests  have  been  considerably  depleted.  The  Government 
enforces  strict  regulations  to  foster  the  rehabilitation  of  forests: 
Privately  owned  forests  may  not  be  split  up  or  sold  without  per 
mission  ;  no  trees  may  be  cut  without  approval  of  federal  or  Land 
authorities ;  and  every  tree  felled  must  be  replaced  by  a  sapling. 

Fishing 

Coastal  and  deep-sea  fishing  is  carried  on  by  2,400  companies  and 
employs  13,000  people  in  West  Germany.  The  fishing  fleet,  which 
had  been  seriously  depleted  by  the  end  of  the  war,  has  been  restored 
almost  to  its  f ormer  capacity,  and  now  includes  212  trawlers  with 
a  total  of  115,341  tons,  104  luggers  with  a  total  of  24,063  tons,  1,201 
motor  cutters,  and  1,676  coastal  fishing  vessels.  Almost  half  of  the 
catch  is  made  in  the  North  Sea.  Most  of  the  rest  is  made  off  the 
coasts  of  Iceland  (where  foreign  fishing  is  at  present  in  a  precari- 
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oiis  position),  Greenland,  Norway,  and  in  the  English  Channel.  The 
main  ports  for  the  fishing  industry  are  Cuxhaven,  Bremerhaven, 
Hamburg,  and  Kiel. 

The  average  annual  catch  of  the  West  German  fishing  fleet  is 
about  685,787  metric  tons,  half  of  which  is  herring  and  the  rest 
mainly  codfish  and  ocean  perch.  This  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
domestic  demand.  In  1957,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  the  net 
import  of  about  80,000  tons  of  fish. 

The  West  German  Government  has  taken  a  number  of  measures 
to  support  the  fishing  industry  and  increase  its  production.  Grants 
have  been  made  available  to  fisheries  for  the  exploration  of  new 
fishing  grounds.  Credit  at  reduced  interest  rates  has  been  pro 
vided  for  enterprises  which  are  having  difficulty  maintaining  them 
selves  ;  for  the  building  up  of  the  fleet  and  other  investment  in  the 
industry;  and  for  the  improvement  of  marketing  arrangements. 
The  Federal  Government  has  also  contributed  to  the  founding  of  a 
school  to  train  fishermen  and  maintains  an  advisory  service  for  the 
industry.  The  support  of  the  industry  has  apparently  been  spurred 
by  a  desire  to  prevent  too  much  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
this  important  food. 

EAST  GERMANY 

In  1957,  East  German  agriculture  employed  18.5  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force  and  contributed  10.9  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  The  principle  food  crops  in  East  Germany  are  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  (see  table  5).  Livestock  raising  is  not  as 
important  as  it  is  in  West  Germany.  Pigs  and  cattle  are  the  most 
important  types  of  livestock  produced. 

Between  1935  and  1938,  the  area  now  the  German  Democratic 
Eepublic  produced  a  surplus  of  grains,  potatoes,  sugar,  and  vege 
tables.  Over  38  percent  of  the  sugar-beet  crop  was  shipped  to  the 
area  of  West  Germany  or  exported,  as  was  13.5  percent  of  the  grain 
crop,  11  percent  of  the  vegetable  harvest,  and  3.8  percent  of  the 
potatoes.  It  was  a  net  importer  of  meat,  fats  and  oils,  dairy  prod 
ucts,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Meat  was  imported — mainly  from  the 
western  portions  of  Germany — because  local  production  of  livestock 
was  not  adeqaute  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area. 

In  the  postwar  period,  the  position  of  East  Germany  has  changed. 
Because  of  the  drop  in  agricultural  production  levels,  the  country  is 
estimated  to  have  imported  in  1955-56  about  10  percent  of  its  total 
food  supply,  including  most  of  its  fats,  21.3  percent  of  its  grain 
supply,  and  7.4  percent  of  the  vegetable  supply.  Sugar  remained 
an  export  item,  but  only  31.3  percent  of  the  crop  was  used  in  this 
way.  Potatoes  were  no  longer  exported.  The  regime  was  forced  to 
continue  food  rationing  until  May  1958,  and  caloric  intake  did  not 
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Table  5.     Agricultural  Production  in  East  Germany,  19$ 4-3 8  and  1954-58  * 


Product 

Harvest  2 
(in  thousands  of 
metric  tons) 

Area  planted 
(in  thousands 
of  hectares) 

Yield 
(hundredweight 
per  hectare) 

1934-38 

1954-5$ 

1934-38 

1954-58 

1934-38 

1954-58 

Wheat   

1,547 

2,069 
1,024 
1,584 
31 
13,567 
5,412 
7,904 

1,162 
2,326 
867 
1,149 
153 
13,261 
6,086 
11,758 

630 
1,208 

437 
738 
16 
786 
184 
178 

416 
1,118 
326 
477 
117 
808 
215 
248 

24.6 
17.1 
23.4 
21.5 
20.1 
173.0 
291.0 
443.0 

28.0 

20.8 
26.6 
24.1 
13.1 

164.1 
283.1 
474.1 

p  ve    

Barley   

Oats       

Rape    

Potatoes               .  .  • 

Sufirar  beets 

Fodder  beets  .  . 

1  All  figures  given  are  averages. 

2  Official  East  German  statistics.    Prewar  harvests  were  measured  as  barn  yields,  which  are 
estimated  to  undervalue  the  actual  yield  by  10  percent.   Postwar  East  German  yields  are  mea 
sured  in  field  yields,  a  method  which  overstates  the  actual  yield  by  10  percent. 

Source:  Adapted  from  German  Democratic  Republic,  Staatlichen  Zentralverwaltung:  fiir  Statis- 
tik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statistisches  Jahrbtich  der  Deutachen  Demo- 
kartischen  Republik,  1958  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic),  pp.  452- 
466. 

recover  prewar  levels  at  least  until  1955-56  (see  ch.  16,  Health  and 
Sanitation) . 

Production  of  most  major  crops — with  the  exception  of  rye,  rape, 
and  sugar  beets — has  decreased  since  World  War  II.  The  Govern 
ment  has  tried  to  disguise  this  fact  by  undervaluing  prewar  produc 
tion  and  overvaluing  postwar  harvest  (see  table  5) .  Most  observers 
believe,  however,  that  yields  per  hectare  have  been  consistently 
lower  than  between  1934  and  1938.  The  official  figures,  however, 
show  increases  in  the  yield  of  all  major  crops,  except  rape,  potatoes, 
and  sugar  beets.  In  some  cases — that  of  wheat,  for  example — there 
has  also  been  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  land  planted.  The  po 
tato  and  sugar-beet  crops  have  declined  in  spite  of  increases  in  the 
land  planted  with  them. 

The  number  of  livestock  has  increased  considerably  since  1938. 
Meat  production  has  not  exceeded  the  prewar  level,  however,  be 
cause  of  the  decline  in  the  weight  of  slaughtered  animals  resulting 
from  fodder  shortages  (in  particular,  shortages  of  protein-rich 
feeds  tuffs),  incompetent  handling  of  animals  iu  cooperatives,  and, 
until  1960,  the  reluctance  of  private  farmers  to  fatten  animals  for 
sale. 

The  regime  has  neglected  agricultural  development  in  its  drive  to 
industrialize  East  Germany.  Machinery,  tools,  fertilizer,  seed,  and 
other  needs  are  often  in  short  supply.  Productivity  has  also  de^- 
clined  because  of  farmers'  opposition  to  the  collectivization  drive 
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and  the  forced  sale  of  crops  to  the  state.   The  regime-sponsored 
cooperative  farms  have  so  far  not  produced  well. 

Resources 

East  Germany  has  6,465,491  hectares  of  agricultural  land.  The 
best  soils  are  those  in  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  Magde 
burg,  Quedlinburg,  and  Halle  and  those  of  the  Thuringian  basin, 
which  are  consistent,  well  drained,  and  easily  worked.  Warm 
summers  and  moderate  rainfall  axe  favorable  for  wheat  and  sugar- 
beet  production.  East  of  the  Elbe  River,  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
porous,  better  suited  to  rye  and  potatoes.  The  north  has  a  growing 
season  of  about  7.5  months.  Further  south,  the  winters  are  longer 
and  colder.  The  rainfall  is  generally  lighter  than  in  West  Germany, 
and  there  is  some  tendency  to  droughts  (see  ch.  3,  Geography  and 
Population) . 

Agriculture  and  forestry  employed  1,677,844  people  in  1956.  Of 
these,  288,346  worked  on  state  farms,  246,889  worked  on  coopera 
tive  farms,  and  1,141,896  on  private  farms.  Complaints  were  voiced 
in  the  press  from  time  to  time  about  labor  shortages,  especially 
those  on  the  cooperative  farms.  These  shortages  result  from  the 
flight  of  many  farmers  to  the  West  and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
young  people  to  leave  rural  areas  in  search  of  higher  living  stand 
ards  and  wider  opportunities  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy  (see 
ch.  13,  Labor  Force) , 

Government  Policies 

The  goal  of  the  Government  is  the  complete  socialization  of  agri 
culture  through  the  collectivization  of  land,  livestock,  and  ma 
chines,  and  through  the  control  of  production  by  centralized  plan 
ning  and  by  organizing  farmers  into  regime-operated  farms.  This 
goal  was  reached  in  April  1960.  Pressure  toward  collectivization 
tended  to  reduce  productivity  among  the  dissident  private  farm 
ers.  The  Government  was  forced,  therefore,  to  approach  its  goal 
slowly  and  indirectly  through  a  number  of  intermediate  phases. 

Beginning  in  September  1945,  the  Soviet  occupation  forces 
initiated  a  land  reform  aiming  at  the  dissolution  of  the  large 
estates  and  the  distribution  of  small  parcels  of  land  to  small  farm 
ers,  landless  agricultural  laborers,  and  resettled  persons  (ex 
pellees)  .  All  estates  of  more  than  100  hectares  and  smaller  prop 
erties  belonging  to  war  criminals  were  expropriated  by  the  Land 
governments  without  compensation.  A  total  of  2,628,600  hectares 
— 29  percent  of  East  German  agricultural  land — was  expropriated. 
This  land  and  597,764  hectares  which  the  East  German  state  took 
over  from  prewar  Germany  were  redistributed :  About  half  was 
allotted  to  209,000  farm  laborers  and  resettled  persons,  who  cre- 
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ated  new  farms  averaging  8  hectares  each ;  about  22  percent  was 
given  to  the  district,  county  (Kreis) ,  and  community  governments 
for  the  formation  of  model  farms  and  agricultural  schools;  the 
remainder  of  the  land  was  given  to  small  farmers  and  urban  work 
ers  in  lots  of  between  1  and  3  hectares.  The  farmers  bought  the 
land  allotted  to  them  on  a  credit  basis  at  the  price  of  1,000  to 
1,500  kilograms  of  rye  per  hectare,  payable  over  a  period  of  20 
years. 

The  result  of  the  land  reform  was  a  change  in  the  size  structure 
of  farms :  In  1939,  36.6  percent  of  the  agricultural  land  was  or 
ganized  into  farms  of  over  50  hectares;  in  1946,  after  the  land 
reform,  only  12.8  percent  of  the  land  was  in  large  farms  (see 
table  6).  Many  of  the  new  farms  proved  to  be  uneconomical, 
usually  providing  bare  subsistence  for  their  owners  and  rarely  a 
surplus  for  delivery  to  the  cities.  This  gave  rise  to  the  flight  of 


Table  6.    Size  and  Ownership  of  East  German  Agricultural  Units 

in  Selected  Years 

[In  percent  1] 


Size  (in  hectares) 

1939 

1946 

1952 

1957 

0-5                         .... 

9  2 

9  7 

10  9 

15  4 

5-19                        

31  8 

53  4 

58  6 

43  7 

20-49                      .... 

22  4 

24  1 

21  2 

10  0 

50  and  over     

36.6 

12.8 

9  3 

28  6 

Total       

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

297.7 

Ownership  in  1957 


Size  (in  hectares) 

Private 

Public 

0-    5  

15.4 

5-19  

39.7 

4.0 

20-49      

10  0 

50  and  over  

1.0 

!23  .  0  Agricultural  Production 
Cooperatives. 

4.  6  State  Farms. 

Total 

66  1 

31  6 

1  Percent  of  total  agricultural  land  (6.5  million  hectares) . 

2  Discrepancy  is  the  result  of  rounding  and  also  of  the  leasing  of  1.6  percent  of  the  land  to 
private  farms.  These  lands  are  not  listed  under  the  size  classification. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Matthias  Kramer,  et  oL,  Die  Landwirtachaft  in  der  Sowjetiachen  Be- 
aatzunff&sone,  1957,  pp.  10,  20,  28;  and  German  Democratic  Bepublic,  Staatlichen  Zentralver- 
•waltung  fiir  Statistik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der 
Deutschen  Demokratiach&n  Republik,  1957  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic),  pp.  354,  355. 
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90,000  farmers  to  the  cities  or  to  the  West.  Their  land  came  under 
the  administration  of  Government  land  commissions,  which  at 
tempted,  generally  without  success,  to  find  new  owners.  The  land 
reform  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  regime  appear  as  the  cham 
pion  of  the  landless  and  at  the  same  time,  by  making  allotments 
too  small  to  provide  an  adequate  income,  to  prepare  the  new  pro 
prietors  to  recognize  advantages  in  joining  cooperative  farms. 

The  second  phase  in  the  Government's  agricultural  policy  was 
the  elimination  of  farms  of  between  20  and  100  hectares  of  land. 
Farmers  in  this  category  were  considered  class  enemies  because 
of  their  wealth  and  their  use  of  agricultural  laborers.  In  1949, 
such  farmers'  delivery  quotas  and  taxes  were  raised,  and  means  of 
production  such  as  labor,  fertilizer,  and  seeds  were  denied  them. 
Farmers  not  able  to  meet  the  demands  placed  on  them  were  im 
prisoned  for  "economic  sabotage"  and  their  land  was  confiscated. 
By  October  1953,  14,000  farmers  fled  to  the  West  to  escape  such 
measures.  Their  land  was  seized  by  the  regime  and  organized  into 
state  farms  run  either  by  local. or  central  authorities.  In  June 
1953,  in  an  attempt  to  increase  agricultural  production,  to  ease 
tensions  caused  by  the  rising  of  that  month,  and  as  part  of  the 
post-Stalin  liberalization,  the  Government  relaxed  its  drive  against 
the  medium  and  large  privately  owned  farms  (see  ch.  2,  Historical 
Setting;  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  The  laws  calling  for  con 
fiscation  of  the  property  of  defaulting  farmers  were  repealed,  and 
farmers  who  had  left  the  country  were  offered  their  land  back 
as  an  incentive  to  return.  Delivery  quotas  were  lowered,  the 
farmers  were  given  access  to  machinery,  and  farm  supplies  be 
came  more  easily  available. 

The  third  phase  of  the  agricultural  policy,  which  began  in  1952, 
was  the  "rapid  collectivization  drive"  for  the  formation  of  agri 
cultural  production  cooperatives.  All  private  farmers  were  to  be 
come  members  of  cooperatives.  By  early  1960,  all  private  farms 
had  been  eliminated. 

Organization 
Planning  and  Controls 

The  East  German  Government  controls  the  production  of  all 
farms,  through  the  State  Planning  Commission  (Staatliche  Plank- 
ommission),  which  establishes  crop  delivery  quotas  on  the  basis 
of  past  production  records  and  research.  The  plans  are  then  sent 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which  may  raise  but  not  lower  the 
production  goals.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  passes  the  plan  to 
the  district  (Bezirk)  governments,  which  transmit  it  to  the  com 
munities. 

An  agricultural  commission  within  each  community  administra- 
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tion  assigns  the  delivery  quotas — specifying  the  type  of  product, 
the  quantity,  and  the  date  on  which  it  is  to  be  delivered — to  the 
cooperative,  and  state  farms.  The  Communist  Party  officials  and 
police  assist  the  local  administration  in  enforcing  the  fulfillment 
of  the  quotas  and  can  exercise  considerable  discretion  in  the  use 
of  force  against  laggards  (see  ch.  20,  Structure  of  Government; 
ch.  22,  Public  Order  and  Safety) .  Delivery  quotas  vary  according 
to  size  and  status  of  farms.  In  the  past,  cooperatives  and  state 
farms  have  lower  quotas  than  privately  owned  farms. 

The  system  of  forced  crop  deliveries  set  by  the  bureaucracy  is 
believed  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  poor  production  records 
of  East  German  agriculture.  Soil  and  weather  conditions  have  at 
times  been  ignored  in  the  distribution  of  quotas — particularly  be 
fore  1953 — so  that  the  land  has  not  always  been  used  most  effec 
tively.  The  system  has  also  destroyed  incentive  to  increase  pro 
duction,  since  high  crop  yields  one  year  are  likely  to  increase  the 
farmer's  delivery  quotas  the  following  year. 

The  Government  also  exercises  considerable  control  over  agri 
culture  through  its  domination  of  the  Farmer's  Mutual  Aid  Asso 
ciation  (Vereinigung  der  gegenseitigen  Bauernhilfe — VdgB), 
which  has  a  monopoly  on  the  supply  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
fodder,  tools,  and  building  materials,  and  through  the  Government- 
run  Machine  Tractor  Stations  (Maschinen-Traktoren-Station — 
MTS),  which  control  almost  all  tractors  and  other  farm  machin 
ery.  Both  of  these  organizations  discriminated  against  private 
farmers,  particularly  those  with  more  than  20  hectares  of  land. 

The  Government  regulates  prices  and  the  state  marketing  sys 
tem  as  well.  The  Government  fixes  two  sets  of  agricultural  prices: 
One  for  compulsory  quota  deliveries  to  the  state  and  one  for  the 
sale  to  the  state  of  products  left  after  the  quotas  have  been  ful 
filled — the  so-called  freie  Spitze  ("free  peak").  Prices  paid  for 
compulsory  deliveries  are  very  low.  The  higher  freie  Spitze  prices 
are  manipulated  by  the  Government  to  give  incentive  for  increased 
production  and  to  bring  nonquota  goods  onto  the  market. 

All  agricultural  products  are  marketed  through  the  VEAB 
( Volkseigener  Erf assungs-  und  Auf kauf betr ieb — Nationalized 
Collection  and  Buying  Enterprise) ,  a  state  organization  which  col 
lects  the  quotas  and  buys  up  the  surplus.  There  is  no  private  mar 
keting  organization  in  East  Germany. 

Agricultural  Production  Cooperatives 

Between  1952  and  1957,  6,285  Agricultural  Production  Coopera 
tives  (Landwirtschaftliche  Produktionsgenossenschaft — LPG) 
were  formed,  with  1,491,000  hectares  of  land  and  248,000  mem 
bers.  The  average  LPG  farms  237  hectares.  The  pressure  placed 
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on  the  independent  farmer  to  join  the  cooperatives  was  greatest 
during  1952,  the  first  year  of  the  collectivization  drive.  Between 
1953  and  1957,  pressures  were  relaxed  and  the  rate  of  movement 
of  independent  farmers  into  cooperatives  slowed  considerably. 
From  1957  to  1959  they  were  again  increased,  with  the  result  that 
the  percent  of  agricultural  land  in  the  cooperatives  rose  from  30 
to  40  percent.  In  1958-59,  the  campaign  included  drives  to  con 
solidate  villages  which  had  an  LPG  and  private  farms  into  a  single 
LPG. 

Collectivization  was  voluntary  until  1959,  but  many  forms  of 
pressure  were  placed  on  private  farmers  to  join  an  LPG.  The 
cooperatives  paid  lower  taxes,  received  cheaper  credit,  and  had 
lower  delivery  norms  than  did  independent  farmers.  They  also 
had  priority  in  the  supply  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  construction 
materials,  and  were  given  preferred  treatment  by  the  Machine 
Tractor  Stations. 

The  regime  waged  an  intensive  propaganda  campaign  aimed  at 
convincing  private  farmers  of  the  superiority  of  the  agricultural 
cooperatives.  The  collectivization  campaigns  were  typically  most 
intense  in  the  winter  months  and  were  sharply  reduced  during 
planting  and  harvest,  when  the  main  emphasis  was  on  increasing 
production.  Farmers  (regardless  of  the  size  of  their  holdings), 
agricultural  laborers,  and  villagers  over  16  could  become  members 
of  cooperatives,  and  legally  any  member  could  leave  at  will.   In 
1959,  an  estimated  55  percent  of  the  cooperative  farmers  were 
former  landless  agricultural  and  industrial  laborers;  30  percent 
were  farmers  who  received  land  as  a  result  of  the  land  reform  of 
1945  but  had  been  landless  before;  13  percent  were  landowning 
farmers  who  did  not  owe  their  property  to  the  land  reform.  These 
figures  show  the  reluctance  of  the  independent  landowning  farm 
ers,  not  handicapped  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  allotments  of  the 
land  reform,  to  join  the  Agricultural  Production  Cooperatives. 
In  a  final  spurt  accompanied  by  unprecedentedly  brutal  pressure, 
the  regime  during  the  first  3  months  of  1960  completed  the  collec 
tivization  drive.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  1959  about  45 
percent  of  the  arable  land  was  in  some  form  of  cooperative,  mainly 
in  the  most  advanced  type.  The  regime  sent  large  groups  of  agi 
tators  into  the  rural  areas  to  "convince"  private  farmers  of  the 
advisability  of  joining  the  Socialist  sector.  Through  naked  threats, 
farmers  were  forced  to  sign  agreements  to  join  at  least  the  sim 
plest  type  of  cooperative.  The  campaign  resulted  in  a  sudden  in 
crease  in  the  number  of  refugees  to  West  Germany  (see  ch.  3, 
Geography  and  Population) . 

Three  forms  of  agricultural  cooperatives  are  differentiated, 
mainly  by  the  extent  to  which  the  property  of  the  members  be- 
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comes  collectivized  and  the  criteria  by  which  members  are  paid. 
The  differences,  however,  are  slight.  In  all  three  types,  title  re 
mains  with  the  original  owner,  but  he  may  sell  his  property  only 
to  the  LPG  or  one  of  its  members.  Before  1960,  if  a  member  elected 
to  withdraw  from  the  LPG,  he  received  the  equivalent  of  the 
amount  of  land  he  brought  into  the  cooperative,  but  this  was  taken 
from  the  land — usually  the  poorest — on  the  outskirts  of  the  LPG. 
He  had  to  pay  the  LPG  for  the  return  of  his  animals  and  ma 
chinery  and  remained  responsible  for  his  share  of  the  debts  of  the 
LPG  as  of  the  time  of  his  withdrawal.  Thus,  the  farmer  was  effec 
tively  prevented  from  returning  to  private  farming  and  in  most 
cases  had  either  to  enter  another  branch  of  the  economy  or  to  flee 
the  country. 

In  the  first  type,  the  mildest  form,  arable  land  is  collectivized ; 
draft  animals,  machines,  and  other  equipment  remain  in  private 
hands,  but  have  to  be  made  available,  against  payment,  for  collec 
tive  work.  Meadows,  pastures,  forests,  livestock,  farm  buildings, 
and  0.5  hectare  of  arable  land  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
members.  Forty  percent  of  the  income  earned  by  the  cooperative 
is  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land 
each  has  brought  into  the  cooperative  and  60  percent  according  to 
the  amount  of  work  performed. 

The  second  type  of  cooperative  requires  the  collectivization  of 
draft  animals  and  all  agricultural  equipment  as  well  as  arable 
land.  Individual  members  may  maintain  one  horse  (or  two  mares) 
and  one  ox,  as  well  as  livestock,  meadows,  pastures,  forests,  farm 
buildings,  and  0.5  hectare  of  arable  land.  Unused  farm  buildings 
are  rented  to  the  cooperative.  Thirty  percent  of  the  income  earned 
by  the  cooperative  is  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  land  each  has  brought  in  and  70  percent  accord 
ing  to  the  amount  of  work  performed. 

The  third  type  of  cooperative  is  the  furthest  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  collectivization.  All  land,  including  meadows,  pastures, 
and  forests,  all  equipment,  and  almost  all  livestock  belong  to  the 
cooperative.  Boundaries  between  the  farms  brought  into  the  co 
operative  are  plowed  under,  and  the  land  is  worked  as  a  unit.  This 
contrasts  with  the  first  and  second  types,  in  which  the  original 
divisions  of  the  land  are  maintained.x  Buildings  must  be  offered 
for  sale  to  the  cooperative.  Twenty 'per  cent  of  the  income  earned 
by  the  cooperative  is  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  land  each  has  brought  in,  the  other  80  percent  ac 
cording  to  the  amount  of  work  performed. 

From  1953-59,  type  three  cooperatives  farmed  by  far  the  great 
est  portion  of  the  collectivized  land  (see  table  7).  At  the  end  of 
1957,  there  were  5,554  type  III,  72  type  II,  and  1,065  type  I  co- 
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operatives.  Type  three  cooperatives  have  been  formed  primarily 
from  land  confiscated  from  middle-class  farmers  who  had  fled  the 
country  or  were  unable  to  fulfill  their  crop  collection  quotas.  They 
increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  type  I  cooperatives,  which 
depended  for  their  formation  on  attracting  private  farmers  on  the 
grounds  that  cooperative  farming  is  more  efficient  and  profitable 
than  small-scale  private  farming. 

The  collectivization  drive  of  1960,  however,  changed  the  ratio 
between  types  I  and  III,  since  virtually  all  new  collectives  formed 
during  this  period  were  of  type  one. "  The  Government's  aim  was 
to  get  all  farmers  into  the  socialized  sector,  and  the  agitators  there 
fore  stressed  entrance  into  type  I  cooperatives  as  the  simplest  and 
least  objectionable. 

Most  type  III  farms  are  worked  by  rural  and  urban  laborers. 
Cooperative  farmers  are  assessed  a  certain  number  of  days  to  work 
on  the  collective  land  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  share  in  the  pro 
duction  of  the  LPG.  The  minimum  is  150  days  of  work  a  year,  and 
constant  pressure  is  placed  on  the  farmers  to  devote  more  time  to 
the  cooperative  land  and  less  to  the  care  of  their  own  small  plots. 

Except  in  sugar  beets,  crop  yields  on  the  cooperative  farms  were 
no  larger  than  those  on  privately  owned  farms.  In  the  production 
of  livestock,  they  lag  behind  the  other  sectors  of  agriculture  (see 
table  8) .  The  cooperatives'  production  is  not  always  adequate  to 
cover  their  costs,  and  several  of  them  have  been  subsidized  by  the 
Government. 

Table  7.    Agricultural  Production  Cooperatives  in  East  Germany,  1952-58 


Date* 

Cooperatives 

Type  III  cooperatives  2 

Total  number 
of 
cooperatives 

Percent  of 
total  agri 
cultural  land 

Number 

Percent  of 
total  coop 
erative  land 

1952  

1,906 
5,074 
4,751 
5,120 
6,047 
6,281 
6,691 
8,750 
9,518 

3 

12 
11 
14 
20 
23 
24 
30 
35 

166 

N.a. 
1,926 
3,060 
4,652 
5,260 
5,554 
N.a, 
N.a. 

13 

N.a. 
62 
80 
90 
94 
96 
N.a. 
N.a. 

1953  (June)  

1953  

1954  

1955  

1956  

1957  

1958  (mid-year)  
1958  (Sept.  30)  

1  Figures,  except  where  indicated,  are  as  of  Dec.  31. 

2  Type  III  is  the  most  collectivized  type  of  farm;  it  contrasts  with  type  I  and  type  II  in  that  no 
private  boundaries  are  maintained,  all  land  being  worked  as  a  unit. 

Source:    Adapted   from   Horst   Mendershausen,    Agriculture   in    Communist    Germany,    1958, 
p.  17;  and  Neuea  Deuttchland,  Nov.  14, 1958,  p.  1. 
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The  lack  of  enthusiasm  of  the  members,  which  leads  them  to 
work  their  own  gardens  and  care  for  their  own  livestock  with 
much  greater  care  than  they  show  for  the  work  of  the  cooperatives, 
has  been  one  of  the  causes  for  the  poor  showing  of  the  cooperatives. 
Another  has  been  the  mismanagement  of  and  the  difficulty  in 
planning  for  agriculture  resulting  from  the  lack  of  sufficiently 
experienced  managers.  Livestock  production  has  been  low  because 
many  farmers  sold  or  slaughtered  their  livestock  before  joining 
the  cooperatives  and  because  the  natural  increase  on  these  farms 
has  been  hindered  by  the  inadequacy  of  property  facilities  such 
as  barns.  There  has  been  considerable  criticism  of  the  cooperatives 
for  their  poor  showing.  Improvement  of  their  production  record 
is  demanded  both  as  a  means  of  improving  the  domestic  food  sup 
ply  and,  until  1960,  as  an  incentive  to  independent  farmers  to  join 
the  agricultural  production  cooperatives. 

State  Farms 

State  Farms  (Volkseigenes  Gut— VEG)  numbered  577  farms 
and  comprised  296,562  hectares  in  1957.  The  land  of  the  VEG 
comes  primarily  from  the  state  domain.  The  VEG  were  created 
as  model  farms,  using  the  most  modern  methods;  a  few  specialize 
in  such  things  as  seed,  animal  breeding,  and  garden  farming. 

The  State  Farms  are  worked  by  hired  labor  working  in  brig 
ades  against  work  norms.  VEG  managers  are  selected  from  among 
reliable  Party  members  and  are  not  always  trained  as  agronomists. 
The  State  Farms  of  each  Bezirk  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Farm  Administrations  (Vereinigung  Volkseigener  Giiter— 
VVG)  of  the  Bezirk  governments,  and  their  finances  are  part  of 
the  budget  of  the  Bezirk.  The  VVG  are  directed  by  the  Central 
State  Farm  Administration  (Zentrale  Vereinigung  Volkseigener 
Guter— ZVVG) ,  a  division  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

As  a  result  of  the  poor  food  situation,  the  VEG  have  been  used 
as  a  source  of  additional  food  supply,  rather  than  as  the  educators 
which  they  were  originally  meant  to  be. 

Machine  Tractor  Stations 

At  the  time  of  the  land  reform  the  machinery  of  the  confiscated 
estates  was  taken  over  by  the  VdgB  and  placed  in  the  MAS  (Mas- 
chinen-Ausleih-Station— Machine-Lending  Station)  for  the  use  of 
the  new  farmers  who  were  without  equipment.  The  MAS  were 
taken  over  by  the  state  in  1948  and  in  1952  were  renamed  Machine 
Tractor  Stations  (MTS— Maschienen-Traktoren-Station).  Since 
1957  several  MTS  have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  large 
and  well-run  cooperatives.  It  is  planned  that  as  the  cooperatives 
become  larger  and  better  organized,  most  of  the  MTS  will  be 
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Table  8.    Distribution  of  Livestock  in  East  Germany,  1957 
[In  thousands] 


Total  i 

State  farms 

Cooperative 
farms 

Private 
farms 

Pigs   

8,254.6 

565.7 

1,692.4 

5,604  2 

Cattle           

3,744.1 

130.9 

713.6 

2,826  5 

Sheep 

2,018.7 

253.0 

479.7 

1,230.4 

Goats  

693.9 

44.5 

646.4 

Horses  

623.8 

17.3 

79.3 

513.2 

Poultry    

31,390.6 

348.3 

4,507.3 

26,343.2 

1  Includes  livestock  of  church-owned  and  some  publicly  owned  farms  not  included  in  breakdown. 

Source:  Adapted  from  German  Democratic  Republic,  Staatlichen  Zentralverwaltung  fur  Statis- 
tik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics )",  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Pewo- 
kratiachen  Republik,  1957  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic) ,  p.  421. 


placed  under  their  control.  In  1957,  there  were  579  MTS  having 
the  equivalent  of  41,121  30-horsepower  tractors.  New  machinery 
is  allocated  to  the  MTS,  and  since  1957  to  some  agricultural  co 
operatives. 

The  economic  function  of  the  MTS  is  to  further  agricultural 
production  through  the  efficient  use  of  modern  machinery  and, 
until  1957,  through  the  advice  given  by  its  technical  advisers.  The 
MTS  made  yearly  contracts  with  both  the  cooperatives  and  the  in 
dependent  farmers  for  the  work  to  be  done.  The  work  of  the  latter 
was  done  only  after  the  LPG  had  been  taken  care  of,  with  the 
result  that  the  work  of  the  independent  farmers  was  often  left 
undone,  either  because  there  was  no  time  or  because  the  machines 
were  not  available  when  needed.  The  prices  for  MTS  work  varied 
according  to  the  recipient:  the  cooperatives  paid  the  lowest  rate; 
a  slightly  higher  rate  was  paid  by  independent  farmers  with  less 
than  10  hectares  of  land;  and  the  highest  rate  was  paid  by  in 
dependent  farmers  with  more  than  10  hectares  of  land.  Through 
the  amount  of  work  done  for  and  the  price  charged  to  the  independ 
ent  farmers,  the  MTS  exercised  control  over  them  and  aided  in  the 
drive  to  make  them  join  collectives. 

Until  1957,  the  MTS  had  advisory  groups  of  agricultural  experts 
attached  to  them.  These  groups,  which  have  been  much  criticized 
for  their  lack  of  adequate  training,  worked  almost  exclusively  for 
the  cooperatives.  They  have  since  been  put  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  cooperatives  in  the  move  to  strengthen  these. 

Since  1952,  every  MTS  has  had  a  political  department,  estab 
lished  to  give  the  rural  population  an  ideological  education.  The 
MTS  have  been  made  into  cultural  and  community  centers  with 
clubhouses,  sport  facilities,  libraries,  youth  homes,  and  so  forth. 
They  serve  as  propaganda  centers  for  the  collectivization  of  agri- 
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culture  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  support  of  the  SED  (see 
ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics) . 

The  MTS  system  has  been  much  criticized  for  its  inefficiency. 
The  advantages  which  stem  from  the  more  intensive  use  of  ma 
chinery  have  been  cancelled  to  a  large  extent  by  poor  maintenance, 
by  the  mismanagement  of  equipment  and  personnel,  and  by  the 
lack  of  spare  parts,  which  generally  leaves  a  considerable  propor 
tion  of  the  equipment  idle.  The  MTS  generally  run  a  deficit — in 
1956  this  was  estimated  to  be  DM0.5  billion — which  is  covered  by 
a  state  .subsidy.  Since  1957,  the  importance  of  the  MTS  has  been 
decreasing  as  some  of  their  functions  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  LPG. 

Methods 

Although  one  of  the  aims  of  the  East  German  regime  has  been 
the  increase  of  agricultural  productivity  through  mechanization, 
the  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  relatively  slow.  The  avail 
able  horsepower  of  tractors  per  hectare  of  agricultural  land  rose 
from  7  before  the  war  to  26.9  in  1955,  as  compared  to  a  jump  from 
3  to  66  in  West  Germany.  No  reliable  breakdown  of  how  much  of 
this  was  used  on  private  and  how  much  on  socialized  land  is  avail 
able.  It  is  known  that  a  good  share  of  the  machinery  had  belonged 
to  the  large  estates  before  the  war.  These  machines,  as  well  as 
most  new  machinery,  have  gone  to  the  MTS.  The  poor  technologi 
cal  level  of  agriculture  has  been  an  important  cause  for  the  low 
crop  yields  which  have  kept  agricultural  production  below  prewar 
levels. 

Wartime  conversion  of  the  chemical  industry  to  munitions  pro 
duction  diminished  fertilizer  application  considerably.  The  potash 
supply  was  quickly  restored  to  normal  after  the  war,  and  potash 
fertilizer  is  now  sold  freely.  Nitrogeonous  and  phosphorous  fer 
tilizers  are  still  in  short  supply.  The  scarcity  of  fertilizer  has  kept 
crop  yields  low,  variable,  and  sensitive  to  weather. 

The  seed  requirements  of  East  German  agriculture  are  met  by 
the  State  Farms  and  out  of  the  production  of  the  cooperative  farm 
ers.  The  seed  development  work  of  the  former  is  supported  by  high 
budgetary  allowances  and  excellent  facilities.  The  seed  produced, 
allotted  to  the  farmers  through  the  State  Sales  Office  for  Seeds,  is 
usually  of  high  quality.  The  seed  supply  of  the  farmers  is  irregu 
lar,  however,  and  often  of  inferior  quality  because  the  seed  allow 
ances  for  collective  farms  out  of  their  own  production,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  priority  over  outside  deliveries,  frequently  have 
to  be  used  to  cover  crop  collection  quotas  to  the  state.  The  resulting 
shortages  are  often  met  by  reallotments  to  the  farmers  of  some 
of  the  delivered  crops ;  the  poorer  quality  often  are  used  for  this 
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purpose.  The  exemption  of  farm-grown  seed  material  from  the 
compulsory  deliveries  to  the  state  has  not  become  effective  as  a 
result  of  the  separation  of  the  responsibilities  for  agriculture  and 
nutrition  in  two  ministries  with  conflicting  interests. 

Forestry 

East  Germany  has  2,935,057  hectares  of  forest  land,  mainly  in 
pine,  spruce,  and  fir,  of  which  in  1959  about  63  percent  was  state 
owned ;  6  percent  was  in  the  possession  of  cooperatives ;  28  per 
cent  was  privately  owned ;  and  3  percent  was  owned  by  churches. 
The  state-owned  sector  consists  of  forests  which  belonged  to  the 
state  before  1945  and  of  those  which  were  expropriated  during  the 
land  reform.  These  forests  are  organized  into  State  Forestry  En 
terprises.  Production  in  these  enterprises  was  regulated  by  a 
centrally  devised  plan.  The  privately  owned  forests  were  under 
the  supervision  of  county  forestry  offices,  which  directed  and  regu 
lated  production. 

Until  1953,  East  Germany  was  a  net  exporter  of  wood,  probably 
as  a  result  of  exports  for  reparations  purposes.  Since  then  it  has 
been  a  net  importer ;  in  1957  about  14  percent  of  the  wood  used  in 
East  Germany  was  imported. 

Fishing 

The  East  German  fishing  industry,  with  a  catch  of  96,522  tons 
in  1957  as  compared  to  a  catch  of  685,787  tons  in  West  Germany, 
is  of  little  importance.  Its  production  is  inadequate  to  meet  do 
mestic  needs,  as  witnessed  by  the  import  of  139,000  tons  of  fresh, 
salted,  smoked,  and  canned  fish  in  1957. 

The  industry  is  organized  into  state-owned  enterprises,  which 
account  for  the  bulk  of  the  catch;  the  Production  Cooperative  of 
Working  Fishermen  (Produktionsgenossenschaft  Werktatiger 
Fischer) ,  whose  organization  is  similar  to  that  of  the  LPG ;  and 
private  fishermen,  who  are  subject  to  much  pressure — such  as  the 
withholding  of  necessary  equipment — to  join  the  cooperative. 
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CHAPTER  29 
INDUSTRIAL  POTENTIAL 

Neither  West  nor  East  Germany  is  rich  in  industrial  resources. 
Although  West  Germany  has  abundant  supplies  of  hard  coal  and 
is  one  of  the  world's  largest  sources  of  potash,  it  must  import  over 
half  its  iron  ore  requirements,  virtually  all  its  copper  and  other 
nonferrous  metals,  and  two-thirds  of  its  petroleum.  East  German 
industry  is  based  almost  entirely  on  the  world's  largest  production 
of  lignite.  This  low  quality  fuel  has  become  the  basis  of  an  ad 
vanced  industrial  economy  as  the  result  of  an  expensive  develop 
ment  program  which  is  succeeding  in  making  lignite  usable  for 
coking  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  most  important  industrial  resource  of  both  Germanies  is 
their  people.  The  real  basis  for  the  rapid  industrialization  of  Ger 
many  in  the  late  19th  century  and  the  preeminent  position  the 
country  has  achieved  in  the  20th  is  a  large,  energetic,  highly  skilled, 
and  disciplined  labor  force;  a  well-established  managerial  class, 
experienced  and  with  extraordinary  organizational  abilities;  both 
supported  by  numerous  intelligent,  imaginative  research  scientists 
and  engineers  constantly  stimulated  and  replenished  by  an  ad 
vanced  educational  system  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force).  With  these 
assets,  Germany  was  able  between  1871  and  1913  to  surpass  west 
European  nations  which  had  several  generations'  start  on  it  in 
industrialization.  They  also  helped  place  Germany  in  the  forefront 
of  all  industrial  nations  in  the  quality  of  production,  techniques, 
and  research  developments. 

Between  the  two  world  wars,  Germany  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  industrialized  nations  of  the  world.  The  advanced  tech 
niques  and  high  quality  of  German  production  combined  with  low 
prices  resulting  from  low  production  costs  created  a  demand  for 
German  industrial  goods  throughout  the  world.  It  was  this  in 
dustrial  might  which  permitted  Nazi  Germany  to  create  the  war 
machine  of  the  1940's.  After  Germany's  defeat  in  1945,  the  vic 
torious  Allies  were  determined  to  prevent  the  rebirth  of  the  in 
dustrial  giant. 

Within  3  years,  however,  the  international  tensions  which  di 
vided  the  Western  Allies  from  the  Soviet  Union  made  each  side 
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place  a  high  premium  on  Germany's  potential  and  begin  to  develop 
industry  in  its  occupational  zone.  The  United  States  poured  sev 
eral  billions  of  dollars  into  the  revival  of  West  German  industry 
between  1948  and  1952,  and  with  this  aid  the  Germans  created  the 
"economic  miracle"  which  made  West  Germany  by  1957  the  third 
largest  industrial  power  in  the  non-Communist  world.  The  Soviet 
Union  pillaged  East  Germany  in  the  early  postwar  period,  but 
about  1950  it  began  to  help  finance  its  rehabilitation  and  since 
then  has  given  large-scale  financial  and  technical  assistance 
through  which  East  Germany  has  become  second  only  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  source  of  industrial  products  for  the  Communist  bloc. 

West  Germany's  vast  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  is  concen 
trated  near  the  coal  mines  of  the  Ruhr  and  Saar  regions,  domi 
nates  the  six-nation  West  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
formed  in  1952  by  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Benelux  coun 
tries  to  coordinate  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  basic  in 
dustrial  products  on  which  all  their  economies  depend.  In  1957, 
West  Germany  produced  54  percent  of  the  community's  coal  and 
41  percent  of  its  steel. 

The  machine,  motor  vehicle,  chemical,  precision  equipment,  and 
consumer  goods  industries — all  of  which  are  highly  developed — 
are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Transportation  fa 
cilities  and  power  are  sufficient  to  meet  West  Germany's  industrial 
needs,  and  there  are  no  serious  bottlenecks  to  production.  Indus 
trial  growth  has  been  rapid  since  1948  and  appears  to  be  soundly 
based  for  continued  expansion. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  ruling  Communist  Party's  forced- 
draft-industrialization  program,  East  Germany  has  created  an 
iron  and  steel  industry  and  greatly  expanded  the  heavy  machinery 
and  industrial  chemical  industries  which  were  located  in  the  area 
before  World  II.  The  industrialization  has  been  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  popula 
tion,  which  has  caused  much  discontent.  Despite  extravagant  plans 
to  expand  industrial  production  during  the  next  several  years, 
particularly  of  consumer  goods,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  East 
Germany  will  be  able  to  approach  West  Germany's  production 
levels  in  any  significant  field. 

The  industries  of  the  two  parts  of  the  country,  once  forming  an 
integrated  whole,  have  become  entirely  separate  since  World  War 
II.  West  Germany's  economy  is  moving  increasingly  close  to  the 
economies  of  its  Western  European  neighbors  in  the  European 
Economic  Community.  East  Germany  has  merged  into  the  Soviet- 
bloc  economy  through  the  Soviet-dominated  Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic  Relations). 
The  divergency  of  the  two  economies  is  even  more  marked  in  in- 
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dustrlal  organization.  In  West  Germany  industry  is  almost  ex 
clusively  in  the  hands  of  and  under  the  direction  of  private  indi 
viduals  and  corporations ;  in  East  Germany  it  is  wholly  controlled 
and  largely  owned  by  the  state. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENTS  TO  1945 

The  division  of  Germany  before  1871  into  many  independent 
political  units,  inadequately  joined  after  1834  in  a  customs  union 
(Zollvereiri) ,  delayed  the  participation  of  the  German  lands  in  the 
industrial  revolution.  The  area  remained  largely  agricultural. 
The  persistence  of  medieval  social  institutions  hindered  the  de 
velopment  of  modern  economic  institutions ;  communications  were 
poor;  the  large  resources  of  investment  capital  needed  to  finance 
industrialization  were  not  available  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

With  unification  in  1871  and  the  subsequent  rapid  development 
of  communications  and  commerce  within  the  Prusso-German  Em 
pire,  industrialization  made  rapid  strides.  By  1913,  Germany  had 
become  one  of  the  world's  greatest  industrial  powers ;  it  surpassed 
Great  Britain  and  was  second  only  to  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  pig  iron  and  crude  steel.  Its  chemical  industry  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern,  developing  new  products  and 
processes  faster  than  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  The 
trademark  "Made  in  Germany"  became  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  a  symbol  of  expert  craftsmanship  and  high  quality. 

Industry  and  crafts,  which  in  1882  employed  about  6  million 
workers  or  23  percent  of  the  total  labor  force,  increased  by  1904 
to  10  million  workers  or  36  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Between 
1871  and  1910,  production  of  pig  iron  increased  from  1.6  million 
to  14.7  million  metric  tons;  between  1871  and  1913,  production  of 
hard  coal  soared  from  29.4  million  to  191.5  million  metric  tons. 
This  period  also  .saw  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  chemical  and 
machine  industries  and  a  doubling  of  textile  production.  German 
exports  increased  from  DM2.5  to  DM10.1  billion,  of  which  indus 
trial  exports  accounted  for  a  large  amount  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign 
Economic  Relations) . 

German  industry  accomplished  in  40  years  what  Great  Britain 
had  taken  a  century  to  do.  It  was  helped  by  the  stimulus  of  victory 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War ;  unification  under  the  dynamic  lead 
ership  of  Bismarck ;  a  suddenly  expanded  market ;  a  stable  and  uni 
fied  currency  system ;  favorable  economic  legislation ;  the  annexa 
tion  of  areas  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  rich  in  iron  and  potash ;  the 
availability  of  investment  capital  resulting  from  the  indemnity 
forced  on  France;  the  ability  of  the  German  banking  system  to 
grant  large  credits  and  of  its  young  industries  to  borrow  skills 
and  techniques  from  their  predecessors  abroad. 
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Industry  suffered  little  damage  during  World  War  I,  but  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaties  almost  destroyed  it  The  loss  of  the 
iron  deposits  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  coal  basins  of  the  Saar 
and  upper  Silesia  cost  Germany  almost  75  percent  of  its  iron  ore, 
68  percent  of  its  zinc  ore,  and  26  percent  of  its  coal.  It  ended  its 
monopoly  of  potash  production  and  disrupted  the  transportation 
system.  Germany  was  forced  to  turn  over  all  its  larger  merchant 
ships,  5,000  railroad  locomotives,  and  150,000  railroad  cars  to  the 
Allies,  and  was  called  on  to  pay  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  a  total 
of  400  million  tons  of  coal  over  a  period  of  10  years  as  well  as  to 
pay  vast  sums  in  reparations  for  war  destruction  and  Allied  occu 
pation  costs.  Further  weakening  the  German  economy  was  the 
disorganization  of  industrial  establishments  and  the  loss  of  foreign 
markets  during  the  early  postwar  period.  These  overwhelming 
burdens  caused  the  complete  collapse  of  the  German  currency  and 
brought  industrial  production  virtually  to  a  halt  during  the  early 

1920's. 

The  Allies  recognized  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  total  rep 
arations  demanded  under  the  peace  treaties  from  an  industrially 
crippled  Germany.  In  1924,  the  American-sponsored  Dawes  Plan 
regulated  German  reparations  and  provided  for  DM800  million 
in  foreign  loans  to  help  German  recovery.  Aided  by  a  currency 
reform,  the  withdrawal  of  Allied  occupation  forces,  the  influx  of 
over  ?6  billion  of  foreign  capital — mainly  American — and  the  res 
toration  of  foreign  markets,  German  industrial  recovery  was  rapid 
between  1924  and  1929.  By  1929,  Germany  was  again  in  the  fore 
front  of  world  industrial  powers.  The  basic  industries — coal,  iron 
and  steel,  and  chemicals — had  all  reached  or  surpassed  1913  pro 
duction  levels.  Germany  was  the  world's  third  largest  producer 
of  iron  and  steel.  Industry  was  modernized,  using  American  pro 
duction  and  research  techniques,  and  German  products  were  again 
able  to  compete  successfully  in  the  world  market  with  British  and 
American  goods.  Germany  exported  about  one-third  of  its  indus 
trial  production. 

In  1929,  Germany,  like  every  other  industrialized  country,  was 
hit  by  a  severe  depression.  The  world  market  almost  disappeared, 
and  domestic  purchasing  power  was  insufficient  to  support  indus 
try.  The  Weimar  Government  tried  to  end  the  depression  by 
stimulating  industrial  production,  increasing  purchasing  power, 
remitting  business  taxes,  reducing  interest  rates,  and  promoting 
a  large-scale  public  works  program.  Their  program  failed.  Be 
tween  1929  and  1933  German  exports  sank  from  DM13.5  to  DM4.9 
billion.  By  1932  the  industrial  production  index  had  fallen  to  59 
percent  of  the  1928  level,  and  unemployment  rose  to  6  million. 
These  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Nazis  came  to  power 
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(see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) .  The  Nazis  continued  to  try  to  revive 
the  economy  through  support  of  the  middle  class.  Industrial  pro 
duction  was  subsidized  by  the  Government  even  though  for  a  time 
major  concerns  could  find  no  markets  for  their  products.  The 
Nazis  expanded  the  public  works  program  begun  by  the  Weimar 
Government.  The  construction  during  the  early  1930's  of  the 
huge  superhighway  (Autobahn)  network  stimulated  construction 
and  investment.  Money  was  also  poured  into  the  railroads  and 
communications  services.  Textile  industries  were  kept  busy  pro 
ducing  uniforms  for  the  growing  number  of  Nazi  police  and  mass 
organizations.  By  1936  industrial  production  was  greater  than 
it  had  been  in  1928,  and  unemployment  was  down  to  1.6  million. 

German  industrial  production  amounted  to  12  percent  of  the 
world  total.  Germany  was  first  in  the  production  of  lignite,  second 
in  steel  output  and  power  generation,  and  third  in  the  production 
of  hard  coal.  After  1936,  German  industrial  production  received 
further  stimulus  as  Germany  broke  its  commitments  under  the 
Versailles  Treaty  and  began  a  rapid  rearmament  campaign  in  sup 
port  of  its  aggressive  foreign  policy  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) . 
To  decrease  dependence  on  raw-materials  imports,  the  production 
of  synthetic  rubber,  textiles,  and  petroleum  products  was  stepped 
up,  and  domestic  production  of  bauxite,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  ores  was  increased.  Although  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
for  these  raw  materials  decreased,  Germany  never  became  com 
pletely  .self-sufficient. 

As  early  as  the  late  19th  century,  German  industry  began  to 
organize  into  huge  enterprises  and  industrial  combinations  (car 
tels)  in  order  to  reduce  production  costs  and  to  minimize  the  risks 
of  free  competition.  By  1905  there  were  366  cartels  performing 
one  or  more  of  the  following  functions :  Regulation  of  prices ;  as 
signment  of  production  quotas  to  their  members;  assignment  of 
monopolies  over  particular  markets  to  their  members;  and  coop 
erative  explorations  of  the  foreign  market. 

Cartelization  was  most  important  in  coal,  iron  and  steel,  non- 
ferrous  metal,  chemical,  and  textile  industries.  This  development 
reached  a  peak  between  the  world  wars,  when  cartelization  was 
promoted  as  a  means  of  modernizing  industry  and  trade.  During 
the  1930's,  six  combines  controlled  98  percent  of  the  cast  iron 
production,  95  percent  of  the  steel  production,  and  42  percent  of 
coal  production  of  the  Ruhr.  One  trust,  I.G.  Farben,  controlled  85 
percent  of  the  chemical  industry  in  1939.  These  organizations 
often  had  widespread  foreign  interests  and  made  quota  and  sales 
agreements  with  foreign  partners  and  competitors. 

A  handful  of  the  giant  combines — of  which  the  Krupp,  Thyssen 
( Vereinigte  Stahlwerke) ,  and  I.G.  Farben  were  the  most  powerful 
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— accumulated  control  over  the  economic  life  of  the  country  and 

great  influence  on  the  Government's  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 

WEST  GERMANY 

In  1945,  the  economy  of  Germany  was  far  more  seriously  dis 
rupted  than  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I.  Saturation  bombing 
had  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged  most  of  the  heavy  industrial 
plants  of  the  Ruhr  area  and  the  major  cities  and  interrupted  the 
transportation  system.  With  Germany's  surrender,  the  organiza 
tion  of  industrial  enterprises  collapsed.  Lack  of  confidence  in  the 
currency  rendered  commerce  difficult  and  prevented  investment  in 
reconstruction.  The  determination  of  the  Allied  occupation  forces 
to  prevent  the  rebirth  of  a  strong  German  military  power  meant 
the  discouragement  of  reconstruction  of  industry.  The  partition 
of  Germany  cut  West  German  industry  off  from  some  of  its  normal 
raw-materials  sources  and  its  markets  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  As  a  result,  in  1945  West  German  industrial  production 
Is  estimated  to  have  dropped  to  25  percent  of  its  level  in  1936. 

For  several  years  after  the  war,  West  Germans  worked  to  clean 
up  the  rubble  of  the  war  and  managed  to  eke  out  a  subsistence, 
but  were  unable  to  make  any  headway  in  reconstructing  industry. 
It  was  not  until  1948,  when  the  West  German  Government,  under 
Allied  occupation  authority,  restored  monetary  stability  through  a 
rigorous  currency  reform  and  when  the  Allies,  particularly  the 
United  States,  began  to  pour  vast  amounts  of  capital  into  the 
area,  that  industry  began  to  revive. 

By  early  1950  industrial  production  had  more  than  recovered  the 
1936  levels  and  expanded  unprecedentedly  in  what  came  to  be  called 
the  economic  miracle.  The  West  Germans  discovered  that  their 
industries  were  able  to  get  along  with  relative  ease  without  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  country;  the  major  enterprises  rapidly 
reorganized  and  reoriented  themselves  toward  Western  European 
markets  and  sources  of  supply.  American  aid  in  the  form  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  other  Government  loans  and  grants,  totaling 
$4.4  billion,  were  used  by  the  Government  to  reconstruct  basic 
industries  and  transportation,  which  in  turn  stimulated  the  rapid 
rebirth  of  the  entire  industrial  economy.  In  1950 — the  peak  year 
for  foreign  aid — 9  percent  of  investment  capital  came  from  Ameri 
can  assistance.  West  Germany  was  also  aided  during  this  critical 
period  by  the  fact  that  it  did  not  have  to  divert  any  money  into 
national  defense,  and  the  people,  eager  to  rebuild  their  economy, 
showed  remarkable  energy,  ingenuity,  and  discipline  (see  ch.  15, 
Labor  Relations  and  Organization) . 

By  1958  the  level  of  industrial  production  more  than  doubled; 
it  was  109  percent  above  that  of  1950 — compared  with  a  growth 
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between  1950  and  1957  of  23  percent  In  Great  Britain,  63  percent 
in  France,  76  percent  in  Italy,  and  31  percent  in  the  United  States 
(see  table  1). 

West  Germany  had  become  one  of  the  most  highly  developed 
industrial  powers  in  the  world.  It  was  the  third  largest  exporting 
nation  in  the  non-Communist  world ;  its  exports  amounted  to  8.7 
percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  20.9  percent  for  the  United 
States  and  9.4  percent  for  Great  Britain.  More  than  97  percent  of 
the  exports  were  industrial.  Automobile,  fine  machinery,  optics, 
and  electrical  equipment  exports  successf  uly  competed  with  British 
and  American  products  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Such  trade 
name  as  Volkswagen,  Mercedes-Benz,  Zeiss,  Leica,  Telefunken, 
Bosch,  AEG  (Allgemeine  Elektricitats-Gesellschaf t) ,  Mannesmann, 
and  Bayer  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  even  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

In  1956,  58.2  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  was  supplied 
by  manufacturing,  mining,  construction,  and  transportation,  com 
parable  to  the  contribution  of  industry  to  Britain's  gross  national 
product  and  11  percent  greater  than  that  of  industry  in  the  United 
States  (see  ch.  27,  Character  and  Structure  of  the  Economy). 

The  diversified  industrial  complex  can  fulfill  almost  all  the  needs 
of  the  domestic  producer  and  consumers'  goods  markets.  Industry 
suffers  from  no  major  bottlenecks;  it  has  enough  skilled  labor, 
technicians,  and  workers ;  investment  capital  is  abundant.  Indus 
trial  enterprises  are  well  established,  although  tendency  toward 
concentration  of  industry  in  a  few  hands  recurs.  Most  of  the  basic 
industrial  raw  materials,  such  as  high-grade  iron  ore,  petroleum, 
nonferrous  metals,  and  rubber,  must  be  imported,  but  there  is  no 
shortage  of  foreign  currency.  Power  is  reasonably  cheap  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  Domestic  and  foreign  markets  are  sufficient 
to  stimulate  further  growth. 

A  falling  market  for  coal,  which  resulted  in  large  surplus  stocks 
and  underemployment  of  miners,  put  the  Government  under  grow 
ing  pressure  by  the  coal  industry  for  subsidies,  restrictions  on 
imports  of  low-cost  American  coal,  and  higher  taxes  on  other  fuels. 
The  Government  declined  in  November  1959  to  take  any  action 
because  its  policy  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  processes  of  the  free 
economy  (see  ch.  27,  Character  and  Structure  of  the  Economy) . 

Geographically,  industry  is  fairly  widely  dispersed  throughout 
west-central  and  southwest  Germany,  with  major  centers  of  con 
centration  in  the  Ruhr  area  around  Essen,  Oberhausen,  Dortmund, 
and  Dusseldorf ;  a  broad  strip  along  the  Rhine  River  south  to  the 
Saar  Basin;  and  the  Stuttgart  area  (see  fig.  23).  The  major  indus 
trial  cities  of  Cologne,  Frankfurt,  Mannheim,  Ludwigshaf en,  and 
Karlsruhe  are  included  in  this  region.  There  are  also  important 
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Table  1.    Index  of  West  German  Net  Industrial  Production  and  Contribution 
of  Sectors  of  Industry  to  Value  of  Industrial  Production  and  Exports * 


Industry 

Index  of  net 
industrial  production 
(1936  =  100) 

Percent  of 
value  of 

total 
production  2 

Exports  as 
a  percent 
of  total 
sales  in  1958 

1950 

1954 

1958 

Mining.  

104 

133 

152 

8.15 

19.0 

Coal....  

98 
149 

103 

115 

247 

122 
265 

5.99 
0.42 

20.8 

28.7 

Potash,  and  rock  salt  .  ,  

Basic  materials  

156 

210 

23.40 

14.7 

Stone  

100 

124 
82 

148 
195 
120 

180 
292 
152 

3.24 
8.51 
5.89 

4.3 
22.5 
13.3 

Chemical  

Iron  and  steel        .         

Investment  goods  

113 

205 

306 

23.18 

26.2 

Machine  

116 
200 
95 
143 
58 
123 

198 
396 
150 
301 
84 
235 

277 
667 
195 
543 
108 
294 

7.47 
4.49 
3.36 
3.47 
1.73 
1.08 

30.2 
18.7 
15.6 
36.1 
16.8 
36.1 

Electro  technical  

Iron  and  metal      .     .  .       

Motor  vehicles     

Steel  construction  

Precision  machinery  and  optics  .  . 
Consumer  goods 

113 

166 

209 

21.68 

6.9 

Textiles  and  clothing  

146 
112 
112 
79 
102 

225 

158 
163 
97 
145 

292 
204 
221 
125 
192 

12.63 
2.04 

1.97 
1.02 
1.08 

7.4 
3,6 
1.0 
1.7 
3.2 

1.5 

Woodworking.   

Printing  

Shoe  manufacturing  

Paper  

Food  processing  

108 
110 
182 

162 
169 
275 

219 
203 
374 

16.57 
2.50 
4.52 

Construction  

Energy  production  

Total  

111 

172 

232 

100.00 

15.1 

1  Percent  of  1958  turnoved  stems  from  export  sales. 

2  Based  on  1950  calculations,  believed  to  be  accurate  in  1960. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statisti*che*  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Sundesrepublik  Deutschland,  1959  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  pp.  176-181. 
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industrial  centers  in  Munich,  Augsburg,  Regensburg,  and  Nurem 
berg  in  southern  Germany ;  in  Kassel,  Hannover,  and  Braunschweig 
in  central  Germany;  and  in  and  around  Bremen  and  Hamburg  in 
northern  Germany  (see  ch.  3,  Geography  and  Population). 

Ownership  and  Organization  of  Industry 

Industry  is  predominantly  large  scale,  organized  as  privately 
owned  limited  liability  companies.  Over  half  the  93,000  privately 
owned  companies  are  small,  unincorporated,  and  owned  entirely  by 
a  single  individual  or  family ;  but  53  percent  of  the  value  of  pro 
duction  derives  from  large  corporations  employing  over  500  per 
sons,  and  37.5  percent  of  the  industrial  workers  are  employed  in 
enterprises  of  over  1,000.  Certain  industries,  including  coal  mining, 
iron  and  steel,  vehicles  manufacture,  machine  industry,  and  the 
chemicals  industry,  are  mainly  concentrated  in  a  few  large  com 
panies.  Over  91  percent  of  the  coal  miners  work  in  158  mining 
enterprises  which  employ  over  1,000  workers.  Over  two-thirds  of 
the  chemical  industry  employees  work  in  119  enterprises  employ 
ing  more  than  500  workers;  only  2.6  percent  are  employed  in 
nearly  2,800  plants  of  fewer  than  10  workers  (see  table  2) . 

One  of  the  aims  of  Allied  policy  was  to  prevent  the  revival  of 
industrial  combinations,  in  the  form  of  either  concentration  of 
ownership  or  cartels.  The  Americans,  in  particular,  believed  that 
the  deconcentration  of  control  over  industry  would  prevent  Ger 
many  from  again  posing  a  major  military  threat.  As  Allied  policy 
shifted  to  support  for  German  rehabilitation,  the  policy  continued 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  American  belief  that  cartels  and  other 
forms  of  restriction  on  the  free  functioning  of  competition  were 
detrimental  to  the  economy.  The  military  governments  of  the 
three  zones  outlawed  cartels  and  trusts. 

Special  action  was  taken  against  LG.  Faxben  for  its  control  over 
the  chemical  industry  and  against  the  handful  of  mammoth  con 
cerns  which  almost  monopolized  the  coal  and  iron  and  steel  indus 
tries.  LG.  Farben  was  split  into  four  successor  companies.  All 
elements  of  the  coal  and  iron  and  steel  industries — coal  mining, 
coke  and  gas  manufacture,  iron  and  steel  production,  steel  con 
struction,  transportation,  related  industries,  and  financial  and 
trade  concerns — were  owned  or  controlled  by  a  few  large  trusts, 
as  nearly  autonomous  industrial  states.  The  occupation  forces 
broke  these  giants — of  which  the  most  important  included  the 
Vereinigte  Stahlwerke,  Krupp,  Mannessmannrohre  Werke,  and 
Hoesch  AG — into  24  new  steel  companies  and  12  independent  coal 
producers.  None  of  the  new  steel  producers  was  permitted  to  con 
trol  more  than  75  percent  of  its  own  coal  requirements.  Steel 
production  was  separated  from  steel  fabrication  enterprises.  New 
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Ta&le  2.     Size  of  Selected  West  German  Industrial  Enterprises 
by  Number  of  Employees x 

[In  percent  of  total] 


Industry 

Total 
number  of 
employees 

1-9 

10-99 

100-499 

Over  500 

676,828 

0.1 

1.8 

7.1 

91.0 

n/vfll                          

(2) 

(2) 

30.5 

4.1 

95.0 

PotSrsli  &ncL  rock  S3>lt        

23,842 

0.0 

2.6 

12.4 

84.8 

1,616,704 

2.9 

18.0 

21.5 

57.6 

Stone                        

282,190 

6.0 

50.8 

30.8 

12.4 

Ch.6inic&l                

420,308 

2.4 

11.6 

17.5 

68.5 

511,866 

1.2 

16.2 

34.7 

47.9 

2,732,711 

1.1 

12.9 

27.8 

58.2 

Machine               

847,782 

0.6 

12.4 

30.7 

56.2 

Electrotechnicsl         

600,202 

0.5 

7.6 

22.4 

69.5 

383,343 

3.5 

24.2 

41.9 

30.5 

Motor  vehicles  and  airplanes.  . 

326,723 
189,769 

0.2 
0.5 

4.3 
17.4 

M.I 
28.9 

(2) 
53.3 

Precision  instruments           •  •  • 

145,256 

1.5 

15.8 

30.3 

52.3 

1,997,213 

2.9 

27.0 

39.9 

30.2 

Textiles                       

664,358 

1,5 

17.1 

39.8 

41.6 

Clothing                 

331,478 

2.5 

33.6 

45.0 

18.8 

Woodworking                  

234,425 

3.5 

41.2 

41.9 

13.4 

176,590 

8.5 

41.8 

34.5 

15.2 

Shoe  manufacturing 

109,834 

1.3 

18.1 

42.2 

(2) 

Paper                    •  

101,467 

2.9 

30.8 

49.3 

17.0 

Food  processing.             

515,192 

6.7 

31.1 

36.4 

25.8 

1  As  of  September  1967. 

2  Not  published  but  included  in  total. 

3  Includes  only  enterprises  with  50-99  employees. 

4  Includes  only  enterprises  with  100-199  employees. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistischea  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statistischea  Jdhrbuch  fur  die  Bundesrepublik  Deutachlctnd,  1959  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  pp.  178,  179. 

sales  agencies  were  established  to  insure  competition.  Measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  a  single  stockholder  from  gaining  control  of 
more  than  one  firm. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  buyers  prevented  the  deconcentration 
program  from  being  carried  out  completely.  On  the  contrary,  since 
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1955  there  has  been  much  reeoncentration  in  these  industries.  In 
1959  it  was  reported  that  Alfried  Krupp,  whom  the  Allies  wished 
to  have  shut  out  of  the  postwar  economy  altogether  because  of  his 
support  of  the  Nazi  cause,  again  controlled  16  percent  of  the  coun 
try's  crude  steel  capacity.  The  family  of  August  Thyssen  was  at 
tempting  to  increase  its  assets,  which  had  formerly  included  the 
Vereingte  Stahlwerke,  to  gain  control  of  20  percent  of  German  steel 
capacity.  The  Government  made  no  effort  to  prevent  this  trend. 

In  1957,  the  Government  promulgated  a  law  sponsored  by  Min 
ister  of  Economics  Ludwig  Erhard  against  restraint  of  trade,  which 
perpetuated  the  spirit  of  the  decartelization  policy.  The  law  for 
bids  all  agreements,  with  certain  exceptions,  which  restrain  com 
petition  by  a  division  of  markets  or  fixing  of  prices.  Cartels  are 
illegal  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  necessary  to  overcome 
temporary  production  crises,  to  increase  efficiency,  or  to  improve 
competitiveness  in  the  world  markets. 

The  Government-operated  Cartel  Authority  established  by  the 
1957  law  reviews  all  proposed  industrial  mergers  with  the  object  of 
preventing  a  single  enterprise  from  acquiring  domination  of  the 
national  market.  The  anticartel  law  has  been  bitterly  opposed  by 
industry  and  even  by  many  members  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union,  which  controls  the  Government.  Its  effectiveness  has  not 
yet  been  proved,  and  it  is  probable  that  large-scale  restrictive 
practices  continue  secretly.  The  main  effect  of  the  law  had  been 
to  eliminate  the  cartels'  right  -to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  legal 
sanction  of  their  practices. 

The  Federation  of  German  Industries  (Bundesverband  der 
Deutschen  Industrie — BDI)  was  organized  in  1948  to  bring  to 
gether  in  a  voluntary  protective  association  industrial  associations 
representing  entire  industries  or  industry  groups.  Its  membership 
is  composed  of  37  national  associations,  uniting  340  organizations, 
which  cover  almost  all  the  industries  in  the  country.  The  BDI 
exercises  informal  but  considerable  influence  in  Government  circles 
and  has  an  active  public  relations  program.  It  is  interested  in  a 
wide  range  of  subject  matter — foreign  trade,  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc,  business  practices,  productivity,  foreign  relations,  taxation, 
statistics,  transport,  insurance,  regulation  of  competition,  public 
contracts,  and  public  finance. 

Government  Ownership 

The  Federal  Government  owns  or  controls  about  3  percent  of  the 
industrial  enterprises,  including  several  major  ones,  mainly 
through  its  inheritance  of  prewar  national  coal,  steel,  aluminum, 
electric  power,  and  shipbuilding  concerns.  It  also  shares  with 
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Land  (state)  and  municipal  authorities  ownership  of,  or  control 
over,  such  public  utilities  as  electric  power,  gas,  and  water. 

The  Government  has  been  under  pressure  from  industrialists 
and  the  former  occupation  authorities  to  sell  most  of  its  enterprises 
to  private  ownership.  The  majority  parties  in  the  Government  are 
anxious  to  denationalize  the  economy  and  to  broaden  shareholding 
control  of  industry  among  a  wide  segment  of  the  population  (see 
ch.  27,  Character  and  Structure  of  the  Economy).  As  of  late  1959, 
however,  little  progress  had  been  made  because  of  the  shortage  of 
investment  capital  (see  ch.  31,  Banking  and  Currency  System) . 

One  major  Government-owned  enterprise  has  been  denational 
ized.  On  March  24, 1959,  300,000  shares  of  the  Government-owned 
Preussische  Bergwerks  und  Hiitten  AG,  a  coal-  and  steel-producing 
company,  were  offered  to  persons  with  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  DM16,000  (about  US  $3,800)  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
company's  capital.  The  issue  was  heavily  oversubscribed  and  the 
Government  decided  to  reduce  its  own  holdings  to  DM22  million. 
In  addition,  a  few  minor  enterprises  have  been  disposed  of.  The 
Government  plans  to  sell  its  Volkswagen  Werke  but  the  project 
has  been  delayed  by  a  dispute  about  the  present  ownership  of  the 
works  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  government  of 
Lower  Saxony. 

Foreign  Iniuence 

Foreign  ownership  or  participation  in  industry  continues  to  be, 
as  it  was  before  World  War  II,  of  considerable  importance.  Dutch 
and  Swedish  interests  account  for  about  30  percent  of  the  steel- 
making  capacity.  French-Luxembourg,  Dutch,  and  U.S.  interests 
control  20  percent  of  the  coal  production.  Four  major  foreign 
enterprises,  Esso,  Shell,  British  Petrol,  and  Deutsche  Vacuum  01, 
operate  about  45  percent  of  the  refinery  capacity.  Two  out  of 
twelve  motor  vehicle  companies,  Opel  and  Taunus,  are  American 
owned.  Foreign  capital  is  also  of  importance  in  the  production  of 
rubber,  electrical  equipment,  and  some  machinery. 

Handicrafts 

Side  by  side  with  the  vast,  heavily  capitalized  industrial  econ 
omy,  a  vital  handicraft  industry  continues  to  flourish  as  it  has  for 
hundreds  of  years  and  accounts  for  about  2  percent  of  the  turnover 
of  all  industrial  production. 

In  1956,  752,000  handicraft  workshops  employed  3.6  million 
people  in  the  manufacture  of  consumer  goods,  in  repairs  and  serv 
ices,  and  in  trade.  Handicraft  sales  totaled  about  DM47.7  million 
in  1956,  of  which  about  66  percent  came  from  new  production 
mainly  in  the  building  and  metal  trades,  food  processing,  clothing, 
leather,  and  textile  production. 
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The  number  of  handicraft  enterprises  has  tended  to  diminish 
under  the  pressure  of  competition  from  industrial  production,  but 
those  which  survived  have  expanded.  The  average  number  of 
employees  has  risen  from  two  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to 
five  in  the  postwar  period ;  the  number  of  one-man  enterprises  has 
steadily  diminished.  Approximately  30  percent  of  the  employees 
in  handicrafts  are  owners  and  master  craftsmen;  another  30  per 
cent  are  journeymen  and  skilled  workers ;  16  percent  are  appren 
tices;  the  remainder  are  family  dependents  and  clerical  or  tech 
nical  personnel. 

Handicraft  enterprises  employed  79  percent  of  the  workers  in 
the  building  industry,  60  percent  in  the  woodworking  and  clothing 
industries,  and  over  40  percent  in  leather  goods  and  motor  vehicle 
construction. 

Approximately  9,600  craft  guilds  exist  to  control  and  perpetuate 
the  traditions  of  the  craftsmen.  The  Federal  Government  controls 
the  training  and  examination  of  master  craftsmen.  The  selection 
of  journeymen  is  handled  by  the  guilds. 

Industrial  Finance 

Postwar  reconstruction  and  industrial  expansion  required  large 
investments  at  a  time  when  the  public,  deprived  for  many  years  of 
normal  supplies,  tended  to  save  a  very  small  portion  of  its  income. 
The  capital  market  was,  therefore,  almost  nonexistent,  and  invest 
ments  had  to  come  from  industries  themselves,  the  Government, 
and  foreign  aid  (see  ch.  31,  Banking  and  Currency  System). 

Most  of  the  industrial  recovery  was  financed  by  enterprises  able 
to  plow  back  high  percentages  of  profits,  made  possible  by  the 
discrepancy  between  price  controls  on  basic  materials  such  as  coal, 
steel,  gas,  and  electric  power  and  the  absence  of  them  on  most 
manufactured  goods.  The  Government  aided  this  process  by  ex 
empting  most  investment  from  taxation.  The  less  favorably  treated 
basic  industries  had  difficulty  in  carrying  out  badly  needed  invest 
ments.  To  remedy  the  situation  an  Investment  Aid  Law  was 
passed  in  January  1952,  under  which  a  compulsory  levy  was  im 
posed  on  trade  and  industry  to  finance  investment  in  the  coal  and 
steel  industries  and  public  utilities. 

Government  investment  capital  was  used  primarily  for  recon 
struction  of  public  buildings  and  housing.  Over  $4  billion  in  foreign 
aid,  especially  through  the  Marshall  plan,  was  a  major  factor  in 
financing  recovery. 

In  the  early  postwar  period,  the  private  capital  market  played 
an  insignificant  role  in  financing  industrial  reconstruction.  Al 
though  the  capital  market  has  considerably  loosened  since  1951,  it 
has  not  yet  provided  much  share  capital.  Industrial  firms  have 
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continued  to  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  institutional  loans  and  on 
their  own  funds.  The  tax  law  of  1958  contains  measures  to  encour 
age  saving  through  the  capital  market,  in  particular  through  the 
prevention  of  double  taxation  of  stocks  (see  ch.  31,  Banking  and 
Currency  System). 

Industrial  Research 

The  rapid  recovery  and  advance  of  industry  depend  largely  on 
the  emphasis  placed  on  pure  and  applied  research ;  since  1955  the 
country  has  spent  a  larger  proportion  of  its  national  income  on 
public  research  than  any  other  country  in  Western  Europe.  In 
addition  to  public  funds  and  donations,  industrial  firms  have  con 
tributed  amounts  varying  from  5  percent  of  total  sales  for  large 
chemical  firms  to  2.5  percent  for  electrotechnical  concerns  and  1 
percent  for  the  machinery  industry. 

The  German  Research  Association  (Deutsche  Forschungs- 
genieinschaft)  is  the  semiofficial  "roof"  organization  which  co 
ordinates  and  directs  scientific  research.  Founded  in  1951,  its 
membership  represents  practically  all  scientific  organizations  in 
the  Federal  Republic  and  West  Berlin.  The  Fraunhof  er  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Applied  Research  ( Fraunhof er-Gesellschaft 
zur  Forderung  der  angewandten  Forschung  e.V.)  is  concerned 
solely  with  the  support  and  development  of  applied  research.  The 
Max  Plank  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (Max  Planck 
Gesellschaft  zur  Forderung  der  Wissenschaft  e,V.)  is  the  heir  of 
the  former  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute.  It  is  supported  almost  en 
tirely  by  the  Land  governments.  The  Donators  Association  for 
German  Science  (Stifterverband  fur  die  Deutsche  Wissenschaft) 
collects  financial  support  from  industry  for  research  on  a  nonprofit 
basis.  The  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  for  Germany  (Battelle 
Memorial  Institut  fur  Deutschland,  e.V),  founded  and  financed  by 
the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  assists  in 
research  for  small  firms  or  firms  which  have  lost  their  research 
facilities.  Scientific  research  has  tended  to  concentrate  on  pure 
rather  than  applied  science ;  industrial  research  has  concentrated 
on  the  development  of  new  products  rather  than  on  the  improve 
ment  of  production  methods  for  the  old. 

Industrial  Resources 

The  country  is  not  rich  in  industrial  natural  resources.  It  has 
abundant  supplies  of  coal  in  the  Ruhr  and  Saar  regions  but  must 
import  over  half  its  iron  ore  requirements,  virtually  all  its  copper 
and  other  nonferrous  metals,  and  two-thirds  of  its  petroleum. 
The  only  industrial  raw  material  other  than  coal  which  it  produces 
in  any  significant  quantity  is  potash.  Until  World  War  I,  Germany 
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held  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  world  production  of  this  material, 
basic  in  the  glass,  soap,  and  chemical  industries ;  and  despite  the 
loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  West  Germany  still  produces  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  world  total  of  potash  salts,  most  of  which  it  exports. 

Fuels  and  Power 

The  country  is  the  third  largest  user  in  Europe  of  energy — f  uels 
and  power— per  capita,  exceeded  only  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Belgium.  In  1956,  its  powerplants  produced  about  85  billion  kilo 
watt-hours  of  electricity,  of  which  over  two-thirds  was  consumed 
by  industry.  Power  consumption  is  increasing  by  an  average  of 
about  10  percent  per  year. 

Coal.  By  far  the  most  important  fuel  and  power  source  is  coaL 
Hard  coal  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  lignite  accounted  for  85  percent 
of  the  electric  power  produced  in  1956.  Of  the  133  million  tons  of 
hard  coal  mined  in  1957,  45  million  tons  were  used  in  raw  form, 
largely  in  the  production  of  electricity,  and  44  million  tons  were 
transformed  into  coke,  mainly  for  use  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus 
try.  In  1957,  about  95  million  tons  of  brown  coal  were  mined,  of 
which  42  million  tons  were  used  in  raw  form,  largely  for  thermo 
electric  powerplants,  and  42  million  tons  were  briquetted,  primarily 
for  use  in  heating.  Virtually  all  home  heating  is  by  coal.  The 
incorporation  of  the  Saar  into  West  Germany's  economy  in  July 
1959  increased  the  national  hard  coal  production  capacity  by  almost 
13  percent.  In  1957,  Saar  mines  produced  17  million  tons  of  hard 
coal. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  hard  coal  deposits  total  about  150 
billion  tons,  over  half  of  which  are  proved.  All  the  important  hard- 
coal  fields  are  in  the  Ruhr  and  Saar  areas,  around  which  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  concentrations  in  the  world  has  grown  up. 
Lignite  deposits,  more  widely  spread  in  Hesse,  Rhineland-Pala- 
tinate,  and  Lower  Saxony,  are  estimated  to  total  about  27  billion 
tons.  At  present  rates  of  exploitation,  the  coal  resources  should 
last  about  500  years. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  coal  mining  was  almost  at  a  stand 
still.  Ruthless  wartime  exploitation  had  led  to  the  near  exhaustion 
of  many  seams  and  the  deterioration  of  mining  equipment;  pit 
head  installations  were  destroyed  and  some  mines  were  flooded. 
The  Allied  policy  of  severing  the  coal  mines  from  steel  production 
trusts  added  to  the  difficulties  of  revitalizing  the  mining  industry. 
Despite  these  problems,  rapid  reconstruction  was  undertaken,  and 
by  1948  coal  production  was  about  80  percent  of  the  1936  level.  By 
1950,  the  prewar  level  had  been  exceeded. 

Hard  coal  mining  is  very  expensive  because  the  seams  are  only 
about  1  meter  thick  and  lie  at  an  average  of  over  750  meters  below 
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ground.  Although  mining  techniques  are  among  the  most  modem 
in  Europe,  efficient  exploitation  demands  still  larger  investments  in 
equipment  and  opening  of  new  mines  than  have  been  made  since 
1945. 

During  1958  and  1959  the  increased  competition  of  imported  oil 
and  cheaper  American  coal  cut  into  the  market  for  German  coal. 
As  a  result,  coal  stocks  grew  rapidly — as  of  the  beginning  of 
August  1959  they  amounted  to  30  million  metric  tons — and  mines 
were  forced  to  lay  off  many  miners.  In  August  1959  there  were 
47,000  unemployed  coal  miners.  The  number  of  unemployed  was 
expected  to  rise  by  early  1960  to  between  65,000  and  70,000 — one- 
fourth  of  the  labor  force  of  the  industry. 

Under  heavy  pressure  from  the  coal  industry  and  the  miners' 
unions,  the  Government  has  established  quotas  to  reduce  American 
coal  imports  and  has  put  a  discriminatory  tax  on  oil.  These  steps 
have  not,  however,  ended  the  inroads  into  the  market  for  German 
coal.  Further  protective  measures,  to  be  effective,  have  to  be  car 
ried  out  by  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  but  the  other  members 
of  the  Community  are  unwilling  to  agree  to  them  (see  ch.  33, 
Foreign  Economic  Relations). 

The  Government  recommended  that  the  mining  industry  make 
the  heavy  investments  needed  to  reduce  production  costs  in  order 
to  regain  its  competitive  position,  but  by  late  1959  the  industry 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  comply.  The  alternative  was  to  cut 
production  to  meet  the  reduced  demand,  a  step  which  would  mean  a 
permanent  reduction  in  the  number  of  coal  miners.  Both  the 
industry  and  the  coal  miners'  unions  approved  such  a  solution. 
Labor  leaders  demanded  the  nationalization  of  the  industry  to  get 
large-scale  governmental  subsidies  but  the  parties  in  control  of  the 
Government  were  firmly  committed  to  private  enterprise  (see  ch. 
15,  Labor  Relations  and  Organization) . 

Gas.  About  22  million  cubic  meters  of  gas  are  produced  annually, 
of  which  99  percent  is  manufactured  from  coal.  Most  is  produced 
by  the  cokeries  attached  to  coal  mines  and  iron  foundries;  only 
about  14  percent  is  produced  by  municipal  gasworks.  Industry  and 
trade  consume  85  percent  of  the  gas,  households  only  10  perecent. 

More  than  half  the  hard  coal  consumed  on  the  domestic  market 
is  used  in  the  production  of  gas  and  coke.  The  gas  supply  tends  to 
be  unsteady  because  its  production  depends  on  the  manufacture  of 
coke ;  the  dependence  is  uneconomic  because  the  demand  for  coke 
by  the  iron  and  steel  industry  falls  from  time  to  time.  The  gas 
industry  is  looking  for  ways  of  separating  gas  and  coke  production. 

A  network  of  long-distance  gas  trunklines  supplies  industrial 
plants  and  about  600  municipal  and  other  gasworks.  The  Ruhr 
area  and  the  environs  of  most  of  the  major  cities  have  adequate 
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supplies  for  local  industrial  and  household  needs.  About  45  percent 
of  the  supplies  of  the  municipal  gasworks  comes  from  the  long 
distance  network. 

Petroleum.  The  3.96  million  metric  tons  of  petroleum  produced  in 
1957  were  sufficient  to  cover  one-third  of  the  country's  needs.  The 
remainder  was  imported,  mostly  from  the  Middle  East. 

Most  of  the  crude  oil  produced  domestically  comes  from  the  oil 
fields  of  Lower  Saxony.  The  reserves  are  estimated  to  be  69  million 
metric  tons,  enough  to  last  for  another  12  years  at  the  present  rate 
of  exploitation.  The  estimate  will  probably  be  revised  upward  as  a 
result  of  extensive  exploration  now  being  encouraged. 

Domestic  petroleum  refineries,  with  a  capacity  of  11  million  tons 
a  year,  are  able  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  requirement  of 
finished  petroleum  products.  Over  3  million  tons  of  gasoline  and  3 
million  tons  of  diesel  oil  a  year  are  produced.  In  addition,  small 
quantities  of  liquid  gas,  kerosene,  lubricants,  tar,  and  fuel  oil  are 
produced.  The  most  important  refineries  are  located  around  Ham 
burg  and  Bremen — the  principal  ports  of  entry  for  imported  crude 
petroleum — Lower  Saxony,  and  the  Ruhr-Rhineland  area.  They  are 
supplied  by  a  pipeline  from  Wilhelmshaven  and  are  to  receive 
additional  oil  from  a  second  one  originating  in  Rotterdam. 
Electricity.  There  are  no  large  areas  not  covered  by  the  electric- 
power  grid.  Electricity  is  supplied  by  three  major  types  of  pro 
ducers  :  The  large  electric  utility  corporations  linked  in  a  nation 
wide  grid;  supplementary  regional  and  municipal  public  utility 
concerns ;  and  electric  power  stations  attached  to  individual  indus 
tries.  The  Federal  Government  and  the  Lander  governments  have 
important  shares  in  the  incorporated  and  local  power  companies. 
About  85  percent  of  the  electric  power  is  produced  by  coal-powered 
thermoelectric  plants ;  the  rest — primarily  in  the  southern  areas — 
is  produced  by  hydroelectric  plants. 

The  Federal  Republic  has  participated  in  the  exchange  of  elec 
tricity  among  various  European  countries,  thus  ensuring  a  con 
stant  and  adequate  supply  of  electricity. 

Atomic  Energy.  The  development  of  power  from  atomic  energy  is 
being  carried  out  by  private  industry  with  the  aid  of  the  Govern 
ment.  This  industry,  is  restricted  by  agreement  with  the  Allied 
Powers  and  is  contro.lled  by  international  agreement.  West  Ger 
many  does  not  produce  enough  uranium  for  its  experimental 
reactors. 

Mining 

Mining  accounts  for  slightly  over  8  percent  of  the  value  of  indus 
trial  production  (see  table  1).  Of  this,  coal  comprises  6  percent; 
iron  ore,  petroleum,  potash,  rock  salt,  and  other  metal  ores  account 
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for  less  than  0.5  percent.  In  1957  mining  employed  9.2  percent  of 
the  industrial  labor  force.  Coal  mining  employed  8.1  percent  of 
the  labor  force  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force). 

Iron  Ore.  Domestic  iron  ore  production — 18.3  million  metric  tons 
In  1957 — is  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.  Between  40  and  50  percent  of  the  iron  ore  used 
in  the  industry.  Between  40  and  50  percent  of  the  iron  ore  used  in 
the  industry  is  imported,  mainly  from  Sweden. 

Iron  ore  reserves  are  estimated  at  3  billion  metric  tons.  Domestic 
ore  is  low  grade,  with  an  average  iron  content  of  only  about  27 
percent  compared  to  60  percent  for  Swedish  ores.  Production  is, 
therefore,  relatively  expensive,  and  the  Government  has  been 
forced  to  subsidize  the  mines. 

The  most  important  mines  are  in  the  Salzgitter  district  of  Lower 
Saxony.  Of  secondary  importance  are  those  in  other  regions  of 
Lower  Saxony,  the  Rhineland-Palatinate,  Hesse,  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia,  Bavaria,  and  Baden-Wiirttemberg.  Most  of  the  ore  is 
transported  to  the  iron  and  steel  industries  located  near  the  coal 
mines  in  the  Ruhr, 

Lead  and  Zinc.  Lead  and  zinc  are  mined  in  Lower  Saxony  and 
North  Rhine-Westphalia.  Lead  production  meets  60  percent  of  the 
domestic  requirements ;  zinc  production,  90  percent.  Lead  reserves 
are  estimated  at  2  million  tons,  sufficient  for  28  years  at  the  present 
rate  of  production.  Zinc  reserves  are  estimated  at  5  million  metric 
tons  which  at  the  current  rate  of  output  should  last  for  53  years. 
Potash.  Potash  salts  are  mined  in  Lower  Saxony,  Hesse,  and 
Baden.  Annual  production  is  one-fourth  of  the  world  output  and 
large  quantities  are  exported. 

Other  Minerals.  Salt,  fluorite,  and  barite  are  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  provide  exportable  surpluses.  Enough  pyrite  to  supply 
29  percent  of  the  demand  is  mined  domestically.  Copper  mines  near 
Goslar  in  Braunschweig  supply  1  percent  of  domestic  requirements. 
One  uranium  mine  in  Rhineland-Palatinate  produced  as  of  late  1959 
at  the  rate  of  about  10-12  tons  of  uranim  oxide  per  year.  Uranium 
prospecting  is  in  process. 

Major  Industries 
Iron  and  Steel 

With  coal  mining  and  the  machine  industry,  iron  and  steel  man 
ufacture  forms  the  backbone  of  industry,  employing  in  1957  6.1 
percent  of  all  industrial  workers  and  accounting  for  5.2  percent  of 
the  value  of  industrial  production.  In  1957  the  industry,  concen 
trated  in  the  coal-rich  Ruhr  area,  produced  18.4  million  metric  tons 
of  pig  iron  and  23.9  million  metric  tons  of  raw  steel.  It  was  the 
third  largest  producer  in  the  world,  accounting  for  8  percent  of 
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the  world  total,  compared  to  about  34  percent  for  the  United  States 
and  17  percent  for  the  Soviet  Union ;  it  produced  41  percent  of  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community's  output  of  both  products.  The  country 
had  a  500,000  ton  exportable  surplus  of  pig-  iron  in  1957,  but  used 
its  full  raw-steel  production  in  domestic  engineering  and  construc 
tion  industries. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  bore  the  brunt  of  war  destruction. 
A  further  25  percent  of  its  production  capacity  was  lost  through 
postwar  dismantling-  and  reparations  policies.  In  the  immediate 
postwar  period  the  industry  was  unable  to  import  sufficient  iron 
ore  to  feed  its  furnaces.  But  the  Government  concentrated  on 
revitalizing  the  industry,  and  by  1952  production  had  recovered 
its  1936  level.  Since  that  time  iron  and  steel  have  paced  the  rapid 
expansion  of  West  German  industry.  The  economic  unification  of 
the  Saar  with  West  Germany  in  July  1959  increased  the  national 
iron  and  steel  production  capacity  by  16  and  14  percent  respec 
tively.  In  1957  the  Saar  produced  3  million  tons  of  pig  iron  and  3.4 
million  tons  of  raw  steel. 

The  steel  industry  is  intimately  tied  with  almost  every  branch 
of  West  German  industry — rolling  and  drawing1  mills,  structural 
steel  fabrication,  transportation,  machine  and  precision-tools  in 
dustries.  West  Germany  can  produce  every  type  of  steel.  It  has 
almost  entirely  recovered  its  prewar  production  level  for  high- 
grade  steels,  in  which  it  is  one  of  the  world  leaders.  Research  for 
new  uses  for  steel,  new  production  methods,  and  new  types  of  steel 
structure  is  well  advanced.  The  industry  is  now  able  to  finance  its 
growth  and  research  largely  out  of  its  own  resources. 

Machine  Industry 

The  machine  industry  is  the  key  to  the  high  level  of  industrial 
development,  accounting  in  1958  for  7,5  percent  of  the  total  indus 
trial  turnover  and  over  one-fourth  of  all  exports.  Machinery  exports 
form  about  15  per  cent  of  the  world  total.  In  1958  about  850,000 
persons  were  employed  in  almost  5,200  plants  concentrated  in  the 
Ruhr  area,  in  Baden-Wiirttemburg,  and  in  Bavaria.  Although  over 
half  these  plants  employ  fewer  than  50  workers,  over  40  percent  of 
the  total  workers  employed  in  the  industry  are  in  enterprises  of 
over  1,000  workers  (see  table  2) . 

About  25,000  varieties  of  machines  are  produced,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  machine  tools.  Ball  and  roller  bearings ;  agri 
cultural  machinery ;  engines  and  mining  machinery ;  textile,  wood 
working,  food  processing,  construction,  and  conveying  machinery; 
and  paper,  leather,  and  electrical  equipment  are  produced  domes 
tically  in  sufficient  varieties  and  quantity  to  supply  practically  all 
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the  requirements  of  industry.   Foreign  demand  continues  to  be 
high  because  of  the  reputation  for  high  quality. 

The  industry  suffered  relatively  little  from  war  damage  and  the 
dismantling  policy  of  the  Allies,  but  the  loss  of  one-fourth  of  the 
prewar  German  machine  production  capacity  through  partition  of 
the  country  was  a  severe  blow  and  created  serious  bottlenecks  dur 
ing  the  early  postwar  period.  Most  of  the  prewar  production  of 
office,  textile,  and  papermaking  machines  and  machine  tools  was 
concentrated  in  what  became  East  Germany.  The  enormous  de 
mand  for  consumers'  goods  after  1948  sparked  the  rapid  recovery 
of  the  machine  industry.  A  number  of  enterprises — skilled  work 
ers,  technicians,  and  managers — moved  from  East  to  West  Ger 
many  after  the  war  and  reestablished  themselves  with  the  help  of 
the  Government  and  foreign  aid.  By  1950  the  machine  industry 
was  producing  at  16  percent  higher  than  the  1936  level,  and  there 
followed  a  phenomenal  rise.  Production  in  1957  was  274  percent 
of  the  1936  level. 

Fine  Machines  and  Optics 

West  Germany  has  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  recaptured 
the  role  of  prewar  Germany  as  the  leading  source  of  fine  photo 
graphic,  surgical,  optical,  and  precision  measuring  instruments 
for  the  world  market.  The  manufacture  of  precision  instruments 
and  surgical  equipment  is  evenly,  spread  throughout  the  country. 
Watch  and  clock  production,  concentrated  in  the  south,  was  little 
disturbed  by  the  war.  The  prewar  optical  and  camera  industry, 
however,  was  concentrated  in  what  is  now  East  Germany.  After 
the  war  many  of  the  plants,  notably  the  Zeiss  Ikon  Corp.,  moved 
into  West  Germany,  where  they  reestablished  themselves.  By  1954 
production  of  optical  glass  had  recovered  the  prewar  rate  and 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  domestic  needs  with  some 
surplus  for  export.   The  fine-machine  and  optics  industry  had  a 
turnover  in  1957  of  about  DM2  billion,  of  which  about  38  percent 
was  contributed  by  exports.    Generally  speaking,  the  quality  of 
postwar  precision  instrument  and  optical  production  is  as  high 
as  the  prewar  level.  Further  expansion  of  the  industry,  however, 
depends  on  a  large  supply  of  highly  skilled  workers,  who  are  in 
short  supply  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force) . 

Motor  Vehicles 

In  1957  the  motor-vehicles  industry  produced  959,000  passenger 
cars  and  253,000  trucks  and  trailers,  buses,  motorcycles,  and  bi 
cycles  valued  at  over  DM10  billion—about  4.5  times  the  1936  level. 
It  had  second  place  in  the  world  production  of  motor  vehicles,  but 
turned  out  only  about  one-sixth  as  many  as  the  United  States.  A 
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little  over  one-third  of  the  vehicles  were  exported,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  the  strong  demand  throughout  the  world  for  Volkswagen, 
Mercedes,  Opel,  Borgward,  and  Taunus  passenger  cars.  German 
cars  are  serious  competitors  with  domestic  cars  even  in  such  im 
portant  automobile-producing  countries  as  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Volkswagen  alone  exported  more  than  DM1 
billion  worth  of  cars  in  1957.  Both  domestic  and  foreign  demand 
is  continuing  at  a  high  rate. 

West  Germany  was  forbidden  by  the  Allies  to  produce  any  air 
craft  until  it  regained  its  sovereignty  in  1955.  Such  world-famous 
German  concerns  as  Heinkel,  Messerschmitt,  and  Dornier  kept 
their  staffs  of  skilled  workers  and  technicians  together  during  the 
first  postwar  decade  by  producing  bicycles  and  midget  cars.  The 
industry  remained  moribund  until  October  1959,  when  the  Minis 
try  of  Defense  announced  negotiations  between  American  and 
West  German  aircraft  manufacturers  to  cooperate  in  the  produc 
tion  of  American-designed  planes  in  Germany  for  use  by  NATO 
forces.  It  was  expected  that  the  proposed  agreements  would  bring 
in  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  American  capital  a  year  to  revive 
the  West  German  aircraft  industry  between  1960  and  1966. 

Chemical  Industry 

Germany's  chemical  industry,  which  before  World  War  II  had 
accounted  for  about  22  percent  of  the  total  world  production,  was 
slow  to  recover  after  the  war.  West  Germany,  which  retained 
over  60  percent  of  prewar  Germany's  production  capacity,  lost  its 
preeminence  in  the  field,  but,  by  1956,  it  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  produce  6  percent  of  the  world  total  of  chemicals  and  to  regain 
fourth  place  after  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

By  1957,  its  production  reached  272  percent  of  the  1936  level. 
Exports  of  raw  and  processed  chemicals,  plastics,  chemical  fer 
tilizers,  and  so  forth,  accounted  for  11  percent  of  the  total  exports 
and  comprised  in  1956  over  14  percent  of  the  international  trade 
in  chemicals.  The  industry  is  dependent  on  imports  for  such  raw 
materials  as  pyrites,  rock  phosphates,  and  sulphur,  but  produces 
most  of  its  other  requirements. 

Although  the  giant  I.G.  Farben  chemical  trust  has  been  broken 
up,  the  chemical  industry  still  enjoys  a  favorable  competitive  po 
sition  with  other  countries  because  of  the  high  level  of  investment 
for  modernization  and  research  after  the  war.  Extensive  research 
is  being  carried  out  by  every  major  chemical  enterprise  and  a 
number  of  independent  centers  in  all  phases  of  chemical  pro 
duction. 
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Electrical  Equipment 

The  industry  employs  almost  7.5  percent  of  the  industrial  labor 
force  and  accounts  for  about  4.5  percent  of  the  total  industrial 
production  value.  It  supplies  all  domestic  requirements  for  elec 
trical  motors  and  generators;  electrical  equipment  for  the  motor 
vehicle  industry;  telecommunications  equipment;  and  such  con 
sumers'  goods  as  radios,  television,  telephones,  washing  machines, 
and  refrigerators.  Exports  account  for  much  of  the  prosperity 
which  the  industry  enjoys;  8  percent  of  all  exports  derive  from  it 
The  electrical  equipment  industry,  which  was  the  most  seriously 
injured  by  the  war  and  partition,  has  made  a  remarkable  postwar 
recovery.  Over  25  percent  of  the  prewar  industry  was  in  what 
became  East  Germany;  half  of  the  remainder  was  in  Berlin  and 
largely  dismantled.  Immediately  after  the  war,  West  Germany's 
capacity  was  only  half  what  it  had  been  before  1945.  Yet  by  1957, 
the  industry,  still  concentrated  largely  in  West  Berlin,  was  pro 
ducing  at  almost  six  times  the  level  of  1936.  Research  and  in 
vestment  are  continuing  at  a  high  level  and  the  industrial  leaders 
appear  confident  that  the  country  can  further  increase  its  portion 
of  world  trade. 
Consumers'  Goods  Industries 

West  Germany  can  supply  from  domestic  production  its  people's 
requirements  for  consumers'  goods  of  every  kind.  Consumers' 
goods  industries  account  for  over  38  percent  of  the  value  of  total 
industrial  production,  but  with  few  exceptions,  consumers'  goods 
are  not  exported ;  exports  take  only  about  4  percent  of  the  total 
production.  On  the  other  hand,  West  Germany  depends  heavily 
on  imports  for  many  raw  materials.  It  imports  all  its  cotton  and 
rubber;  95  percent  of  its  wool ;  much  of  its  timber,  paper  pulp,  and 
ceramic  clay;  most  of  its  leather;  large  quantities  of  the  material 
required  by  its  food-processing  industries,  including  edible  oils, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  spices ;  and  most  of  its  tobacco  needs. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  clothing  and  synthetic  materials, 
the  consumers'  goods  industry  had  not  kept  up  with  the  general 
level  of  postwar  industrial  expansion.  Production  of  paper  and 
leather  products  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  postwar  partition  and 
only  slowly  recovered  after  several  years  of  crisis  over  the  effort 
to  reconcile  the  lost  production  capacity  and  lost  markets.  Ceram 
ics,  glassware,  rubber  products,  and  brewing  industries  did  not 
go  through  such  serious  postwar  difficulties  since  most  of  the  pre 
war  capacity  was  located  in  the  west  and  since  exports  form  an 
important  market  for  these  products. 

Food  processing  is  the  most  important  consumers'  goods  indus 
try,  accounting  in  1957  for  over  11  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
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Industrial  production  and  employing  5.4  percent  of  the  industrial 
labor  force.  The  food-processing  industries  are  mainly  concen 
trated  among  large,  highly  capitalized  plants,  particularly  the 
sugar  refineries  and  grain  mills.  The  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege 
table  industries  are  mostly  small  scale  and  undercapitalized. 

Textile  manufacture  is  second  in  importance,  developing  10.2 
percent  of  the  value  of  industrial  production  and  employing  9  per 
cent  of  the  labor  force.  Textile  plants  are  extremely  varied,  rang 
ing  from  large  numbers  of  household  workshops  to  huge  spinning 
and  weaving  mills  employing  over  1,000  persons.  The  industry 
has  suffered  from  lack  of  capital  for  modernization  and  compe 
tition  from  lower  cost  foreign  textiles.  Only  the  synthetic  cloth 
industry  is  really  prospering. 

Luxury  goods,  such  as  jewelry,  fine  porcelain  (produced  mainly 
in  northern  Bavaria) ,  and  toys,  have  prospered  as  a  result  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  standard  of  living  since  the  war  and  the  re 
opening  of  a  large  and  growing  export  market. 

Construction 

The  building  industry  was  the  first  to  recover  after  World  War 
II  and  continues  to  boom  as  a  result  of  the  high  rate  of  industrial 
expansion.  The  war  caused  the  destruction  of  about  2,250,000 
dwellings — about  22  percent  of  the  prewar  total — roads  and  rail 
roads,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  factories,  public  buildings,  and 
utilities.  From  1949  to  1957  about  4  million  dwellings  were  built, 
but  the  pressure  of  a  growing  population  continues  to  promise  a 
high  level  of  activity  in  this  field. 

The  building  industry  is  becoming  increasingly  mechanized  and 
large  scale,  but  it  is  still  basically,  a  small-scale  handicraft  indus 
try.  In  1957  only  about  2,400  of  a  total  of  over  60,000  enterprises 
concerned  with  building  proper — as  differentiated  from  plumbing, 
electrical,  painting  and  other  secondary  building  functions — hired 
more  than  100  men.  Almost  80  percent  of  those  engaged  in  build 
ing  are  classified  as  craftsmen. 

Transportation  and  Communications 

The  network  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight 
and  for  the  transmission  of  messages  is  one  of  the  most  advanced 
in  Europe.  Railroad  and  air  transportation  and  the  postal,  tele 
phone,  and  telegraph  services  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government;  radio  and  television  broadcasting  are 
handled  as  public-owned  utilities.  Despite  the  fact  that  all  these 
facilities  except  radio  broadcasting,  which  is  covered  by  a  subsidy, 
are  operating  at  a  deficit,  they  are  adequate  and  constantly  im 
proving.  Public  use  of  them  is  steadily  increasing. 
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Railroads 

In  1957,  the  federal  railroad  network  (Bundesbahn) — by  far 
the  most  important  means  of  transportation — handled  about  55 
percent  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  The  Bundesbahn  operated 
on  almost  19,000  miles  of  line,  of  which  somewhat  less  than  half 
was  double-tracked.  Coal  and  steel  enterprises,  mines  and  moun 
tain  resorts,  and  other  private  companies  operate  an  additional 
4,000  miles  of  line,  most  of  which  is  narrow  gage  or  suitable  only 
for  light  traffic.  The  railroad  network  radiates  out  from  all  the 
major  cities,  with  the  major  concentration  in  the  industrialized 
Ruhr  and  Saar  areas.  No  part  of  West  Germany  is  inadequately 
serviced.  International  service,  particularly  with  non-Communist 
Europe,  is  excellent,  with  high-speed  diesel  service  to  most  neigh 
bors.  An  extensive  electricification  program  is  being  undertaken, 
with  the  major  emphasis  on  electrifying  the  lines  in  the  Rhine  val 
ley  and  Ruhr  areas.  As  of  1957  few  railroads  were  electrified. 

In  1945  main  lines,  terminals,  and  bridges  had  been  destroyed  by 
bombing,  and  fewer  than  half  the  prewar  stock  of  locomotives, 
coaches,  and  freight  cars  were  usable.  Reconstruction  was  rapid 
during  the  period  of  the  Allied  occupation,  and  by  1952  the  rail 
road  network  was  virtually  restored  and  operating  again  under  a 
unified  administration  throughout  the  country.  Since  1953,  West 
Germany  and  all  its  western  neighbors  have  shared  in  an  inter 
national  pool  of  rolling  stock,  which  facilitated  international 
freight  and  passenger  service. 

The  Bundesbahn  generally  runs  at  a  deficit.  West  German  ob 
servers  consider  the  network  to  be  overextended;  some  lines  do 
not  carry  enough  traffic  to  pay  the  cost  of  upkeep ;  payrolls  are 
high  because  of  the  cost  of  social  security  benefits;  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  passengers — students  and  workers — are  granted  fare 
reductions;  competition  from  truck  transport  is  cutting  freight 
revenues.  The  Ministry  of  Transport  is  attempting  to  reduce  this 
deficit  through  an  extensive  modernization  program.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  railroads  are  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Motor  Transport 

West  Germans  are  almost  as  dependent  on  wheeled  transport  as 
Americans.  About  2.5  million  automobiles,  over  600,000  trucks, 
and  almost  30,000  buses  and  trolleys  were  registered  in  mid-1957. 
In  addition,  they  rode  almost  2.5  million  motorcycles,  over  2  mil 
lion  motorbikes  (Mopeds),  and  15  million  bicycles.  The  postwar 
trend  toward  travel  by  automobile  and  motorcycle  has  been  phe 
nomenal  and  is  continuing  unchecked.  About  22  percent  of  all 
long-distance  freight  hauling  is  done  by  trucks  owned  and  operated 
by  private  concerns. 
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The  war  destroyed  over  5,000  miles  of  first-class  roads,  and  over 
4,000  road  bridges.  By  1958  almost  all  had  been  rebuilt,  and  a 
10-year  road  construction  plan  was  underway  to  repair  and  en 
large  almost  7,000  miles  of  federal  highways.  Almost  83,000  miles 
of  roads  are  improved,  of  which  some  60  percent  are  first-class 
federal  and  state  highways.  They  include  about  1,400  miles  of 
federal  superhighways,  built  during  the  1930's.  It  is  intended 
that  the  mileage  of  these  limited-access  expressways  be  doubled 
by  1967.  No  part  of  the  country  is  inaccessible  by  automobile  or 
truck.  Gasoline  is  plentiful  but  expensive.  Service  stations  are 
located  in  almost  every  hamlet  and  along  every  road. 

Inland  Water  Transport 

Inland  water  transport  accounts  for  29  percent  of  all  freight 
handling;  most  of  it  is  concentrated  along  the  443  miles  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  canals  of  the  Ruhr  area ;  the  total  of  2,670  miles  of 
navigable  inland  waterways  includes  675  miles  of  canals.  Har 
bors,  locks,  bridges,  and  canals  were  heavily  damaged  during  the 
war,  particularly  in  the  heavily  bombed  Ruhr,  but  by  1947  most 
of  the  waterways  were  again  navigable.  The  inland  fleet  consists 
of  about  7,000  vessels  totaling  about  4  million  gross  registered  tons. 
Except  for  the  federally  operated  steam  tugs,  they  are  all  pri 
vately  owned.  Traffic  is  slackening  on  the  inland  waterways,  but 
long-range  plans  are  still  progressing  for  extending  the  system  by 
canalizing  the  Moselle  River  and  connecting  the  Rhine  and  Danube 
by  canals. 

Ocean  Shipping 

As  a  result  of  World  War  II,  Germany  lost  its  preeminent  po 
sition  among  world  maritime  powers.  Almost  two-thirds  of  its 
oceangoing  fleet  of  4  million  gross  registered  tons  was  destroyed, 
as  were  most  of  its  harbor  facilities  in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
other  major  seaports.  Virtually  all  the  remaining  tonnage  was 
seized  by  the  Allies  as  reparations. 

Between  1945  and  1949,  the  harbors  were  cleared  of  wreckage 
and  their  facilities  repaired,  but  practically  no  new  ship  construc 
tion  was  permitted  by  the  Allies.  In  1951,  the  Allies  removed  the 
last  restrictions  on  the  size  of  merchant  ships  permitted  to  be 
built  in  West  German  yards.  Shipbuilding  capacity  for  oceangoing 
vessels  quickly  surpassed  its  prewar  level.  In  1959,  West  German 
yards  built  over  1,251,000  gross  registered  to,ns  of  oceangoing  ships 
and  126,000  tons  of  inland  ships.  About  61  percent  of  its  ocean 
going  ship  production  was  exported. 

By  1957,  West  Germany  had  constructed  a  new  merchant  ma 
rine  equal  in  number  of  vessels  and  total  tonnage  to  Germany's 
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prewar  fleet.  The  prewar  private  shipping  companies  have  been 
revived  and  have  resumed  their  passenger  and  cargo  services  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  But  Germany's  high  standing  among  the 
world's  merchant  fleets  has  not  been  regained.  About  one-third  of 
all  ships  putting  into  West  German  ports  are  of  German  registry* 
Hamburg  handles  45  percent  of  the  freight;  Bremen,  22  percent; 
and  Emden  and  Liibeck,  most  of  the  remainder.  The  harbor  facili 
ties  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  the  equal  of  those  of  any  ports 
in  Europe. 

The  expansion  of  Rotterdam  and  Eostock  are  threatening  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  West  German  ports,  particularly  of 
Hamburg.  As  of  1959,  Hamburg  handled  about  75  percent  of  the 
overseas  shipping  of  industrial  products  of  East  Germany  and 
western  Czechoslovakia.  When  the  port  facilities  of  Rostock  are 
complete — and  this  will  take  several  years  because  of  the  need 
to  build  a  long  canal  to  connect  the  port  with  the  existing  inland 
waterways — Hamburg  will  lose  most  of  this  traffic.  Rotterdam 
is  expected  to  take  much  of  the  industrial  export  traffic  originating 
in  the  Ruhr  and  Saar  regions. 

Civil  Aviation 

The  Allies  forbade  Germans  to  participate  in  any  civil  aviation 
activities  between  1945  and  1952.  Ground  facilities  necessary  for 
air  communications  were  rebuilt  during  this  period  under  the  di 
rection  of  the  occupation  forces,  and  non-German  airlines  provided 
domestic  and  international  service  from  1946  on. 

In  1952  the  West  Germans  were  granted  permission  to  reestab 
lish  a  domestic  civil  air  network,  which  began  operations  in  1955. 
Since  then  it  has  again  operated  a  rapidly  growing  international 
service  as  a  member  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza 
tion.  Civil  aviation  is  handled  entirely  by  Lufthansa  A.G.,  85  per 
cent  of  whose  capital  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  flies 
mainly  U.S.-built  planes,  primarily  Constellations.  Ten  major  air 
fields  are  capable  of  handling  international  flights ;  they  are  located 
in  West  Berlin,  Bremen,  Diisseldorf,  Frankfurt,  Cologne-Bonn, 
Hamburg,  Hannover,  Munich,  Stuttgart  and  Nuremberg.  As  of 
early  1960,  production  of  commercial  aircraft  had  not  yet  begun, 
but  plans  for  such  construction  are  under  consideration. 

Posts  and  Telecommunications 

In  addition  to  regular  mail  services,  the  Federal  Post  Office 
(Bundespost) ,  operated  by  the  Federal  Government,  handles  the 
telephone,  telegraph,  postal  check  and  postal  savings  bank  services, 
and  a  part  of  the  urban  passenger  transport  system.  It  no  longer 
owns  the  radio  broadcasting  network,  as  it  did  before  the  war,  but 
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it  continues  to  own  the  broadcasting  and  telecasting-  facilities — 
such  as  studios  and  transmitters — which  are  used  by  one  tele 
vision  and  eight  radio  networks  operating  as  autonomous  public 
utilities  (see  ch.  12,  Public  Information). 

The  postal  services  are  rapid  and  efficient.  The  telephone  service 
is  highly  developed.  In  1957,  there  were  about  4.5  million  tele 
phones  in  use,  about  8.2  per  100  people.  Nearly  90  percent  are 
connected  to  automatic  exchanges,  and  a  direct-dialing  system 
exists  between  almost  all  major  towns.  International  telephone 
service  is  excellent.  West  Germany  has  probably  the  most  highly 
developed  telex  (subscriber-to-subscriber  teleprinter)  service  in 
Europe.  This  system — of  special  importance  to  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises — is  fully  automatic  and  permits  rapid, 
direct  communication  both  within  West  Germany  and  with  almost 
every  West  European  country  and  the  United  States.  In  1958  there 
were  about  15  million  radio  receivers  and  almost  2  million  tele 
vision  receivers  licensed  (see  ch.  12,  Public  Information) . 

Despite  the  steady  growth  of  revenues  as  a  result  of  the  increas 
ing  use  of  all  the  postal  and  telecommunications  services  in  recent 
years,  the  Bundespost  operates  at  a  deficit,  which  must  be  covered 
out  of  the  federal  budget  (see  ch.  30,  Public  Finance) . 

EAST  GERMANY 

Before  World  War  II,-  the  industry  of  the  area  which  became 
East  Germany  produced  26  percent  of  the  value  of  German  indus 
trial  output.  The  area,  including  East  Berlin,  specialized  in  elec 
trical  engineering,  optics,  light  machinery,  chemicals,  and  con 
sumers'  goods.  The  industries  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
depended  on  the  west  for  basic  investment  goods  such  as  iron  and 
steel,  hard  coal,  and  heavy  machinery.  Most  of  the  markets  for 
these  industries  were  also  located  in  the  western  parts  of  Germany 
(see  fig.  23) . 

Partition  left  East  Germany  with  a  serious  imbalance  in  its  in 
dustrial  base.  Its  well-developed  light-machine  industry  lacked 
heavy-machine-building  capacity.  Steel-consuming  industries  had 
to  import  steel.  East  Germany  lacked  most  of  the  basic  raw  ma 
terials  required  to  develop  an  industrial  economy.  It  had  very 
little  iron  ore  or  hard  coal,  little  waterpower,  and  no  oil. 

Economic  recovery  was  rendered  almost  impossible  during  the 
early  postwar  period  by  the  reparation  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Between  1945  and  1948,  the  Soviet  occupation  forces  lived  oif  ,the 
land  and  seized  whatever  they  needed  or  wanted.  Entire  factories 
were  dismantled  and  shipped  eastward ;  many  never  reached  the 
Soviet  Union  and  were  left  to  rust  on  railroad  sidings  in  East 
Germany  and  Poland.  It  has  been  estimated  that  losses  from  such 
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practices  were  as  great  as  those  resulting  from  the  war  itself. 
East  Germany  lost  about  45  percent  of  its  industrial  plant  as  a 
result  of  reparations  policies.  In  contrast,  West  Germany  lost 
only  8  percent.  By  1958,  the  production  capacity  of  the  East  Ger 
man  machine  industry  was  reduced  to  only  30  percent  of  the  pre 
war  level ;  the  output  of  its  relatively  small  iron  and  steel  industry 
was  only  one-fifth  of  that  of  1937. 

About  200  of  the  most  modern  plants  in  key  sectors  of  the 
economy  were  sequestered  by  the  Soviet  occupation  forces  and 
their  production  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  reparations.  These 
enterprises  were  organized  into  34  Soviet  corporations  (Sowjet- 
ische  Aktiengesellschaften — SAG),  each  grouping  a  number  of 
enterprises  in  a  single  branch  of  industry.  In  1947  they  supplied 
30  percent  of  the  gross  industrial  production  of  the  area  and  em 
ployed  15  percent  of  the  total  labor  force.  They  were  given  priority 
in  obtaining  scarce  raw  materials  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  of 
the  East  German  industry. 

Much  of  the  production  of  the  SAG  was  sent  directly  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  exported  as  Soviet  production.  Part  of  it  was  sold 
at  a  high  profit  to  other  East  German  plants.  The  SAG  were  sub 
ordinated  to  the  needs  of  Soviet  industry  and  almost  entirely 
divorced  from  the  East  German  economy. 

In  part  apparently  to  assuage  the  indignation  of  the  East  Ger 
mans,  the  Soviet  Union  began  in  1947  to  dispose  of  its  interests  in 
the  SAG.  By  the  end  of  1953,  all  but  the  uranium-producing  Wis- 
mut  A.G.  were  sold  to  the  East  German  Government,  reportedly 
at  a  cost  of  DM3.5  billion  (East)  (about  $200  million  at  the  cur 
rent  rate  of  exchange) . 

Between  1948  and  1953,  the  Soviet  Union  gradually  abandoned 
its  pillaging  of  the  East  German  economy,  although  it  continued 
to  take  reparations  out  of  production.  In  1953,  it  ended  its  repara 
tions  policy  and  began  to  encourage  the  rapid  sdevelopment  of  in 
dustry,  but  at  least  until  1956  it  forced  East  Germany  to  sell  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  at  below  world  prices  and  to  buy  from  the  Soviet  Union 
at  above  world  prices.  At  the  same  time,  it  began  to  give  large 
amounts  of  credit  and  technical  assistance  to  the  country  to  finance 
the  industrialization  program  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic 
Relations) . 

Pressed  by  its  Soviet  masters,  the  East  German  Government  de 
cided  to  develop  an  industrial  economy  which  would  make  the  area 
economically  independent  of  West  Germany  and  add  to  the  indus 
trial  power  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  To  do  this,  it  has  invested  heavily 
in  developing  the  only  major  raw  material,  lignite,  as  an  alterna 
tive  to  hard  coal  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Mainly  through  depressing  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people, 
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the  Government  has  succeeded  in  making  the  country  the  most 
highly  industrialized  state  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  second  only  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  value  of  its  industrial  output.  By  1954  its  pig- 
iron  and  raw  steel  output  were  557  and  95  percent  higher  respec 
tively  than  the  1936  levels.  It  produced  over  twice  the  electric 
power  and  almost  twice  as  much  lignite  as  in  1936  (see  table  3) . 
The  development  of  consumers'  goods  industries  was  largely  ig 
nored  until  1957 ;  the  Government  affirms  that  it  will  surpass  West 
Germany  in  the  production  of  consumers'  goods  by  1961,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  that  it  will  even  approach  this  goal. 

Table  S.    Index  of  East  German  Industrial  Production,  1946, 1950, 1954, 1958 

[1936  =  100] 


1946 

1950 

1954 

1958 

Total  industrial  production  

42 

111 

195 

1  266 

Power  production  

83 

157 

209 

300 

Mining  

67 

146 

198 

238 

Metallurgy  

19 

62 

143 

183 

Ohf^nicals  ,      ,    ,  ,  .  „  . 

64 

178 

301 

421 

Building  materials  

31 

87 

138 

201 

Machine  building  

26 

109 

212 

307 

Electrotechnical  

39 

156 

350 

568 

Precision  mechanics  and  optics  

41 

179 

308 

459 

Wood  products  

79 

174 

263 

354 

Textiles1  

42 

98 

162 

206 

Clothing  and  food  processing  .  .  . 

48 

98 

173 

248 

Leather,  shoe,  and  fur  

48 

96 

176 

207 

Cellulose  and  paper  

26 

88 

113 

143 

Printing  

27 

84 

90 

110 

1  Including-  synthetics. 

Source :  Adapted  from  German  Democratic  Republic,  Staattichen  Zentralverwaltuns  fur  Statis- 
tik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statisti&ches  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Demo- 
kratischen  Republik,  1958  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic),  p.  263. 

Most  East  Germans  probably  are  aware  of  the  contrast  between 
the  standards  of  living  in  the  two  parts  of  Germany.  This  differ 
ence  caused  much  dissatisfaction  and  has  led  some  to  flee  to  the 
West.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  East  Germans  appear  to 
have  accepted  the  Government's  claims  concerning  the  gradual 
improvement  in  their  standard  of  living  and  are  showing  pride 
in  the  industrial  development  of  their  country  (see  ch.  17,  Public 
Welfare ;  ch.  18,  Attitudes  and  Reactions  of  the  People) . 

At  the  end  of  present  7-year  economic  plan  (1959-65),  indus 
trial  production  is  expected  to  be  88  percent  above  the  1958  level. 
This  end  is  to  be  accomplished  through  an  annual  investment  of 
DM25  billion  (East)  (in  1958,  investment  was  DM12.3  billion) 
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(East)  for  expansion  and  modernization  to  increase  labor  pro 
ductivity.  The  emphasis  on  increasing  productivity  is  necessary 
to  overcome  the  serious  labor  shortage  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force) . 
Investments  for  the  expansion  of  capacity  are  to  be  guided  by 
the  plans  devised  by  the  Soviet-controlled  Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Aid  (known  as  CEMA  or  COMECON)  to  integrate  the 
economies  of  the  Eastern  European  countries.  Integration  calls 
for  the  specialization  of  each  country  in  the  production  of  the 
goods  it  can  produce  at  the  lowest  comparative  cost.  East  Germany 
is  to  become  the  most  important  supplier  of  machinery  and  chem 
icals  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  Communist  leaders  are  stressing  the 
expansion  of  these  industries  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic 
Relations) . 

Ownership  and  Organization 

The  Soviet  occupation  authorities,  and  later  the  East  German 
Government,  have  followed  a  policy  of  nationalizing  industry 
and  administering  it  through  centralized  planning  and  controls. 

Expropriation  and  Nationalization 

The  Soviet  occupation  authorities  eliminiated  private  property 
in  large-scale  and  middle-sized  industries  and  replaced  private 
firms  by  nationalized  enterprises  (Volkseigene  Betriebe — VEB). 
Only  in  the  case  of  natural  resources  and  mining  enterprises  did 
they  proceed  on  the  basis  of  general  socialization  laws,  which 
were  passed  in  the  five  original  Lander  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
zone  in  May  and  June  1947.  Most  of  the  expropriations  were 
carried  out  by  sequestration  through  the  Red  Army  and  then- 
confirmed  laws  and  ordinances  expropriating  Nazis  and  war 
criminals.  The  legislation  took  the  form  of  Soviet  military  govern 
ment  (SMA)  orders  No.  124  and  No.  126  of  October  30  and  31, 
1945,  and  subsequent  laws  and  ordinances  in  the  Lander,  including 
a  so-called  plebiscite  in  Saxony.  SMA  order  No.  64  of  April  17, 
1948,  confirmed  all  the  previous  expropriation  actions  and  pro 
hibited  any  legal  action  against  them. 

The  Soviets  and  the  Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party 
(Sozialistische  Einheitspartei  Deutschlands — SED  picked  out  the 
enterprises  which  seemed  important  to  them  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  proving  that  they  had  supplied  goods  to  the  German  Army 
in  the  past  or  that  they  had  had  some  Nazi  party  members  in  the 
management. 

SMA  order  No.  64  terminated  the  first  phase  of  the  expropria 
tions.  Subsequently  only  a  few  properties  were  taken  away  on  the 
basis  of  the  Nazi-and-war-criminal  formula.  With  the  formal 
establishment  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  nationaliza 
tion  was  subjected  to  legal  controls  written  into  the  Constitution  as 
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a  part  of  the  Communists'  attempt  to  give  the  appearance  of 
respect  for  legality  in  their  drive  to  gain  control  over  the  economy. 
Constitutional  restraints  on  confiscation  have  had  no  practical 
effect,  however,  and  not  a  single  case  is  known  in  which  the  expro 
priation  and  nationalization  of  private  property  was  compensated 
for. 

From  the  spring  of  1948  until  the  proclamation  of  the  so-called 
"new  course"  on  June  11,  1953,  different  methods  were  used. 
Many  enterprises  were  expropriated  as  a  penalty  for  "economic 
crimes"  committed  under  the  Economic  Penal  Code  of  1948 ;  the 
code  was  so  comprehensive  and  strict  that  it  was  never  difficult 
for  the  Government  to  discover  punishable  acts.  Private  enter 
prises  were  subject  to  confiscatory  taxation  and  to  high  fines  for 
breaches  of  tax  and  price-control  rules.  In  a  number  of  cases,  such 
taxes  and  fines  drove  owners  into  bankruptcy  or  caused  them  to 
flee  to  the  West,  with  the  forfeiture  of  their  property  rights.  The 
high  tax  burden  and  administrative  discrimination  against  the 
private  firms  reduced  their  capacity  to  undertake  new  investments, 
or  even  replacements.  All  of  the  state's  investment  funds  went 
into  nationalized  enterprises. 

In  July  1952  the  Government  began  an  intensified  expropriation 
campaign  against  private  firms  (see  table  4) .  Established  methods 
of  expropriation  were  then  applied  with  greater  force,  and  the 
end  of  all  private  industry  seemed  to  be  imminent.  But,  following 
the  "new  course"  taken  by  the  Soviet  leaders  after  the  death  of 
Stalin,  East  German  leaders  conceded  that  "mistakes"  had  been 
made  in  the  treatment  of  private  firms,  and  the  Government 
ordered  the  cancellation  of  back  taxes  and  fees  and  the  granting 
of  short-term  credits  to  small  and  medium-sized  firms.  The  ability 
of  such  firms  to  increase  the  production  of  sorely  needed  con 
sumers'  goods  was  the  real  reason  for  the  Government's  greater 
leniency. 

The  thilrd  phase  of  nationalization,  which  was  still  going  on  in 
1959,  began  in  1955,  with  renewed  pressure  on  private  enterprises. 
A  new  method,  a  type  of  semistate  ownership,  was  put  into 
operation.  Private  control  of  the  sectors  not  yet  socialized  was 
gradually  undermined  by  the  participation  of  public  capital  in  the 
enterprises.  In  February  1956  the  German  Investment  Bank 
(Deutsche  Investitionsbank)  was  authorized  to  provide  capital  for 
investment  in  private  industry.  In  November  1957  socialized 
enterprises  were  granted  the  power  to  supply  such  capital  on  the 
assumption  that  the  individual  socialized  enterprises  could  exert 
more  political  influence  on  the  private  undertakings  and  that 
they  would  be  more  able  to  control  the  private  enterprises'  sources 
of  supply. 
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At  the  end  of  1951,  13.6  percent  of  the  gross  industrial  produc 
tion  originated  in  private  industry.  In  1958  it  was  estimated  to 
have  declined  to  10  percent,  and  in  1959  it  was  expected  to  de 
cline  further  to  5  percent.  More  than  half  of  the  total  number 
of  private  enterprises  have  already,  or  will  soon,  become  semistate 
enterprises  (see  table  5). 

Government  Controls 

The  Government  has  frequently  reorganized  the  administration 
of  the  nationalized  industries  in  an  effort  to  balance  a  maximum  of 
centralized  control  and  coordination  in  order  to  fulfill  the  economic 
plans  and  provide  the  flexibility  of  decision  at  the  enterprise  level 
needed  for  a  high  rate  of  efficiency.  Centralization  of  control  began 
in  1947  with  the  creation  of  a  German  Economic  Commission 
(Deutsche  Wirtschaftskommission — DWK),  which  assumed  con 
trol  of  all  nationalized  industries  other  than  the  SAG's.  In  1948, 
the  most  important  nationalized  enterprises  were  grouped  into 
associations  (Vereinigungen  volkseigener  Betriebe — VVB)  of 

Table  4*    Percent  of  Industrial  Enterprises,  Employees,  and  Gross  Production 
in  East  Germany,  by  Sector,  in  1950,  1956,  1957,  and  1958 


Enterprises 

Employees 

Gross  production 

Socialist 

1950  

25  6 

75  7 

76  5 

1956  

32  3 

83  6 

88  6 

1957     

33  4 

83  8 

88  6 

1958  

33  4 

83  7 

88  8 

Semistate 

1950  

1956  

8 

5 

3 

1957  

2  5 

1  7 

1    9 

1958  

9  0 

4  6 

Q    0 

Private 

1950  

74  4 

24  3 

OO     K 

1956  

66  9 

15  9 

U1 

1957  

64  1 

14  5 

in  9 

1958  

57  5 

11  7 

&  n 

Source :  Adapted  from  German  Democratic  Republic,  Staatlichen  Zentralverwaltuns  f iir  Statis- 
tik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statistiachea  Jahrbuch,  der  Deutachen  Demo- 
kratitchen  RepMik,  1958  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic),  p.  261. 
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enterprises  in  a  single  sector  of  the  economy  and  within  a  limited 
geographic  area. 

With  the  creation  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  the 
DWK  was  transformed  into  economic  ministries,  which  retained 
control  over  the  nationalized  enterprises.  Because  the  WB 
proved  cumbersome  and  inefficient,  the  regime  veered  in  the 
direction  of  decentralization  of  control  of  industry.  The  WB 
were  reorganized,  and  their  competence  was  reduced ;  part  of  their 
executive  power  was  transferred  to  the  managements  of  the  larger 
individual  enterprises. 

The  most  recent  reorganization  occurred  in  February  1958,  when 
the  nine  economic  ministries  were  abolished  and  all  policymaking, 
planning,  and  coordination  functions  given  to  the  State  Planning 
Commission  (Staatliche  Plankommission)  within  the  Council  of 
Ministers  (see  ch.  20,  Structure  of  Government) .  The  WB  were 
reconstituted  as  the  agents  of  the  State  Planning  Commission  to 


Table  5.    Percent  of  Total  East  German  Industrial  Production,  by  Industry 

and  Sector,  1958 


Industry 

Socialist 
sector 

Semistate 
sector 

Private 

sector 

Percent  of 
production 

Total            

88.8 

3,2 

8.0 

100.0 

Power  production 

100  0 

1  6 

Mining  

99.6 

.1 

.3 

4.6 

Metallurgy  

99.7 

.1 

.2 

6.5 

Chemicals  

93.2 

1.3 

5.5 

14.5 

Building  materials  

84.7 

3.6 

11.6 

1.9 

Heavy  machinery  

92.7 

3.6 

3.7 

5.5 

General  machinery                   .  . 

89  9 

3.3 

6.8 

4.8 

Motor  vehicles  

96.3 

1.7 

2.0 

6.6 

Shipbuilding 

98  9 

1.0 

1.7 

Foundries  and  smithies                    .  .  . 

92.4 

2.2 

5.3 

1.2 

Metal  products  

77.7 

6.9 

15.4 

2.3 

Electro  technical 

93.3 

2.3 

4.4 

6.9 

Precision  mechanics  and  optics  . 

91.7 

3.2 

5,1 

2.0 

Wood  products              

69.6 

6.2 

24.2 

3.6 

Textile  

79.2 

8.0 

12.8 

10.8 

Clothing  and  food  stuffs       

64.1 

8.1 

27.8 

3.4 

Leather  shoe  and  fur    

64.1 

7.8 

19.9 

2,4 

Cellulose  and  paper          

81.4 

2.9 

15.7 

1.8 

Printing                          

85.5 

1.6 

12.9 

1.0 

Glass  and  ceramics  .  .        

86.1 

4.2 

9.7 

1.3 

Food  processing              

89.1 

2.8 

8.1 

15.6 

Source :  Adapted  from  German  Democratic  Republic,  Staatlichen  Zentralverwaltung  fur  Statis- 
tik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statistischea  Jahrbuch  der  Deutachen  Demo- 
kratischen  RepuUik,  1958  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic),  pp.  272, 
273. 
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control  the  daily  operations  of  the  individual  nationalized  enter 
prises  under  their  jurisdiction.  They  supervise  the  fulfillment  of 
each  plant's  production  goals;  coordinate  the  allocation  of  ^  labor, 
raw  materials,  and  investment  among  the  plants  under  their  con 
trol  ;  and  assist  the  plants  in  disposing  of  their  products.  In  June 
1958,  about  1,740  nationalized  industries  were  grouped  into  76 
VVB :  machine  industry,  34 ;  light  industry,  13 ;  chemical  industry, 
7 ;  mining  and  metallurgy,  6 ;  food-processing  industry,  6 ;  coal  and 
energy,  5;  construction  industry,  5. 

The  management  of  each  factory  is  responsible  for  the  fulfill 
ment  of  the  production  plan  and  for  covering  costs  out  of  plant 
production.  Each  factory  is  empowered  to  make  contracts.  Plant 
managers  are  under  pressure  to  find  new  means  of  increasing  pro 
ductivity  and  cutting  costs,  but  inadequate  incentives  and  the  red- 
tape  involved  in  making  changes  discourage  such  initiative.  Com 
monly  the  management  overestimates  material  and  labor  require 
ments  as  a  hedge  against  possible  shortages.  Stockpiling  and 
f eatherbedding  is  practiced  despite  strenuous  efforts  by  the  Gov 
ernment  to  prevent  such  practices. 

A  long-term  economic  plan  developed  by  the  State  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  establishes  overall  goals 
for  the  industrial  economy.  The  current  7-year  plan  was  pro 
mulgated  in  1959.  It  is  elaborated  by  the  Commission  into  annual- 
plan  goals  for  each  sector  of  the  economy,  which  are  distributed  to 
the  various  VYB.  Each  WB  establishes  specific  targets  for  each 
of  the  enterprises  under  its  jurisdiction,  in  value  of  production  at 
state-determined  prices  or  in  tons  of  specified  items.  Each  plant 
then  submits  to  the  WB  its  estimate  of  requirements  of  labor, 
raw  materials,  and  investments  to  fulfill  the  annual  plan.  The 
coordinated  requirements  for  each  industry  and  each  geographic 
area  are  passed  by  the  VVB  to  the  State  Planning  Commission  for 
approval  On  the  basis  of  the  information  it  has  gathered  in  this 
way,  the  Commission  then  promulgates  final  annual  production 
goals,  and  allocates  labor,  raw  materials,  transportation  facilities, 
and  investments  needed  for  their  fulfillment  (see  ch.  27,  Character 
and  Structure  of  the  Economy) . 

About  40  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  production  of  national 
ized  industries  is  contributed  by  enterprises  which  manufacture 
goods  for  strictly  local  distribution,  such  as  bricks  and  other  con 
struction  materials,  processed  foods,  and  other  consumers'  goods. 
These  local  industries  (drtliche  Industrie)  are  not  supervised  by 
VVB  but  are  attached  to  industrial  commissions  within  the  local 
administrations.  They  enjoy  somewhat  more  discretionary  power 
than  do  the  plants  under  the  VVB,  but  they  operate  under  the 
overall  supervision  of  the  State  Planning  Commission.  The  1958 
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reorganization  increased  the  number  of  local  industries  from 
2,902  to  3,467. 

Privately  owned  industries  are  so  extensively  controlled  by  the 
Government  that  no  scope  remains  for  the  owners'  individual 
initiative.  They  are  under  the  administration  of  the  Board  of  In 
dustry  and  Trade  (Industrie-  und  Handelskammer — IHK) ,  a  state- 
controlled  organ,  which'  has  representatives  in  each  district 
(Bezirk)  ,  who  assign  production  quotas  to  be  completed  by  a  pre 
determined  date  and  allocate  raw  materials  and  labor.  The  labor 
and  raw-material  allocations  can  be  used,  however,  only  if  the 
enterprise  has  a  contract  with  a  nationalized  enterprise.  Failure 
to  produce  quotas  leads  to  punishment  of  the  manager  and  often 
confiscation  of  the  factory.  The  Government  has  sometimes  used 
its  power  to  prevent  a  plant  from  getting  needed  labor  and  supplies 
as  a  means  of  forcing  its  underf ulfillment  of  the  plan  so  that  it 
can  be  expropriated. 

Handicrafts 

In  1956,  according  to  official  sources,  there  were  215,000  handi 
craft  enterprises  of  which  virtually  all  were  privately  owned.  They 
employed  816,000  persons  and  produced  goods  worth  almost  DM8 
billion  (East) .  Handicraft  production  included  construction,  iron- 
and  metal- working,  woodworking,  textile  and  clothing  production, 
and  food  processing. 

The  handicraft  industries  are  controlled  through  purchasing  and 
marketing  cooperatives,  which  are  under  state  supervision.  Since 
these  cooperatives  control  the  contracts  given  by  industrial  enter 
prises  to  handicraft  industries  and  since  materials  obtained  out 
side  the  cooperatives  are  considerably  more  expensive,  most  of  the 
handicraft  enterprises  are  members.  To  prevent  the  enterprises 
from  becoming  too  large,  a  progressive  tax,  depending  on  the 
number  of  employees,  is  levied  on  them. 

Since  1952  the  Government  has  tried  to  organize  the  handicraft 
enterprises  into  producers'  cooperatives  in  order  to  promote  more 
efficient  organization  and  increase  its  control.  As  of  the  end  of  1957 
there  were  only  300  cooperatives  with  8,200  members.  There  are 
two  types  of  handicraft  cooperatives.  In  the  first — the  less  col 
lectivized  one — members  continue  to  work  in  their  own  shops  but 
receive  orders  and  get  paid  by  the  cooperative,  In  the  second  they 
are  told  in  which  of  the  cooperative  shops  they  are  to  work  and 
what  tasks  they  are  to  perform.  In  both  types  the  cooperative 
makes  contracts,  receives  materials,  and  markets  the  products.  A 
member  may  leave  a  cooperative  and  receive  payment  for  the  ma 
chinery  and  tools  he  has  brought  in.  Repayment  is  to  be  made  in 
installments  over  a  3-year  period  in  the  first  type  and  a  10-year 
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period  in  the  second  type.  The  cooperatives  have  few  members, 
probably  because  they  eliminate  the  traditional  independence  of 
these  occupations. 

Industrial  Resources 

Lignite,  the  only  industrial  raw  material  present  in  any  signifi 
cant  quantity  is  the  source  of  the  entire  industrialization  program. 
Through  industrial  research  a  new  industry  has  been  created  near 
Cottbus  to  convert  low-grade  lignite  into  coke  for  use  in  the  produc 
tion  of  power  and  iron.  The  chemical,  synthetic  petroleum,  and 
synthetic  rubber  industries  are  also  based  largely  on  lignite.  The 
chemical  industry  depends  on  domestic  production  of  salt,  potash, 
and  gypsum,  but  the  country  still  relies  heavily  on  imports  for 
almost  all  its  other  industrial  resources,  particularly  iron,  non- 
ferrous  metal  ores,  and  petroleum. 

Fuels  and  Power 

CoaL  Proven  reserves  of  lignite  amount  to  about  25  billion  tons 
or  enough  for  more  than  100  years  at  the  present  rate  of  exploita 
tion.  In  1958,  215  million  tons  were  mined,  mainly  around  Halle, 
Bitterfield,  and  Leipzig  and  in  the  Lausitz  area  of  Silesia.  This 
represented  an  increase  of  more  than  200  percent  from  the  prewar 
level  of  production  and  a  36-percent  increase  from  1950. 

During  the  first  postwar  decade,  the  demand  for  coal  far  out 
stripped  production  capacity.  This  problem  was  particularly  seri 
ous  for  the  industrialization  program  because  of  the  low  quality  of 
lignite.  In  late  1955,  the  Government  began  to  build  a  mammoth 
combine  known  as  the  Schwarze  Pumpe  (Black  Pump)  near 
Heyerswerda,  south  of  Cottbus,  to  convert  lignite  to  coke  and  gas. 
This  plant,  to  be  finished  by  1964,  had  cost,  by  the  end  of  1959, 
more  than  DM100  million  (East).  It  has  been  producing  since 
1957,  and  its  successful  operation  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  and  machinery  industries.  A 
second  coking  plant  has  been  built  near  Lauchhammer.  Together, 
they  produced  nearly  6.6  million  tons  of  coke  and  almost  1  million 
tons  of  special  high-temperature  coke  from  lignite. 

Nevertheless,  East  Germany  had  to  import  in  1958  almost  10 
million  tons  of  hard  coal  and  coke  and  over  5  million  tons  of  lignite 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  industry,  transportation,  power,  and  home 
heating.  Coal  production  has  not  increased  as  fast  as  requirements. 
The  shortage  of  manpower  is  the  most  serious  deterrent;  inade 
quate  maintenance  facilities  have  led  to  numerous  breakdowns; 
easily  worked  deposits  are  beginning  to  run  out  and  the  new  mines 
are  more  difficult  to  exploit;  transportation  and  storage  facilities 
are  not  sufficient  to  permit  rapid  increase  in  production.  Attempts 
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to  solve  these  problems  are  a  major  element  in  the  current  7-year 
economic  plan. 

Gas.  East  Germany  is  very  short  of  gas,  which  is  used  primarily 
in  the  mining,  metallurgical,  and  chemical  industries.  Production 
has  increased  rapidly  as  a  byproduct  of  the  lignite  cokeries ;  in  1950 
it  amounted  to  1,500  million  cubic  meters,  and  in  1958  to  a  little 
over  3,000  million  cubic  meters.  As  with  coal,  however,  require 
ments  for  gas  have  outstripped  the  increasing  production.  In 
1957,  imports  reached  a  peak  of  over  127  million  cubic  meters ;  they 
declined  in  1958  to  99  million  as  domestic  production  increased. 
Electricity.  In  1958,  35  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  were 
produced,  over  98  percent  in  thermal  power  stations.  Raw  lignite 
supplied  69  percent  of  the  power,  and  gas  powered  almost  5  percent 
of  the  stations;  hydroelectric  power  resources  have  not  been  de 
veloped  to  any  extent.  Forty-five  percent  of  electric  power  was 
produced  by  nationalized  power  stations;  over  54  percent  was  pro 
duced  by  powerplants  attached  to  industrial  enterprises.  Industry 
uses  almost  75  percent  of  this  electricity.  Only  about  7  percent  is 
used  in  private  households. 

The  production  of  electricity  was  hard  hit  by  the  Soviet  repara 
tions  policies.  The  area  lost  one-third  of  its  production  capacity, 
and  fuel  shortages  further  reduced  production  in  1946  to  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  wartime  peak  output.  Large-scale 
investments  have  been  made  to  increase  production  capacity,  but 
not  until  1954  was  the  wartime  production  equaled.  Since  that 
time,  production  has  increased  by  almost  40  percent.  Until  1954, 
the  area  was  a  net  importer  of  electricity ;  by  1958,  it  was  export 
ing  almost  300  million  kilowatt-hours  a  year  to  Poland  and  Czecho 
slovakia.  Shortages  of  electricity  in  some  areas  are  still  common, 
however,  and  heavy  investments  still  are  being  made  to  improve 
the  supply.  East  Germany  is  being  tied  increasingly  to  the  interna 
tional  electric  power  grid  uniting  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East 
European  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Petroleum.  Before  the  war,  55  percent  of  Germany's  petroleum- 
processing  plant  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  as  was 
virtually  all  its  synthetic  gasoline  production  capacity.  Since  the 
war,  the  refineries  have  depended  entirely  on  imported  crude  oil, 
supplied  mainly  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1958,  imports  amounted 
to  slightly  over  1  million  tons.  It  is  expected  that  by  1965  the 
Soviet  Union  will  supply  4.8  million  tons  per  year,  shipped  by  a 
pipeline  being  constructed  to  connect  Soviet  oilfields  with  the 
Eastern  European  satellites. 

The  major  refineries  are  located  in  Ltitzkendorf  and  Herrenleite. 
Until  1953,  they  were  not  able  to  process  enough  crude  oil  to  meet 
domestic  requirements,  and  petroleum  products  had  to  be  imported. 
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Since  then,  however,  domestic  refineries  have  been  able  to  produce 
all  the  industry's  needs.  East  Germany  ranks  third  among  Soviet 
bloc  petroleum  producers.  The  production  of  synthetic  petroleum 
products  from  lignite  was  well  advanced  before  the  war;  it  has 
continued  to  develop  since  1945  and  is  an  important  supplier  of  the 
chemical  industry. 

Atomic  Energy.  The  Soviet  Union  is  helping  to  construct  an 
atomic  energy  powerplant  north  of  Berlin  as  the  beginning  of  a 
long-range  power  development  program.  It  is  planned  that  by 
1985  atomic  energy  will  supply  half  of  East  Germany's  power 
needs. 

Mining 

Mining  accounts  for  a  little  over  5  percent  of  the  value  of  indus 
trial  production  (see  table  5).  By  far  the  most  important  mined 
product  is  coal.  Other  mineral  products  of  significance  to-  industry 
are  iron,  copper,  potash,  salt,  and  gypsum.  Uranium  ore  has  been 
exploited  since  World  War  II  but  is  mined  by  the  Wismut  A.G. 
entirely  under  Soviet  control;  the  ore  is  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  does  not  enter  the  German  economy.  Production  figures 
and  reserves  are  secret. 

Iron  ore  deposits  around  Halle  and  in  the  Harz  and  Erz  moun 
tains  are  being  exploited  at  the  rate  of  about  1.5  million  tons  a 
year,  but  the  ore  is  of  low  quality,  and  most  requirements,  par 
ticularly  of  high-quality  ore,  have  to  be  imported.  Almost  1.5 
million  tons  of  copper  ore  a  year  are  mined  near  Magdeburg. 
Domestic  production  covers  only  about  one-third  of  the  needs.  The 
extent  of  the  reserve  is  not  known.  Over  1.6  million  tons  of  potash 
a  year  are  produced,  of  which  almost  1  million  tons  are  exported. 

Large  deposits  of  uranium  ore  axe  located  in  the  Erz  Gebirge 
along  the  Czechoslovak  border.  It  is  estimated  that  about  100,000 
workers  are  employed  in  these  mines.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  mines  are  operating  at  a  deficit,  and  that  production  is  declin 
ing  (see  ch.  14,  Forced  Labor) . 

Major  Industries 

Geographically,  the  industrial  plant  is  more  diversified  than  in 
West  Germany.  Much  of  the  precision  machine,  optical,  and  elec 
trical  industry  in  concentrated  in  East  Berlin,  The  bulk  of  the 
steel  industry  is  located  in  Calbe,  near  Magdeburg,  and  at  Stalin- 
stadt,  south  of  Frankfurt-on-Oder.  Other  important  industrial 
centers  are  Jena,  Halle,  Bitterfeld,  Lauchhammer,  Karl-Marx- 
Stadt  (formerly  Chemnitz) ,  Dresden,  and  Cottbus- 
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Iron  and  Steel 

The  postwar  iron  and  steel  industry  has  been  built  almost  from 
scratch.  Before  the  war,  East  Germany  had  only  6.4  percent  of 
Germany's  total  crude  steel  and  a  little  over  1  percent  of  its  pig 
iron  production  capacity.  Most  of  this  was  destroyed  by  Soviet 
reparations  practices. 

The  main  emphasis  of  the  first  5-year  economic  plan  (1951-55) 
was  on  the  creation  of  an  iron  and  steel  industry  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  new  industrial  economy.  By  1955,  the  industry  was 
producing  1.5  million  tons  of  pig  iron  and  2.5  million  tons  of  raw 
steel,  an  increase  of  450  percent  and  350  percent  respectively  over 
the  1950  levels. 

The  new  Calbe  steel  complex  is  located  on  the  Saale  Eiver,  in 
a  previously  agricultural  area  whose  most  important  industrial 
asset  is  access  to  good  railroad  connections.  It  handles  iron  ore 
primarily  from  the  Halle  area  and  receives  coke  from  the  hard 
coal  region  of  Zwickau  and  from  the  Lauchhammer  lignite  cokery. 
The  steel  center  at  Stalinstadt  is  at  the  juncture  of  the  Oder-Spree 
Canal  and  the  Oder  Kiver.  Its  iron  ore  is  shipped  from  Sweden 
and  the  Soviet  Union;  its  coke  comes  from  the  Schwarze  Pumpe 
complex  and  from  Poland.  A  number  of  small,  older  mills  are 
located  at  Grodlitz  and  Unterwellenborn ;  a  mill  for  special  steels 
is  located  at  Doehlen  and  rolling  mills  at  Riesa,  Brandenburg, 
Henningsdorf ,  Ilsenburg,  and  Kirchmoser. 

Despite  the  phenomenal  development  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  East  Germany  must  continue  to  import  about  30  per 
cent  of  its  steel  requirements.  Under  the  GEM  A  plan  to  integrate 
the  economies  of  the  East  European  satellites,  East  German  raw 
steel  production  will  not  increase  much  more,  but  it  will  specialize 
in  rolled  steel  and  steel  products. 

In  1958,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  employed  4.2  percent  of 
the  industrial  labor  force  and  accounted  for  7  percent  of  the  gross 
industrial  product. 

Machine  Industry 

East  Germany  was  heir  to  a  large  portion  of  prewar  Germany's 
machine  industry,  particularly  its  plants  producing  machine  tools, 
textile  and  leather  machinery,  office  machines,  bicycles  and  motor 
cycles,  and  optical  equipment.  Very  little  heavy  industrial  capacity 
was  located  in  the  area,  however.  The  war  and  Soviet  dismantling 
destroyed  as  much  as  74  percent  of  the  prewar  capacity,  and  the 
flight  of  thousands  of  skilled  workers  left  the  industry  crippled. 

As  the  mainstay  of  the  Government's  industrialization  program, 
the  heavy  machine  industry— mining  and  steel  mill  equipment, 
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heavy  machine  tools,  power  production,  and  transportation 
equipment — received  the  bulk  of  investments  under  the  first  5-year 
economic  plan  (see  ch.  27,  Character  and  Structure  of  the  Econ 
omy)  .  By  1952,  the  value  of  heavy  machinery  production  amounted 
to  DM1,562  million  (East)  compared  to  DM537  million  (East) 
in  1948.  The  rate  of  investments  was  reduced  somewhat  after 
1953,  as  production  emphasis  was  shifted  toward  the  satisfaction 
of  consumer  demands,  but  capacity  continued  to  increase  rapidly ; 
by  1958  the  value  of  production  was  reported  to  have  reached 
DM3,147  million  (East),  The  industry  is  capable  of  supplying 
almost  all  the  needs  of  domestic  industry  and  exports  large  amounts 
of  machinery  to  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  general  machinery  industry,  producing  equipment  for  the 
consumers'  goods  industries,  woodworking,  paper  manufacturing, 
printing,  construction,  agriculture,  office  equipment,  the  chemical 
industry,  and  machine  tools,  did  not  share  in  the  high  rate  of 
industrial  investment  during  the  early  postwar  period.  Some  of 
the  factories  were  even  stripped  of  equipment  to  supply  the 
heavy  industrial  plants.  Not  until  1953  was  a  redress  made  in  the 
planned  investments  to  help  develop  this  sector  of  the  economy, 
which  had  primary  responsibility  for  supplying  consumer  needs. 
The  general  machinery  sector  was  in  early  1960  still  not  producing 
at  the  rate  it  might  have  reached  under  more  favorable  treatment. 

The  machinery  industry  was  producing  in  1958  at  slightly  over 
300  percent  more  than  its  1936  level.  It  accounted  for  10.8  percent 
of  the  total  industrial  production  value  and  for  27.4  percent  of 
industrial  exports. 

Fine  Machinery  and  Optics 

The  fine  machinery  and  optics  industries,  highly  developed  be 
fore  the  war,  lost  over  half  of  their  production  capacity  as  a  result 
of  war  damage  and  dismantling.  Centered  in  East  Berlin,  Jena, 
Dresden,  and  other  major  cities,  the  industry  produced  many 
world-famous  cameras,  watches,  precision  instruments,  and  surgi 
cal  items.  It  was  quickly  rebuilt  after  the  war  because  of  the  need 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  for  German  production.  In  1958  it  was  producing 
at  460  percent  of  the  1936  level  and  was  supplying  about  2  percent 
of  the  industrial  production  value  and  6.3  percent  of  the  industrial 
exports. 

Chemical  Industry 

In  conjunction  with  lignite,  the  rich  deposits  of  salt,  potash, 
and  gypsum  provide  a  solid  base  for  the  heavy  chemical  industry. 
Salt  and  potash  were  mined  near  Stassfurt  in  Anhalt  and  Miihl- 
hausen  in  Thuringia.  They  furnish  materials  for  important 
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sodaworks  near  Bernburg,  Anhalt,  formerly  part  of  the  great 
Solvay  concern,  as  well  as  for  other  enterprises.  The  gypsum  of 
Wolf  en,  near  Bitterf  eld,  together  with  the  pyrites  of  Elbingerode 
and  Mansf eld,  serve  as  raw  materials  for  the  sulf uric  acid  industry. 

The  highly  important  central  German  lignite  deposits  are  ex 
ploited  by  the  great  Leuna  plant  (now  Ulbricht  Works  with  26,000 
employees)  near  Merseburg,  the  former  LG.  Farben  (Dye  Trust) 
works  at  Bitterfeld,  the  Buna  rubberworks  at  Schkopau,  and  the 
synthetic  oil  plants  of  Bohlen,  Troglitz,  and  Piesteritz.  Lignite  is 
used  for  the  production  of  synthetic  ammonia,  fertilizers,  and 
other  heavy  chemicals,  as  well  as  for  synthetic  rubber  and  for 
gasoline.  The  Lauchhammer  plant  produces  various  chemicals  and 
byproducts  in  conjunction  with  its  coking  operations. 

These  industries  were  highly  developed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
War  damage  and  dismantling  caused  the  loss  of  about  half  of  the 
maximum  wartime  capacity;  the  industry  fell  largely  under  the 
SAG  regime  and  was  reserved  consequently  for  reparations.  By 
1953,  both  sulfuric  acid  and  synthetic  gasoline  output  were  back 
at  prewar  levels,  and  that  of  synthetic  diesel  fuel  was  well  in  ex 
cess  of  prewar  production. 

The  Buna  works  reached  the  wartime  maximum  output  of 
synthetic  rubber — about  70,000  tons — in  1955.  But  with  about  half 
of  the  production  reserved  for  export,  the  domestic  economy  re 
mains  very  short  of  rubber,  particularly  of  such  consumer  supplies 
as  tires  and  shoe  soles.  In  contrast  to  West  Germany,  the  East 
German  synthetic  rubber  and  gasoline  factories  were  never  fully 
shut  down  after  the  war.  The  Soviet  authorities  ignored  the 
Potsdam  agreement  and  subsequent  Four-Power  agreements  call 
ing  for  the  termination  of  these  industries. 

The  light  chemicals  industries  are  less  important.  While  some, 
such  as  Pharmaceuticals,  suffered  little  from  war  and  postwar 
developments,  others,  such  as  photochemicals,  were  heavily  hit, 
and  the  overall  supply  situation  of  these  products,  as  well  as  of 
pigments,  lacquers,  soaps,  and  such,  has  remained  unsatisfactory. 
These  industries  carried  relatively  low  priorities  in  the  first  5-year 
plan  and  received  small  investment  funds.  But  one  exception  was 
the  construction  of  a  major  new  pharmaceutical  plant  at  Jena, 
called  Jenapharm. 

In  1958,  the  chemical  industry,  particularly  the  part  producing 
basic  industrial  chemicals,  contributed  14.5  percent  of  the  value 
of  industrial  production  and  supplied  16  percent  of  industrial  ex 
ports.  Second  only  to  the  industry  of  the  Soviet  Union  among  the 
bloc's  chemical  producers,  it  has  been  allocated  DM3.6  billion 
(East)  in  the  7-year  plan  (1959-65)  as  part  of  a  development 
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program  to  permit  East  Germany  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  Soviet 
bloc's  industrial  chemical  needs. 

Motor  Vehicles 

The  motor  vehicle  industry,  which  before  World  War  II  con- 
tributed  about  25  percent  of  Germany's  production  suffered  heavily 
from  war  damages  and  dismantling.  Scarcity  of  labor  and  materials 
and  the  very  low  priority  given  the  industry  have  prevented  it 
from  recovering,  although  production  of  trucks  and  passenger 
cars  is  gradually  increasing.  In  1958,  only  38,400  passenger  cars 
and  about  15,700  trucks  were  produced.  The  production  of  motor 
cycles  and  mopeds  has  increased  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.  In 
1958, 102,000  motorcycles  and  152,000  mopeds  were  manufactured. 

Most  of  the  motor  vehicles  are  exported;  this  sector  of  the 
economy  accounted  for  9.7  percent  of  total  industrial  exports 
in  1957. 

Consumers*  Goods  Industries 

The  consumers'  goods  industries  have  grown  more  slowly  and 
have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  people  with  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  variety  of  goods  available  in  West  Germany.  Shortages,  the 
lack  of  choice,  and  poor  quality  are  frequently  deplored,  even  in 
the  officially  controlled  press.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  7-year  plan 
is  to  catch  up  to  West  Germany  in  all  these  aspects.  The  stress  on 
the  basic  and  investment  goods  industry  has  in  the  past  not  left 
sufficient  raw  materials,  investment  goods,  or  labor  to  improve 
consumers'  goods  production.  Some  improvements  will  undoubt 
edly  take  place,  but  it  is  highly  uncertain  that  West  Germany 
will  be  overtaken  in  this  area,  especially  in  view  of  the  continued 
emphasis  on  the  expansion  of  the  basic  and  investment  goods 
industries. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  most  important  consumers'  goods 
industry.  In  1936  it  produced  39  percent  of  Germany's  textile 
output;  the  Berlin  clothing  industry,  located  chiefly  in  what  is  now 
East  Berlin,  made  38  percent  of  Germany's  output  of  clothing. 
Little  affected  by  war  damage  and  plant  dismantling,  these  in 
dustries  suffered  a  severe  decline  as  a  result  of  the  Government's 
discrimination  against  consumers'  goods  and  curtailment  of  cotton 
and  wool  imports.  Gradually,  a  recovery  came  about,  in  connection 
with  the  expansion  of  synthetic  textiles  production,  export  assign 
ments  to  the  industry,  and  arrangements  for  the  importation  of 
raw  cotton  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Egypt,  and  other  countries.  By 
1955,  the  output  of  yarns  and  cloth  returned  to  prewar  levels,  but 
the  quality  of  the  products  was  generally  below  prewar  standards, 
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particularly  in  textile  goods  for  domestic  consumption,  which  are . 
often  made  of  waste  materials  and  lack  good  wearing"  qualities. 

The  textile  and  clothing  industries  still  contain  a  relatively 
large  number  of  private  enterprises,  but  the  importance  of  private 
textile  manufacturers  has  declined  steadily  since  1954  as  the 
Government  has  sought  to  nationalize  the  industry.  In  1958, 
private  enterprises  produced  28  percent  of  the  clothing  output  and 
13  percent  of  the  textiles. 

The  production  of  synthetic  fibers  had  by  1957  grown  500  per 
cent  above  the  1936  level.  Expansion  has  been  encouraged  in  order 
to  lessen  the  dependence  on  raw  material  imports.  The  increase  in 
materials  from  this  source,  in  addition  to  a  somewhat  more  liberal 
import  allocation,  had  by  1957  raised  the  textile  industry  back  to 
its  1936  level.  As  is  true  throughout  most  of  the  consumers'  goods 
industry,  the  products  are  of  much  poorer  quality  than  they  were 
before  the  war. 

Consumers'  goods  industries  also  include  the  manufacture  of 
leather  goods,  printing,  paper,  glass,  and  ceramics  and  the  process 
ing  of  food.  Handicraft  enterprises  carry  on  29  percent  of  produc 
tion;  the  rest  is  in  industrial  enterprises,  of  which  20  percent 
are  privately  owned.  Taken  together,  consumer  industries  account 
for  21.3  percent  of  the  value  of  industrial  production,  of  which 
about  one-half  comes  from  the  textile  industry. 

Construction 

The  construction  industry  had  been  concentrating  on  invest 
ment  building,  that  is,  industrial,  office,  and  military  buildings. 
Housing  has  taken  a  relatively  small  place  in  construction  plan 
ning.  In  1957,  only  25  percent  of  the  planned  construction  was  for 
housing,  compared  to  46  percent  in  the  Federal  Eepublic.  The 
industry  has  not  been  able  in  past  years  to  keep  up  with  the  plan 
goals  set  for  it,  and  judging  from  current  reports,  it  will  continue 
to  fail  in  1960.  Private  housing  has  suffered  most  heavily. 

One  of  the  handicaps  has  been  the  shortage  of  construction 
materials  which  the  7-year  plan  aims  to  eliminate.  Another  has 
been  technological  backwardness  of  the  industry.  The  Seven  Year 
Plan  emphasizes  the  need  for  improved  organization  on  the  build 
ing  sites,  further  mechanization,  and  the  expansion  of  industrial 
construction  methods.  For  this  purpose,  investment  in  state-owned 
construction  industry  was  to  be  increased  in  1959  by  almost  55 
percent  above  the  level  of  the  previous  year. 

The  industry's  output  is  to  rise  from  DM5.7  billion  in  1958 
to  DM11.8  billion  in  1965.  The  emphasis- will  continue  to  be  on 
industrial  construction.  The  housing  construction  program  calls  for 
772,000  new  and  converted  dwellings. 
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Transportation  and  Communications 

Before  World  War  II,  the  transportation  system  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  Germany  was  comparable  to  that  of  the  western  part. 
Since  1945,  however,  the  reconstruction  and  development  of  the 
East  German  system  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  in  West  Germany 
and  has  not  even  restored  the  prewar  level.  Transportation  difficul 
ties  continue  to  plague  the  economy  and  to  cause  serious  bottle 
necks  in  the  industrial  production  program.  The  Government  is 
attempting  to  develop  the  railroad  system  at  the  expense  of  the 
roads  and  inland  waterways. 

The  railroads  are  by  far  the  most  important  means  of  transpor 
tation.  They  carry  75  percent  of  the  freight  and  passenger  load 
and  handle  most  of  the  long-distance  traffic.  Road  transport  carries 
18.4  percent  of  the  passenger  and  10  percent  of  the  freight  traffic, 
mainly  for  local  hauls.  Inland  shipping  handles  6  percent  of  the 
freight  traffic  and,  despite  the  low  level  of  investment  in  this 
sector,  is  of  growing  importance. 

Railroads 

The  rail  network  was  heavily  damaged  by  the  war.  Most  of  the 
main  lines  were  interrupted  and  stations  destroyed.  Two-thirds 
of  the  locomotives,  60  percent  of  the  passenger  cars,  and  50  per 
cent  of  the  freight  cars  were  rendered  useless ;  970  bridges  were 
destroyed.  The  Soviet  occupation  forces  further  crippled  the  sys 
tem  by  removing  about  37  percent  of  the  remaining  tracks  for  ship 
ment  to  the  Soviet  Union.  By  1946,  the  trackage  was  reduced  from 
the  prewar  level  of  18,500  kilometers  to  14,500  kilometers.  More 
than  5,000  kilometers  of  double-track  lines  were  reduced  to  single 
tracks. 

Reconstruction  of  the  railroads  was  hampered  by  shortage  dur 
ing  the  early  postwar  period.  At  the  end  of  1958,  about  1,500  kilo 
meters  of  track  had  been  rebuilt,  and  some  progress  had  been 
made  to  restore  the  electrification  of  the  main  lines,  particularly 
those  connecting  Leipzig  with  Halle  and  Dessau.  Double  tracking 
is  progressing,  but  has  not  yet  been  restored  to  all  lines.  Of  the 
16,100  kilometers  of  railroad  trackage,  about  14,800  are  standard 
gage.  The  remainder  are  narrow-gage  tracks,  mainly  spur  lines 
serving  mines.  Freight  cars,  and  particularly  refrigerated  cars, 
are  in  short  supply.  Much  of  the  equipment  is  overage. 

The  railroads  are  not  functioning  efficiently  even  considering  the 
facilities  they  do  possess.  Long  delays  in  deliveries  are  common. 
Breakdowns,  shortages  of  fuel — the  dependence  on  imports  of 
hard  coal  has  proved  embarrassing — and  a  lack  of  trained  person 
nel  are  primarily  at  fault.  Complaints  have  been  registered  that  in- 
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vestments  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  railroads  have  not  been 
well  planned.  All  railroads  are  state  owned. 
Motor  Transport 

In  1958,  there  were  about  8,000  miles  of  state  roads  and  22,000 
miles  of  district  roads.  The  density  of  roads  in  East  Germany  is 
about  83  percent  that  in  West  Germany.  Most  of  the  roads,  how 
ever,  were  not  fit  to  handle  heavy  traffic;  only  one-fourth  were 
classed  as  highways.  The  prewar  Autobahn  system,  extending 
from  Hannover  to  Berlin  and  Schwerin,  and  from  Frankfurt  east 
ward  to  Erfurt,  Karl-Marx-Stadt,  and  Bautzen,  has  not  been  well 
maintained.  The  Government  plans  to  rebuild  its  highway  system 
and  in  early  1960  was  building  a  new  Autobahn  connecting  Berlin 
and  Rostock.  The  poor  condition  of  the  roads  precludes  their  use 
for  long-distance  transport.  Trucks  and  passenger  vehicles  are 
in  very  short  supply,  and  of  those  available,  most  are  old  and 
in  poor  condition. 
Inland  Shipping 

The  inland  waterways  are  important  in  handling  freight  move^ 
ment,  particularly  to  and  from  East  Berlin,  although  only  about 
156  kilometers  of  canal  are  capable  of  handling  barges  of  1,000 
tons.  The  canal  system  was  highly  developed  before  World  War 
II.  The  main  inland  ports  are  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Riesa,  Dresden, 
Frankfurt,  and  Fiirstenberg/Oder.  Almost  all  the  available  modern 
tugs  and  barges  were  confiscated  by  the  Soviet  occupation  forces ; 
those  left  were  overage  and  in  bad  condition.  A  large  part  of  the 
port  facilities  was  dismantled.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  recon 
struct  the  system ;  canals  and  rivers  have  been  cleared  and  dredged, 
but  port  facilities  have  not  yet  been  completely  rehabilitated.  Addi 
tions  to  the  inland  fleet  have  been  relatively  small  since  the  war. 
To  ease  the  strain  on  the  overburdened  railroads,  inland  shipping 
has  been  forced  to  take  a  heavier  load,  mainly  by  running  the 
fleets  night  and  day. 

Half  the  fleet  is  privately  owned  and  half  state  owned.  The 
whole  fleet  is  directed  by  the  Government ;  private  owners  are  not 
allowed  to  contract  except  through  the  Volkseigene  Betriebe 
Deutsche  Binnenreederei  (German  Socialized  Inland  Shipping 
Office.) 
Ocean  Shipping 

The  merchant  marine  was  almost  destroyed  as  a  result  of  repara 
tions  policies.  Despite  efforts  to  rebuild  it,  East  German  ships 
were  able  to  satisfy  only  16  percent  of  shipping  needs  in  1957. 
The  7-year  plan  foresees  that  the  merchant  marine  will  be  able 
to  handle  almost  24  percent  of  shipping  needs  by  1960. 

Of  the  three  important  seaports — Wismar,  Rostock,  and  Stral- 
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sund — Wismar  handles  over  half  the  loadings,  about  1,700,000  tons 
a  year.  By  1965  Rostock  is  expected  to  be  developed  to  handle 
between  25  and  30  million  tons  a  year.  The  harbor  is  being  equipped 
with  modern  loading  equipment. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  has  grown  in  comparison  with  prewar 
standards.  It  now  produces  20  percent  of  the  total  East  and  West 
German  output  as  compared  with  5  percent  in  the  former  period. 
The  most  important  shipyards  are  in  Rostock,  Warneiminde,  Wis 
mar,  Stralsund,  and  Wogast.  Production  ranges  from  small  craft 
to  ships  of  16,000  tons.  The  fitting  out  industries  has  also  been 
expanded  considerably. 

Air 

Until  1956  air  traffic  was  taken  care  of  completely  by  the  Soviet 
and  satellite  airlines.  An  airline  was  formed  in  1954,  with  the 
traditional  name  of  German  Lufthansa.  Its  flight  service  started 
in  1956  with  the  opening  of  the  Berlin- Warsaw  line.  By  1959, 
there  were  connections  with  Moscow,  Budapest,  Bucharest,  Prague, 
Warsaw,  and  Sofia. 

Inland  air  transport  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1957.  There  are 
scheduled  flights  from  Berlin  to  Leipzig,  Barth,  Dresden,  and 
Erfurt.  There  will  probably  be  some  extension  of  the  service,  since 
airports  are  under  construction  in  Rostock  and  Chemnitz. 

The  Lufthansa  has  30  airplanes,  mostly  of  Soviet  make.  Spare 
parts  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  repairs 
often  take  planes  out  of  service  for  a  considerable  amount  of  time. 

Telecommunications 

The  post  and  telecommunications  system,  which  provides  postal, 
telephone,  telegraph,  radio  and  television  services,  is  operated  by 
the  Ministry  of  Post  and  Telecommunications,  which  employed 
about  130,000  persons  in  1957.  The  Government  is  the  principal 
user  of  telephone  and  telegraph  services. 

Growth  of  postal,  telephone,  and  radio  service  has  been  steady 
but  not  rapid.  Use  of  the  telegraph  service  has  declined  somewhat 
since  1950  as  the  direct  subscriber-to-subscriber  teleprinter 
(Telex)  service  has  grown  to  replace  it.  Despite  the  development  of 
automatic  techniques,  substantial  delays  are  encountered  in  both 
telephone  and  telegraph  service.  Heavy  investments  are  being 
made  to  develop  more  fully  the  telecommunications  system,  but 
little  is  being  done  to  improve  service  for  private  consumers. 
In  1958,  there  were  slightly  over  1  million  telephone  installations, 
of  which  19,000  were  public  phones.  There  were  2,300  Telex  sub 
scribers,  virtually  all  either  governmental  offices  or  nationalized 
enterprises. 
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CHAPTER  30 
PUBLIC  FINANCE 

The  contrast  between  West  and  East  Germany  in  respect  to  the 
economic  role  of  Government  is  very  evident  in  the  sphere  of  public 
finance.  In  West  Germany  the  pattern  of  Government  spending 
and  revenue-raising  resembles  that  of  other  economically  and 
socially  advanced  countries  in  the  free  world.  Defense,  internal 
security,  education,  social  services,  public  works,  promotion  of 
economic  development,  and  debt  service  are  the  major  categories 
of  expenditure.  Revenue  is  derived  principally  from  direct  and 
indirect  taxation.  Borrowing  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  meet  tem 
porary  deficiencies  in  ordinary  revenue  and  to  finance  some 
Government  outlays  regarded  as  capital  rather  than  current 
expenditure.  Through  its  use  of  both  direct  and  indirect  taxes  and 
a  progressive  system  of  direct  taxation,  the  West  German  Govern 
ment  is  trying  to  spread  the  tax  burden  in  accordance  with  ability 
to  pay  without  unduly  checking  economic  progress.  In  addition, 
the  Government  effects  some  redistribution  of  national  income 
through  social  welfare  payments  of  various  kinds. 

In  West  Germany,  from  the  time  of  the  1948  currency  reform 
to  the  spring  of  1960,  the  Government  directed  its  policy  primarily 
to  maintaining  currency  stability  and  encouraging  saving  and 
investment.  But  specifically  anticyclical  fiscal  measures  adopted 
in  March  1960  showed  that  the  Government  was  ready  to  use  the 
fiscal  system  to  influence  the  volume  and  character  of  economic 
activity. 

In  East  Germany,  too,  the  Government  collects  and  spends 
money  for  defense,  police,  education,  social  welfare,  and  so  forth. 
But  it  also  uses  its  control  over  the  fiscal  system  to  establish 
economic  policy.  The  East  German  fiscal  system  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  planning  mechanism  that  determines  the  amount  and 
kind  of  goods  and  services  produced  and  the  areas  of  the  economy 
into  which  this  production  is  channeled.  It  performs  many  of  the 
functions  which  in  a  private  enterprise  economy  are  exercised  by 
the  free  play  of  the  market  forces  operating  through  the  price 
mechanism.  The  Government  has  used  discriminatory  taxes  to 
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curtail  the  role  of  private  enterprise  and  to  promote  the  publicly 
owned  sector  of  the  economy.  Thus,  in  East  Germany,  the  fiscal 
system  is  used  as  an  instrument  for  carrying  out  in  the  economic 
sphere  basically  political  decisions. 

In  West  Germany  public  finance  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
decentralized.  In  East  Germany  local  governments  have  very 
restricted  financial  powers;  central  economic  planning  may  be 
incompatible  with  much  local  fiscal  autonomy. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

During  the  period  of  the  German  customs  union  (Zollverein) , 
which  started  in  1844,  customs  duties  and  some  excise  taxes  were 
centrally  collected,  the  proceeds  being  distributed  to  the  member 
states  in  proportion  to  their  populations  and  resources.  In  1871 
the  Reich  inherited  control  over  the  collection  of  these  revenues 
and  also  obtained  control  over  the  spending  of  them  for  federal 
purposes.  It  also  inherited  the  payments  made  by  the  member 
states  toward  the  support  of  the  Bund  since  its  formation  in  1815. 
After  1880,  however,  the  states  were  awarded  a  share  of  some  of 
the  indirect  taxes  collected  by  the  Reich,  and  their  receipts  on  this 
account  roughly  balanced  their  contributions  to  the  Bund.  The 
profits  of  the  post  office  and  the  telegraph  service  and  the  income 
from  management  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  railroads  were  also 
added  to  the  federal  revenues  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) . 

Direct  taxation  was  a  prerogative  of  the  states,  which  also 
obtained  large  revenues  from  the  railroads.  The  municipalities 
derived  their  income  chiefly  from  real  estate  taxes,  but  also  col 
lected  surtaxes  on  state  income  taxes.  The  first  encroachment  by 
the  Reich  into  the  field  of  direct  taxation  took  place  in  1906,  when 
it  obtained  a  share  in  inheritance  taxes.  Returns  from  these, 
however,  were  very  small,  and  the  administration  of  the  taxes 
remained  with  the  states.  A  more  important  step  was  the  capital 
levy  imposed  by  the  Reich  in  1913  expressly  to  meet  armaments 
costs.  This  defense  contribution,  as  it  was  called,  brought  in 
about  1  billion  marks  during  1914  and  1915. 

The  Reich  directly  controlled  only  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
foreign  service,  the  colonial  administration,  the  customs  admini 
stration,  and  the  postal,  telephone,  and  telegraph  services.  Internal 
administration,  including  the  police,  the  judiciary,  the  educational 
system,  the  fiscal  administration,  and  the  railroads,  remained  for 
the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  states.  In  1913,  of  the  total  com 
bined  expenditure  of  the  Reich  and  the  states,  amounting  to  about 
10.8  billion  marks,  the  Reich  spent  about  38  percent.  Of  the  total 
combined  debt  of  the  Reich  and  the  states,  amounting  to  about  21.1 
billion  marks,  the  share  of  the  Reich  was  about  23  percent.  A 
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large  part  of  the  debt  of  the  states  was  accounted  for  by  railroad 
bonds. 

The  decade  from  1914  through  1923  began  with  large-scale 
borrowing  for  war  purposes  and  ended,  after  the  worst  inflation 
the  world  had  even  seen,  with  a  complete  collapse  of  the  currency. 
In  the  session  of  August  4, 1914,  the  Reichstag  authorized  suspen 
sion  of  gold  payments  by  the  Reichsbank  and  other  banks  of  issue, 
abolition  of  the  tax  on  note  issue  above  the  550-million-mark 
fiduciary  issue,  organization  of  loan  banks,  and  inclusion  of  3- 
month  treasury  bills  in  the  Reichsbank's  note  coverage  and  of 
loan  bank  notes  in  its  general  reserve.  These  measures  removed 
legal  obstacles  to  financing  by  means  of  the  printing  press. 

The  major  source  of  funds  for  war  purposes  was  war  loans, 
which  eventually  reached  a  total  of  99  billion  marks.  These  covered 
about  60  percent  of  total  war  expenditure.  New  tax  measures  were 
not  resorted  to  until  about  the  middle  of  the  war.  They  included 
a  tax  on  war  profits  and  a  turnover  tax.  New  taxes  were  later 
imposed  on  coal  and  transportation.  As  has  often  happened  with 
wartime  taxes  in  other  countries,  some  of  these  imposts  proved  to 
be  long  lived.  The  increased  taxation  checked  inflation  to  some 
degree,  but  Germany  nevertheless  ended  the  war  with  about  five 
times  as  much  money  in  circulation  as  at  the  beginning. 

Between  November  1918  and  November  1923  the  German 
Government  was  involved  in  a  bitter  dispute  with  the  Allies  over 
reparations,  resulting  in  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  by  France 
and  Belgium  and  German  passive  resistance  to  this  occupation. 
During  this  5-yeax  period,  inflation  proceeded  with  gathering 
momentum  (see  ch.  31,  Banking  and  Currency  System).  Eventu 
ally  the  Stresemann  government,  which  came  into  power  in  August 
1923,  terminated  the  passive  resistance  movement  and  also  under 
took  the  rehabilitation  of  Germany's  finances. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Government  faced  in  the 
postwar  period,  serious  efforts  were  made  to  eliminate  the  budget 
deficit.  In  1919  several  taxes,  particularly  the  turnover  tax  intro 
duced  in  1914  as  a  wartime  levy,  were  increased,  and  export  duties 
were  also  imposed.  In  December  1919,  the  Reich  Emergency  Levy 
was  adopted  by  the  Reichstag.  It  was  expected  that  it  would  bring 
in  about  80  billion  marks.  The  levy  had  to  be  collected  in  install 
ments  over  several  years.  With  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  the 
collections  shrank  so  much  in  real  value  that  in  1922  they  were 
suspended  and  replaced  by  ordinary  property  taxes. 

In  1920,  the  Government,  with  Matthias  Erzberger  as  Minister 
of  Finance,  embarked  on  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  tax 
system.  The  general  aim  of  Erzberger's  reforms  was  to  transfer 
authority  in  fiscal  matters  from  the  states  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  in  accordance  with  the  Weimer  Constitution.  The  Reich 
formerly  had  at  its  disposal  only  the  taxes  specifically  assigned  to 
it  with  residual  fiscal  powers  belonging  to  the  states,  but  now  the 
positions  of  the  Reich  and  the  states  were  reversed. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  minor  manifestation  of  the  increasing 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  the  central  Gov 
ernment  that  was  then  taking  place.  Before  World  War  I,  Govern 
ment  participation  in  economic  activity  was  more  extensive  and 
direct  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries  of  Western  Europe,  but 
such  intervention  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale  and  was  much  less 
centralized  than  it  became  under  the  Weimar  Republic  because  of  a 
combination  of  economic  difficulties  and  socialistic  ideas.  The  state- 
owned  railroads  were  transferred  to  the  Reich;  the  Government 
established  not  only  special  banks  but  also  the  Reichskreditgesell- 
schaft,  which  operated  like  an  ordinary  commercial  bank,  and  in 
general  instituted  a  large  measure  of  Government  control  over 
prices  and  wages  (see  ch.  30,  Banking  and  Currency  System). 

When  the  Weimar  Republic  came  to  an  end  in  1933,  the 
National  Socialist  regime  inherited  an  economic  system  that  could 
be  readily  adapted  to  its  ends.  At  that  time  about  a  third  of  the 
national  income  was  taken  by  the  Government  and  spent  for 
administrative  purposes  or  redistributed  as  social  services.  In 
cluding  all  the  public  enterprises  with  their  separate  autonomous 
budgets,  the  Government  probably  controlled  at  least  half  the 
national  income.  Far  from  arousing  popular  opposition,  however, 
this  massive  participation  in  the  economy  was  regarded  by  many 
as  insufficient  and  defective.  Government  economic  intervention 
was  accepted  by  most  of  the  people  as  part  of  the  natural  order 
of  things.  The  much  stricter  economic  controls  imposed  by  the 
National  Socialist  regime  were  apparently  not  considered  by  the 
great  majority  as  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  economic  security. 

The  Nationalist  Socialist  regime  completed  the  concentration  of 
fiscal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Reich  Government,  and  the  states 
were  largely  deprived  of  their  former  fiscal  rights.  Public  expendi 
tures  rose  rapidly  as  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  national 
income  was  devoted  to  armaments.  This  increase  in  expenditure 
was  covered  partly  by  increased  taxes,  partly  by  expropriation  of 
foreign  creditors,  seizure  of  Austrian  and  Chechoslovakian  foreign 
assets,  and  confiscation  of  Jewish  property,  and  partly  by  large- 
scale  borrowing.  The  network  of  economic  controls  eventually 
proved  powerless  to  stem  the  inflationary  forces  released  by 
Nationalist  Socialist  methods  of  public  finance.  Well  before  the 
end  of  the  war  the  German  currency  had  lost  much  of  its  value, 
and  the  public  finances  reflected  the  monetary  decline.  In  the 
sphere  of  public  finance  the  National  Socialist  regime  made  no 
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contribution  to  development  and  left  behind  nothing  but  fiscal 
disorder. 

WEST  GERMANY 
Fiscal  Organization 

The  centralization  of  Germany's  public  finances,  inaugurated 
under  the  Weimar  Republic  and  perfected  by  the  Hitler  regime, 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  1945.  In  the  U.S.  and  French  occupation 
zones  of  West  Germany,  until  1949,  the  individual  states  were 
made  responsible  for  collection  of  public  revenues  and  for  public 
expenditures.  In  the  British  Zone  a  central  financial  administration 
was  established  for  the  whole  zone.  When  the  Bizonal  Economic 
Council  was  formed  by  the  British  and  U.S.  Governments  in  1947, 
a  limited  degree  of  centralized  financial  control  was  introduced 
for  the  two  zones.  With  the  establishment  of  the  first  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  the  fall  of  1949,  a  revised 
system  of  public  finance,  as  prescribed  in  the  Basic  Law,  came  into 
being. 

The  division  of  authority  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Lander  (states)  in  matters  of  public  finance  is  laid  down  in 
detail  in  section  X  of  the  Basic  Law  of  1949.  Under  article  105 
the  federation  alone  is  empowered  to  legislate  on  customs  and 
fiscal  monopolies.  In  regard  to  some  other  taxes  it  is  given  con 
current  legislative  powers  with  the  Lander  o»r  communities  if  it 
claims  the  whole  or  part  of  such  taxes  to  cover  federal  expenditure 
or  if  article  72,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Basic  Law  is  deemed  to  be 
applicable.  This  paragraph  covers  situations  that  cannot  be 
effectively  dealt  with  by  Land  legislation  or  that  are  of  concern 
to  more  than  one  Land  or  the  Federation  as  whole.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  Bundearat  to  approve  federal  legislation  concerning  taxes 
whose  yield  accrues  in  whole  or  part  to  Lander  or  communities, 

Article  106  specifies  that  customs  duties,  yields  from  monopolies 
(meaning  the  alcohol  and  match  monopolies),  excise  taxes  exclud 
ing  that  on  beer,  transportation  tax,  turnover  tax,  and  capital 
levies  of  nonrecurrent  purposes  shall  accrue  of  the  Federation. 
The  beer  tax,  taxes  on  transactions  except  transportation  and  the 
turnover  taxes,  income  and  corporation  taxes,  property  tax,  in 
heritance  tax,  taxes  on  real  estate  and  businesses,  and  taxes  with 
localized  application  accrue  to  the  LInder  and,  as  provided  by 
Land  legislation,  to  the  communities  and  community  associations. 

The  Federation  may,  by  a  federal  law  requiring  the  consent  of 
the  Bundesrat,  claim  a  part  of  income  and  corporation  taxes  to 
cover  expenditure**  not  covered  by  other  revenues,  and  in  particular 
to  cover  subsidies  granted  by  the  Federation  to  states  to  meet 
education,  public  health,  and  welfare  expenditures.  The  Federation, 
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furthermore,  may  grant  subsidies  to  Lander  with  low  tax  revenues 
and  take  the  funds  for  these  grants  from  specific  taxes  accruing  to 
Lander  with  relatively  high  tax  revenues.  This  is  to  be  done 
through  a  federal  law,  approved  by  the  Bundesrat,  determining 
the  taxes  to  be  used  and  the  amounts  to  be  taken  from  them,  as 
well  as  the  basis  of  distribution  of  grants. 

The  remaining  articles  of  section  X  of  the  Basic  Law  deal 
mainly  with  administrative  matters.  Article  107  provides  for  the 
settlement  of  the  final  distribution  of  taxes  subject  to  concurrent 
legislation  between  the  Federation  and  the  Lander  through  a 
federal  law  approved  by  the  Bundesrat.  Article  108  is  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  particular  taxes.  It  assigns  to  the 
Federation  the  administration  of  customs,  financial  monopolies, 
excise  taxes  subject  to  concurrent  legislation,  transportation  tax, 
turnover  tax,  and  nonrecurrent  property  dues.  The  federation  is 
permitted  to  delegate  the  administration  of  the  nonrecurrent  prop 
erty  dues  to  Land  financial  authorities.  The  Federation  also  has 
the  right  to  administer  income  and  corporation  taxes  to  the  extent 
that  it  makes  a  claim  to  them,  but  it  may  delegate  such  administra 
tion  to  Land  authorities.  Other  taxes  are  to  be  administered  by 
the  Lander,  though  the  Federation  is  given  some  authority  to 
regulate  their  financial  organization  and  the  appointment  and 
training  of  their  financial  officials.  Other  articles  in  section  X  deal 
with  drawing  up  and  presenting  budgets,  financing  Government 
operations  in  case  a  budget  has  not  been  adopted  by  law,  auditing 
budgetary  accounts,  and  raising  Government  loans. 

Not  all  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  division  of  fiscal  respon 
sibility  between  the  Federation  and  the  Lander  are  yet  satisfac 
torily  solved.  It  is  likely  that  modifications  of  the  arrangements 
may  need  to  be  made  and  that  they  will  result  in  increasing  the 
powers  of  the  central  Government.  However,  the  fiscal  provisions 
of  the  Basic  Law  have  so  far  worked  with  reasonable  efficiency. 

Budgets 
Public  Expenditure 

Public  funds  are  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  and,  also  at 
the  federal  level,  the  Equalization  of  Burdens  Administration; 
by  the  Lander  and  West  Berlin,  which  was  brought  into  the  Federal 
Republic's  financial  system  in  1952 ;  and  by  the  local  authorities. 
Revenues  from  different  taxes  are  assigned  by  law  to  each  of  these 
three  levels  of  government,  but  there  are  substantial  transfers 
among  them,  consisting  mainly  of  grants  and  loans  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Lander,  and  by  the  Lander  to  local  authorities. 
Through  these  transfers  some  control  can  be  exercised  by  the 
higher  levels  of  government  over  the  lower.  They  are  also  a  means 
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for  reducing  inequalities  in  financial  burdens  in  different  areas  of 
the  country.  In  accordance  with  article  106  of  the  Basic  Law,  the 
wealthier  Lander — North  Rhine-Westphalia,  Baden-Wurttemberg, 
Hesse,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen — contribute  to  the  poorer — Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  Lower  Saxony,  Rhineland-Palatinate,  and  Bavaria. 
In  1958  the  amount  transferred  was  nearly  DM800  million.  In 
March  1959  a  new  Land  Finances  Compensation  Law  came  into 
effect.  This  further  improved  the  position  of  the  poorer  Lander, 
and  in  1959  the  amount  transferred  was  DM955  million  and  in 
1960  is  expected  to  exceed  DM1  billion. 

During  the  fiscal  years  1954  through  1957  direct  federal  expen 
diture,  including  payments  from  the  special  fund  for  war  sufferers 
called  the  Equalization  of  Burdens  Fund,  amounted  to  44  percent 
of  all  public  expenditure.  The  Lander  accounted  for  32  percent 
and  the  local  authorities  for  24  percent  (see  table  1). 

Expenditure  at  the  federal  level  constitutes  a  much  smaller  per 
centage  of  total  public  expenditure  in  West  Germany  than  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  Federal  Government  in  1958  spent  about 
61  percent,  the  State  Governments  about  14  percent,  and  the  local 
authorities  about  25  percent  of  the  total.  Much  of  the  difference  is 
accounted  for  by  the  relative  importance  of  defense  expenditure, 
which  in  both  countries  is  virtually  all  at  the  federal  level.  In  the 
United  States  defenses  costs  in  1958  took  about  42  percent  of  total 
expenditure  and  about  70  percent  of  Federal  expenditure.  In  West 
Germany  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  the  corresponding  percentages 
were  12  and  30  (see  ch.  27,  Character  and  Structure  of  the 
Economy) . 

Another  factor  that  has  increased  the  proportion  of  expenditure 
incurred  by  the  Land  and  local  governments  in  West  Germany 
is  the  very  heavy  expenditure  still  taking  place  for  reconstruction 
and  housing  development,  the  bulk  of  which  was  paid  by  the  Land 
and  local  authorities.  A  relative  increase  in  expenditure  on  defense 
and  decrease  in  expenditure  on  construction,  which  are  likely 
developments,  would  therefore  raise  the  proportion  of  expenditure 
at  the  federal  level. 

Compared  with  the  United  States,  the  finances  of  the  different 
levels  of  government  are  more  closely  integrated  in  West  Germany, 
and  the  Federal  Government  exercises  more  control  over  Land  and 
local  authorities  through  grants  and  loans  from  funds  which  it  is 
entitled  to  collect.  Whereas  in  1954-57  the  central  Government 
spent  directly  only  44  percent  of  total  expenditure,  it  was  the 
initial  recipient  of  51  percent  of  total  receipts.  It  passed  on  about 
one-seventh  of  all  its  receipts,  and  of  this  transfer  of  funds  about 
three-sevenths  was  ultimately  spent  by  the  Lander  and  about  four- 
sevenths  by  local  authorities  (see  table  1) . 
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Table  1.    Distribution  of  Public  Expenditure  and  Revenue  in  West  Germany 
Among  Federal,  Land,  and  Local  Governments  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1954-57* 


Expenditure 

In  billions  of  deutsche  marks 

Percentage 
of  total 
expenditure, 
1954-57 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957  2 

Federal: 
Federation  

20.4 
3.6 

19.0 

3.3 

22.9 
3.3 

25.6 
3.5 

Equalization  of  burden  fund  

Land: 
Lander  except  Hamburg  and  Bremen  . 
Hamburg  and  Bremen 

24.0 

22.3 

12.2 
4.0 

26.2 

29.1 

44 

11.2 
3.6 

14.5 

4.7 

16.1 
5.1 

Local: 
Communes  and  communal  groups  .... 

14.8 

16.2 

19.2 

21.2 

32 

11.2 

12.9 

14.5 

15.8 

24 

50.0 

51.4 

59.9 

66.1 

100 

Revenue 

In  billions  of  deutsche  marks 

Percentage 
of  total 
revenue, 
1954-57 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957  2 

Federal: 
Federation                               

24.0 
2.5 

26.0 
3.2 

27.5 
2.4 

28.3 
2.3 

Equalization  of  burdens  fund.       .... 

Land: 
Lander  except  Hamburg  and  Bremen  . 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  

26.5 

29.2 

29.9 

30.6 

51 

11.1 

2.7 

12.4 
2.8 

14.3 
3.4 

16.0 
3.8 

Local: 
Communes  and  communal  groups  .... 

13.8 

15.2 

17.7 

19.8 

29 
20 

9.7 

10.6 

11.5 

13.2 

50.0 

55.0 

59.1 

63.6 

100 

1  Excluding  West  Berlin.    Amounts  shown  are  direct  expenditures  and  receipts,  that  is  total 
expenditure  less  transfers  to  other  Government  bodies  and  total  receipts  less  transfers  from 
other  Government  bodies. 

2  Estimates. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Stdtiatischea  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundearepublik  DuetschJLand,  195 &  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  pp.  366,  367. 
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The  most  important  major  category  of  public  expenditure  is 
social  welfare  and  health,  which  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  accounted 
for  29  percent  of  total  spending.  About  two-thirds  was  disbursed 
at  the  federal  level,  including  the  Equalization  of  Burdens  Ad 
ministration.  Of  the  remainder  about  one-third  was  spent  by  the 
Lander  and  two-thirds  by  local  authorities.  Federal  Government 
allocations  to  social  insurance  and  expenditure  on  relief  of  war 
sufferers  constituted  a  very  large  part  of  expenditure  under  this 
heading. 

Expenditure  for  construction  and  for  purposes  of  a  mainly 
economic  character,  three  quarters  of  which  was  disbursed  by 
Land  and  local  authorities,  took  nearly  26  percent  of  the  total. 
Of  this  .sum  25  percent  went  to  housing  subsidies  and  another  5 
percent  to  public  buildings;  23  percent  to  agricultural  develop 
ment  and  support,  including  agricultural  modernization  under  the 
Green  Plan,  land  clearance  and  settlement,  and  consolidation  of 
agricultural  holdings,  waterworks,  and  food-price  subsidies;  19 
percent  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  waterways, 
and  port  facilities  and  another  5  percent  for  expenditure  on  public 
transport,  including  the  subvention  to  the  national  railroads ;  15 
percent  for  expenditures  by  local  authorities  on  communal  institu 
tions  and  organizations;  and  8  percent  for  the  development  of 
trade,  industry,  and  handicrafts. 

Education  and  cultural  activities  absorbed  about  12  percent  of 
the  total.  All  but  a  very  small  part  of  this  was  spent  by  the  Land 
and  local  authorities,  the  former  disbursing  nearly  two-thirds  and 
the  latter  nearly  one-third.  Defense  accounted  for  nearly  as  much 
as  education  and  culture.  Virtually  all  the  defense  costs  were  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  remaining  items  of  expenditure  were  public  order  and  ad 
ministration  of  justice,  which  are  mainly  Land  and  local  responsi 
bilities;  restitution  and  special  war  indemnities,  mainly  external 
liabilities,  but  very  largely  a  charge  on  the  Lander ;  expenses  in 
connection  with  revenue-producing  assets ;  and  debt  service.  Debt 
service  took  3.6  percent  of  total  expenditure,  which  is  less  than  a 
third  of  the  proportion  in  the  United  States  and  less  than  a  fifth 
of  that  in  the  United  Kingdom.  About  three-fifths  of  the  debt 
service  was  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  remainder  mainly 
by  the  Lander  (see  table  2) . 

Public  expenditure  at  all  levels  has  risen  steadily  in  West  Ger 
many  during  the  past  decade.  Total  federal  expenditure,  including 
both  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  budgets  and  grants  and  loans 
to  other  Government  bodies,  rose  from  DM22  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1952  to  DM40  billion  in  1959.  Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960  place  federal  expenditure  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1959. 
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Table  2.    Public  Expenditure  of  West  German  Federal,  Land,  and 
Local  Governments  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1957 


Federal  Government 

Land 
govern 
ments 

Local 
govern 
ments 

Total 

Federa: 
budget 

Equalization 
of  burdens 
fund 

Actual  Public  Expenditure  by  Category 

and  Political  Subdivision 
[In  billions  of  deutsche  marks] 
Administration  and  legislation               .... 

1,023 
7,575 
144 
2 
309 
10,361 

3,769 
468 
1,318 
595 

46 

1,668 
40 
1,328 
1,153 
4,911 
2,125 

6,833 
1,832 
945 
403 

1,432 
20 
411 

4,169 
7,635 
1,883 
1,174 
7,793 
19,256 

16,979 
2,347 
2,476 
2,364 

Defense                            .           

Public  order  and  safety                      

Administration  of  justice  

Education  and  culture  .  .          .  .        .        ... 

2,573 

4,285 

5,595 
47 
14 
1,366 

Social  welfare  and  health.       

2,485 
782 

Housing  and  construction,  economy,  and 
transport  

Restitution  and  special  war  burdens 

Debt  service                                       

199 

Government  enterprises,  property,  and  etc. 
Total  

25,583 

3,512 

21,238 

15,743 

66,076 

Percent  of  Political  Subdivision's  Total 
Expenditure  by  Category 
Administration  and  legislation  

4.0 
29  6 

1.3 

7.8 
.2 
6.3 
5  4 

9.1 
.1 

2.6 

6.3 
11.6 
2.8 
1.8 
11.8 
29.1 

25.7 
3.6 
3.7 
3.6 

Defense  

Public  order  and  safety  

6 

Administration  of  justice  

.1 

Education  and  culture  

1.2 

23.1 
10.0 

32.2 

8.6 
4.5 
1.9 

16.4 
27.2 

35.5 

.  »j 
.1 
8.7 

Social  welfare  and  health 

40.5 

14.7 
1  8 

70.7 
22.3 

Housing  and  construction,  economy,  and 
transportation 

Restitution  and  special  war  burdens 

Debt  service. 

5.1 

2.4 

5.7 

Government  enterprises,  property,  and  etc.. 
Total  

100.0 

24.5 
99  2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

34.4 
.3 

21.8 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Percent  of  Total  Expenditure  in  Category 
by  Political  Subdivision 
Administration  and  legislation 

1.1 

40.0 
.2 
70.5 
98  2 

Defense  

Public  order  and  safety  

7.7 

Administration  of  justice  

1.8 

Education  and  culture  

4.0 

63.0 
11.0 

40.2 

78.1 
38.2 
17.0 

33.0 
22.3 

33.0 
2.0 

.6 
57.8 

Social  welfare  and  health  

53.8 

22.2 

19.9 

12.9 
4.6 

Housing  and  construction,  economy,  and 
transport  

Restitution  and  special  war  burdens  

Debt  service  

53.2 
25.2 

5.7 

Government  enterprises,  property,  and  etc.  . 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesanit  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  StoMstisches  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundesrepuhlik  Deutschland,  1959  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  p.  370. 
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From  1952  to  1957  federal  budget  results  showed  surpluses  of 
revenue  over  expenditure.  In  1958  this  situation  changed  and 
deficits  appeared.  In  the  last  2  years  federal  spending  has  in 
creased  in  most  categories,  but  the  biggest  increase  in  any  major 
category  is  for  defense  (see  table  3) . 

Public  Revenue 

About  85  percent  of  the  total  ordinary  revenue  of  the  federal, 
Land,  and  local  governments  is  derived  from  taxes.  The  remainder 
comes  from  the  surpluses  of  Government  undertakings,  including 
the  post  office,  and  from  administrative  revenue.  Extraordinary 
or  nonrecurring  revenue  is  derived  principally  from  loans.  In 
direct  taxes  provide  about  45  percent  of  total  tax  revenue,  which 
is  a  higher  proportion  than  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  much 
higher  than  that  in  the  United  States. 

Marshall  plan  grants  made  a  small  contribution  to  budgetary 
receipts  from  1950  through  1953,  but  receipts  from  Government 
sale  of  goods  supplied  by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France  for  relief  and  economic  rehabilitation  were  kept  out 
side  the  ordinary  budget — most  were  placed  in  counterpart  funds 
used  mainly  for  economic  rehabilitation  loans  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign 
Economic  Relations) . 

The  main  source  of  federal  revenue  is  the  turnover  tax,  intro 
duced  during  World  War  I  on  all  sales  and  business  transactions. 
The  standard  rate  is  4  percent  for  retail  transactions.  Milk  and 
edible  fats  have  a  lower  rate  of  3  percent,  and  direct  retail  sales 
of  farm  products,  a  rate  of  1.5  percent.  Wholesale  transactions  are 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  1  percent,  except  those  in  some  important  raw 
materials  and  semimanufactured  goods,  which  are  exempt.  Some 
imports  and  all  exports  are  exempt,  and  exporters  receive  a  refund 
of  turnover  tax  imposed  during  earlier  stages  in  manufacture  of 
export  goods.  A  compensatory  tax — the  turnover  equalization  tax 
— is  charged  on  imports  in  order  to  put  them  on  the  same  footing 
as  domestic  products. 

The  next  most  important  group  of  federal  taxes  comprises  excise 
taxes.  The  most  productive  of  them  is  the  tobacco  tax,  which 
accounts  for  about  70  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  cigarettes  and 
43  percent  of  that  of  cigars.  Other  taxes,  ranging  from  36  to  55 
percent  of  the  retail  price  are  imposed  on  sugar,  spirits,  coffee,  tea, 
and  matches. 

Other  sources  of  federal  revenue  include  customs  duties,  the 
transportation  tax  on  carriage  of  goods  and  persons  by  rail  and 
automobile  transport,  and  a  special  levy  on  business  profits  for  aid 
to  Berlin.  Also  at  the  federal  level  are  the  levies  on  investment 
yields  for  the  Equalization  of  Burdens  Fund. 
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Table  $*    Estimated  West  German  Federal  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  April  19 5 &  to  March  1960 

REVENUE 

Turnover  and  turnover  equalization  taxes : 
Turnover  taxes 


Million  DM 


Turnover  equalization  taxes 

Customs  and  excise  taxes: 

Customs  duties 

Tobacco  Tax 


_  12,850 
990 


Mineral  oil  tax 

Other  excise  duties 


2,100 
3,250 
1,985 
1,950 


Federal  share  of  income  taxes 
Other  taxes 


Equalization  of  burdens  receipts 

Administrative  receipts,  and  so  forth  . 
"Withdrawal  from  reserves 

Loans , 


Total  revenue 


EXPENDITURE 


Defense 

Social  Welfare: 

Social  insurance  allocations 

Care  of  war  sufferers 


Equalization  of  burdens 

Other  social  welfare,  expenditure 


Restitution  and  other  war  compensation 
Economic  development: 

Food,  agriculture,  fishing,  forestry,  irrigation 
and  waterworks,  land  settlement 

Transportation  

Other  economic  development  expenditure 

Housing  and  other  construction : 

Housing 


Roads,  waterways,  harbors,  and  so  forth . 

Financial  aid  to  Berlin 

Saar  reorganization 


5,239 
3,327 
2,489 
2,879 


2,341 
1,314 
1,108 

1,684 
1,521 


Administration  and  legislation  

Debt  service 


Less  anticipated  reductions  in  expenditure 

Total  expenditure 


of  which :  Ordinary  ... 


Extraordinary 


13,840 


9,285 

6,475 
922 
1,910 
1,995 
1,200 
4,162 

39,789 
12,013 


13,934 
1,983 


4,763 


3,205 

1,130 
1,011 
2,171 
2,425 

42,635 
2,846 

39,789 

35,626 

4,163 


Percent 
of  Total 


34.8 


23.3 

16.3 
2.3 
4.8 
5.0 
3.0 

10.5 

100.0 
28.2 


32.6 

4.7 


11.2 


7.6 

2.6 
2.3 
5.1 
5.7 


100.0 


Source:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,   Presse-  und  Informationsamt  der  Bundesregierung 
(Press  and  Information  Office  of  the  Federal  Republic),  Deutachland  im  Wiederaufbau, 
1959  (Germany  in  Reconstruction) ,  pp.  288,  289. 
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The  Federal  Government's  share  of  the  income  taxes  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  discussion  between  the  federal  and  Land  govern 
ments.  In  the  fiscal  year  1957  the  Federal  Government  received 
one-third.  In  1958  the  share  was  raised  to  35  percent.  Receipts 
from  this  source  account  for  about  one-sixth  of  total  federal  rev 
enue  (see  table  3) . 

About  three-fourths  of  Land  tax  revenue  comes  from  income 
taxes.  The  remainder  is  obtained  chiefly  from  various  kinds  of 
property  taxes.  The  Lander  are  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  one 
major  excise  tax,  that  on  beer,  which  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  about 
20  percent  of  the  retail  price.  Revenue  collected  by  the  local  au 
thorities  comes  mainly  from  the  tax  on  business  profits,  but  they 
also  receive  a  substantial  amount  from  land  taxes  (see  table  4) . 

Income  tax  is  derived  from  four  sources.  The  assessed  income 
tax  applies  to  individuals  and  unincorporated  bodies.  Rates  are 
on  a  progressive  scale,  with  a  maximum  of  53  percent.  In  addition 
to  personal  and  dependents'  allowances,  there  are  special  conces 
sions  for  certain  income  receivers,  such  as  farmers  and  the  aged, 
and  for  certain  kinds  of  payments,  such  as  payments  for  house 
building,  insurance  premiums,  and  building  society  contributions. 
Since  1958  married  persons  have  been  allowed  to  divide  their  total 
income  into  two  equal  parts,  tax  being  levied  equally  on  the  two 
halves.  As  a  result,  most  married  people  benefit  from  lower  tax 
rates  on  some  portion  of  their  income.  To  simplify  the  tax  admin 
istration,  a  provision  has  been  introduced  to  apply  a  flat  rate  of 
20  percent  to  single  persons  with  an  annual  income  not  exceeding 
DM8,000  and  married  couples  with  a  combined  annual  income  not 
exceeding  DM16,000.  On  the  basis  of  present  income  levels  and 
distribution,  more  than  90  percent  of  all  the  people  liable  to  pay 
taxes  will  in  future  have  to  pay  the  20  percent  rate. 

The  second  category  of  income  taxes  is  the  wages  tax,  which 
differs  from  the  assessed  income  tax  in  being  a  withholding  tax, 
payable  monthly,  deducted  by  employers  on  the  basis  of  tables 
provided  by  the  tax  administration.  Wage  earners  may  be  indi 
vidually  assessed  income  tax  if  they  wish  and  must  be  if  their 
incomes  exceed  a  certain  level  or  are  derived  from  more  than  one 
form  of  employment. 

The  third  category  is  the  corporate  income  tax,  often  called  a 
profits  tax,  which  is  payable  by  incorporated  bodies.  Nonresident 
foreign  companies  pay  only  on  income  earned  within  Germany. 
The  tax  is  assessed  on  net  profits,  but  numerous  special  allowances 
are  deductible  before  assessment.  Some  industries  benefit  from 
especially  favorable  depreciation  rates.  The  tax  is  applied  at  the 
rate  of  30  percent  to  distributed  and  45  percent  to  undistributed 
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Table  4.     West  German  Federal,  Land,  and  Local  Tax  Revenue,  Fiscal  Year 

1957  * 
[In  millions  of  deatsche  marks] 


Federal: 
Turnover  tax 

.-..  12,702 

Excise  taxes                                    —  --••-  

_,„_,  6,146 

Customs  revenue 

—  .,„  2,002 

Special  levy  for  aid  to  Berlin 

,     544 

Transportation  tax 

284 

Share  of  income  tax  (*&}  -  ...    - 

5,362 

Equalization  of  Burdens  Fund  special  levies 2,036 

29,076 


Land: 

Share  of  income  tax  (%) 
Property  and  traffic  taxes 

Beer  tax 

Hamburg  and  Bremen  municipal  taxes 

14,815 


Local 

Local  taxes  (including  trade  and  real  estate  taxes) _ 6,225 

Total 50,116 

1  Excluding  West  Berlin. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistischea  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statistischea  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland,  1959  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  p.  374. 

profits.  Corporations  also  contribute  to  the  special  fund  for  Berlin 
(Notopfer  Berlin) . 

The  fourth  category  of  income  tax  is  the  capital  yield  tax,  which 
is  a  withholding  tax  of  25  percent  on  dividends  or  bond  interest 
payments  of  corporations. 

In  addition  to  these  various  forms  of  income  tax,  there  are 
direct  taxes  assessed  on  property.  The  net-assets  tax  is  payable 
by  individuals  and  corporations  at  the  rate  of  0.75  to  1  percent 
on  the  assessed  value  of  net  assets.  Most  of  the  revenue  from  this 
tax  goes  to  the  Equalization  of  Burdens  Fund.  The  inheritance  tax 
is  not  of  great  importance.  The  assessment  varies  with  the  rela 
tionship  of  the  beneficiary  to  the  deceased.  The  proceeds  of  this 
tax  go  to  the  Lander.  The  trade  tax  and  the  real  estate  tax  go 
mainly  to  local  authorities.  The  trade  tax  is  assessed  on  the 
income  and  capital  of  all  business  enterprises.  The  real  estate  tax 
is  imposed  on  land,  building  sites,  and  all  kinds  of  real  estate. 

Public  Debt 

At  the  time  of  the  monetary  reform  of  1948,  Government  debts 
were  canceled  and  private  debts  were  scaled  down.  However,  to 
prevent  banks  and  institutions  such  as  building  societies  and  in- 
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surance  companies  from  becoming  insolvent,  the  Government  gave 
them  "equalization  claims"  sufficient  to  equate  assets  and  liabilities 
in  their  balance  sheets.  Such  claims,  together  with  other  similar 
liabilities,  all  of  which  are  designated  old  debts,  now  amount  to 
about  DM23  billion,  of  which  about  DM13  billion  are  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  about  DM10  billion  by  the  Lander. 

New  internal  debts  consisted  until  recently  only  of  borrowing, 
mostly  by  the  Land  and  local  governments  from  Government  in 
stitutions,  such  as  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank,  and  from  social  se 
curity  and  other  special  funds.  In  November  1959,  however,  the 
Government  made  its  first  flotation  of  long-term  bonds,  issuing 
DM300  million  at  an  annual  interest  rate  of  5.5  percent,  redeem 
able  in  1971.  Larger  flotations  are  envisaged  for  1960,  when  a 
budgetary  deficit  of  up  to  DM3  billion  is  expected.  In  addition  to 
the  internal  debt,  there  are  external  debts  amounting  to  about 
DM9.5  billion,  almost  all  of  which  are  Federal  Government  obli 
gations.  These  consist  of  DM2.6  billion  of  prewar  and  DM6.9 
billion  of  postwar  debts  (see  table  5) . 

The  per  capita  public  debt  of  about  DM920  ($220)  is  very  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  (about  £600  or  $1,680) 
or  the  United  States  (about  $1,900). 

Table  5.     West  German  Public  Debt,  Mar.  81,  1958* 
[In  billions  of  deutsche  marks] 


Federal  Government 

State 
govern 
ments 

Local 
govern 
ments 

Total 

Ordinary 
federal 
debt 

Equalization 
of  burdens 
fund 

External  debt: 
Prewar  

2.3 

0.2 

0.1 

2.6 
6.9 

Postwar        .                       

6  9 

Internal  debt: 
Old  debts  (equalization  claims,  and 
so  forth)           

9.2 

.2 

.1 

9.5 

22.7 

14.8 

10.5 
1.7 

2.3 

.6 

9.8 
4.8 

.1 

7.7 

New  debts  (credits  from  money  mar 
ket  and  special  Government  funds)  . 

21.4 

2.9 

14.8 

7.9 

47.0 

1  The  total  of  loans  between  state  and  local  governments  amounted  to  DM13  billion,  of  which 
DM10.8  billion  was  borrowed  by  Land  governments.  These  intergovernmental  transactions  are 
not  counted  as  part  of  the  total  public  debt. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistiscbes  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statiatiachea  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundearepublik  DeutscMand,  1959  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  p.  381. 
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Fiscal  Policy 

The  level  of  taxation  set  by  the  occupation  authorities  was  very 
high  and  was  intended  in  part  to  check  inflation.  High  taxes  for 
the  first  3  or  4  years  after  the  war  were  not  a  serious  obstacle  to 
economic  revival,  the  limiting  factors  then  being  the  general  dis 
location  of  the  economy  and  a  shortage  of  raw  materials  affecting 
all  countries.  The  gradual  disappearance  of  materials  shortages 
and  the  financial  stability  introduced  by  the  monetary  reform 
opened  the  way  to  economic  revival  and  expansion.  At  that  stage 
high  taxation  began  to  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  economic 
growth. 

In  1951  the  Government  granted  concessions  on  direct  taxes  and 
increased  existing  concessions  on  indirect  taxes  to  encourage  the 
plowing  back  of  profits  into  expansion  of  enterprises.  These 
measures  were  extended  in  1954.  The  object  was  to  stimulate  sav 
ings  and  investment  while  keeping  ordinary  consumption  as  far  as 
possible  from  rising.  The  general  level  of  taxation  was  still  kept 
at  about  30  percent  of  the  national  income.  Budgetary  surpluses 
appeared,  and  these  had  a  deflationary  effect.  Home  demand  was 
kept  in  check,  and  with  the  rapidly  growing  volume  of  production 
it  became  increasingly  necessary  to  find  markets  abroad.  Ger 
many's  comparatively  favorable  prices  and  delivery  terms  for 
some  goods  led  to  greatly  increased  exports.  Imports  lagged  be 
hind  exports,  owing  to  import  controls  and  the  decrease  in  do 
mestic  purchasing  power,  and  balance  of  payments  surpluses 
appeared,  resulting  in  rapid  accumulation  of  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic  Relations). 

By  1958  inflationary  forces  were  becoming  evident.  Government 
expenditures  began  to  mount,  and  budget  surpluses  were  replaced 
by  deficits.  The  inflationary  effects  of  balance  of  payments  sur 
pluses  became  more  difficult  to  hold  in  check.  Demands  from  wage 
earners  for  wage  increases  and  from  fixed  income  recipients  for 
upward  adjustments  of  their  incomes  became  more  insistent. 

In  November  1959  the  Central  Bank  Council  of  the  Bundesbank 
took  the  unusual  step  of  publicly  expressing  concern  over  the  con 
tinuing  growth  of  federal  and  local  public  expenditure.  The  bank 
strongly  criticized  the  practice  of  transferring  what  should  be 
ordinary  expenditure  to  the  extraordinary  budget,  which,  it  said, 
should  only  contain  expenditures  that  could  be  postponed  if  the 
necessary  financing  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  capital  market. 

The  Federal  Government  eventually  responded  to  this  and  other 
warnings,  and  in  March  1960,  it  approved  a  series  of  tax  increases 
designed  to  cut  back  investment  in  capital  goods  and  housing.  Six 
tax  measures  were  announced  on  March  9  designed  to  bring  in  an 
additional  DM400  million.  The  most  important  was  a  change  in 
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depreciation  allowances  on  movable  capital  goods.  This  reduced 
the  first  year's  depreciation  allowance  from  25  to  20  percent,  with 
comparable  reductions  for  subsequent  years.  Depreciation  rates 
on  new  homes  were  reduced  from  10  to  7.5  percent  annually  during 
the  first  2  years,  and  there  was  a  similar  scaling  down  for  later 
years.  Other  changes  were  designed  to  encourage  long-term  in 
vesting  rather  than  short-term  speculation. 

EAST  GERMANY 
Fiscal  Organization 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  in  East  Germany  manages  not  only  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Government  but  also  directly 
controls  the  banking  system.  The  Ministry  collaborates  with 
other  Government  departments  in  drawing  up  the  national  eco 
nomic  plan  and  plays  a  major  part  in  its  implementation.  The 
fiscal  and  banking  systems  are  essential  parts  of  the  machinery 
for  carrying  out  the  economic  plan  (see  ch.  31,  Banking  and  Cur 
rency  System) . 

The  fiscal  authorities  have  the  task  of  preparing  the  financial 
plans  which  complement  the  national  economic  plan.  The  Ministry 
of  Finance  draws  up  various  programs  covering  different  aspects 
of  the  national  finances,  including  a  state  budget,  an  investment 
program,  a  credit  plan,  and  a  plan  for  circulation  of  cash. 

The  Ministry  controls  the  execution  of  the  national  economic 
plan  through  various  devices.  The  funds  system  and  the  credit 
system  are  designed  to  assure  economical  management  of  enter 
prises.  The  premium  system,  fiscal  subsidies  (price  adjustments) , 
and  fiscal  withdrawals  (turnover  tax)  are  used  to  control  wages, 
prices,  and  the  volume  of  economic  activity. 

The  funds  and  credit  systems  play  an  especially  important  part 
in  forcing  enterprises  to  follow  the  national  plan.  Their  working 
capital  comes,  in  the  first  place,  from  state  funds.  The  amount 
provided  from  these  funds  is  strictly  limited  and  generally  covers 
only  40  to  60  percent  of  the  working  capital  requirements.  Fur 
thermore,  state  funds  allotted  to  enterprises  are  customarily  ear 
marked  for  particular  purposes.  To  obtain  their  full  requirements 
of  working  capital,  enterprises  must  depend  on  bank  credit.  They 
use  credits  allotted  to  them  under  the  credit  plan  and  often  have 
to  borrow  additional  amounts.  The  German  Currency  Bank  col 
lects  the  planned  revenue  from  the  turnover  and  profits  of  the 
enterprises  (see  ch.  31,  Banking  and  Currency  System) .  It  also 
controls  their  credit  supply  and  maintains  a  constant  pressure  on 
them  to  fulfill  their  production  and  production  cost  programs. 
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The  Budget 
Form  of  Budget 

The  present  form  of  the  East  German  budget  was  inaugurated 
when  the  first  5-year  plan  was  started  in  January  1951.  It  was 
called  a  unified  budget  because  it  covered  not  only  the  ordinary 
functions  of  Government  but  also  the  financing  of  the  vast  na 
tionalized  economic  sector  and,  furthermore,  because  it  consoli 
dated  with  the  national  budget  the  district  and  municipal  budgets 
and  the  budgets  of  the  social  insurance  system  and  various  public 
corporations. 

The  consolidated  budget  and  the  various  separate  budgets  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  approved  by  the  Volkskammer  (People's 
Chamber),  but  the  details  of  the  budgets  are  not  publicized  (see 
ch.  20,  Structure  of  Government) .  The  only  information  that  is 
published  consists  of  the  totals  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  the 
accumulated  surplus,  and  the  expenditures  for  education  and  social 
welfare.  However,  investigations  by  a  group  of  Western  experts 
were  made  of  the  budgets  for  the  period  1951-55,  and  from  their 
study  a  general  picture  of  budgetary  operations  in  East  Germany 
may  be  obtained, 

Expenditures 

The  largest  item  of  expenditure  in  the  East  German  budget  is 
for  price-adjustment  subsidies  (see  ch.  32,  Domestic  Trade;  ch.  33, 
Foreign  Economic  Relations).  These  subsidies  arise  out  of  the 
system  of  planned  prices,  fixed  by  the  planning  authorities  on  the 
basis  of  "social  costs"  and  "social  needs."  Such  prices  may  not 
cover  costs  and  turnover  tax,  and  the  enterprises  can  only  be  main 
tained  by  subsidies.  Under  this  general  heading  are  also  included 
the  deficits  in  local  currency  arising  out  of  foreign  trading  (see 
ch.  31,  Banking  and  Currency  System;  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic 
Relations) . 

The  scale  of  price  subsidies  in  East  Germany  and  the  apparent 
acceptance  of  them  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  economic  mecha 
nism  distinguish  the  system  from  anything  to  be  found  in  coun 
tries  outside  the  Communist  bloc.  Subsidies  absorb  about  a  quarter 
of  the  total  consolidated  budget,  which  is  relatively  large  because 
it  covers  the  financial  transactions  of  nationalized  industries  and 
other  receipts  and  payments  not  generally  included  in  the  budgets 
of  non-Communist  countries. 

The  next  largest  item  of  expenditure  in  the  budget  is  defense, 
which  now  accounts  for  almost  as  much  as  price  subsidies.  Since 
the  subsidies  are  merely  a  means  whereby  resources  are  channeled 
away  from  some  lines  of  production  and  into  others  and  are  not, 
at  least  directly  and  measurably,  a  real  burden  on  the  economy, 
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military  costs  are  really  the  largest  item  of  Government  expendi 
ture.  Furthermore,  some  expenditure  for  military  training  is  in 
cluded  under  education  costs. 

Next  to  defense  expenditure  come  social  insurance  payments 
and  other  social  and  health  expenditures.  Payments  under  the 
insurance  system  constitute  the  bulk  of  this  category;  they  are 
financed  largely  from  contributors'  payments.  Little  of  the  general 
tax  revenue  is  used  to  meet  social  welfare  expenditures.  Educa 
tion  including  some  items  of  a  military  character  accounts  for 
about  11  percent  of  the  budget  (see  table  6). 

Investments  account  for  about  8  percent  of  the  total  budget. 
Presumably,  the  figure  consists  mainly  of  expenditures  on  equip 
ment  for  the  nationalized  sector  of  industry,  including  mining  and 
transportation.  However,  some  of  the  other  categories  of  expendi 
ture  almost  certainly  include  capital  expenditures. 

Table  6.     East  German  Expenditure  for  Education  and  Social  Welfare, 

1 95 5-5 8  * 


Social  w 

elfare 

Education 

f  Social 
insurance 

Other 

Total 

Billions  of  deutsche  marks  (East) 
1955                  

3.6 

5.9 

2.3 

8.2 

1956               

3.9 

5.4 

2.6 

8.0 

1957                           

4.6 

6.7 

2.8 

9.5 

1958  2                        

4.8 

7.2 

3.4 

10.6 

Percent  of  Total  Budget  Expenditure 
1955                                     

9.4 

15.4 

6.0 

21.4 

1956                                     

10.9 

15.0 

7.3 

22.3 

1957                             .            

12.5 

18.3 

7.6 

25.9 

1958  2  

11.4 

17.1 

8.1 

25.2 

1  Including  East  Berlin. 

2  Estimates. 

Source:  Adapted  from  German  Democratic  Republic,  Staatlichen  Zentralverwaltung  fur  Statis- 
tik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statwtiaches  Johrbuch  der  Deutschen  Demo- 
kratischen  Republik,  1958  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic),  pp.  240- 
242. 

The  remaining-  items  of  expenditure  consist  principally  of  ad 
ministrative  costs  and  an  item — transfers  to  Bezirke  (districts)  — 
which  has  a  counterpart  for  the  same  amount  in  revenue — trans 
fers  from  Bezirke.  These  two  items  are  the  totals  of  Bezirk 
budgets,  which  are  included  in  the  consolidated  budget  but  are 
not  a  part  of  the  central  administration's  working  budget  (see 
table?). 
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Table  7.     East  German  Budget  Expenditure  of  Central  and  Bezirk 
and  Local  Governments,  19 53—58  * 


Central  government             i 

Bezirk  and  local  governments 

Total 

Billion  deutschs 
marks  (East) 

Billion  deutscne 
marks  (East) 

Percent 
of  total 

Billion  deutsche 
marks  (East) 

Percent 
of  total 

1953 

28.0 
28.9 
28.7 
25.4 
26.0 
230.5 

81 

80 

75 
71 
71 
73 

6.8 
7.3 
9.7 
10.5 
10.7 
11.5 

19 
20 
25 
29 
29 
27 

34.8 

36,2 
38.4 
35.9 
36.7 
42.0 

1954  

1955  

1956 

1957 

1958  .   .     . 

1  Inelndrag'  East  Berlin. 

2  Estimates. 

Source :  Adapted  from  German  Democratic  Republic,  Staatlichen  Zentralverwaltung:  fur  Statis- 
tik  (State  Central  Administration  for  Statistics),  Statisches  Jahrbuch  der  Deutechen  Demo- 
Icrttti&chen  Republik,  1958  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic) ,  p.  239. 


Revenue 

The  revenue  side  of  the  budget  shows  departures  from  the  pre 
war  system  as  marked  as  those  on  the  expenditure  side.  The  old 
system  followed  the  usual  pattern  of  obtaining  revenue  from 
various  types  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  The  new  system,  by 
contrast,  obtains  the  great  bulk  of  its  revenue  from  the  operations 
of  nationalized  enterprises,  through  what  is  known  as  the  "two 
channel"  system.  The  first  of  these  two  channels  is  the  turnover 
tax  imposed  on  nationalized  enterprises  (produktionsabgabe  or 
dienstleistungsabgabe  according  to  whether  the  enterprise  supplies 
goods  or  services) .  The  second  of  the  two  channels  is  the  revenue 
obtained  from  the  profits  of  the  nationalized  enterprises.  As  this 
new  system  has  evolved,  the  former  kinds  of  taxes  have  become 
less  important.  If  nonnationalized  enterprises  continue  to  decline 
in  importance,  the  old  taxes  may  become  insignificant. 

Consumption  taxes  provide  about  a  third  of  total  revenue.  They 
include  duties  on  such  commodities  as  sugar,  tobacco,  and  alcohol, 
comprising  about  a  quarter  of  the  proceeds  from  all  consumption 
taxes,  and  the  "withdrawals  from  production  or  services,"  which 
correspond  to  the  turnover  taxes  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  turn 
over  taxes,  as  they  may  for  convenience  be  called,  are  imposed  on 
the  differences  between  planned  production  costs  and  planned 
prices  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for  nationalized  enter 
prises.  They  were  introduced  gradually  into  different  industries 
in  the  nationalized  sector.  Concurrently  the  old  taxes,  including 
corporate-income  and  franchise  taxes,  transaction  taxes,  sales 
taxes,  and  transportation  taxes,  were  eliminated. 
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The  rates  of  the  turnover  tax  are  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Fi 
nance.  The  tax  may  be  a  percentage  of  sales  revenue,  a  fixed 
amount,  or  both.  Payments  are  made  frequently,  in  some  cases 
daily.  In  general,  consumers  goods  are  heavily  taxed ;  basic  ma 
terials  and  producers  goods  are  taxed  little  or  not  at  all  The  taxes 
on  consumers  goods  are  three  or  four  times  as  heavy  in  East  Ger 
many  as  in  West  Germany. 

In  the  second  channel  the  state  takes  at  least  20  percent  of  net 
profits,  and  its  share  increases  with  the  size  of  the  profit.  The 
basis  for  calculating  the  tax  is  determined  by  the  Ministry  of 
Financed  The  balance  of  the  profits  after  taxation  can  be  used  by 
the  enterprise  for  expansion  and  for  rewards  to  workers  in  the 
form  of  bonuses  and  other  benefits.  In  this  fashion  the  system 
provides  an  incentive  to  improved  performance. 

The  two  channels  account  for  over  four-fifths  of  tax  revenue 
and  about  three-fifths  of  total  revenue.  The  remaining  taxes  are 
municipal  taxes  and  taxes  on  private  enterprise,  labor  income, 
and  cooperatives. 

Taxation  of  private  enterprises  is  the  most  important.  One 
category  covers  ordinary  corporations  and  business  proprietor 
ships  employing  10  or  more  workers.  To  these  is  applied  a  system 
of  multiple  taxes,  including  income,  capital,  and  transactions  taxes, 
carried  over  from  the  former  regime.  These  taxes  have  been  used 
not  only  to  raise  revenue  but  also  to  reduce  the  importance  of  such 
enterprises  in  the  economy.  They  continue,  however,  to  be  indis 
pensable  in  the  fields  of  light  industry,  retail  trade,  and  services, 
and  this  sets  a  limit  to  the  tax  burden  that  it  is  practicable  to  im 
pose.  There  have  been  changes  in  rates  from  time  to  time.  The 
heavy  rates  initially  imposed  were  relaxed  after  a  few  years,  but 
some  of  the  concessions  made  have  since  been  withdrawn.  At  all 
times,  however,  taxation  of  private  enterprise  income  has  been  at 
much  higher  rates  than  taxation  on  labor  income,  that  is,  on  wages 
and  salaries. 

The  second  category  of  taxes  on  private  enterprise  consists  of 
those  imposed  on  handicraft  establishments  and  individual  farm 
ers.  Handicraft  establishments,  officially  described  as  engaged  in 
"simple  commodity  production,"  are  carried  on  by  private  owner- 
producers.  Theoretically  they  employ  no  wage  laborers,  but  in 
fact  are  permitted  to  employ  not  more  than  nine  such  workers. 
These  establishments  are  taxed  less  than  ordinary  private  enter 
prises,  under  a  special  arrangement  known  as  a  norm  tax  that 
replaces  ordinary  taxes. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  establishes  a  theoretical  normal  output 
that  a  craftsman  ought  to  be  able  to  reach,  prices  the  output  at 
prices  that  have  been  fixed  for  craftsmen,  and  taxes  the  income 
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thus  calculated  at  about  the  rate  that  would  apply  if  ordinary  taxes 
were  Imposed.  This  is  the  base  for  establishments  with  no  em 
ployees.  Supplements  are  added  for  those  with  hired  labor,  in 
creasing  progressively  with  the  number  of  workers  employed. 
This  system  favors  those  who  by  hard  work  or  good  fortune  exceed 
the  production  norm,  but  it  also  can  work  hardship  on  those  who, 
possibly  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot  reach  the  produc 
tion  figure  set.  A  similar  tax  is  also  imposed  on  individual  farm 
ers.  Though  the  taxes  on  handicraft  establishments  and  on  in 
dividual  farmers  are  less  burdensome  than  those  on  larger  scale 
private  enterprises,  they  are  nevertheless  drawn  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  these  small  enterpreneurs  to  join 
cooperative  organizations. 

Taxation  on  labor  income  is  the  next  most  important  item,  ac 
counting,  however,  for  only  3  to  4  percent  of  total  revenue.  Com 
pared  with  the  income-tax  systems  of  the  United  States  and  coun 
tries  of  Western  Europe,  including  West  Germany,  the  system  of 
taxation  of  personal  income  in  East  Germany  appears  lacking  in 
equity.  The  principle  of  progressive  rates  is  applied  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  system  works  in  favor  of  those  with  higher  incomes 
— the  managers  and  high  officials.  The  ordinary  worker,  however, 
benefits  from  a  low  rate  of  taxation  on  incentive  payments  given 
for  extra  production.  Writers,  artists,  and  scientific  workers  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  doctors,  dentists,  veterinarians,  mid- 
wives,  engineers,  architects,  and  inventors,  who  are  described  col 
lectively  as  the  "working  intelligentsia,"  are  taxed  at  a  flat  rate 
corresponding  to  that  imposed  on  incomes  in  the  middle  brackets 
in  the  tax-rate  schedule.  Thus,  those  with  the  biggest  incomes  re 
ceive  relatively  more  favorable  treatment.  The  actual  rate  of  tax 
on  labor  incomes  varies  between  about  6  percent  and  20  percent. 
Compared  with  West  Germany,  the  lowest  groups  of  earners  are 
somewhat  more  favorably  treated.  The  middle  income  groups  pay 
at  a  higher  rate.  The  higher  income  recipients  are  again  more 
favorably  treated,  and  the  higher  the  income  the  more  marked  the 
advantage,  since  in  East  Germany  taxation  on  labor  income  never 
goes  above  20  percent. 

Next  in  importance  after  taxes  on  labor  income  is  a  group  of 
imposts  referred  to  as  municipal  taxes,  covering  taxes  on  land, 
automobiles,  amusements,  and  dogs.  The  final  item  in  taxation 
receipts,  and  the  least  productive,  is  the  tax  on  cooperatives,  which 
are  theoretically  liable  for  the  same  group  of  taxes  as  are  ordinary 
private  enterprises.  A  distinction  is  drawn  here  between  coopera 
tives  of  a  ''Socialist  character"  and  the  others,  which  comprises 
the  remnants  of  the  purchasing  cooperatives  of  retail  traders  and 
the  rural  purchasing  and  sales  unions,  known  as  the  Raiffeisen 
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cooperatives.  The  favored  cooperatives  are  those  considered  to 
be  progressing  toward  nationalization.  They  include  the  member 
cooperatives  of  the  Peasant  Mutual  Aid  Association;  the  Agricul 
tural  Production  Cooperatives,  or  collective  farms;  the  Producers' 
Cooperatives  of  Toiling  Fishermen;  the  Purchasing  and  Sales  Co 
operatives  of  Craftsmen;  and  the  Consumers'  Cooperatives.  These 
organizations  are  not  all  treated  alike,  but  all  receive  exemptions 
from  some  taxes  and  reductions  of  others.  The  result  is  that, 
though  cooperatives  play  a  large  part  in  agricultural  and  retail 
trade,  their  contribution  to  tax  receipts  is  very  small. 

Other  public  revenues  consist  mainly  of  receipts  from  soclal- 

Table  8.     Consolidated  Budget  of  East  Germany,  1951-55  * 

[In  billions  of  deutsche  marks  (East)  ] 

1951  1952  1953  1954  19552 

REVENUE 


Consumption  taxes  
Share  in  nationalized-industry  profits  
Taxes  on  cooperatives  - 

8.3 
5.4 
.2 
2.3 
1.3 
.8 

9.8 
7.2 
.3 
2.3 
1.4 
.8 

12.2 
8.7 
.3 
2.2 
1.6 
.8 

12.6 
9.8 
.3 
2.2 
1.3 
.8 

12.4 
10.0 
.4 
2.5 
1.3 
.8 

Taxes  on  private  enterprize  
Taxes  on  labor  income  
Local  taxes  

Total 

18.3 
4.6 
1.7 
3.9 

21.8 
4.9 
1.8 
5.0 

25.8 
5.4 
1.9 
1.7 

27.0 
5.7 
1.7 
1.8 

27.4 
6.0 
2.2 
2.5 

Social  insurance  
Other  revenue  _  _. 

Transfer  from  Bezirke  

Total  

EXPEND 
Investments 

28.5 

ITURE 
2.6 
1.5 
2.5 
1.9 
4.5 
1.4 
2.7 
.8 
.1 
1.2 
5.2 
3.9 

33.5 

3.3 
1.4 
5.0 
2.5 
5.2 
1.3 
2.6 
.3 
.3 
1.1 
5.3 
5.0 

34.8 

4.3 
2.0 
5.8 
3.0 
5.5 
1.3 
2.7 
1.3 
.1 
1.5 
5.6 
1.7 

36.2 

3.7 
3.& 
6.6 
3.4 
5.8 
1.4 
2.7 
.5 
.1 

38.1 

3.0 
3.8 
5.8 
3.6 
5.9 
1.3 
2.7 
.1 
.4 

Foreign  trade 

Domestic  trade  
Education  _  _ 

Social  insurance 

Other  social  and  health  expenditure  
Administrative  expenses  
Payments  to  banking  system  
Debt  repayment  and  interest  

Reparations  

Other  expenditure  

6.6 
1.8 

9.0 
2.5 

Transfer  to  Bezirke  

Total 

28.3 
.2 

33.3 
.2 

34.8 

36.1 
.1 

38.1 

Surplus  

1  Including  East  Berlin. 

2  Planned. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  die  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland,  1959  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany) ,  p.  526. 
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insurance  funds.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of  customs  and  mis 
cellaneous  receipts  and  the  item  called  transfers  from  Bezirke,  to 
which  there  is  a  counterpart  on  the  expenditure  side  (see  table  8) . 
The  system  of  public  finance  reflects  a  planned  conversion  of  a 
formerly  predominantly  private-enterprise  economy  into  a  Soviet- 
type  economy  that  is  now  far  advanced.  In  the  course  of  this 
transition,  the  old  taxes  have  declined  in  importance  and  have 
often  been  greatly  modified,  while  new  forms  of  revenue  raised 
from  the  nationalized  sector  of  the  economy  have  become  over 
whelmingly  important. 
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CHAPTER  31 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  SYSTEM 

Since  World  War  II,  the  banking  and  currency  systems  of  West 
and  East  Germany  have  evolved  into  two  separate  entities  with 
little  resemblance  to  one  another.  After  some  experimentation  by 
the  occupying  powers,  the  West  German  system  returned  for  the 
most  part  to  the  prewar  pattern.  The  East  German  system  was 
converted  into  a  mechanism  for  carrying  out  and  controlling  the 
economic  plan  of  the  central  Government. 

German  banking  has  long  had  relatively  strict  Government  reg 
ulation  and  close  ties  between  ordinary  banking  establishments  and 
industry,  which  remain  clearly  evident  in  West  Germany.  The 
economic  deconcentration  measures  imposed  by  the  occupying 
powers,  by  splitting  up  the  large  banks  and  some  large  industrial 
combines,  broke  some  of  the  links  with  industry,  "but  in  many  cases 
they  were  speedily  reforged,  or  new  ones  were  fashioned.  Some 
special  banking  organs,  such  as  the  Reconstruction  Credit  Institu 
tion  and  the  Equalization  of  Burdens  Bank,  are  reminders  of  the 
war,  but  the  system,  taken  as  a  whole  and  in  its  essentials,  is  little 
different  from  that  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  Warld  War  II 
or  even  of  World  War  I. 

Since  the  currency  reform  of  1948,  at  least  the  financial  mech 
anism  has  helped  the  revival  of  West  Germany's  economy.  Even 
though  a  reasonably  flexible  credit  policy  has  been  followed,  the 
internal  purchasing  power  of  the  currency  has  been  well  main 
tained,  and  the  international  strength  in  the  late  1950's  of  the 
West  German  currency  has  been  remarkable. 

What  has  emerged  in  West  Germany  from  the  testing  postwar 
years  is  a  flexible  and  comprehensive  banking  and  currency  system 
which  conforms  to  long-established  German  business  practices  but 
which  has  also  shown  itself  adaptable  to  changing  conditions.  In 
organization  it  is  probably  as  sound  as  it  has  ever  been.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  deposit  banks,  in  view  of  the  large  propor 
tion  of  their  assets  represented  by  long-term  credit,  have  reserves 
ample  enough  to  enable  them  to  withstand  a  major  economic  slump 
without  Government  support.  But  the  economic  outlook  in  early 
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1960  holds  no  indication  of  major  difficulties  ahead.  So  far,  the 
position  of  the  ordinary  banks  regarding  reserves  and  liquidity  has 
tended  to  improve. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  East  German  banking-  and  currency  sys 
tem  as  an  instrument  for  executing  and  controlling-  the  central 
economic  plan  is  difficult  to  judge,  but  those  who  constructed  it 
were  able  to  draw  on  a  considerable  volume  of  experience  In  the 
operations  of  financial  institutions  in  Soviet-type  economies.  The 
East  German  financial  machinery  is  cumbersome.  An  elaborate 
system  of  verifications  and  controls,  with  many  records  and  endless 
processions  of  auditors  and  inspectors,  appears  to  be  the  inevitable 
concomitant  of  economic  operations  in  a  Communist  country.  The 
economic  planning  process  necessitates  constant  adjustments  and 
revisions,  and  the  credit  system  is  an  indispensable  factor  In  mak 
ing  them. 

In  an  economy  where  production  and  consumption  depend  very 
largely  and  directly  on  political  decisions,  the  East  German  banking 
and  currency  system  is  a  highly  important  part  of  implementation 
and  control.  But  the  problems  in  operating  such  a  system  fall 
largely  within  the  sphere  of  administration  and  offer  little  scope 
for  economic  analysis,  which  is,  in  any  case,  largely  precluded  be 
cause  of  the  almost  complete  lack  of  published  statistics  on  banking 
operations. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 
Banking 

The  development  of  ordinary  banks  in  Germany  followed  a  dif 
ferent  path  from  that  of  banking  in  England  or  the  United  States. 
An  ordinary  German  bank  was,  and  still  very  largely  is  in  West 
Germany,  a  combination  of  commercial  bank,  investment  bank,  and 
investment  trust.  The  system  originated  with  the  modern-type 
banks  set  up  around  1850,  during  a  period  in  which  railroads  and 
heavy  industries  were  being  rapidly  expanded. 

Before  World  War  I,  German  banks  kept  only  a  very  small  part 
of  their  funds  in  Government  securities.  They  invested  in  com 
mercial  bills,  which  could  be  rediscounted  with  the  Reichsbank  and 
were  therefore  more  or  less  equivalent  to  liquid  reserves.  Most  of 
the  funds  were  used,  however,  for  direct  and  long-term  loans  to 
business  enterprises  and  for  business  promotions.  Stock  issues 
were  sometimes  made  by  individual  banks  but  often  also  by  bank 
consortiums.  The  banks  habitually  held  substantial  amounts  of 
stocks  and  bonds  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  perma 
nently  among  their  assets.  They  also  bought  and  sold  stocks  and 
bonds  in  the  market,  either  to  influence  prices  or  to  speculate. 

For  these  activities  banks  needed  much  capital,  and  it  was  cus- 
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tomary  for  them  to  have  a  total  of  capital,  reserves,  and  surplus 
amounting  to  around  25  percent  of  their  deposits  and  other  liabili 
ties.  Banks  obtained  their  deposits  largely  from  the  enterprises 
they  financed;  the  savings  of  the  general  public  usually  went  into 
savings  banks,  most  of  which  were  municipally  owned. 

German  banks  were  in  fact  founded  mainly  as  instruments  for 
financing  industrial  enterprises.  To  some  extent  they  were  orig 
inally  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  private  bankers,  who  were  re 
garded  as  indifferent  to  national  economic  interests.  The  outstand 
ing  private  bank  was  the  house  of  Rothschild,  which  though 
founded  in  Frankfurt  and  owing  its  early  success  to  operations  in 
Germany  established  branch  houses  in  major  financial  centers  in 
Europe,  through  which  it  operated  internationally,  transferring 
funds  freely  from  one  country  to  another.  The  first  of  the  new- 
style  banks  was  the  A.  Schaffhausensche  Bankverein  of  Cologne, 
founded  in  1848.  It  made  industrial  promotion  its  principal  busi 
ness  and  was  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  first  German 
joint-stock  companies  in  mining,  steel,  and  machine  production. 

The  formation  of  the  great  banks  in  Germany  took  place  during 
periods  of  industrial  expansion,  roughly  the  early  1850's  and  early 
1870's.  After  the  A.  Schaffhausensche  Bankverein  came  the  Dis- 
conto-Gesellschaft  in  1851,  which  was  transformed  into  a  regular 
bank  in  1856.  The  Darmstadter  Bank  was  founded  in  1853;  the 
Berliner  Handelsgesellschaft,  in  1856;  the  Deutsche  Bank,  in  1870; 
and  the  Dresdner  Bank,  in  1872. 

The  early  connections  between  banking  and  industry*  often  mani 
fested  in  direct  participation  by  the  banks  in  management,  per 
sisted  despite  the  growth  and  diversification  of  the  economy  and 
encouraged  concentration  in  both.  Large  industrial  concentrations 
needed  large-scale  financing,  which  could  most  easily  be  supplied  by 
large-scale  banking  institutions.  The  Berlin  banks  spread  over  the 
country,  opening  branches  and  absorbing  provincial  banks.  By 
1931  the  process  of  banking  concentration  had  given  a  virtual 
monopoly  to  half  a  dozen  banks,  and  by  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  ordinary  banking  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  three  institu 
tions — the  Deutsche  Bank,  the  Dresdner  Bank,  and  the  Commerz 
Bank. 

The  close  ties  between  banking  and  industry  made  the  banks 
particularly  susceptible  to  fluctuations  in  industrial  activity.  Be 
fore  1918,  because  of  their  normally  strong  reserve  position,  the 
banks  were  able  to  cope  with  fluctuations,  which  were  mild  com 
pared  to  the  great  currency  depreciation  after  World  War  I,  which 
undermined  their  financial  position  and  left  them  poorly  prepared 
to  meet  the  great  depression  of  the  1930's.  The  policies  pursued  by 
the  Government  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  banking  system  and 
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to  solve  the  economic  crisis  through  deflationary  measures  in  part 
motivated  by  memories  of  the  inflationary  horrors  of  the  early 
1920?s  were  possibly  the  only  course  open  to  it.  But  the  result  was 
to  facilitate  the  National  Socialists*  seizure  of  power  and  provide 
them  with  readymade  instruments  of  control. 

During  the  Weimar  Kepublic,  several  Government  banks  were 
organized  by  the  Federal  Government  for  special  purposes,  par 
ticularly  housing,  and  other  banks  were  started  by  state  govern 
ments.  Most  savings  banks  were  municipally  owned,  and  there  was 
also  an  extensive  Government-owned  postal  savings  system.  Thus, 
the  direct  participation  of  Government  in  banking  was  important. 

Between  1850  and  1940,  Germany  had  developed  a  complex  and 
varied  banking  structure,  of  which  the  outstanding  features,  com 
pared  with  the  banking  systems  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  the  extensive  participation  of  Government 
and  the  close  organizational  link  between  banking  and  industry. 

Currency 

In  spite  of  a  movement  toward  economic  unification  during  the 
previous  50  years,  Germany  in  1871  was  still  divided  into  seven 
separate  currency  areas.  There  were  33  banks  entitled  to  issue 
notes,  functioning  under  a  variety  of  different  laws  and  regulations 
and  entirely  distinct  from  one  another. 

All  of  the  currency  areas  were  on  a  silver  standard,  with  the 
exception  of  Bremen,  where  gold  was  the  legal  tender.  The  differ 
ent  states  had  certain  agreements  with  one  another  about  the 
relative  values  of  their  currencies,  but  there  was  no  cooperation  in 
other  currency  matters.  Gold  coins  circulated  alongside  silver; 
their  value  fluctuated  in  terms  of  the  legal  silver  currency,  except 
in  Prussia,  where  the  silver  value  of  gold  coins  was  fixed  by  law. 

The  decision  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  was  taken  in  1871,  when 
Great  Britain  was  the  only  major  country  on  the  gold  standard.  A 
monetary  crisis  caused  by  discoveries  of  large  new  silver  deposits 
was  looming,  and  it  was  expected  that  France  and  the  United 
States  would  soon  abandon  their  bimetallic  currency  systems. 
Germany's  action  in  adopting  the  gold  standard — a  manifestation 
of  the  liberal  and  Western  orientation  of  the  country  during  the 
earlier  phase  of  Bismarck's  regime — accelerated  the  movement 
toward  an  interactional  gold  standard  which  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  rapid  growth  of  world  trade  up  to  World  War  I. 

In  1871,  a  law  concerning  the  minting  of  gold  coins  was  passed. 
The  mark  was  adopted  as  the  new  currency  unit  for  all  of  Germany ; 
the  ratio  of  its  value  to  the  various  silver  coins  then  current  was 
stipulated,  and  silver  coins  were  gradually  withdrawn.  In  1873, 
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the  gold  standard  was  legally  established,  and  silver  was  relegated 
to  subsidiary  coinage. 

In  1875,  1  of  the  33  central  banks,  the  Prussian  Bank,  was 
transformed  into  the  Reichsbank,  which  became  the  central  bank 
of  the  whole  Reich.  By  1910,  27  of  the  issuing  banks  yielded  to 
Government  pressure  to  give  up  voluntarily  to  the  Reichsbank  the 
fixed  amount  of  banknotes  they  were  still  entitled  by  law  to  issue 
and  turn  themselves  into  ordinary  banks.  The  remaining  5  had 
their  rights  canceled  in  1935. 

The  Reichsbank  was  required  to  keep  a  minimum  gold  coverage 
amounting  to  one-third  of  the  banknotes  outstanding,  and  all  note 
circulation  in  excess  of  550  million  marks  above  the  gold  coverage 
was  subjected  to  a  tax.  At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  gold 
coverage  of  note  circulation  was  43  percent  and  of  banknotes  plus 
bank  demand  deposits,  30  percent.  The  imminent  threat  of  war  in 
July  1914  led  to  large  withdrawals  of  gold  for  hoarding,  and  on 
July  31,  1914,  the  Reichsbank  discontinued  redemption  of  bank 
notes  in  gold.  It  never  resumed  such  redemption. 

The  mark  depreciated  rapidly  during  World  War  I ;  between  1914 
and  1918  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  was  multiplied  by  five. 
After  the  war  the  financial  situation  was  greatly  worsened  by  the 
reparations  demands  of  the  Allied  Powers.  In  January  1923,  France 
and  Belgium  occupied  the  Ruhr  in  order  to  enforce  demands  which 
the  German  Government  had  declared  itself  unable  to  meet.  This 
was  met  by  German  passive  resistance.  Support  of  this  movement 
placed  great  financial  burdens  on  the  Government,  which  at  the 
same  time  suffered  a  heavy  loss  of  revenue.  The  only  recourse  open 
to  it  was  the  printing  press.  The  momentum  of  the  inflation  in 
creased  enormously.  It  was  accelerated  by  the  spreading  belief 
that  the  Government  was  deliberately  destroying  the  value  of  the 
currency,  although  no  convincing  evidence  has  been  produced  that 
this  was  actually  so. 

In  August  1923  a  new  government,  headed  by  Gustav  Strese- 
mann,  came  into  power,  and  the  passive  resistance  movement  was 
ended.  The  next  great  task  was  to  stop  inflation.  The  device  of 
the  Rentenmark,  which  was  theoretically  backed  by  claims  on  real 
estate,  was  adopted,  and  on  November  15  the  currency  was  stabil 
ized  at  1  trillion  paper  marks  to  1  Rentenmark.  This  experience  of 
currency  depreciation  and  loss  of  savings  left  behind  it  a  strong  and 
lasting  fear  of  inflation  among  all  but  a  very  small  minority  who 
had  been  able  to  profit  by  it.  This  fear  greatly  influenced  the 
monetary  policy  of  the  Government  during  the  depression  years 
after  the  financial  crisis  of  1931. 

The  Rentenmark,  which  lasted  about  a  year,  provided  a  breathing 
space  during  which  the  budget  could  be  balanced  and  a  backing 
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could  be  constituted  for  the  Reichsmark,  which  replaced  the 
Rentenmark  in  1924.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Dawes  Plan  in 
1924,  the  German  economy  rapidly  revived.  In  1931,  however,  the 
economic  edifice  which  had  been  constituted  in  large  part  with 
foreign  credits  was  severely  shaken.  The  suspension  of  payments 
by  the  Darmstadter  Bank  in  July  1931  led  to  a  run  on  banks  in 
general  and  the  declaration  by  the  Government  of  a  "bank  holi 
day."  The  Government  took  virtual  control  over  the  banks;  a 
moratorium  was  proclaimed  on  payment  of  short-term  foreign 
credits,  and  rigid  exchange  control  was  imposed. 

This  close  control  over  the  banking  system  of  the  country  was 
inherited  by  the  Hitler  regime,  which  proceeded  to  perfect  it  as  an 
instrument  of  its  economic  policy.  Though  gestures  were  made 
toward  restoring  control  to  private  hands,  the  Hitler  government 
kept  a  tight  hand  on  the  financial  machinery.  The  Government  in 
fact  controlled  the  banks,  and  the  banks  owned  a  large  part  of 
German  industry  and  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  the  rest. 

WEST  GERMANY 
The  Banking  System 
Decentralization  and  Reconsolidation 

The  banking  system  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  was  highly  cen 
tralized,  headed  by  the  Reichsbank,  with  branches  in  all  major 
cities.  Commercial  banking  was  dominated  by  the  big  three — the 
Deutsche  Bank,  the  Dresdner  Bank,  and  the  Commerz  Bank. 

This  system  became  one  of  the  targets  of  the  decentralization 
undertaken  by  the  Western  Allies,  largely  on  the  initiative  of  the 
United  States,  against  economic  concentration  and  cartels  (see  ch. 
27,  Character  and  Structure  of  the  Economy).  The  policy  was 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  highly  centralized  banking  system  of 
prewar  Germany  had  facilitated  the  establishment  and  mainte 
nance  of  a  political  dictatorship  and  the  channeling  of  economic 
resources  into  the  construction  of  a  war  machine. 

The  Reichsbank  and  its  branches  were  converted  into  11  Land 
(state)  central  banks  and  a  central  institution  called  the  Bank 
deutscher  Lander,  established  in  March  1948.  To  this  institution 
was  entrusted  the  currency  note  issue.  The  presidents  of  the  banks 
were  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank  deutscher 
Lander,  which  made  monetary  policy  for  the  whole  country  and 
also  provided  a  mechanism  whereby  the  Land  banks  could  present 
their  views  and  defend  their  particular  interests. 

This  central  banking  system  did  not  long  survive  the  resumption 
of  control  by  the  West  Germans  over  their  own  affairs.  On  August 
1,  1957,  something  closely  resembling  the  prewar  central  banking 
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system  was  revived.  The  Deutsche  Bundesbank  (German  Federal 
Bank)  was  created  to  take  over  the  note  issue  and  other  central 
banking  functions  of  the  Bank  deutscher  Lander,  which  thereupon 
ceased  to  exist.  The  central  banks  of  the  Lander  became  branches 
of  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank. 

The  big  three  commercial  banks  also  went  through  a  process  of 
dissolution  and  reconstitution.  In  the  beginning,  each  was  divided 
into  as  many  banks  as  there  were  Lander;  thus  there  were  33 
separate  institutions.  Experience  showed  that  such  fragmentation 
of  the  commercial  banking  system  could  not  promote  confidence  in 
its  strength  and  encourage  saving.  The  number  of  separate  banks 
was  therefore  drastically  reduced  to  11  in  March  1952.  The  merg 
ing  of  three  of  the  Lander  subsequently  caused  a  reduction  of  the 
Land  central  banks  to  nine.  After  the  resuscitation  of  the  former 
central  banking  system,  the  nine  commercial  banks  underwent  the 
final  process  in  their  reconstitution  into  the  big  three,  with  a 
countrywide  network  of  agencies. 

Other  banking  institutions  play  a  highly  important  part  in  the 
economy.  The  commercial  banks  include  various  state,  regional, 
and  local  banks,  as  well  as  private  and  merchant  bankers.  The 
state,  regional,  and  local  banks  total  about  70  and  account  for 
about  one-fourth  of  the  short-term  advances  of  the  credit  banks. 
The  private  and  merchant  bankers  still  play  an  important  part  in 
the  financing  of  trade  and  industry. 

A  number  of  credit  institutions  with  specialized  functions  include 
the  Reconstruction  Credit  Institution  (Kreditanstalt  fur  Wieder- 
aufbau),  which  handles  counterpart  funds  generated  by  American 
aid  deliveries ;  the  Equalization  of  Burdens  Bank  designed  especi 
ally  to  assist  the  rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of  expellees  and 
other  war  sufferers ;  the  German  Transfer  Bank;  the  German  Com 
munal  Bank;  and  the  Industrial  Credit  Bank,  which  mainly  pro 
vides  long-term  loans  to  medium-sized  industrial  establishments. 

Four  groups  of  banks  cater  largely  to  small  business  and  indi 
vidual  needs.  About  700  banking  cooperatives,  generally  known  as 
Volksbanken,  serve  small  businessmen,  retail  traders,  and  profes 
sional  men;  and  about  11,000  very  small  banks  serve  farming 
communities.  The  Volksbanken  are  grouped  under  five  regional 
clearinghouses,  with  a  central  clearing  organization  at  Frankfurt 
am  Main. 

A  second  group  consists  of  about  six  trade-union  banks,  owned 
by  trade  unions  and  cooperative  societies,  with  head  offices  in  dif 
ferent  financial  centers.  They  have  grown  remarkably  since  they 
were  established  soon  after  the  currency  reform  of  1948. 

Mortgage  and  real  estate  banks  form  a  third  group,  concerned 
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principally  with  financing-  housebuilding  and  municipal  develop 
ment.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  them  are  publicly  owned. 

Finally,  the  savings  banks,  mainly  owned  by  the  local  authorities, 
play  an  important  part  in  mobilizing  savings  and  providing  banking 
services  for  those  in  the  lower  income  groups.  They  are  increas 
ingly  entering  into  types  of  business  formerly  very  much  the 
preserve  of  the  ordinary  banks.  They  specialize  particularly  In 
overdraft  lending  to  small  traders  and  industrialists. 

Regulation  of  Banking  and  Control  of  Credit 

Banking  operates  under  a  regulatory  system  which,  despite 
various  difficulties,  has  been  highly  successful  in  keeping  its 
constituent  parts  in  line  with  the  financial  policy  of  the  Govern 
ment.  The  tradition  of  centralized  direction  has  persisted. 

Banking  regulations  require  that  total  loans  by  banks  must  be 
within  a  limit  fixed  in  relationship  to  capital.  Banks  are  also  re 
quired  to  keep  with  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank  minimum  reserves 
against  deposits,  varying  with  the  type  of  deposit  and  also  with 
the  general  credit  situation.  The  statutory  minimum  reserves 
average  about  10  percent.  The  Deutsche  Bundesbank  also  exer 
cises  control  over  the  issue  of  credit  by  varying  its  rates  for 
rediscounting  commercial  paper  for  the  ordinary  banks.  Further 
more,  the  authorities  fix  maximum  interest  rates  which  may  be 
offered  on  deposits  and  demanded  for  loans.  The  Bank  Inspection 
Authorities  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  books  of  any  bank. 

A  short  period  of  credit  stringency  after  the  1948  currency  re 
form  was  soon  followed  by  some  overexpansion  of  credit,  which 
was  checked  by  raising  the  central  bank's  discount  rate  and  the 
minimum  reserve  ratios  and  by  other  restrictive  measures.  In 
creasing  production  and  imports  permitted  relaxation  of  these 
measures  after  a  comparatively  short  time.  Since  then  there  have 
been  fluctuations  in  economic  activities  that  have  set  the  discount 
rate  and  credit  control  machinery  in  operation,  but  they  have  not 
been  serious.  The  central  bank's  discount  rate  has  fluctuated  be 
tween  6  percent  and  3  percent  since  1950. 

In  1957  speculation  on  a  rise  in  the  international  value  of  the 
West  German  Deutschemark  led  to  the  placing  by  foreigners  of 
large  amounts  of  "hot  money"  in  West  German  banks.  The 
Deutsche  Bundesbank  obliged  the  deposit  banks  to  keep  in  it 
reserves  of  10  to  30  percent  against  such  foreign  deposits.  The 
restrictions  were  lifted  in  April  1959 ;  banks  were  empowered  to 
sell  West  German  securities  abroad,  and  restrictions  were  removed 
on  raising  short-  and  medium-term  credits  abroad.  Toward  the  end 
of  1959,  however,  foreign  short-term  deposits  again  began  to  em 
barrass  the  banking  system,  and  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank  again 
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increased,  as  from  January  1960,  the  minimum  reserves  that 
commercial  banks  must  maintain  against  foreign  deposits. 

The  principal  problem  is  that  the  banks  are  obliged  to  allow 
nominally  short-term  loans  to  be  used  for  long-term  investment. 
Bank  financing  of  long-term  investment,  as  in  prewar  days,  con 
tinues  to  be  highly  important.  The  development  of  a  sufficiently 
large  long-term  capital  market  is  still  a  problem  in  West  Germany. 

The  Currency  System 
The  Currency  Reform  of  1948 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Reiehsmark  had  lost  all  but  a 
small  fraction  of  its  internal  purchasing  power  and  was  virtually 
without  value  in  external  transactions.  Note  circulation  rose 
between  1938  and  1948  from  RM6.4  billion  to  RM72.5  billion,  but 
these  figures  do  not  indicate  the  full  measure  of  the  currency 
depreciation.  Production  was  at  a  very  low  level,  and  much  busi 
ness  was  carried  on  by  barter. 

The  Americans  and  British  reached  an  agreement  on  the  eco 
nomic  fusion  of  their  occupation  zones  in  the  fall  of  1946,  and  a 
Bizonal  Economic  Council  began  to  function  early  in  1947.  The 
French  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Allied  Bank  Commission 
and  later  in  that  of  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency.  But  with 
drawal  of  the  Soviet  Military  Governor  from  the  Control  Council 
on  March  20,  1948,  ended  the  hope  of  Four-Power  agreement  on 
currency  reform  and  left  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  to  act  alone  to  introduce  currency  reform. 

The  reform  was  carried  out  in  stages;  four  separate  laws  were 
introduced.  The  Currency  Law  of  June  18,  1948,  announced  that 
the  reichs  mark  would  cease  to  be  legal  tender  from  June  21  and 
would  be  replaced  in  stages  by  a  new  deutsche  mark.  Every 
individual  was  directed  to  surrender  up  to  RM60,  for  which  he 
received  DM60  in  two  payments.  All  other  cash  had  to  be  paid 
into  bank  accounts.  Provision  was  also  made  for  payment  of  indus 
trial  wages  in  the  new  currency.  Other  points  in  the  law  dealt  with 
registration  of  all  Reiehsmark  holdings  by  June  26  and  with 
preparatory  work  for  a  capital  levy  and  tax  reform. 

The  Second  Currency  Law  of  June  21,  1948,  named  the  Bank 
deutscher  Lander  as  the  exclusive  bank  of  issue  and  limited  circu 
lation  of  the  new  notes  to  DM10  billion.  The  Conversion  Law  of 
June  27  set  the  conversion  rate  for. bank  accounts  at  RM10  equals 
DM1.  Half  the  amount  resulting  from  this  conversion  was  placed 
in  a  blocked  account.  The  fourth  Currency  Law  of  October  1  can 
celed  70  percent  of  the  blocked  accounts,  retained  10  percent  for 
compulsory  investment,  and  freed  20  percent.  The  net  conversion 
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rate  was  thus  BM100  equals  DM6.5.  The  par  exchange  rate  of  the 
new  currency  was  fixed  at  DM3.33  equals  US$1,  which  was  changed 
in  September  1949  to  DM4.20  equals  US$1,  the  rate  still  in  effect 
in  early  1960, 

Prices  Since  the  Currency  Reform 

Since  the  monetary  reform  of  1949,  the  new  deutsche  mark  has 
maintained  greater  stability  in  internal  purchasing  power  than 
have  the  currencies  of  other  major  countries  in  the  Western  World, 
including  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has 
acquired  remarkable  strength  in  international  transactions.  Since 
1950  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  has  much  more  than 
doubled,  but  the  increase  in  gross  national  product  has  more  than 
kept  pace  and  has  enabled  the  country  to  build  up  large  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  reserves  (see  table  1;  table  2;  table  3). 

Although  prices  in  West  Germany  have  risen  less  over  the  past 
decade  than  they  have  in  most  countries,  inflationary  forces  began 
to  operate  in  1958  and  caused  the  Government  concern.  In  January 
1960,  Minister  for  Economics  Ludwig  Erhard  spoke  forcefully 
against  attempts  by  business  concerns  to  increase  profits  by  price 
increases  and  trade-union  campaigns  to  force  up  wages.  At  that 
time  the  economy  was  faced  with  an  increasing  backlog  of  indus 
trial  orders,  a  tight  labor  market  and  many  demands  for  wage 
increases,  an  investment  boom,  and  a  sharp  expansion  of  credit. 

The  Capital  Market 

In  spite  of  a  fiscal  policy  calculated  to  promote  savings  and  in 
vestment,  only  where  the  Government  has  intervened  directly  to 
arrange  loans,  as  for  housing  and  mining,  has  it  been  possible  to 
borrow  at  low  rates  of  interest  (see  ch.  30,  Public  Finance).  In 
long-term  financing  for  the  relatively  smaller  business  enterprises, 
interest  rates  tend  to  be  high.  Very  large  enterprises,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  able  to  finance  much  of  their  capital  expansion 
from  profits. 

From  1946  to  1958  the  volume  of  transactions  in  securities  was 
extremely  smalL  Only  since  then  have  stock-exchange  dealings 
assumed  importance.  Stock  exchanges  operate  in  Bremen,  Dussel- 
dorf,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Hamburg,  Hannover,  Munich,  and 
Stuttgart. 

In  1959  a  very  marked  stock-exchange  boom,  together  with 
increases  in  prices  and  shortages  of  labor,  aroused  fears  of  infla 
tion  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  some  countermeasures  by  the  au 
thorities,  including  raising  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank's  discount 
rate  and  the  minimum  reserves  that  commercial  banks  are  required 
to  hold  against  their  obligations.  The  Deutsche  Bundesbank  has 
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Table  1.    Money  Circulation  in  West  Germany,  1950-58 
[In  billions  of  deutsche  marks] 


End  of  — 

Currency 

Bank  demand  deposits 

Total  money 

1950  

8  1 

8  9 

17  0 

1951  

9  3 

10  2 

19  5 

1952  

10  8 

10  9 

21  7 

1953  

12  0 

11  9 

23  9 

1954  

12  8 

14  1 

26  9 

1955    

14  1 

15  6 

2°)  7 

1956    

14  9 

17  0 

31  9 

1957  

16  5 

19  3 

35  g 

1958   . 

18  0 

22  6 

40  6 

Source:   International  Monetary  Fund,   International  Financial  Statistics,  March   1960,   pp. 
122, 123. 

pursued  a  flexible  discount  policy,  but  the  Government  has  in  gen 
eral,  under  the  strong1  direction  of  Erhard  and  Minister  of  Finance 
Franz  Etzel,  put  price  stability  in  the  forefront  of  its  policy  and 
has  raised  interest  rates  when  inflationary  signs  appeared.  The 
miseries  of  inflation  are  still  vivid  in  the  memory  of  the  people, 
and  popular  support  for  anti-inflationary  measures  is  strong. 

Since  1958,  Frankfurt  has  aspired  to  become  an  international 
financial  Center,  and  West  Germany  has  been  participating  increas 
ingly  in  international  investment.  Important  flotations  inclade 
DM100  million  for  Austrian  power  development;  $3  million  of  a 
$15  million  issue  placed  for  the  Japanese  Government  by  the  First 
Boston  Corp.  of  New  York;  1.5  billion  Belgian  francs,  equal  to 

Table  2.    Price  Movements  in  West  Germany,  1950—59 

[1958  =  100] 


End  of  — 

Wholesale  prices 

Cost  of  living 

Industrial 

Agricultural 

1950                        

85 
101 
103 
100 
98 
101 
108 
105 
106 
106 

89 
104 
101 
100 
104 
110 
113 
118 
116 
121 

98 

100 
102 
100 
100 
102 
105 
106 
110 
114 

1951                               

1952                               

1953  

1954                             

1955                                  

1956                                      

1957                                    

1958                   

1959                                       

Source:  Adapted  from  International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Statistics,  March 
1960,  pp.  124,  126. 
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Table  &.     Gold  and  Foreign  Exchange  Holdings  of  West  Germany,  1950-59 

[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


End  of  — 

Gold 

Foreign  exchange  l 
(net) 

Total 

1950 

-158 

-158 

1951  

28 

335 

363 

1952  

140 

964 

1,104 

1953  

325 

1,617 

1,942 

1954                                

626 

1,976 

2,602 

1955                               

920 

2,123 

3,043 

1956                            

1,494 

2,760 

4,254 

1957                   

2,542 

2,932 

5,474 

1958                            

2,639 

3,593 

6,232 

1959      .           

2,637 

22,288 

4,925 

1  Foreign  exchange  holdings  less  foreign  exchange  liabilities. 

2  From,  the  beginning  of  1959  excludes  net  bilateral  claims  on  other  European  countries  aris 
ing  from  liquidation  of  the  European  Payments  Union. 

Source :  Adapted  from  International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Statistics,  March 
1960,  pp.  122, 123. 

DM126  million  for  the  Belgian  Congo.  In  addition,  DM200  million 
was  raised  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De 
velopment,  an  indication  that  West  German  interest  rates  had 
reached  the  international  level.  The  International  Bank  had  bor 
rowed  from  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank  in  the  past  a  total  of  US$300 
million  and  DM200  million  but  had  not  previously  floated  a  loan  in 
the  market. 

Several  banks  have  established  investment  trusts  to  invest  in 
"common  market"  shares,  and  other  trusts  extend  their  invest 
ments  also  to  countries  outside  the  common  market.  Shares  of 
some  major  foreign  corporations  are  now  traded  on  the  Frankfurt 
stock  exchange,  and  those  of  some  major  German  companies  are 
quoted  on  European  exchanges. 

Private  German  investments  abroad  between  February  1952  and 
September  1959  are  estimated  at  DM4.6  billion.  The  Government, 
in  1959,  provided  an  incentive  to  private  investing  in  the  eco 
nomically  less  developed  countries  by  establishing  an  investment 
insurance  fund  of  DM2  billion.  Under  this  scheme  a  premium  of 
1  to  1.5  percent  of  the  insured  value  will  give  initial  coverage  of 
80  percent  of  the  investment  against  expropriation,  war,  revolution, 
blocking  of  payments,  moratoria,  and  restrictions  on  conversion  or 
transfer  of  funds.  The  investor  must  carry  an  increasing  propor 
tion  of  the  risk  himself  during  the  10  to  15  years'  life  of  the 
guarantee. 
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EAST  GERMANY 

The  BankiEg  System 
Structure 

When  the  Soviet  forces  occupied  East  Germany  in  1945,  they 
promptly  issued  an  order  closing  all  banking  and  credit  institutions, 
blocking  payments  by  them,  and  transferring  their  financial  assets 
to  the  Government.  The  blocking  of  payments  was  intended  to 
reduce  the  vastly  expanded  amount  of  money  in  use  and  as  a  first 
step  in  currency  reform.  The  closing  of  all  banking  and  credit 
institutions  was  designed  to  give  time  to  prepare  for  the  establish 
ment  of  a  new  banking  organization  conforming  to  the  Soviet 
model. 

In  November  1945,  some  of  the  banks  received  permission  from 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  reopen,  but  they  were  allowed  to  operate 
only  new  accounts,  not  to  transact  business  in  their  old  accounts. 
The  first  credit  institutions  allowed  to  reopen  were  the  agricultural 
credit  cooperatives.  Two  months  later  the  trading  cooperatives 
received  a  similar  privilege.  From  these  two  groups  of  credit 
institutions  have  developed  the  peasants'  credit  cooperatives  and 
the  trade  and  craft  credit  cooperatives. 

Small  commercial  and  private  banks  were  allowed  to  apply  for 
permission  to  reopen.  One  of  the  few  applications  granted  was 
that  of  the  Garantie-  und  Kreditbank,  where  the  Soviet  occupation 
authorities  kept  their  accounts. 

The  greater  part  of  the  present  banking  structure  is  a  new 
creation  of  the  Soviet  authorities.  In  1945,  each  of  the  five  Lander 
was  endowed  with  a  credit  bank,  and  a  good  many  city  and  county 
banks  were  also  established.  In  February  1947,  a  Bank  of  Issue  and 
Deposit  (Emissions-  und  Girobank),  with  a  number  of  local 
branches,  was  established  in  each  Land.  In  May  1948,  a  single 
central  bank,  called  the  Deutsche  Emissions-  und  Girobank,  was 
established  for  the  whole  country. 

After  the  currency  reform  of  June  1948,  the  central  bank  was 
renamed  the  German  Currency  Bank  (Deutsche  Notenbank — 
DNB).  In  1950,  the  Land,  city,  and  county  banks  were  made 
branches  of  the  DNB.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  Lander  in  1952, 
the  DNB  has  had  principal  branches  in  each  of  the  14  Bezirke 
(districts)  and  about  250  Kreis  (county)  and  Gemeinde  (local) 
branches.  Elsewhere  the  DNB  is  represented  by  local  branches  of 
the  savings  banks,  of  which  there  are  about  2,500.  The  DNB,  as 
the  central  bank,  controls  all  the  credit  institutions.  Its  president 
is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but  the  bank  is  subject  to 
directives  issued  by  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  Ministry  of 
Finance. 
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In  addition  to  the  central  bank,  which  in  outward  form  resembles 
the  prewar  Keichsbank,  the  Soviet  authorities  established  two 
important  new  banking  institutions.  The  first  was  the  German 
Investment  Bank  (Deutsche  Investitionsbank — DIB),  established 
in  1948.  The  second  was  the  German  Peasant  Bank  (Deutsche 
Bauembank— DBB),  established  in  1950.  The  DIB  grants  long- 
term  loans  to  industry.  The  DBB  extends  both  short-  and  long- 
term  credit  to  agriculture.  Both  of  these  institutions  have  net 
works  of  branches. 

The  remaining  banking  and  credit  institutions  are  concerned 
with  small  transactions  of  various  types.  A  comprehensive  system 
of  about  2,500  savings  banks  is  made  up  of  publicly  owned  institu 
tions.  The  peasants'  credit  cooperatives  provide  banking  services 
for  the  individual  farmers  who  are  members  of  the  cooperatives, 
and  the  trade  and  craft  credit  cooperatives  service  small  private 
trading  and  industrial  enterprises.  A  few  private  banks  may  still 
exist,  but  no  information  is  available  about  present  numbers  and 
the  extent  and  character  of  their  business. 

Functioning 

The  system  lacks  any  element  of  competition.  Each  group  of 
credit  institutions  has  clearly  defined  functions  to  fulfill  and  seg 
ments  of  the  economy  to  service.  The  appropriate  banks  for  indi 
vidual  needs,  Government  offices,  or  for  different  kinds  of  national 
ized,  cooperatives,  or  private  businesses  are  designated  in 
Government  regulations. 

The  system  as  a  whole  is  regarded  by  the  Government  as  a  means 
for  carrying  out  the  national  economic  plan.  The  chiefs  of  the 
banking  system  participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  economic  plan 
but  usually  play  a  passive  role.  In  practice,  they  do  little  more  than 
draw  up  programs  for  providing  the  credit  and  the  flow  of  cash 
called  for  by  the  production  plans  drawn  up  by  other  departments. 

The  banking  system  is  concerned  far  more  directly  in  the  detailed 
control  of  the  execution  of  the  economic  plan.  Every  enterprise  is 
required  to  keep  an  account  with  one  bank  only,  and  all  payments  to 
other  enterprises  or  to  Government  institutions,  other  than  very 
minor  ones,  must  be  made  through  that  bank.  All  enterprises  and 
Government  institutions,  all  recipients  of  rentals  in  excess  of 
DM260  a  month,  and  all  employers  of  more  than  three  workers 
must  deposit  their  cash  receipts  in  bank  accounts  immediately. 
Retail  establishments  may  have  to  make  deposits  as  often  as  three 
times  a  day.  Cash  holdings  above  a  very  small  amount  are  pro 
hibited. 

Cash  may  be  used  only  for  salary  and  wage  payments,  and  it 
must  be  withdrawn  from  the  bank,  not  taken  from  cash  receipts. 
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The  bank  concerned  checks  demands  for  cash  against  the  salary 
and  wage  payment  plan  of  the  enterprise.  These  regulations  apply 
also  to  Government  agencies.  Frequent  inspections  and  severe 
penalties  for  infringements  are  designed  to  prevent  contraventions 
of  the  regulations. 

The  DNB  is  responsible  for  the  currency  issue  and  performs  the 
somewhat  shadowy  functions  of  a  central  bank  in  a  Soviet-type 
economy.  It  is  the  sole  agent  in  the  country  for  international  trans 
fers.  It  provides  banking  services  for  all  Government  agencies  and 
nationalized  enterprises,  including  state  farms  and  machine- 
tractor-stations ;  for  private  wholesale  traders ;  and  for  all  other 
private  nonagricultural  enterprises  employing  more  than  10  work 
ers.  It  exercises  control  over  all  short-term  credit  and  itself  di 
rectly  grants  short-term  loans,  except  to  agriculture,  construction, 
and  small  industry.  It  also  examines  the  expenditures  of  govern 
ment  offices,  which  submit  budgets  to  the  appropriate  offices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  for  approval.  Copies  of  the  approved  budgets 
are  sent  to  the  proper  branches  of  the  DNB,  which  see  to  it  that 
payments  are  made  only  in  accordance  with  the  budgets. 

The  DIB  is  concerned  primarily  with  long-term  loans  in  all  fields 
of  economic  activity,  except  agriculture.  It  has  a  special  relation 
ship  with  construction  enterprises,  for  which  it  provides  all  types 
of  banking  services,  including  short-term  credit.  It  is  permitted  to 
issue  its  own  securities  and  appears  to  have  some  degree  of  freedom 
from  the  control  of  the  DNB. 

The  DBB  deals  with  both  short-  and  long-term  agricultural 
credit,  subject  to  directives  issued  by  the  DNB  and  the  DIB.  Its 
president  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  both  the  DNB 
and  the  DIB.  It  provides  services  to  the  collective  farms  and  to 
the  peasants'  credit  cooperatives,  which  in  turn  provide  banking 
services  for  individual  farmers.  Like  the  DIB,  it  is  empowered  to 
issue  its  own  securities. 

The  savings  banks,  with  their  extensive  network  of  branches, 
provide  a  channel  for  the  mobilization  and  investment  of  individual 
savings.  Many  of  these  savings  are  placed  with  the  DNB,  the  DIB, 
and  the  DBB.  In  addition  to  servicing  private  nonagricultural 
enterprises  and  income  recipients  for  which  no  other  provision  is 
made,  savings  banks  branches  act  as  DNB  agents  and  service  DNB 
clients  in  places  where  DNB  branches  do  not  exist. 

The  trade  and  craft  credit  cooperatives  handle  the  banking  needs 
of  small  private  enterprises.  They  are  limited  to  private  enter 
prises  which  are  not  required  to  bank  with  the  DNB. 

The  peasants'  credit  cooperatives  are  compulsory  village  associa 
tions  which  conduct  banking  and  commercial  business  operations 
for  the  individual  farmers.  The  banking  operations  are  supposed 
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to  be  kept  strictly  separate  from  commercial  operations  (see  table 
4). 

The  Currency  System 
The  Currency  Reform  of  1948 

As  in  West  Germany,  there  has  been  a  drastic  reform  of  the 
currency  since  World  War  II.  In  the  first  phase,  all  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  banks  were  taken  over  by  the  new  governments  in 
the  Lander  and  transferred  to  the  new  banking  institutions.  The 
assets  totaled  about  RM6  billion,  of  which  about  RM2.3  billion  had 
been  liquidated  by  the  time  of  the  second  currency  reform  in  1948. 
Out  of  this  amount  RM2  billion  had  been  paid  to  allied  nationals 
and  holders  of  small  savings  accounts. 

During  the  second  phase,  in  1948,  the  unliquidated  balance  of 
RM3.7  billion  was  converted  into  deutsche  marks  at  parity ;  DM2.2 
billion  (East)  were  transferred  to  the  DNB  and  DM1.5  billion 
(East)  to  the  DIB. 

The  liabilities  of  the  old  banks  amounted  to  about  RM37  billion, 
which  was  reduced  by  the  RM2  billion  paid  to  allied  nationals  and 
small  savings  accounts  holders.  The  balance  was  further  reduced 


Table  4.    Banking  and  Credit  System  of  East  Germany 


Institution 


Functions 


German  Currency  Bank 
(DNB). 


German  Investment  Bank 
(DIB). 


German  Peasants'  Bank 
(DBB). 

Savings  Banks 


Trade  and  Craft  Credit 

Cooperatives- 
Peasants'  Credit  Coop 
eratives. 


Central  banking;  note  issue;  short-term  credit, 
except  for  agriculture,  building  and  construc 
tion,  and  small  industry;  foreign  transac 
tions;  banking  services  for  Government  agen 
cies,  nationalized  enterprises,  and  private  in 
dustry  and  trade,  except  very  small-scale  en 
terprises. 

Long-term  credit  for  nanagriculutral  economic 
activities ;  general  banking  services,  including 
short-term  credit  for  building  and  construc 
tion  enterprises;  can  issue  own  securities. 

Short-  and  long-term  credit  for  agriculture,  in 
cluding  collective  farms  and  peasants'  credit 
cooperatives;  can  issue  own  securities. 

Mobilization  and  investment  of  private  savings; 
service  private  nonagricultural  enterprises 
and  income  recepients  for  which  no  other  pro 
vision  is  made;  act  as  DNB  agents  where  lat 
ter  has  no  branch. 

Service  private  industrial  and  trading  enter 
prises  too  small  to  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  DNB. 

Banking  services  for  individual  farmers. 
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by  total  cancellation  of  amounts  standing"  to  the  credit  of  defunct 
enterprises  and  of  individuals  designated  as  war  criminals  or  Nazi 
activists.  The  remainder  was,  in  September  1948,  converted  into 
deutsche  marks  at  the  rate  of  (East)  DMltoRMlO.  The  converted 
amount  was  consolidated  into  a  public  debt  bearing  interest  at  3 
percent  a  year,  redeemable  over  a  period  of  25  years  beginning  in 
1960. 

The  currency  reform  of  1948  was  directly  occasioned  by  the  one 
introduced  in  June  by  the  Western  occupying  powers  in  their  zones 
of  occupation.  The  Soviet  occupation  authorities  immediately  be 
gan  converting  reichs  mark  notes  into  provisionally  stamped  notes 
called  kupon  mark.  Reichs  mark  were  converted  into  kupon  mark 
at  par,  up  to  a  limit  of  RM70  per  capita.  On  July  24,  kupon  mark 
and  coins  were  exchanged  for  deutsche  marks  at  par.  Bank  ac 
counts  owned  by  Government  agencies,  nationalized  enterprises, 
the  Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party  (SED),  and  Soviet  agen 
cies  were  converted  at  par.  All  other  accounts,  except  some  savings 
accounts  that  received  more  favorable  treatment,  were  converted 
at  the  rate  of  (East)  DM1  to  RM10. 

Cash  Circulation 

The  DNB  was  allotted  notes  and  coins  totaling  DM4,170  million 
(East) .  This  sum,  minus  the  DNB's  cash  holdings,  constituted  the 
country's  currency  circulation.  It  appears  in  the  bank's  balance 
sheet  as  a  liability  on  account  of  notes  and  coins  outstanding,  offset 
on  the  assets  side  by  an  identical  amount  for  claims  against  the 
Government  in  respect  to  the  note  issue. 

The  law  concerning  currency  issue  merely  provides  that  new 
issues  of  notes  require  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  there  should  be  any  coverage  in  the 
form  of  gold  or  foreign  exchange,  and  no  gold  holdings  are  re 
ported. 

In  the  early  postwar  days,  bank  deposit  money  was  likewise 
covered  only  by  claims  on  the  Government ;  in  this  instance  claims 
on  the  governments  of  the  Lander.  They  have,  however,  been 
gradually  liquidated  and  replaced  by  the  DNB's  own  short-term 
loans. 

The  Government  tries  to  keep  to  a  minimum  the  volume  of  cash 
in  circulation  in  order  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  volume  of 
money  transactions  which  the  Government  cannot  control.  Trans 
actions  through  banks  are  easier  to  control  than  those  in  cash. 
The  result  of  this  policy  is  that  the  proportion  of  cash  to  bank 
money  is  about  1  to  3,  whereas  in  West  Germany  it  is  about  2  to  3. 
But  the  amount  of  cash  in  circulation  in  relation  to  national  income 
is  appreciably  higher  than  in  West  Germany. 
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The  velocity  of  money  circulation  is  correspondingly  lower  than 
in  West  Germany.  For  want  of  opportunity  to  invest  their  bank 
balances,  enterprises  hold  large  balances  in  the  bank  unused  over 
long  periods.  Circulation  of  cash  is  slowed  down  by  lack  of  con 
sumers'  goods  and  reluctance  to  deposit  money  in  the  savings 
banks,  although  these  factors  are  becoming  less  significant. 

Bank  Transfers 

Transfers  of  bank  money  are  carried  out  to  give  the  bank  au 
thorities  the  maximum  of  control  over  their  movement.  Checks 
are  used  for  little  else  than  withdrawal  of  money  for  wages  and 
salaries.  Instead,  payments  are  made  by  the  Account  Execution 
System  (Bankeninkasso,  or  Rechnungs-Einzugs  Verfahren),  the 
system  of  Giro  assignments,  and  the  Central  Clearing  System 
(Forderungsverrechnung  Verfahren) . 

Under  the  Account  Execution  System  a  seller,  after  dispatching 
goods  to  a  customer,  is  required  to  hand  over  a  copy  of  the  relevant 
invoice  to  his  bank,  which  sends  it  to  the  buyer's  bank.  Unless  the 
buyer  protests  within  4  days  his  bank  charges  his  account  with 
the  amount  of  the  invoice.  The  seller's  bank  account  is  automati 
cally  credited.  In  this  way  the  seller  is  precluded  from  extending 
credit  to  the  buyer.  But  buyers  frequently  have  insufficient  funds 
in  their  accounts  to  meet  payments,  and  the  banks  customarily 
allow  overdrafts  to  make  up  any  deficit.  The  system  does  not 
obviate  the  need  for  short-term  credit  but  does  permit  banks  to 
control  their  issue. 

Under  the  system  of  Giro  assignments,  depositors  give  instruc 
tions  to  their  banks  to  make  payments  from  their  deposits  to  desig 
nated  recipients.  Such  payments  are  made  chiefly  through  the 
DNB  and  its  branches  and  the  savings  banks.  Whereas  payments 
between  parties  having  accounts  at  the  same  DNB  local  branch  or 
savings  bank  may  be  made  directly,  payments  going  outside  must 
pass  through  district  DNB  offices  or  through  district  and  central 
DNB  offices.  All  payments  between  counties  or  between  districts 
must  go  through  the  DNB  network.  Peasants'  credit  cooperatives 
must  make  their  Giro  transfers  through  the  appropriate  branch 
of  the  DBB,  which  then  sends  them  through  the  DNB  network. 
These  regulations  are  intended  to  make  Giro  transfers  easily 
controllable. 

The  central  clearing  system  operates  through  offices  located  in 
the  14  districts  and  in  East  Berlin.  All  enterprises  may  use  this 
system,  but  Government  offices  are  excluded  from  it.  The  par 
ticipants  are  listed  in  a  published  index.  To  obtain  payment,  the 
seller  sends  the  buyer  a  bill  for  the  sum  due  and  a  note  stating 
that  payment  will  be  claimed  through  the  clearing  office.  He 
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simultaneously  presents  his  claim  to  the  clearing-  office,  which 
records  it.  Settlements  are  made  twice  a  week  and  the  accounts 
of  the  participants  are  debited  or  credited  with  the.  net  amounts 
arising  out  of  the  total  transactions  of  the  period  covered.  Where 
balances  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  debits,  the  clearing"  office  may 
grant  credit  for  a  period  up  to  10  days  to  cover  the  deficit.  Failure 
to  pay  by  the  due  date  results  in  exclusion  from  the  clearing,  and 
the  amount  due  is  taken  up  as  an  overdraft  by  the  bank  at  which 
the  debtor  keeps  his  account. 

The  Credit  System 
Short-Term  Credit 

Most  of  the  credit  given  by  financial  institutions  is  granted  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  instituted  at  the  national  level.  Eco 
nomic  enterprises  are  required  to  present  to  their  banks  every 
quarter  an  estimate  of  their  short-term  credit  needs.  On  the  basis 
of  these  estimates  from  its  customers,  each  bank  prepares  pro 
posals  for  the  credit  plan.  These  are  passed  on  with  appropriate 
explanations  to  district  offices  of  the  DNB.  From  the  district  offices 
they  are  sent  to  the  central  office  of  the  DNB,  where  they  are  in 
tegrated  in  an  overall  credit  plan.  After  approval  has  been  re 
ceived  from  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  central  bank  informs 
every  bank  of  its  credit  budget,  which  it  is  expected  neither  to  fall 
short  of  nor  to  exceed. 

The  standards  applied  in  judging  credit  worthiness  vary.  Na 
tionalized  enterprises  must  be  in  good  standing  with  the  planning 
authorities  in  order  to  be  eligible.  Credits  to  enterprises  working 
under  plans  must  be  secured  with  merchandise  or  other  assets.  But 
these  requirements  are  not  very  meaningful,  since  the  assignment 
of  any  planned  task  is  generally  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
the  enterprise  is  rated  worthy  of  credit  sufficient  to  perform  its 
allotted  tasks.  Private  enterprises  operating  outside  the  produc 
tion  plan  must  give  clear  proof  that  they  are  financially  sound 
before  they  can  obtain  any  bank  credit. 

A  strong  endeavor  is  made  to  keep  the  periods  for  which  credit 
is  granted  strictly  in  line  with  the  programs  of  production  and 
distribution.  The  interest  rate  charged,  6  percent  a  year,  often 
does  not  suffice  to  check  demands  for  credit,  and  the  banks  use 
other  devices  to  limit  them,  such  as  fines  for  using  money  other 
than  for  planned  purposes,  overdraft  charges,  and  blocking  ac 
counts.  All  the  planning,  controls,  and  penalties,  however,  cannot 
prevent  actual  performance  in  the  economic  field  from  differing, 
in  many  cases  sharply,  from  planned  performance.  Unavoidable 
defaults  on  credit  repayments  and  failure  to  use  credits  to  the  full 
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are  frequent.  Usually  there  is  a  large  total  of  overdrafts  out 
standing-. 

Five  types  of  short-term  credit  are  used :  Those  granted  under 
the  national  economic  plan;  special  or  supplementary  credits  to 
meet  changes  in  the  economic  plan  after  it  has  been  approved  and 
put  into  effect ;  seasonal  credits  in  connection  with  seasonal  move 
ments  of  production  and  sales;  clearing  credits  for  very  short 
periods,  under  the  account  execution  and  central  clearing  systems ; 
and  bank  overdrafts,  which  carry  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
other  kinds  of  short-term  credit. 

Most  short-term  credit,  generally  around  85  percent,  is  issued 
by  the  DNB.  Kegulations  compelling  savings  banks  and  credit 
cooperatives  to  keep  very  large  "liquidity  reserves"  with  the  DNB 
limit  the  volume  of  credit  facilities  that  they  are  able  to  extend. 
The  chief  recipients  of  credit  are  enterprises  in  the  nationalized 
sector. 

Long-Term  Credit 

The  DIB  and  the  DBB  are  the  chief  agents  for  long-term  credit. 
The  DIB  is  responsible  for  investments  in  nationalized  enterprises, 
including  state  farms  and  machine-tractor-stations,  and  for  in 
vestments  in  private  enterprises  exceeding  (East)  DM20,000.  The 
DBB  handles  all  agricultural  investments  other  than  those  coming 
within  the  purview  of  the  DIB.  Other  institutions  also  grant  some 
long-term  credits.  The  DNB  gives  some  for  major  repair  opera 
tions  in  nationalized  industries.  The  savings  banks  and  the  trade 
and  craft  credit  cooperatives  deal  with  smaller  long-term  credits 
to  private  enterprises  and  with  credits  for  building  that  are  fi 
nanced  from  private  savings.  The  peasants'  credit  cooperatives  are 
not  allowed  to  give  long-term  loans. 

Long-term  investments  must  appear  in  the  national  economic 
plan  or  must  receive  special  approval  from  the  planning  authori 
ties,  except  in  the  case  of  small  investments  in  private  enterprises. 
Long-term  credit  is  earmarked  for  particular  projects  and  is 
granted  for  the  period  up  to  their  completion.  At  that  stage,  the 
credits  are  not  repaid  but  converted  into  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
enterprise  concerned.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  banks  to  see 
that  the  credits  are  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
granted.  Credit  extended  to  private  businesses  must  be  repaid. 

Investment  funds  are  derived  mainly  from  public  sources.  Large 
sums  are  transferred  from  the  budget  to  the  DIB,  and  before  1955 
they  were  increased  by  depreciation  funds  collected  in  the  na 
tionalized  enterprises.  At  that  time  these  enterprises  were  not 
allowed  to  use  their  surplus  funds  for  reinvestment  and  had  to 
turn  such  funds  and  the  bulk  of  their  profits  over  to  the  DIB. 
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Since  1955,  enterprises  have  been  required  to  keep  reserves  in 
their  own  names  and  apply  them,  at  a  rate  stipulated  in  the  eco 
nomic  plan,  to  investment  purposes.  At  the  same  time  the  pro 
hibition  against  financing  development  of  the  enterprises  from 
their  own  funds  was  rescinded.  Enterprises  now  use  part  of  their 
gross  profits  to  meet  the  turnover  tax ;  part  as  a  contribution  to 
the  funds  of  the  ministry  controlling  the  enterprise,  for  redis 
tribution  among  enterprises  in  the  same  economic  category ;  part 
for  reinvestment ;  and  a  small  part  for  their  own  special  funds  to 
be  distributed  to  the  workers  as  incentive  payments  and  so  forth 
(see  ch.  30,  Public  Finance) .  In  this  way  a  relationship  is  main 
tained  between  the  success  of  an  enterprise  and  its  rate  of 
expansion. 

In  addition  to  funds  from  the  budget  and  from  private  sources, 
the  DIB  obtains  investment  money  through  the  sale  of  its  own 
securities  and  also  of  mortgage  obligations  of  the  cooperative 
building  societies.  Other  sources  of  investment  money  are  the 
savings  collected  from  income  recipients  by  the  savings  banks. 
By  propaganda  and  pressures  of  various  kinds,  the  Government 
actively  tries  to  increase  individual  savings.  It  particularly  sup 
ports  plans  for  regular  saving  and  savings  for  such  purposes  as 
building.  Savings  banks  branches  are  numerous,  and  many  induce 
ments  to  save  are  preferred,  including  premiums,  tax  exemptions, 
and  easy  and  convenient  withdrawal  arrangements.  Savings  de 
posits  have  risen  steadily. 

The  savings  banks  are  allowed  to  use  about  70  percent  of  their 
deposits  for  long-term  loans ;  the  remainder  of  their  funds  must 
be  held  in  Giro  accounts  with  the  DNB  or  in  specified  Government 
securities.  In  practice,  however,  frequent  demands  to  invest  in 
DIB  securities  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  savings  banks  directly 
make  long-term  loans. 

The  DBB  issues  its  own  securities  and  also  holds  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  savings  deposits  of  the  peasants'  credit  coper atives. 
Sometimes  it  is  allowed  to  supplement  its  own  loanable  funds  by 
drawing  on  those  of  the  DIB. 

Securities 

Stock  exchanges  were  closed  by  the  Soviet  occupation  authorities 
and  have  never  been  reopened.  There  is  no  market  for  securities, 
whether  presurrender  or  new.  Securities  dating  from  before  1945 
have,  with  minor  exceptions,  no  present  value.  Securities  of  enter 
prises  located  in  West  Germany  were  seized  by  the  Soviet  authori 
ties  and  are  probably  now  in  the  hands  of  DNB.  The  presurrender 
public  debt  and  claims  on  enterprises  which  were  nationalized 
were  repudiated.  The  shares  of  some  small  corporations  left  in 
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private  hands  still  have  some  value.  Many  such  corporations  have 
been  turned  into  personal  enterprises,  which  fit  less  awkwardly 
into  the  economic  structure  than  do  private  corporations. 

Postwar  security  issues  have  included  a  600-million-mark  loan, 
with  a  4-percent  interest  rate,  issued  in  1946,  redeemable  on  re 
quest.  At  the  time  of  the  1948  monetary  reform,  when  the  loan 
was  converted  into  deutsche  marks  (East)  at  par,  about  250  mil 
lion  marks  were  outstanding. 

In  1949  and  1950  the  DIB  issued  a  loan  of  DM700  million 
(East),  of  which  DM100  million  (East)  were  designated  for  pub- 
lie  subscription.  In  1952,  the  DIB  distributed  some  hundreds  of 
millions  of  deutsche  marks  of  a  3-percent  premium  loan  of  the 
National  Reconstruction  Program.  In  March  1954,  it  offered  5- 
percent  mortgage  bonds.  In  June  1955,  it  was  authorized  to  issue 
DM700  million  (East)  debentures  for  housing  and  other  purposes, 
mostly  designated  for  purchase  by  savings  banks  and  insurance 
institutions.  The  1954  mortgage  bonds  were  the  first  offered  to 
individuals.  That  they  could  be  bought  at  banks  for  cash,  without 
identification,  was  an  invitation  to  purchase  with  black-market 
money.  Interest  on  the  bonds  is  free  of  tax.  The  DBB  has  floated 
a  loan  of  DM500  million  (East) . 

International  Transactions 

Foreign  trade  is  the  monopoly  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade 
(see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic  Relations).  Import  and  export 
plans  are  drawn  up  by  the  Planning  Commission,  and  in  accord 
ance  with  them  various  enterprises  are  assigned  imports  and  com 
missioned  to  produce  goods  for  export.  These  enterprises  report 
their  expected  requirements  or  receipts  of  foreign  exchange  twice 
a  year,  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  and  Intra-German  Trade  pre 
pares  a  foreign  exchange  plan  on  the  basis  of  these  reports.  This 
foreign  exchange  plan  is  transmitted  to  the  DNB,  which,  as  the 
sole  institution  authorized  to  handle  foreign  financial  transactions, 
makes  payments  to  and  receives  payments  from  the  foreign  traders 
involved  and  is  generally  responsible  for  the  plan's  execution. 

The  official  gold  value  of  the  deutsche  mark  (East)  (0.39902 
grams),  which  gives  it  a  theoretical  value  of  DM1.84  (West)  and 
nearly  US$0.45,  is  in  fact  a  purely  nominal  quotation.  The  price 
system  is  almost  entirely  isolated  from  the  price  systems  of  other 
countries.  The  Foreign  Trade  Agency,  which  does  the  actual  buy 
ing  and  selling  abroad,  pays  East  German  producers  of  exports 
and  charges  users  of  imports  prices  which  are  based  on  domestic 
price  levels  and  bear  no  fixed  relation  to  prices  paid  or  charged 
by  the  foreign  importer  or  exporter.  In  the  case  of  trade  with 
the  free- world  countries,  transactions  are  actually  carried  through 
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at  free- world  prices.  In  the  case  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  Com 
munist  bloc,  prices  are  fixed  by  agreement  for  a  stated  period, 
usually  a  year.  It  is  certain  that  East  Germany  was  obliged  to 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  on  very  unfavorable 
terms  in  the  first  decade  after  the  war.  It  may  now  stand  in  a 
somewhat  stronger  position. 

As  the  system  has  worked  in  practice — though  bilaterally  bal 
anced  trade  is  aimed  at  and  more  or  less  achieved,  thus  achieving 
equality  between  payments  and  receipts  in  terms  of  foreign  cur 
rency — large  deficits  and,  less  frequently,  surpluses  have  often  ap 
peared  in  terms  of  East  German  currency.  They  are  met  initially 
by  grants  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Agency  of  short-term  credit  from 
the  DNB.  If  the  deficits  are  not  covered  by  surpluses  after  a  cer 
tain  time,  they  are  written  off  in  the  national  budget.  The  system 
may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  to  the  foreign  trade  field  of  the 
price-adjustment  subsidy  system  applied  in  the  domestic  trade 
field  (see  ch.  30,  Public  Finance;  ch.  32,  Domestic  Trade). 

Trade  is  done  mostly  through  a  network  of  bilateral  agreements, 
which  sometimes  provide  for  swing  credits  and  periodic  settle 
ments  of  outstanding  balances.  For  some  purposes,  however,  the 
country  must  have  foreign  exchange,  and  balances  are  kept  by 
the  Government  in  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada 
(see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Economic  Relations) . 

Because  of  the  link  between  East  and  West  Germany  in  Berlin, 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  entirely  movements  of  currency  be 
tween  the  two  areas.  There  is  a  free  market  for  deutsche  marks 
(East)  in  West  Berlin.  East  German  currency  is  brought  into 
West  Berlin  by  West  Berlin  residents  who  work  in  East  Berlin 
and  by  visitors  arriving  from  East  Germany  who  purchase  West 
Berlin  goods. 

At  the  same  time,  people  from  West  Berlin  find  that  some  goods 
in  East  Berlin  are  attractively  priced  at  the  prevailing  free  market 
exchange  rate.  This  exchange  rate  has  fluctuated  widely,  varying 
between  DM2  (East)  and  DMT  (East)  to  DM1  (West).  In  terms 
of  official  parity  based  on  the  theoretical  gold  content,  the  deutsche 
mark  (East)  is  depreciated  on  the  average  to  about  one-eighth  of 
its  nominal  value.  But  the  exchange  rate  in  this  limited  and  special 
market  cannot  be  considered  as  a  true  yardstick  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  two  currencies  in  terms  of  general  purchasing  power 
in  their  respective  areas. 
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CHAPTER  32 
DOMESTIC  TRADE 

West  German  trade  enterprises  have  kept  pace  with  the  growing 
demands  of  the  people.  Wholesale  and  retail  stores  of  every  kind 
are  distributed  throughout  the  country.  There  are  no  bottlenecks; 
transportation  is  efficient;  distribution  is  rapid  and  inexpensive; 
prices  are  rising  gradually  but  not  out  of  line  with  wages.  Chain 
department  stores,  self-service  stores,  mail-order  service,  modern 
packaging,  advertising,  and  consumer  credit  plans  are  developing 
rapidly  to  keep  pace  with  consumer  demands. 

Trade  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  private  enterprises.  Pro 
ducers'  and  consumers*  cooperatives  organized  as  private  associa 
tions  account  for  about  4  percent  of  total  trade.  Under  the  "social 
market  economy"  (soziale  Marktwirtschaft)  philosophy  of  the 
Government,  prices  and  trade  channels  are  determined  by  the  free 
exercise  of  market  influences,  but  the  Government  holds  in  reserve 
the  legal  power  to  insure  that  the  needs  of  society  are  fulfilled  and 
that  producers  and  traders  do  not  abuse  their  economic  power. 
Despite  this,  the  Government  has  not  in  all  cases  taken  the  neces 
sary  steps  to  prevent  completely  the  reconcentration  of  trade  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  huge  concerns,  which  have  some 
times  acted  to  restrain  free  competition  and  to  fix  prices  through 
mutual  consent.  The  Government's  anticartelization  legislation, 
passed  in  1957,  has  restricted  such  practices,  but  has  not  entirely 
done  away  with  them. 

In  East  Germany,  domestic  trade  continues  to  suffer,  along  with 
consumers'  goods  industries  and  the  consumers,  for  the  10  years 
of  neglect  which  resulted  from  the  preoccupation  of  the  Commu 
nists,  during  the  early  postwar  period,  with  the  needs  of  socializa 
tion  and  industrialization.  Only  after  discontent  with  the  low 
standard  of  living  erupted  in  the  June  1953  riots  did  the  Govern 
ment  begin  to  devote  more  capital  and  labor  to  the  fulfillment  of 
consumer  needs,  and  it  was  not  until  1958  that  sufficient  goods 
were  available  to  permit  the  Government  to  end  rationing.  Poor 
quality  and  lack  of  style  and  variety  of  production,  continuing 
shortages,  and  inefficient  transportation  and  distribution  methods 
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still  hamper  domestic  trade  and  keep  the  standard  of  living  well 
below  that  of  West  Germany. 

Trade  enterprises,  particularly  the  handicraft  producers  and 
services  which  comprise  a  considerable  part  of  domestic  trade, 
have  remained  largely  in  private  hands  long  after  other  branches 
of  the  economy  were  nationalized.  Although  state-owned  trade 
companies  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  state-supported  cooperatives 
have  received  preferential  treatment  which  has  rendered  the  po 
sition  of  private  traders  difficult,  little  pressure  has  been  put  on 
the  small  retailers  and  services  to  submit  to  state  ownership.  The 
Government  strictly  controls  the  private  sector  through  its  mo 
nopoly  over  the  distribution  of  merchandise  and  the  raw  materials 
needed  by  the  handicraft  and  service  enterprises,  through  its  es 
tablishment  of  fixed  prices  and  limited  markups,  through  its  heavy 
turnover  tax,  and  through  the  supervision  of  traders'  operations 
by  the  Communist-controlled  Chambers  of  Industry  and  Commerce 
(see  ch.  15,  Labor  Relations  and  Organization) . 

WEST  GERMANY 

Prewar  Germany  was  a  tightly  knit  trade  unit.  The  established 
trade  patterns  were  destroyed  by  the  division  of  Germany  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  and  it  required  several  years  for  new  pat 
terns  to  develop.  Between  1945  and  1948,  formal  trade  channels 
were  ineffectual.  Despite  severe  rationing  and  price  controls,  pro 
duction  levels  were  so  low  that  wholesale  and  retail  stores  were 
unable  to  supply  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  demand  for  food 
and  fuel.  Loss  of  popular  confidence  made  the  Keichs  mark  (the 
pre-1945  currency)  almost  useless  as  a  means  of  exchange.  Ciga 
rettes,  mainly  those  introduced  by  American  occupation  troops, 
were  the  chief  currency.  A  black  market  in  cigarettes  flourished 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  occupation  forces  to  control  trade  through 
official  channels.  Barter  was  also  important,  particularly  between 
citydwellers  and  the  farmers,  on  whom  they  depended  for  food. 

In  June  1948  the  Allied  military  governments  carried  out  a 
thoroughgoing  currency  reform  in  an  effort  to  restore  confidence 
in  a  stable  currency.  In  the  fall  of  1949,  the  new  West  German 
Government  took  the  bold  .step  of  ending  rationing  and  price  con 
trols  in  order  to  stimulate  trade  and  reopen  normal  trade  channels 
in  a  free  market  economy.  The  Allies,  particularly  the  United 
States,  poured  aid  and  credit  into  West  Germany.  These  measures 
quickly  succeeded.  By  the  middle  of  1950,  both  production  and 
trade  turnover  had  recovered  1936  levels,  and  the  flow  of  goods 
and  services  became  normal.  Since  then,  domestic  trade  has  con 
tinued  to  develop  rapidly;  volume  has  steadily  increased,  and  new 
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commercial  practices  have  been  instituted  to  improve  distribution 
and  sales. 

In  1957,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  trade 
turnover  amounted  to  about  DM193  billion;  profits  totaled  about 
DM26  billion  and  contributed  12.3  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Services  contributed  DM13.1  billion  or  about  6.2  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  In  September  1958,  2.1  million 
salaried  employees  and  wage  earners  were  employed  in  trade  and 
1.4  million  in  services.  They  represented  about  18  percent  of  all 
salaried  employees  and  wage  earners.  About  half  were  women 
(see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force). 

Domestic  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  private  and  cooperative  com 
mercial  enterprises.  Only  a  few  import  and  storage  agencies  for 
agricultural  products  are  state  owned.  Cooperatives  accounted  for 
about  4  percent  of  total  trade  turnover  in  1957  (see  ch.  27,  Charac 
ter  and  Structure  of  the  Economy) . 

The  method  of  distribution  of  goods  from  producer  to  consumer 
varies  from  product  to  product.  Most  household  goods  are  handled 
by  wholesalers  who  distribute  the  goods  of  a  number  of  manu 
facturers  to  retailers,  but  a  little  less  than  half  the  total  produc 
tion  of  household  goods  is  sold  directly  by  the  manufacturer  to  the 
retailer.  Almost  three-fourths  of  all  textiles  go  from  manufacturer 
to  retailer.  An  increasing  percentage  of  foodstuffs  is  handled  by 
wholesalers,  but  fresh  foods  and  dairy  products  commonly  are  dis 
tributed  by  the  farmers  to  retailers  or  through  farmers'  markets 
directly  to  the  customer. 

Wholesale  Trade 

There  were  143,700  independent  wholesale  trade  firms  operating 
in  1957.  The  rapidity  with  which  trade  is  increasing  is  indicated 
by  the  total  of  DM125  billion  worth  of  business  in  1957  compared 
with  DM67  billion  in  1950  and  DM96  billion  in  1954.  Raw  ma 
terials  and  semimanufactured  products  accounted  for  36  percent 
of  this  total ;  foodstuffs,  for  28  percent ;  and  finished  manufactures, 
for  21  percent. 

Wholesale  trade  is  concentrated  in  a  relatively  small  number  of 
giant  corporations.  In  1957,  12  percent  of  the  firms  did  81.6  per 
cent  of  the  business ;  1  percent  of  the  enterprises  accounted  for 
over  half  the  turnover.  The  trend  toward  concentration  and  re 
strictive  trade  practices,  which  was  noticeable  in  Germany  before 
the  war,  has  reappeared  despite  efforts  of  the  Allied  occupation 
forces  and  later  the  West  German  Government  to  prevent  it.  Min 
ister  for  Economics  Erhard  led  the  Government's  fight  for  anti- 
cartel  legislation,  which  resulted  in  the  promulgation  in  1957  of 
a  law  aimed  at  reducing  the  giant  concerns'  power  to  combine  or 
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to  restrict  trade*  The  efficacy  of  this  legislation  has  not  yet  been 
proved,  but  it  is  believed  that  restrictive  trade  practices — particu 
larly  in  coal,  iron  and  steel,  and  chemicals — are  quietly  continuing 
(see  ch.  29,  Industrial  Potential) .  Trade  in  consumer  goods  is  not 
subject  to  restrictive  practices  in  any  significant  degree,  nor  is  it 
regulated  by  Government  decree.  The  availability  of  merchandise 
in  large  quantities  and  sufficient  variety  to  satisfy  the  market  per 
mits  the  free  exercise  of  supply  and  demand  to  determine  prices 
and  trade  channels. 

The  various  branches  of  the  wholesale  trade  are  organized  into 
92  trade  associations.  Membership  is  completely  voluntary.  The 
associations  are  linked  together  at  the  Land  (state)  level  into  Land 
associations  of  wholesalers,  which  belong  to  a  central  coordinating 
association  in  Bonn,  the  United  Association  of  German  Wholesale 
and  Export  Trade  (Gesamtverband  des  Deutschen  Gross-  und 
Aussenhandel,  e.V.). 

These  organizations  conduct  studies  on  the  modernization  of 
wholesale  trade  methods,  often  using  American  trading  techniques 
as  models.  They  also  represent  the  interests  of  the  wholesale  trade 
in  dealings  with  Land  and  federal  governments  and  negotiate  with 
the  labor  unions  on  wages  and  working  conditions  of  the  labor  em 
ployed  by  their  members. 

Retail  Trade 

Retail  trade  surpassed  its  prewar  sales  level  in  1951  and  has 
since  developed  rapidly;  in  1957,  544,400  retail  enterprises  had  a 
turnover  of  DM67,635  million  (about  $16.1  billion) ,  excluding  the 
sales  of  handicraft  shops,  which  would  increase  the  turnover  by 
about  20  percent.  AH  types  of  retail  outlets,  handicraft  shops,  and 
consumer  services  are  well  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

Most  retail  stores  are  small  operations.  Of  the  1.4  million  people 
engaged  in  retail  sales  in  1956,  about  45  percent  owned  their  own 
businesses  or  worked  in  the  business  of  a  close  relative.  Over  half 
were  women.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  retail  outlets  did  less  than 
DM100,000  worth  of  business  in  1956.  But  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  enterprises,  which  did  over  DM1  million  worth  of  business, 
accounted  for  more  than  35  percent  of  all  retail  sales. 

Almost  half  the  retail  stores  sell  primarily  foodstuffs.  Another 
20  percent  or  more  handle  mainly  clothing  and  shoes.  Most  retail 
stores  are  highly  specialized.  Thus,  a  store  may  handle  only  fish 
and  poultry,  dairy  products,  or  shoes.  The  trend  is  away  from 
this  extreme  specialization  as  even  small  stores  are  becoming  more 
diversified  in  an  attempt  to  compete  more  effectively  with  the 
growing  number  of  department  stores,  low-price  (5~and-10~cents 
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type)  stores,  and  smaller  chainstores  concentrating  in  one  type  of 
merchandise. 

Five  department-store  chains  with  more  than  140  stores  and  3 
low-price-store  chains  with  122  branches  comprise  about  90  per 
cent  of  all  department  store  sales  (see  table  1).  In  1954  these 
chains  employed  60,000  people  and  had  a  sales  turnover  of  about 
DM2.5  billion.  The  stores  sell  a  wide  variety  of  consumer  goods 
including  foodstuffs. 

Table  1.    Store  Chains  in  West  Germany 


Name  of  Company 

Head  office 

Number  of 
branches 

Department-store  chains  : 
Kaufhof  AG.._.«  „ 

Cologne 

35 

Rudolph  Karstadt  AG-—  .    . 

Essen 

Over    40 

Hertie  Vereinigte  Kaufstatten  G.m.b.H  
Emil  Koster.  ,  „,.  „  „ 

Hamburg  
Diisseldorf 

Over    20 
14 

Merkur  Horten...........  

Nuremberg 

About  20 

Low-price-store  chains  : 
F.  W.  Woolworth  G.m.b.H.  

Berlin 

43 

Kaufhalle  G.m.b.H..™.. 

Cologne. 

56 

Westdeutsche  Kepa  Kaufhaus  G.m.b.H  

Essen....  

23 

The  concentration  of  ownership  of  chain  stores  is  greater  than 
is  apparent  from  table  1.  The  Emil  Koster  and  the  Merkur  Horten 
G.m.b.H.  are  linked  through  the  Helmut  Horton  holding  company. 
Woolworth  is  the  only  independent  low-price  chain.  Kaufhalle  is 
controlled  by  Kaufhof  AG,  and  25  percent  of  the  interest  in  the 
Westdeutsche  Kepa  Kaufhaus  G.m.b.H.  is  held  by  the  Rudolph 
Karstadt  AG. 

A  much  larger  number  of  small  chain  stores  concentrate  in  only 
one  type  of  product.  For  example,  90  chains  of  grocery  stores  with 
5,000  branches  handle  about  10  percent  of  all  retail  grocery  busi 
ness.  There  are  also  chains  of  stores  specializing  in  clothing,  foot 
wear,  tobacco,  fish,  and  candy. 

Many  independent  retailers  have  joined  some  form  of  combina 
tion  to  gain  the  advantages  of  more  economical  bulk  purchasing. 
The  most  common  method  of  combination  is  membership  in  one  of 
the  many  purchasing  organizations  which  have  been  established 
to  place  large  contracts  with  manufacturers.  Most  of  these  organi 
zations  are  cooperative  societies.  There  are  about  40  of  them  for 
nonfood  products,  each  concentrating  in  the  purchase  of  one  type 
of  product.  In  the  case  of  food  products,  most  of  the  purchasing 
cooperatives  belong  to  one  of  two  associations,  the  Edeka-Zentrale 
and  the  Rewe  Zentrale,  each  of  which  has  its  own  import  agencies. 
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Besides  acting  as  coordinators  for  their  members — about  100 
retailer's  cooperative  purchasing  associations — they  also  give  ad 
vice  on  retail  salesmanship  and  modernization  measures  and  pro 
vide  the  retailers  with  capital  needed  for  expansion  and  moderni 
zation.  Independent  retailers  have  also  formed  voluntary  chain 
links  with  wholesalers.  Purchasing  combinations  have  been  of 
considerable  importance  in  aiding  the  independent  retailers  to 
maintain  themselves. 

At  the  end  of  1958  there  were  284  consumer  cooperative  societies 
with  9,281  stores  and  a  turnover  of  DM2.8  billion.  They  deal  al 
most  exclusively  in  foodstuffs,  their  sales  in  1958  representing 
about  12  percent  of  all  recorded  food  sales.  The  cooperatives  drew 
their  supplies  from  their  own  wholesale  agency  and  its  factories, 
and,  in  this  way,  reap  the  benefits  of  a  large-scale  enterprise.  In 
June  1954  a  ban  on  sales  to  nonmembers  was  lifted  with  the  result 
that  the  coperatives  could  expand  their  sales  beyond  their  member 
ship  of  about  2.2  million.  This  move  has  contributed  to  the  rise 
of  the  societies'  business  from  DM1.6  billion  in  1953  to  DM2.8 
billion  in  1958. 

Sales  by  mail-order  houses  in  1955  were  estimated  to  be  DM2.1 
billion,  about  4  percent  of  the  retail  turnover.  There  are  12  large 
mail-order  houses;  the  annual  sales  of  the  largest  (Neckermann) 
is  about  DM200  million.  About  60  percent  of  their  business  is  in 
textiles  and  clothing;  foodstuffs  are  next  in  importance.  The 
itinerant  trader,  carrying  his  wares  in  his  car,  has  become  an 
accepted  part  of  retail  trade.  Precise  information  about  the  vol 
ume  of  trade  carried  on  in  this  manner  is  not  available,  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  considerable.  Textiles  and  clothing  are  the  main 
products  sold  by  the  itinerant  trader. 

Eetail  associations  for  almost  every  type  of  store  have  been 
organized  in  various  parts  of  West  Germany.  Many  of  the  trade 
groups  and  all  of  the  regional  organizations  have  membership  in 
the  National  Association  of  German  Retailers  (Hauptgemeinschaf  t 
des  Deutschen  Einzelhandels) . 

Stores,  with  the  exception  of  the  department  and  low-price 
stores,  tend  to  specialize:  12  percent  of  the  retail  food  stores 
handle  only  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  10  percent  handle  only  dairy 
products.  Only  a  little  more  than  half  are  general  f  oodstores.  In 
the  retail  textile  and  clothing  trade  there  is  also  some  specializa 
tion.  The  trend  is,  however,  away  from  this  type  of  specialization 
and  toward  a  greater  proportion  of  stores  carrying  a  wide  variety 
of  goods. 

Prices 

The  prices  of  only  a  few  products  and  services  are  government- 
controlled  :  grains,  sugar  beets  and  sugar,  tobacco,  electric  power, 
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gas,  freight,  and  passenger  transport.  The  prices  of  other  goods 
and  services  are  determined  by  the  market.  Price  agreements  be 
tween  manufacturers  and  retailers  are  permitted  only  for  trade- 
marked  goods  and  for  printed  matter.  Such  agreements  must  be 
filed  with  the  Federal  Cartel  Office  and  lose  their  validity  if  they 
are  abused  or  lead  to  the  raising  of  prices.  The  prices  at  the  whole 
sale  and  retail  level  are  fixed  and  are  not  ordinarily  subject  to 
bargaining.  Prices  have  risen  sharply  since  1950,  and  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  about  16  percent.  Foodstuffs,  beverages,  and 
tobacco  have  increased  in  price  the  most ;  clothing  and  household 
articles  have  also  been  hard  hit  by  the  inflationary  trend  (see  ch. 
31,  Banking  and  Currency  System) . 

Marketing  Practices 

Installment  sales  and  consumer  credit,  practices  almost  unknown 
before  1945,  have  become  an  important  factor  in  retail  trade.  In 
1957  13.7  percent  of  all  retail  sales  were  made  on  credit.  Credit 
purchasing  is  particularly  important  in  office  equipment  (92  per 
cent  of  the  sales  in  1956),  furniture  (48  percent),  hardware  and 
household  articles  (47  percent),  stationery  and  office  supplies  (47 
percent) .  Credit  sales  of  textile  products  accounted  for  22  percent 
and  of  automobiles  and  motorcycles  for  20  percent  of  all  retail 
credit  sales  in  1956.  Of  lesser  importance  were  credit  sales  in 
tobacco  products,  food,  drugs,  shoes,  glassware,  and  jewelry.  In 
1956,  only  23  percent  of  credit  sales  were  made  on  an  installment 
basis,  the  rest  being  on  a  straight-charge  basis.  Of  the  sales  made 
on  installment  payments,  the  retailer  himself  handled  the  papers 
and  often  the  risks  for  about  43  percent  of  the  sales ;  the  customer 
made  arrangements  directly  with  financial  institutions  for  the 
remainder. 

Marketing  research  on  wholesaling,  retailing,  and  consumer  be 
havior  is  conducted  by  several  economic  research  organizations. 
Their  reports  are  available  to  those  engaged  in  domestic  trade. 
Useful  information  is  also  distributed  to  the  retailers  by  purchas 
ing  organizations. 

In  1956  an  estimated  DM4.1  billion  was  spent  for  sales  promo 
tion,  primarily  on  printed  advertising,  giveaways,  participation  in 
fairs  and  exhibitions,  and  commercials  on  radio  and  television  and 
in  motion  picture  theaters.  Industry  and  the  retail  trade  spent  0.9 
percent  of  their  total  sales  for  trade  promotion ;  the  wholesale  trade 
spent  4.4  percent;  the  publishing  trade,  2.8  percent;  and  mail 
order  houses,  4.5  percent. 

Trade  fairs  are  a  well-established  tradition,  and  substantial 
amounts  of  business  are  done  there.  The  most  important  sites  are 
Hannover,  which  has  an  industrial  fair  in  the  spring  of  each  year; 
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Frankfurt,  where  consumer  goods  are  exhibited  every  spring  and 
fall;  and  Cologne,  known  primarily  for  its  display  of  hardware  and 
household  goods.  More  specialized  fairs  are  held  in  Nuremberg  for 
toys,  in  Offenbach/Main  for  leather  goods,  in  Munich  for  handi 
crafts,  and  in  Cologne  for  textiles  and  clothing. 

West  German  law  forbids  unfair  competitive  practices,  such  as 
defamation  of  a  competitor's  name  or  product,  misrepresentation  in 
advertisement,  and  copying  another  firm's  product.  Criminal  and 
civil  action  may  be  brought  against  violators. 

EAST  GERMANY 

In  the  years  immediately  after  World  War  II,  war  destruction, 
Soviet  plundering,  and  general  disorganization  reduced  the  supply 
of  consumer  goods  for  the  East  German  population  to  about  half 
the  prewar  level.  Eationing  and  price  controls  imposed  during  the 
war  were  continued.  The  situation  improved  slowly  as  the  empha 
sis  of  Soviet  policy  shifted  from  exploitation  to  rehabilitation  of 
the  East  German  economy.  Although  the  production  of  consumer 
goods  gradually  increased,  the  scarcity  of  basic  necessities  con 
tinued  until  about  1956.  Since  then  basic  necessities  have  been 
more  readily  available,  but  only  since  the  beginning  of  1960  has  the 
system  been  able  to  supply  the  population  with  the  quality  or 
variety  of  goods  that  was  already  available  to  the  West  German 
consumer  in  the  early  1950's. 

Official  East  German  pronouncements  in  1960  promised  that 
West  German  per  capita  consumption  would  be  overtaken  by  1961. 
The  7-year  plan  (1959-65)  calls  for  greater  emphasis  on  consumer 
needs,  especially  for  higher  quality  production.  The  value  of  pro 
duction  of  consumer  goods  is  to  increase  from  DM39.6  billion 
(East)  in  1958  to  DM66  billion  (East)  in  1965  (see  ch.  27,  Char 
acter  and  Structure  of  the  Economy) . 

Domestic  trade  contributed  DM5,896  million  (East)  or  9.1  per 
cent  to  the  net  national  product  in  1958.  In  the  same  year  domestic 
trade  employed  925,517  people,  587,447  of  whom  were  in  socialized 
enterprises.  In  1958,  services  employed  1.1  million  people,  of 
whom  about  880,000  were  in  socialized  enterprises  and  250,000  in 
private  enterprises. 

It  follows  from  the  mechanics  of  a  planned  economy  that  the  flow 
of  goods  is  channeled  as  far  as  possible  directly  from  producer  to 
retailer  or  industrial  consumer,  excluding  the  wholesale  distribu 
tion  function. 

Government  Policy 

In  1945  and  1946,  the  Communist  government  supported  private 
wholesale  and  retail  business  as  an  emergency  measure  aimed  at 
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reviving  trade.  Since  1946  the  Government  has  followed  a  policy 
of  gradually  eliminating  private  trade  enterprises  and  replacing 
them  with  Government-operated  trade  channels,  in  order  to  permit 
it  better  to  channel  resources — raw  materials,  labor,  and  capital — 
into  the  areas  it  wanted  to  foster.  It  has  used  its  control  over 
distribution  to  press  industrialization  and  force  the  population  to 
look  to  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  needs. 

The  Government  turned  first  against  the  private  wholesalers. 
After  the  creation  of  state-owned  wholesale  organizations  in  1949, 
the  share  of  wholesale  turnover  left  to  private  business  diminished 
rapidly,  and  by  1960  practically  no  wholesale  trade  remained  in 
private  hands.  The  crowding  out  of  private  retail  organizations 
has  gone  at  a  slower  pace,  though  consumer  cooperatives  created 
immediately  after  the  war  have  been  favored  in  the  distribution  of 
goods. 

The  state-owned  Trade  Organization  (Handels-Organisation — 
HO)  stores  were  founded  late  in  November  1948,  ostensibly  as  a 
means  of  fighting  a  flourishing  black  market.  The  continuance  of 
these  stores  after  the  disappearance  of  the  black  market  made  it 
obvious  that  they  were  also  being  used  to  further  socialization  of 
trade  and  to  drain  off  excessive  consumer  purchasing  power  created 
by  the  more  rapid  rise  of  wages  than  of  consumers'  goods  produc 
tion.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  sale  of  nonrationed  goods 
at  high  prices.  The  profit  of  the  HO  stores  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  state  to  finance  its  investment  program. 

The  HO  stores  received  treatment  even  more  preferential  than 
that  accorded  the  cooperatives.  The  limited  consumers'  goods  sup 
ply  and  consumer  purchasing  power  made  it  impossible  for  many 
private  retail  establishments  to  survive.  The  markup  permitted 
under  state-imposed  fixed  prices  often  has  been  insufficient  to 
allow  a  retailer  to  cover  his  costs.  Private  enterprises  have  been 
very  carefully  controlled,  and  any  deviation  from  set  prices  has 
been  heavily  punished.  Consumer  cooperatives  and  HO  stores  have 
been  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  violate  the  regulations  without 
fear  of  punishment. 

By  1953  the  share  of  private  business  in  retail  trade  had  fallen 
to  about  30  percent;  thereafter  it  decreased  slowly.  In  1958,  pri 
vate  trade  turnover  was  valued  at  about  DM1.6  billion  (East) ; 
Government-sponsared-cooperative  trade  turnover,  at  about  DM2.4 
billion  (East) ;  and  nationalized  trade  turnover,  at  about  DM1.2 
billion  (East).  In  the  spring  of  1960,  the  Government  began  a 
strong  collectivization  drive  against  craftsmen  and  private  traders 
along  with  the  drive  that  completely  eliminated  private  farming. 
In  July  1958,  Ulbricht  promised  that  by  1961  there  would  be  no 
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private  farming  or  trading  in  East  Germany.   By  mid-1960  this 
promise  had  been  largely  fulfilled. 

In  East  Germany  since  World  War  II,  more  than  in  most  coun 
tries  of  eastern  Europe,  the  Government  has  undertaken  a  rapid 
buildup  of  heavy  industry  at  the  expense  of  consumers'  goods  pro 
duction.  The  shortage  of  consumers'  goods  caused  by  this  and  by 
heavy  reparations  commitments  contributed  to  the  discontent  that 
brought  on  the  riots  in  June  of  1953.  Consumers'  goods  production 
was  then  given  a  somewhat  higher  priority,  and  the  supply  situa 
tion  began  to  improve.  It  was  not  until  1958,  however,  that  con 
sumers'  goods  were  available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  for 
abolition  of  rationing. 

Wholesale  Trade 

State-controlled  Chambers  of  Industry  and  Commerce  (Industrie- 
und  Handelskammer)  were  set  up  soon  after  the  war  to  act  as 
intermediaries  between  producers  and  private  traders  of  manu 
factured  goods ;  agricultural  cooperatives  took  over  the  wholesale 
trade  in  agricultural  products.  This  provisional  arrangement  was 
modified  in  1949,  when  the  regime  organized  the  first  wholesale 
trade  organizations  (Deutsche  Handelszentrale — DHZ),  which  in 
2  years  took  over  all  private  wholesale  trade  in  industrial  products. 
Each  DHZ  was  organized  to  handle  the  commodities  of  a  single 
industry.  Simultaneously,  wholesale  trade  in  agriculture  was  also 
organized;  the  distribution  of  industrial  products  to  farms  re 
mained  under  the  control  of  rural  cooperatives  in  conjunction  with 
the  DHZ.  Trade  in  agricultural  products  came  under  two  new 
central  agencies  (Volkseigener  Erf assungs-  und  Aufkaufbetrieb — > 
VEAB),  one  responsible  for  crops  and  the  other  for  animal 
products. 

The  new  method  failed  to  promote  efficient  distribution  of  goods, 
and  in  1953  there  was  a  reversion  to  the  previous  system,  in  which 
semifinished  industrial  products  were  sold  directly  to  the  fabricator 
of  finished  goods.  In  this  case,  however,  the  direct  dealings  were 
not  part  of  a  highly  centralized  trading  system.  Instead,  within 
each  economic  ministry,  sales  divisions  were  created  to  act  as  clear 
inghouses  for  direct  trade  between  industries.  The  function  of  the 
DHZ  was  limited  to  those  transactions  in  which  direct  trade  be 
tween  industries  was  not  possible. 

Trade  in  consumers'  goods  was  taken  over  in  1953  by  the  new 
wholesale  offices  (Grosshandelskontore)  under  the  Ministry  for 
Trade  and  Supply  (Ministerium  fur  Handel  and  Versorgung) .  The 
distributive  function  was  thus  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  DHZ, 
an  organization  primarily  representing  producer  interests,  and 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  representing  consumer  inter- 
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ests — &  change  reflecting  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the 
supplying  of  the  population.  Wholesale  offices  were  created  to 
purchase  foodstuffs  and  consumers'  goods  from  the  producers. 

For  agricultural  products,  the  wholesale  function  was  split  up 
into  state  crop  collection  and  distribution.  The  former  was  done  by 
the  WEAB  (Vereinigung  Volkseigner  Erf assungs-  und  Aufkauf- 
Betriebe — Association  of  People's  Procurement  and  Purchasing 
Enterprises)  under  the  control  of  the  State  Secretariat  for  Pro 
curement  and  Purchasing  of  Agricultural  Products  (Staatssekre- 
tariat  fur  Erf assung  und  Aufkauf  Landwirtsehaftlicher  Erzeug- 
nisse) .  Distribution  took  place  through  the  wholesale  offices  within 
the  Ministry  for  Trade  and  Supply. 

With  the  abolition  in  1958  of  the  several  ministries  charged  with 
controlling  production  of  specific  industries,  the  sale  divisions  of 
each  ministry  were  transferred  to  the  corresponding  divisions  for 
wholesale  distribution  of  industrial  materials  within  the  State 
Planning  Commission  (see  ch.  29,  Industrial  Potential) . 

Producers'  goods  are  distributed  from  original  manufacturer  to 
fabricator  through  the  intermediary  of  the  state  bureau  (Staat- 
liche  Kontore)  within  the  division  of  the  State  Planning  Commis 
sion.  The  state  bureau  responsible  for  a  certain  category  of  indus 
trial  products  looks  around  for  fabricators  which  need  the  products 
the  bureau  handles  and  directs  them  to  the  appropriate  manufac 
turers,  with  which  they  then  deal  directly.  There  are  now  state 
bureaus  for  coal,  metal,  raw  iron,  chemicals,  machines,  textiles, 
leather,  wood,  and  paper  products.  The  state  bureaus  maintain 
local  branches  in  Kries  (counties)  and  Bezirk  (districts)  that 
make  the  actual  transactions.  These  offices  were  either  labeled 
DHZ  or  carried  a  neutral  name  with  no  reference  to  state  control, 
such  as  Leipziger  Eisen  und  Stahlhandel  (Leipzig  Iron  and  Steel 
Merchants). 

In  April  1960,  all  wholesale  trade  organizations  within  each 
Bezirk  merged  into  a  single  wholesale  trade  company  (Gros- 
shandelsgesellschaf t — GHG) .  The  new  organizations  are  united  at 
the  national  level  in  the  Association  of  Nationalized  and  Coopera 
tive  Wholesale  Trade  Concerns  (Vereinigung  von  Volkseigenen  und 
genossenschaftlichen  Grosshandelsbetrieben) .  The  State  Secre 
tariat  for  the  Procurement  and  Purchasing  of  Agricultural  Prod 
ucts  has  been  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Retail  Trade 

Although  practically  all  wholesale  trade  came  under  Government 
control,  about  25  percent  of  retail  trade  sales  were  still  made  by 
private  enterprises  in  1958.  Turnover  of  private  trade  outlets  was 
DM10.3  billion  (East) ,  more  than  half  of  it  from  food  sales.  Almost 
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two-thirds  of  the  233,395  retail  stores,  including  handicraft  enter 
prises  which  sell  their  products  directly  to  consumers,  were  pri 
vately  owned.  The  other  retail  outlets  in  East  Germany,  the 
consumer  cooperatives  and  the  state-owned  HO  retail  stores,  each 
handled  more  than  30  percent  of  the  retail  trade  in  1958  and  have 
since  increased  their  share  because  of  preferential  treatment. 

Private  retailers  can  exercise  little  initiative.  They  must  get 
their  merchandise  from  state-owned  wholesaling  agencies.  They 
have  no  means  of  exerting  pressure  on  either  socialized  wholesale 
or  producing  organs  for  better  quality  and  variety  of  goods.  The 
markup  permitted  private  retailers  is  determined  by  the  Chamber 
of  Industry  and  Commerce  and  has  been  set  so  low  that  private 
retailers  have  gradually  been  forced  to  go  out  of  business  or  to 
become  virtually  state  outlets.  At  best  they  are  not  permitted  to 
make  as  much  of  a  profit  as  the  socialized  retail  enterprises. 

Agency  contracts  (Agenturvertrage)  and  commission  contracts 
(Kommissionsvertrage)  have  been  used  by  state-owned  retail 
enterprises  to  use  and  control  private  sales  enterprises.  Agency 
contracts  are  those  between  HO  stores  and  private  retailers 
whereby  the  latter  take  over  the  sale  of  specified  goods  at  HO 
prices.  The  private  retailer  gets  a  relatively  low  commission  for 
this  from  which  he  must  pay  his  costs.  The  retail  price,  less  the 
commission,  goes  to  the  HO  stores.  Such  contracts  have  been  made 
mainly  in  residential  areas  where  no  HO  stores  exist.  Since  a 
private  retailer  operating  under  such  a  contract  may  also  sell  goods 
on  his  own  account,  many  private  retailers  have  entered  into 
agency  contracts  hoping  to  be  able  to  stay  in  business  by  this 
means. 

Commission  contracts  make  the  private  dealer  considerably  more 
dependent  on  the  state.  By  signing  such  a  contract  with  a  whole 
sale  office  of  the  Ministry  for  Trade  and  Supply  the  private  retailer 
gives  up  the  right  to  do  business  on  his  own  account.  He  thereby 
gets  the  same  delivery  advantages  as  the  state  stores  and  receives 
a  commission  on  his  sales  from  which  he  must  pay  his  variable 
costs — that  is,  wages  and  salaries.  Overhead  costs,  such  as  rent, 
light,  and  depreciation  on  store  equipment,  are  assumed  by  the 
wholesale  office.  The  retailer  has  to  give  security  for  50  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  he  receives,  and  the  goods  remain  the  prop 
erty  of  the  state  until  sold.  Through  signing  a  commission  contract 
the  private  retailer,  in  fact,  becomes  little  more  than  an  employee 
of  the  state,  dependent  for  his  income  on  a  commission  from  the 
sale  of  goods.  Still,  during  the  first  3  years  after  this  commission 
system  was  initiated  in  mid-1956,  12,500  retailers  had  such 
contracts. 

The  HO  stores  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  for 
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Trade  and  Supply.  During  the  early  period  of  their  existence  their 
management  was  tightly  controlled  by  the  central  HO  organiza 
tion,  but  since  the  middle  1950's  individual  store  managers  have 
been  given  more  power  to  establish  store  policy. 

In  1958,  there  were  33,814  HO  stores — 14  percent  of  all  retail 
stores.  Their  turnover  was  DM13.7  billion  (East)  or  36  percent  of 
total  retail  turnover.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  HO  stores :  Pharma 
cies,  meatstores,  grocery  stores,  restaurants,  beauty  salons,  flower 
stores,  clothing  and  shoe  stores,  and  jewelry  stores.  Over  55  per 
cent  of  their  turnover  stems  from  food  sales;  1.8  percent,  from 
shoe  sales;  10.2  percent,  from  textiles  and  clothing;  and  27.1 
percent,  from  the  sale  of  other  manufactured  goods.  Only  a  few  of 
the  HO  enterprises  are  newly  built.  Most  of  them  were  taken  over 
from  private  retailers  whose  businesses  had  failed.  A  special  group 
of  HO  stores  (HO-Spezialhandel)  have  the  task  of  supplying  the 
Soviet  occupation  forces. 

Consumers'  cooperatives  are  also  under  the  control  of  the  Min 
istry  for  Trade  and  Supply.  The  key  positions  in  the  cooperatives 
are  held  by  members  of  the  Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party 
(Sozialistiche  Einheitspartei  Deutschlands — SED).  The  number 
of  consumers'  cooperative  stores  had  increased  from  14,073  in 
1950  to  35,125  in  1958,  largely  because  of  the  creation  of  village 
consumers'  cooperatives  to  supply  farmers.  A  corresponding  in 
crease  is  found  in  their  turnover,  which  has  risen  from  DM2.9 
billion  (East)  in  1950  to  DM11.7  billion  (East)  in  1958—31  per 
cent  of  total  retail  turnover.  A  full  line  of  general  merchandise  is 
sold  by  the  consumers'  cooperatives. 

The  Government  also  operates  a  mail-order  service  for  consum 
ers'  goods,  designed  for  the  people  in  rural  areas,  who  do  not  have 
easy  access  to  department  stores;  the  main  office  is  in  Leipzig 
(HO-Versandhaus) .  Since  1959,  state  stores  for  second-hand  mer 
chandise  have  been  set  up  in  most  big  cities. 

Some  agricultural  products  are  sold  by  the  producers  directly  to 
the  consumer  at  farmers'  markets,  which  are  locally  administered, 
although  they  have  been  nationalized  and  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Ministry  for  Trade  and  Supply.  To  sell  in  these  markets  a 
farmer  must  show  proof  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  crop  delivery 
quotas  to  the  state.  He  can  sell  only  his  surplus  harvest.  Maximum 
price  limits  are  set  by  the  state  but  prices  may  fluctuate  beneath 
this  limit. 

These  markets  are  relatively  unimportant  as  a  means  of  distribu 
tion,  since  a  large  portion  of  agricultural  products  is  collected  to 
fulfill  quotas,  and  farmers  are  encouraged  to  sell  their  surplus  to 
the  VVEAB.  In  1958  their  turnover  was  DM62.5  million  (East) 
out  of  a  total  retail  food  turnover  of  DM21.7  billion  (East). 
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Prices 

Prices  for  both  consumers*  and  producers'  goods  are  fixed  by  the 
planning1  authorities.  Prices  for  producers'  goods  are  set  high 
enough  to  minimize  the  need  for  state  subsidies  to  manufacturers 
but  low  enough  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  manufacturers  to  lower 
production  costs.  Under  a  fixed  price  policy,  the  profit  of  a  manu 
facturer  depends  entirely  on  his  ability  to  lower  costs.  Manufac 
tured  consumers'  goods  are  priced  to  match  the  purchasing  power 
of  consumers  and  the  availability  of  goods  and  to  channel  consump 
tion  in  the  direction  desired  by  the  state  planners. 

Agricultural  products  were,  until  May  1958,  subject  to  a  double 
price  system.  One  set  of  prices  was  charged  for  rationed  goods, 
which  were  the  products  collected  from  the  farmers  as  their  pro 
duction  quotas.  Another  set,  considerably  higher  than  the  first, 
was  charged  on  unrationed  goods — those  products  sold  by  the 
farmers  after  fulfilling  their  production  quotas  (see  ch.  28,  Agri 
cultural  Potential).  The  double  price  system  ended  with  the 
abolition  of  rationing  in  May  1958  and  was  replaced  by  a  single 
price  lying  between  the  rationed  and  the  old  free  prices. 

Between  1950  and  1958  the  regime  announced  annually  and  with 
much  fanfare  reductions  in  prices  for  consumers'  goods,  especially 
for  necessities,  as  part  of  its  effort  to  convince  the  East  Germans 
that  it  was  operating  in  their  interests. 

Current  Problems  in  Consumers'  Goods  Trade 

Domestic  trade  in  consumers'  goods  still  faces  many  problems. 
There  have  been  shortages  of  certain  goods,  while  stocks  of  others 
have  accumulated  in  large  quantities.  Shortages  have  been  a  prob 
lem  since  the  end  of  the  war,  but  surpluses  and  the  inability  to 
sell  certain  goods  which  are  in  plentiful  supply  have  existed  only 
since  about  1957.  Since  then  the  population  has  been  able  to 
afford  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  has  begun  to 
exercise  discrimination  in  its  purchases.  The  population,  which 
had  known  a  relatively  high  standard  before  the  war  and  which  is 
familiar  with  the  type  of  goods  available  in  West  Germany,  re 
fuses  to  buy  low  quality,  poorly  styled,  or  useless  goods. 

According  to  reports  in  the  East  German  press,  goods  found  in 
most  shops  are  of  very  low  quality.  A  typical  situation  is  that  of 
one  store,  in  which  47  out  of  100  suits  were  found  in  need  of  repair 
before  they  could  be  worn.  Clothes  are  out  of  fashion,  and  shops 
often  carry  large  stocks  of  unpopular  sizes.  Summer  clothes  are 
sometimes  put  on  display  in  November  because  manufacturers 
have  fallen  behind  their  production  schedule,  and  retailers  are 
forced  to  purchase  goods  when  they  are  made  available  by  the 
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manufacturers.  A  housewife  looking-  for  some  ordinary  water 
glasses  may  shop  for  days  and  find  nothing  but  very  expensive 
crystal.  Shopping  for  everyday  necessities  often  involves  hours  of 
standing  in  line  and  going  from  store  to  store  for  different  types 
of  goods.  A  housewife  must  spend  a  large  part  of  her  time  hunting 
down  the  goods  she  intends  to  buy. 

The  failure  of  producers  to  manufacture  high-quality  consumers* 
goods  is  one  of  the  basic  difficulties.  The  reason  for  the  poor  quality 
of  production  is  that  each  enterprise  is  given  a  quantitative  quota 
to  fulfill.  High-quality  production  is  not  considered  a  substitute 
for  quota  fulfillment  and  overf ulfillment ;  but  large-quantity  pro 
duction  without  regard  to  quality  is  generally  accepted.  As  a  re 
sult,  producers  have  a  Tonnenideologie  (ideology  of  tons) — that 
is,  they  stress  quantity  at  the  cost  of  quality.  Large  stocks  of 
shoddy  goods  are  often  accumulated  and  can  be  sold  only  by 
severe  markdowns  entailing  economic  loss. 

In  domestic  trade  there  is  also  a  certain  degree  of  Tonnenide 
ologie.  Retailers  and  wholesalers  are  given  quotas,  in  terms  of 
turnover  figures,  to  fulfill.  The  easiest  way  to  meet  these  quotas  is 
by  selling  a  few  expensive  goods.  Thus  many  stores  tend  to 
emphasize  luxury  goods  and  ignore  the  real  needs  of  the  consumer. 

Several  suggestions  were  made  by  Government  officials  in  1959 
to  remedy  this  situation.  Wholesalers  and  retailers  were  told  to 
accept  no  longer  goods  which  did  not  meet  contract  specifications, 
and  the  financial  institutions  were  instructed  to  cut  off  credit  to 
producers  who  have  been  unable  both  to  train  their  staffs  thor 
oughly  and  conduct  detailed  market  research.  On  the  basis  of 
knowledge  gathered  by  this  research,  domestic  trade  and  produc 
tion  are  to  cooperate  more  closely  in  order  to  assure  that  goods 
which  meet  consumer  demand  are  produced.  The  HO  stores  and 
consumers7  cooperatives  are  to  consult  with  groups  of  consumers 
to  determine  what  goods  are  in  greatest  demand.  How  far  these 
suggestions  will  be  carried  out  and  how  effective  they  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Services,  such  as  cleaners,  laundries,  and  repair  shops,  have  been 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population.  In  1958,  the 
availability  of  services  remained  static  and  actually  declined  in 
some  fields.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  artisans,  especially  those 
in  cooperatives,  have  tended  to  make  production  contracts  with 
publicly  owned  industries,  thus  limiting  the  time  and  labor  they  can 
devote  to  services.  This  tendency  has  been  fostered  bi^  local  ad 
ministrations  eager  to  surpass  their  production  quotas,  a  feat 
which  receives  greater  acknowledgement  than  the  supplying  of 
adequate  services  to  the  consumer.  Party  officials  have  asked  that 
this  situation  be  remedied  by  no  longer  allowing  the  cooperatives  to 
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make  contracts  with  artisans.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  cer 
tain  services,  such  as  laundries  and  cleaning  establishments,  be 
set  up  in  large  publicly  owned  plants. 

As  of  1959,  a  program  to  establish  department  stores  and  self- 
service  stores  and  to  keep  stores  open  after  working  hours  was 
being  implemented  in  big  cities  in  order  to  make  shopping  some 
what  easier. 

The  characteristic  emphasis  of  the  new  7-year  plan  (1959-65) 
in  the  field  of  consumers'  goods  is  not  more  goods  but  better  qual 
ity.  Late  in  1959  and  early  in  1960  more  official  criticism  of  the 
quality  of  consumers'  goods  was  heard  than  ever  before.  This 
indicated  that  a  new  drive  was  underway  to  eliminate  the  poten 
tially  dangerous  problem  of  dissatisfied  consumers  and  that  the 
country  at  last  was  in  a  position  to  make  the  drive  successful. 
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CHAPTER  33 
FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

West  Germany  is  the  third  ranking  trading  country  in  the 
world,  after  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1957, 
it  accounted,  by  value,  for  slightly  over  7  percent  of  world  imports 
and  8.5  percent  of  world  exports.  In  1958,  East  Germany  ranked 
12th  in  world  trade  with  about  1.8  percent  of  the  total.  Because  of 
the  split  after  World  War  II,  West  Germany  lost  the  food  surpluses 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  East  Germany  lost  access 
to  the  industrial  products  of  the  West,  necessitating  a  reorienta- 
tion  of  trade  and  also,  to  some  degree,  of  production.  Both  have 
greatly  expanded  their  industries,  and  their  industrial  products 
have  made  a  great  impact  in  world  markets. 

These  developments  are  remarkable  in  view  of  the  impoverished 
situation  of  Germany  in  1945.  Occupied  and  economically  pros 
trate,  both  parts  of  Germany  had  disappeared  from  the  world 
trade  community.  Between  1945  and  1948  much  of  the  German 
industrial  plant  was  dismantled  as  reparations  by  the  Allied  occu 
pation  forces.  German  sources  estimate  that  in  the  first  2  years 
after  the  war  the  Russians  took  out  of  the  country  over  $1.25 
billion  worth  of  plant;  the  Western  Allies  dismantled  about  $0.5 
billion  worth.  West  Germany  depended  almost  netirely  on  foreign 
aid— largely  from  the  United  States— to  keep  its  population  alive. 
East  Germany  was  slightly  better  able  to  feed  its  population  from 
domestic  production,  but  without  assistance  from  the  Soviet  occu 
pation  forces  the  standard  of  living  and  the  health  of  the  East 
Germans  fell  disastrously. 

Foreign  aid  played  a  major  part  in  the  economic  recovery  of 
both  West  and  East  Germany.  The  heavy  injection  of  investment 
capital  from  the  United  States  through  the  Marshall  plan  between 
1948  and  1952  was  basic  to  the  West  German  economic  recovery. 
The  Soviet  Union  began  to  supply  East  Germany  with  capital  and 
technical  assistance  in  1953  to  stimulate  its  industrial  development 
With  this  aid,  both  countries  rapidly  produced  surpluses  of  indus 
trial  products  which  permitted  them  to  reenter  the  world  market 
and  develop  favorable  trade  balances. 
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Because  of  its  strong  competitive  position,  the  West  German 
Government  favors  the  relaxation  of  trade  barriers.  It  has  become 
a  leading-  advocate  of  economic  integration  in  Western  Europe 
through  such  international  organizations  as  the  European  Eco 
nomic  Community  (common  market)  and  the  European  Goal  and 
Steel  Community.  It  has  begun  a  foreign  aid  program  to  under 
developed  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

About  three-fourths  of  East  German  trade  is  with  other  mem 
bers  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  with  which  the  East  German  economy  has 
become  closely  integrated.  The  Government  is  pressing  for  in 
creased  trade  with  non-Communist  countries  as  part  of  its  political 
program  of  gaining  official  or  implicit  recognition  from  foreign 
governments  and  of  developing  Communist  influence  in  the  under 
developed  areas  through  trade. 

PRE-1945  GERMAN  TRADE  PATTERNS 

Before  the  advent  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  Germany,  the 
country  exported  mainly  food  and  raw  materials  and  imported 
manufactured  goods.  Between  1870  and  1913 — the  period  of  great 
industrial  expansion — its  foreign  trade  structure  changed  com 
pletely;  raw  materials  and  food  became  the  most  important  im 
ports,  and  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods.  The 
industrial  revolution  also  had  the  effect  of  making  Germany  more 
dependent  on  trade,  since  the  domestic  supply  of  raw  materials 
was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  industry. 

German  trade  grew  rapidly  during  this  period :  Exports  increased 
from  2.4  billion  marks  in  1872  to  10.1  billion  marks  in  1913 ;  im 
ports  went  from  3.5  billion  marks  to  10.1  billion  marks  during  the 
same  period.  In  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century,  before  World 
War  I,  Germany's  share  in  world  trade  was  about  13  percent  by 
value,  and  it  was  second  only  to  Great  Britain,  with  15  percent  of 
the  total.  The  area  which  is  today  East  Germany  accounted  for 
about  a  quarter  of  the  value  of  Germany's  total  trade.  Its  European 
neighbors  were  Germany's  most  important  trade  partners.  Trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  was  of  considerable  importance,  as  was  trade 
with  North  and  South  America. 

German  capital  was  exported  all  over  the  world.  It  played  an 
important  role  in  the  financing  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  Investments  in  Latin  America  and  Asia  were  also  of  con 
siderable  magnitude.  In  1913,  German  capital  investment  abroad 
amounted  to  30  billion  marks,  whereas  foreign  capital  investment 
in  Germany  was  about  5  billion  marks. 

For  almost  a  decade  after  the  establishment  of  the  Reich  in 
1871,  Germany  followed  a  free  trade  policy.  Industries  had  de 
manded  protection  against  their  more  advanced  foreign  com- 
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petitors,  but  with  the  backing  of  agrarian  interests  the  supporters 
of  free  trade  prevailed.  It  was  not  until  agricultural  interests, 
confronted  with  severe  competition  from  grain  imports,  began  to 
clamor  for  protection  that  free  trade  was  abandoned.  In  1879  a 
protective  tariff  to  the  advantage  of  both  industry  and  agriculture 
was  passed. 

World  War  I  and  the  resulting  peace  settlement  for  a  time 
severely  limited  German  foreign  trade.  As  a  result  of  its  concen 
tration  on  the  war  effort  and  its  wartime  isolation  many  of  the 
country's  foreign  markets  were  lost  to  its  competitors.  Trade 
restrictions,  put  into  effect  by  most  countries  after  the  war,  further 
curbed  German  export  possibilities.  Germany's  difficulties  in  pay 
ing  for  badly  needed  imports  were  further  increased  by  Allied 
demands  for  reparations  and  occupation  costs  from  such  foreign 
exchange  as  the  country  was  able  to  earn.  The  Allies  also  demanded 
that  German  markets  be  opened  to  their  goods  without  reciprocity, 
thus  further  making  the  German  trade  position  difficult.  It  was 
not  until  1924,  when  the  Allied  demands  had  been  modified  in  the 
Dawes  Plan  and  large  amounts  of  foreign  credit  were  made  avail 
able  to  the  country,  that  foreign  trade  began  to  recuperate.  By 
1929  the  value  of  German  trade  exceeded  that  of  1913  by  one-third. 

The  worldwide  depression  of  1929  put  an  end  to  the  trade  re 
covery.  German  exports  decreased  sharply,  and  the  foreign  capital 
which  had  been  pumped  in  during  the  preceding  years  was  recalled 
while  reparations  payments  continued  to  be  demanded.  To  prevent 
a  severe  payments  crisis,  stringent  import  and  exchange  restric 
tions  were  instituted.  In  1932,  when  the  Allies  agreed  to  reduce 
reparations  to  a  mere  trifle,  the  strain  on  the  balance  of  payments 
was  eased  somewhat,  although  foreign  exchange  reserves  continued 
to  decrease. 

Once  in  power,  the  National  Socialists  were  faced  with  an  outflow 
of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  resulting  from  a  trade  deficit.  Their 
foreign  trade  policy  was  aimed  at  remedying  this  situation  and 
assuring  Germany  the  supply  of  essential  raw  materials.  Foreign 
interest  payments  were  stopped;  imports  were  severely  curtailed 
and  import  licenses  granted  only  for  products  essential  to  the 
economy;  export  industries  were  subsidized  in  order  to  increase 
the  country's  foreign  exchange  holdings;  and  finally  a  series  of 
bilateral  trade  agreements  with  Balkan  and  Latin  American  raw- 
material-exporting  countries  were  made  in  order  to  assure  the 
availability  of  these  raw  materials.  Foreign  trade  was  thus  tightly 
regulated  and  cut  down  to  a  minimum  by  Government  policy.  Ger 
many  was  able  to  turn  its  foreign  trade  deficit  to  advantage— par 
ticularly  in  the  Balkan  area — by  forcing  the  Balkan  States  to 
continue  to  extend  credit  for  German  importers  of  raw  materials 
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(including*  bauxite,  chrome,  and  oil)  or  to  sign  agreements  accept 
ing  in  exchange  imports  for  which  they  had  little  need. 

WEST  GERMANY 

For  the  first  3  years  after  World  War  II,  West  Germany  virtually 
disappeared  from  the  world  trading  community.  Foreign  economic 
relations  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  occupying  military  gov 
ernments.  West  German  production  was  at  a  low  level,  and  to 
prevent  severe  and  widespread  distress  it  was  necessary  to  import 
large  quantities  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  basic  consumers'  goods. 
These  were  paid  for  almost  in  their  entirety  by  foreign  aid,  mainly 
from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  Government  Appropriations 
for  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas  (GARIOA).  Between  1946  and  1950, 
GAEIOA  imports  and  services~totaled  over  $1.6  billion.  Beginning 
in  April  1948,  West  Germany  participated  in  the  European  Recov 
ery  Program,  under  Marshall  plan  aid.  By  mid-1953,  West  Ger 
many  had  received  under  this  program  aid  amounting  to  almost 
$1.6  billion. 

With  these  stimuli,  supported  by  a  currency  reform  in  June  1948 
which  reestablished  a  stable  means  of  exchange  and  by  the 
Korean  conflict  boom  between  1950  and  1952,  the  economy  recov 
ered  rapidly  and  with  it  the  country's  foreign  trade  (see  ch.  29, 
Industrial  Potential). 

Trade  Recovery 

In  January  1947,  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  (JEIA)  of 
the  British  and  American  military  governments  assumed  control 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  both  zones.  The  French  had  a  similar  organ 
ization  operating  in  their  zone  until  July  1948,  when  the  JEIA 
extended  its  control  over  all  of  West  Germany. 

The  JEIA  drew  West  German  traders,  who  had  previously  been 
permitted  no  contact  with  the  outside  world,  into  the  foreign  trade 
picture.  Their  sphere  of  action  was  limited  since  each  export  or 
import  transaction  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  JEIA.  With  the  forma 
tion  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  1949,  JEIA  control  over  foreign 
trade  ended.  The  West  German  Government  was  authorized  to 
establish  consular  and  commercial  relations  and  to  take  part  in  all 
international  organizations  dealing  with  trade.  Until  October  1951 
all  commercial  agreements  with  other  countries  were  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Allied  High  Commission. 

Trade  recovery  was  also  hindered  until  1948  by  the  low  produc 
tion  level.  After  the  1948  currency  reform  production  began  to 
increase  rapidly,  and  domestic  trade  returned  to  normal.  Demand 
for  consumers'  goods  and  industrial  raw  materials  resulting  from 
the  increased  economic  activity  developed  a  sudden,  larger  import 
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surplus.  The  Korean  Conflict  boom  in  1950-52  created  a  need  in 
Western  countries  for  the  products  of  the  West  German  industrial 
economy.  Imports  needed  to  fill  longstanding  consumer  demand 
increased  much  more  rapidly  than  did  exports,  however,  and  sad 
dled  West  Germany  by  mid-1951  with  a  severe  payments  crisis. 

The  Government  applied  to  the  European  Payments  Union 
(EPU),  which  had  been  established  to  coordinate  Western  Euro 
pean  commercial  policies  and  facilitate  repayment  of  the  U.S. 
Marshall  plan  credits,  for  permission  to  impose  import  restrictions 
to  overcome  its  payments  difficulties.  This  permission  was  granted 
and  the  crisis  overcome.  Since  then,  the  story  of  Germany's  for 
eign  trade  revival  has  been  one  of  exports  expanding  at  a  higher 
rate  than  imports  and  thus  of  the  accumulation  of  an  ever  increas 
ing  amount  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves. 

Foreign  aid,  mostly  American,  paid  for  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  during  the  recovery  period.  From  the  end  of  the  war 
until  1948  this  aid,  which  paid  for  about  two-thirds  of  Germany's 
imports,  stemmed  from  GAKIOA  funds  and  was  considered  as 
credits  to  be  repaid  in  the  future.  From  1948  until  1954  funds 
came  from  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Mutual  Security  Program  in 
the  form  of  grants  which  did  not  have  to  be  repaid.  Allied  eco 
nomic  aid  amounted  to  $4.4  billion,  not  including  the  special  assist 
ance  to  West  Berlin  and  the  military  aid  programs.  In  the  period 
from  1947  to  1949  it  was  essential  for  the  survival  of  the  popula 
tion.  After  that  period  the  aid  was  one  of  the  important  factors 
which  made  the  quick  industrial  recovery  possible  (see  ch.  29, 
Industrial  Potential) .  The  extensive  dismantling  of  industry  served 
to  slow  the  trade  recovery.  However  the  forced  reconstruction 
gave  West  Germany  a  modern  and  highly  competitive  industrial 
complex.  The  demilitarization  of  West  Germany  during  the  early 
postwar  period  also  aided  industrial  reconstruction  by  obviating 
the  need  for  a  diversion  of  large  amounts  of  capital  to  nonproduo 
tion  defense  projects. 

The  turning  point  of  the  trade  revival  came  in  1952,  the  first 
year  without  a  trade  deficit.  Thereafter,  trade  continued  to 
increase  rapidly,  and  export  surpluses  became  a  constant  feature 
of  the  country's  trade  balance.  Foreign  exchange  reserves  grew 
from  about  DM4.03  billion  in  1952  to  DM15.08  billion  in  1958. 

Its  trade  surpluses  have  enabled  West  Germany  to  repay  foreign 
debts  and  make  loans  abroad.  Premature  payments  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  resulted  in  the  repayment  of 
DM5.5  billion  of  the  country's  DM13-billion  debit.  Loans  have  been 
made  to  underdeveloped  countries  directly  and  also  through  par 
ticipation  in  international  agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  Between 
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1952  and  1959,  West  German  enterprises  invested  DM2.39  billion 
in  foreign  subsidiaries. 

Exports  increased  from  DM16.2  billion,  or  13  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  in  1952,  to  DM31.1  billion,  or  18  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  in  1958.  In  1953  West  Germany  became  the 
world's  third  largest  exporter  after  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  following  year  it  reached  the  same  place 
among  world  importers,  positions  which  it  maintained  thereafter. 
In  1957  imports  were  7.03  percent  and  exports  8.52  percent  of  the 
world  totals.  The  high  proportion  of  exports  represented  by 
capital  goods,  which  have  been  in  great  demand  and  have  com 
manded  high  prices  on  world  markets,  and  a  fall  in  the  prices  of 
West  German  imports  are  among  the  causes  for  the  country's 
strong  foreign  trade  position. 

The  imbalance  of  exports  and  imports  resulted  largely  from  the 
West  German  trade  deficit  with  the  dollar  area,  a  deficit  which  per 
sisted  even  after  overall  balance  had  been  achieved  in  1952.  In  the 
early  postwar  period  the  dollar  area,  especially  the  United  States, 
was  the  largest  source  of  West  German  imports.  It  is  estimated 
that  before  the  currency  reform  over  50  percent  of  imports  came 
from  the  dollar  area.  After  the  currency  reform  this  source  of 
imports  decreased  rapidly.  In  1949,  the  first  year  for  which  exact 
records  are  available,  imports  from  the  dollar  area  still  amounted 
to  41.5  percent  of  total  imports.  In  1950  they  had  shrunk  to  19.5 
percent,  a  proportion  more  comparable  with  the  prewar  import 
structure — in  1936,  17.2  percent  of  imports  had  come  from  this 
group  of  countries.  An  important  reason  for  the  preponderance  of 
American  goods  in  the  composition  of  West  German  imports  was 
that  in  the  first  postwar  years  the  United  States  was  the  only 
country  producing  for  exports  the  goods  which  the  country  needed. 
At  times  even  products  which  Germany  had,  before  the  war,  ex 
ported,  such  as  machinery  and  coal,  had  to  be  imported  to  promote 
reconstruction.  The  loss  of  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  and  with 
many  overseas  countries  as  a  result  of  the  war  forced  West  Ger 
many  to  buy  oil,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  even  coal  from  the 
dollar  area. 

These  imports  had  to  be  paid  for  in  dollars  or  gold.  Since  most 
countries  outside  the  dollar  area  were  themselves  hard  pressed  for 
gold  and  dollars,  the  only  way  to  acquire  them  was  by  exporting  to 
the  dollar  area  or  by  credit  and  aid  from  the  United  States.  Ex 
ports  to  the  dollar  area  were,  however,  insufficient  to  pay  for  im 
ports.  In  the  early  period  West  German  goods  could  not  compete, 
either  in  quality  or  prices,  with  American  products.  Furthermore, 
contacts  with  the  North  and  Central  American  markets  had  been 
lost,  and  it  took  a  while  for  them  to  be  reestablished. 
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As  a  result  of  these  conditions  a  large  part  of  the  trade  deficit 
existing-  before  1952  was  actually  a  deficit  with  the  dollar  area, 
which  persisted  a  year  longer  than  the  overall  deficit.  Its  elimina 
tion  in  1953  was  the  result  of  both  increases  in  exports  and  de 
creases  in  imports.  As  contacts  were  established,  sales  promotion 
became  more  active,  and  as  West  German  industry  began  to  pro 
duce  goods  which  could  hold  their  own  against  U.S.  products,  ex 
ports  to  the  area  grew.  Reduction  of  imports,  probably  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  elimination  of  the  deficit,  became  possible 
because  domestic  and  other  nondollar  sources  were  able  to  replace 
goods  previously  acquired  from  the  dollar  area,  because  it  became 
possible  to  obtain  goods  produced  in  the  dollar  area  from  other 
countries  for  currencies  other  than  dollars,  and  because  extensive 
import  restrictions  were  used  against  products  coming  from  the 
area,  whereas  products  stemming  from  the  European  area  were 
freed  from  many  restrictions.  In  this  way  the  composition  of  im 
ports  was  directed  by  the  Government  away  from  dollar-area 
goods.  As  a  surplus  in  trade  with  the  dollar  area  appeared,  import 
restrictions  toward  it  were  loosened. 

The  trade  balance  with  the  dollar  area,  particularly  with  the 
United  States,  has,  however,  remained  somewhat  precarious.  The 
dollar  and  gold  payments  for  export  surpluses  to  other  areas  and 
expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  country,  both  of 
which  must  be  considered  as  temporary,  have  often  covered  up  an 
actual  imbalance  in  trade — that  is,  an  excess  of  imports  over  ex 
ports.  Another  sign  of  the  country's  somewhat  precarious  trade 
position  with  the  dollar  area  is  that  every  step  toward  the  removal 
of  trade  barriers  has  resulted  in  a  great  spurt  of  dollar  imports. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  most  severe  restrictions  had  been  lifted  by  the 
end  of  1959.  The  first  postwar  year  in  which  West  German  exports 
to  the  United  States  exceeded  imports  from  that  country  was 
1959.  This  situation  does  not  mean  that  West  Germany's  precari 
ous  trading  position  with  the  dollar  area  is  at  an  end,  since  the 
causes  of  the  favorable  position  were  probably  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

A  rise  in  West  German  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1959 
resulted  largely  from  the  American  steel  strike,  and  the  fall  in 
imports  from  that  country,  from  curbs  on  imports  of  American 
coal,  invoked  to  shield  the  ailing  coal  industry.  West  German 
imports  in  1959  amounted  to  DM35,100  million  or  12.9  percent 
above  the  1958  level.  The  increase  in  the  volume  of  exports  and 
imports  was,  respectively,  18  and  14  percent. 
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Trade  Composition  and  Distribution 

Heavy  industrial  exports,  which  in  the  postwar  period  have  con 
sistently  been  in  strong  demand  throughout  the  world,  comprised 
over  90  percent  of  the  value  of  West  German  exports  in  1958 ;  raw 
materials  and  food  products  contributed  4.6  and  2.4  percent  respec 
tively.  The  most  important  single  category  of  exports  was  machin 
ery,  which  contributed  20.4  percent  to  exports  in  1958.  This  was 
followed  by  iron  and  iron  products,  motor  vehicles  and  airplanes, 
and  chemicals,  each  of  which  represented  between  10  and  15  per 
cent  of  exports  (see  table  1). 

The  composition  of  West  German  imports  reflects  the  inadequacy 
of  the  domestic  supply  of  industrial  raw  materials  to  meet  the 
needs  of  industry  and  of  agricultural  production  to  feed  the  popu 
lation.  Raw  materials,  including  metal  ores,  chemical  raw  ma 
terials,  coal  and  coke,  hides,  oils,  and  tar,  were  the  most  important 
imports  in  1958.  Agricultural  goods,  including  fruits  and  vege 
tables,  grain  and  flour,  fats  and  oils,  coffee  and  tea,  eggs  and  egg 
products,  meat  and  meat  products,  live  animals,  and  cocoa,  were 

Table  1.    Composition  of  West  German  Exports,  1958 

[By  percent  of  value] 

Machines  20.4 

Machine  tools 4.0 

Textile  and  leatherworking  machines 2.1 

Agricultural  machines 1,6 

Paper  and  printing  machines 1.5 

Power-generating  machinery  1.2 

Pumps  and  air-pressure  machines 1.2 

Transportation  machinery 4.2 

Iron  and  iron  products 14.1 

Vehicles   13.1 

Motor  vehicles  and  airplanes 12.1 

Chemicals    11.3 

Electrochemical  products  8.6 

Coal  and  coke , 5.4 

Textiles  and  clothing 4.9 

Nonferrous  metals  and  products 3.6 

Ships  2.9 

Precision  machines  and  optics 2.7 

Cellulose,  paper,  and  paper  goods 1.3 

Oil,  tar,  and  products  thereof 1.1 

Other 10.4 

Total  3100.0 


l  Figures  do  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Fedral  Kepublic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statistischea  Jahrbuch  fur  die  BundesreQublik  Deutachfand,  1959  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany) ,  p.  253. 
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a  close  second.  Of  considerable  importance  also  were  textiles  and 
clothing  (see  table  2;  ch.  28,  Agricultural  Potential;  and  ch.  29, 
Industrial  Potential) . 

In  the  period  of  the  trade  recovery  (1948-53)  about  75  percent 
of  West  Germany's  trade  was  with  Western  Europe;  the  rest  was 
divided  among  overseas  areas.  After  1953  the  European-oriented 
structure  changed,  and  a  greater  percentage  of  trade  was  with 
overseas  areas. 

In  early  1960  only  a  little  more  than  half  its  trade  was  with 
Western  Europe.  France,  Italy,  and  the  Benelux  countries,  whose 
economies  are  closely  associated  with  West  Germany's  account  for 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  trade  volume.  Of  these,  the  Nether 
lands  is  the  most  important  trading  partner,  with  8  percent  of  total 
trade.  West  Germany  still  has  the  position,  traditionally  held  by 
prewar  Germany,  of  the  most  important  supplier  and  biggest  mar- 


Composition  of  West  German  Imports,  1958 

[By  percent  of  value] 

Textiles  and  clothing  _________________________________________________________________  11.6 

Fruit  and  vegetables  ________________________________________________________________  7.3 

Iron  and  iron  goods  -------------------------------  ---------------------------------  6.4 

Mineral  oil,  tar,  and  products  thereof  ________________________________  6.3 

Metal  ores  and  ash  ---------------------------------------------------------------  5.5 

Iron  ore  ________________________________________________________________  3.4 

Nonferrous  ores  ___________________________________________________________  1*3 

Chemicals  (including  raw  materials)  ------------------------------------------  5.1 

Nonferrous  metals  and  goods  ----------------------------------------------  —  5.0 

Grain  and  flour  ----------------------------------------------------------------------  4.3 

Coal  and  Coke  ___________________________________________________________________________  3.9 

Machines    -----------------------------------------------------  3.9 

Wood  and  wood  products  ________________  -  ------------------  --------------------  3.7 

Fats  and  oils  (for  nourishment)  ----------------------------------------  3.3 

Cellulose,  paper,  and  paper  products  ----------------------------  3.0 

Coffee  and  tea  _______  _  _________________________________________________________________________  2-9 

Hides,  leather  and  leather  goods  -----------------------------------------------------------  2-3 

Eggs,  egg  white,  egg  yolk 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Tobacco 

Live  animals 

Cocao  and  cocao  products  ________________________________________________________  1*2 

Rubber   _____________________________________________________________________________________________  1-° 

Other 


Total  __________________________________________________________________________________________  ^00.0 

l  Figures  do  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesamt  (Federal  Sta 
tistical  Office),  Statigtiachea  Jahrbuch  fiir  die  Bundetrepublik  Devtscldand,  1959  (Statistical 
Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany)  .  p.  252. 
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ket  on  the  European  continent.  Since  World  War  II,  however,  it 
has  lost  the  potentially  important  trading  area  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Manufacturers  and  traders  have  shown  great  interest  in  renewing 
large-scale  trade  with  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe.  Trade 
with  the  area  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  in  1959  about  20  percent  of 
the  total  steel  industry's  exports  went  to  Eastern  Europe. 

Outside  Europe,  the  United  States  is  West  Germany's  most  im 
portant  trading  area.  The  United  States  alone  accounted  for  13.5 
percent  of  total  imports  and  7.1  percent  of  total  exports  in  1958 
and  is  West  Germany's  most  important  single  trading  partner. 
West  Germany  imported  more  hard  coal  from  the  United  States 
until  1958  than  its  entire  coal  export.  Imports  from  Asia  account 
for  about  9  percent  of  the  country's  total  imports,  and  exports  to 
this  region,  12.5  percent.  Africa  accounted  for  6.4  percent  of 
total  imports  and  5.2  percent  of  total  exports  in  1958  (see  table  3) . 

Of  growing  importance  for  the  German  economy  is  the  exchange 
of  raw  materials  between  Germany  and  France  within  the  frame 
work  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  in  which  French 
iron  from  Lorraine  is  exchanged  for  German  coal  from  the  Ruhr. 
By  far  the  most  important  supplier  of  German  iron-ore  needs  is 
Sweden,  supplying  7,650,000  tons  in  1957.  Spain,  Canada,  and 
France  each  supplied  Germany  with  somewhat  more  than  1  mil 
lion  tons  in  1957.  The  German  supplies  of  oil  mostly  came  from 
Kuwait,  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Organization 

West  German  foreign  trade  is  dominated  by  large-scale  private 
enterprises.  On  the  export  side,  half  of  the  exports  are  supplied 
by  the  machine  industry  (19  percent),  the  chemical  industry  (13 
percent),  vehicles  (12  percent),  and  electric  industry  (9  percent). 
Production  of  these  industries  is  concentrated  in  a  few  large  con 
cerns  (see  ch.  29,  Industrial  Potential) . 

Imports  are  also  handled  by  large  private  enterprises,  but  of  a 
more  diversified  nature.  The  metal-ores  and  chemical-raw-mar 
terial  imports  are  handled  by  the  respective  German  industries. 
The  oil  imports  are  to  a  great  degree  handled  by  foreign  enter 
prises.  An  increasing  percentage  of  imports  is  made  up  by  a  wide 
variety  of  manufactured  goods  (30  percent  in  1959  as  against  16 
percent  in  1953)  involving  a  corresponding  variety  of  import  en 
terprises  to  handle  this  trade. 

The  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  seven  divisions,  of  which 
the  Political  Division  is  the  predominant  one.  The  Economic  Di 
vision  is  relatively  weak  and  has  remained  limited  in  size.  The 
main  reason  for  this  is  the  competition  from  the  Division  for 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  Ministry  for  Economics.  In  foreign  trade 
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Table  3.    Direction  of  West  German  Trade,  1958  * 

[By  percent] 


Imports 

Exports 

55.42 

63.72 

Europe  

4.53 
3.35 
1.24 
5.12 

4.37 
5.45 
8.03 
1.54 
2.94 
4.53 
3.75 
1.24 
1.58 

6.63 
3.00 
1.31 
5.85 
1.26 
3.95 
5.01 
8.09 
2,88 
4.99 
6.12 
5.57 

1.15 

France  

Italy  

Austria  

Sweden  

Spain  

6.35 

5.24 

Africa  

0 

1.72 

27.23 

16.68 

North  and  South  America  

3.10 
13.47 
1.74 
1.21 
1.18 
1.45 

1.18 
7.14 
1.45 
1.74 

1.33 

Canada  

jorazn  

On     •••••• 

V  enezuela  

A       * 

9.22 

12.52 

Asia  

1.02 

3.17 
1.41 

India  

Iraq  

Iran  

1.21 

1.01 

Australia  

i  Countries  given  are  those  whose  share  of  imports  or  exports  is  more  than  1  percent 
2  Less  than  1  percent.                                                                                                       A    /T!,  ^      i  ct« 

Yearbook  for  the  Federal  Eepublio  of  Germany),  p.  264, 265. 

negotiations  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  nominally  in 
charge,  but  it  has  to  lean  heavily  on  the  Ministry  for  Economics, 
which  has  inherited  a  number  of  experienced  officials  whose  in 
fluence  upon  foreign  economic  policy  is  considerable.  The  Ministry 
of  Finance  also  sends  representatives  to  delegations  negotiating 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  These  are  frequently  u^""* 
experts  from  industry  and  banking.  Many  officials  of  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  have  also  had  previous  experience  in  industry. 
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Government  Trade  Policies 

The  West  German  Government  has  encouraged  foreign  trade 
by  its  general  economic  policies.  In  addition,  in  the  period  of 
foreign  trade  revival  between  1948  and  1953,  direct  measures 
were  used  to  promote  exports.  The  most  important  were  tax  sub 
sidies  favoring  export  industries  and  export  transactions.  Through 
such  measures  it  was  possible  to  price  exports  considerably  below 
the  domestic  price.  Certain  of  these  measures  really  amounted  to 
export  subsidies  and  were  severely  criticized  abroad.  In  West 
Germany  they  were  justified  on  the  grounds  that  the  country  was 
in  such  bad  shape  because  of  the  war  that  they  were  necessary  as 
temporary  measures.  During  1955  these  measures  were  gradually 
abandoned,  mainly  because  they  were  no  longer  necessary.  How 
ever,  easy  credit  terms  to  exporters  and  foreign  customers  were 
still  used  to  promote  West  German  exports. 

Other  important  export  promotion  devices  are  export  guarantees 
and  export  credit  insurances.  These  measures  are  administered 
by  an  officially  privately  owned  company  in  Hamburg  (Hermes 
Credit  Insurance  Co.).  In  reality  it  is  a  federal  agency  since  the 
Government  reinsures  it  100  percent  and  since  it  is  subject  to 
governmental  direction.  Such  export  credit  insurance  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  expansion  of  exports  into  markets  that 
otherwise  would  be  too  unstable  and  too  risky  for  a  single  enter 
priser.  The  most  important  direct  effect  was  to  help  the  exporter 
get  credit  from  the  normal  banking  system. 

Since  the  monetary  reform  the  authorities  used  foreign  exchange 
retention  schemes  in  a  number  of  different  forms  in  order  to 
stimulate  exports,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Dollar 
Retention  Scheme  inaugurated  in  April  1952.  It  involved  the  is 
suance  of  "dollar  import  rights"  to  West  German  exporters  to  the 
dollar  area  for  40  percent  of  their  exports,  only  60  percent  of 
dollar  earnings  from  exports  being  retained  by  the  foreign  ex 
change  control  authorities.  The  import  rights  on  foreign  ex 
change  could  be  sold  at  a  premium  to  importers  and  could  be  used 
to  buy  certain  types  of  goods  from  the  dollar  area.  However  a 
stringent  import  list  made  the  use  of  the  available  dollars  rather 
limited.  It  came  to  an  end  in  1953  because  of  strong  disapproval 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  By  that  time  the  scheme 
was  no  longer  useful  because  German  payments  positions  outside 
the  dollar  area  had  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  their  overall 
position  was  favorable  enough  to  make  up  for  the  continuing  dollar 
imbalance. 

Among  the  other  procedures  engaged  in  to  encourage  exporters 
is  the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  the  commercial  diplomatic 
service.  Encouragement  has  been  given  to  trading  companies  and 
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chambers  of  commerce  abroad  and  market  research  and  informa 
tion  agencies  at  home.  The  link  between  private  and  public  trade- 
promotion  agencies  and  regular  trade  associations  is  much  closer 
than  in  most  countries. 

By  the  end  of  1955  most  of  the  important  direct  export  pro 
motional  schemes  had  disappeared.  Most  of  the  tax  advantages 
had  been  abolished;  the  exchange  retention  schemes  had  expired; 
and  the  credits  extended  by  the  Government  were  used  up  and 
were  quite  unimportant  in  comparison  to  the  total  trade  turnover. 
Export  promotions  had  lost  the  importance  they  had  had  earlier 
in  reestablishing  West  Germany  as  a  world  trade  leader.  Policy 
attention  became  focused  on  import  tariffs  and  liberalization  mat 
ters  instead. 

Import  controls  and  tariff  policies  were  much  employed  during 
the  initial  stages  of  West  Germany's  entry  into  the  world  market 
but  withered  away  as  surplus  began  to  accumulate.  After  West 
Germany  joined  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop 
eration  (OEEC)  in  1949  it  tried  to  comply  with  that  organiza 
tion's  rules.  Until  1950  when  the  EPU  was  formed,  liberalization 
proceeded  mostly  on  a  bilateral  basis  and  reached  47  percent  of 
imports  from  OEEC  countries.  From  then  on  liberalization  shifted 
to  a  multilateral  basis.  West  Germany  became  a  strong  supporter 
of  liberalization  proceedings  within  the  EPU,  but  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  soaring  raw-material  import  prices  created  bal 
ance  of  payments  difficulties  which  resulted  in  the  complete  suspen 
sion  of  liberalization  in  1951.  In  1953  liberalization  was  resumed, 
and  by  1956  the  liberalized  sector  of  imports  amounted  to  92  per 
cent.  West  Germany's  liberalization  program  has  far  exceeded 
OEEC  requirements,  but  has  been  continually  selective,  excluding 
many  agricultural  goods  from  the  general  lifting  of  direct  im 
port  restrictions.  Exchange  controls  and  import  quotas  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  eliminated,  and  tariffs  have  assumed  greater  im 
portance  in  the  foreign  trade  policies.  On  the  whole,  the  West 
German  authorities  have  been  more  active  in  promoting  exports 
than  in  preventing  the  expansion  of  imports.  Except  for  agricul 
tural  commodities,  import  policies  have  been  more  liberal  than  in 
many  other  countries. 

International  Agreements 

Because  the  immediate  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  foreign 
trade  was  not  in  West  Germany's  interest,  the  authorities  sup 
ported  a  gradual  advance  toward  free  trade  -and  participated  in 
attempts  to  reduce  or  eliminate  trade  restrictions  through  multi 
lateral  and  bilateral  agreements. 

In  1949,  West  Germany  became  a  full  member  of  the  OEEC 
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and  In  cooperation  with  this  organization  had  by  1956  liberalized 
92  percent  of  its  imports  from  member  countries.  The  rapid  trade 
recovery  combined  with  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  OEEC  pay 
ments  clearinghouse,  the  EPU,  were  responsible  for  the  freeing  of 
trade  from  quantitative  import  restrictions. 

The  EPU,  established  in  1950,  was  created  to  eliminate  prob 
lems  of  currency  incovertibility.  It  was  essentially  a  bookkeeping 
operation  which  kept  track  of  all  trade  among  members.  West 
Germany's  membership  in  the  EPU  meant  that  its  trade  had  to 
balance  with  the  area  as  a  whole  rather  than  with  each  member 
country  individually.  The  EPU  also  had  an  automatic  credit  ex 
tension  mechanism  which  forced  countries  with  export  surpluses 
within  the  area  to  give  deficit  countries  credits.  Each  member 
country  had  a  credit  quota  from  which  it  could  cover  overall  trade 
deficits.  This  helped  the  country  to  get  over  temporary  difficulties. 
Conversely,  every  member  had  a  quota  of  credit  extension,  which 
meant  that  a  country  with  an  overall  trade  surplus  had  to  leave 
it  on  the  books  until  its  credit  quota  had  been  reached.  Upon 
exhaustion  of  credits  the  deficit  country  had  to  pay  all  further 
deficits  in  gold  and  dollars.  The  creditor  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  received  payment  for  all  further  surpluses  in  gold  and 
dollars. 

West  Germany  started  off  with  a  credit  quota  of  $320  million. 
Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  EPU,  from  June  1950 
to  May  1951,  the  country  went  through  a  period  of  large  trade 
deficits.  It  soon  used  up  its  credit  quota  and,  although  this  was 
increased,  had  to  resort,  with  the  approval  of  the  organization,  to 
renewed  import  restrictions.  By  the  summer  of  1951  the  crisis 
had  passed,  and  West  Germany  soon  emerged  as  the  main  creditor 
within  the  EPU.  Surpluses  were  so  large  that,  in  order  to  avert 
a  crisis  within  the  EPU,  its  credit  quota  had  to  be  extended  to 
$800  million  between  1951  and  1954. 

The  EPU  had  been  of  great  importance  in  the  expansion  of 
West  Germany's  foreign  trade,  especially  since  about  two-thirds 
of  its  trade  is  with  the  member  countries.  Its  role  in  aiding  the 
country  through  the  1950-51  crisis  was  obvious :  Not  only  did  it 
extend  credit,  but  it  also  prevented  the  temporary  trade  restric 
tions  to  which  West  Germany  was  forced  to  resort  from  bringing 
on  a  record  of  retaliations.  In  the  years  following,  although  its 
extreme  creditor  position  forced  it  to  become  a  capital  exporter, 
it  has  been  able  to  increase  its  dollar  holdings  and  gold  receipts 
through  the  payments  from  EPU  surpluses.  Another  advantage 
was  that  West  Germany  has  not  been  subject  to  discrimination 
as  would  have  been  likely  for  a  creditor  country  without  such  an 
arrangement.  The  EPU  was  dissolved  early  in  1959,  when  the 
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achievement  of  convertibility  by  most  of  the  member  countries 
made  the  organization  superfluous. 

The  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  OEEC  and  EPU  would  still 
have  left  considerable  impediments  to  trade :  Tariff  walls,  discrimi 
natory  freight  rates?  and  subsidization  of  industries  could  still  be 
used  by  member  countries  to  achieve  their  own  economic  goals. 
In  accordance  with  its  foreign  trade  policy,  the  West  German  Gov 
ernment  joined  the  advocates  of  freer  trade  and  European  inte 
gration  who  pressed  for  the  abolition  of  all  trade  barriers  and  the 
creation  of  one  large,  freely  competitive  European  market  with  a 
minimum  of  regulation  applied  by  a  supranational  authority  (see 
ch.  23,  Foreign  Policies).  The  creation  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  (ECSC)  in  August  1952  was  a  small  beginning 
in  view  of  the  goals  set  by  the  proponents  of  this  idea.  Because  of 
political  and  economic  difficulties,  "European"  referred  to  only  six 
Western  European  countries:  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Luxem 
bourg,  the  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany.  A  common  market 
was  established  for  a  limited  number  of  goods:  Coal,  iron  ore, 
iron  scrap,  and  steel.  The  member  countries  gave  up  their  rights 
to  regulate  the  prices  of  these  goods,  to  reimpose  restrictions  on 
their  movement  within  the  community,  to  subsidize  their  produc 
tion,  or  to  discriminate  against  foreign  goods  in  any  way  without 
the  permission  of  the  High  Authority  of  the  ECSC  (see  ch.  23, 
Foreign  Policies) . 

At  its  inception  the  ECSC  was  criticized  by  industrial  circles 
which  feared  that  the  removal  of  trade  barriers  would  have  ad 
verse  effects  on  the  industries  involved.  Until  1957  the  contrary 
proved  true,  and  criticism  died  down.  During  the  coal  crisis  which 
began  in  1958  and  was  still  in  progress  early  in  1960,  when  the 
protection  of  the  ailing  domestic  coal  industry  needed  the  approval 
of  the  community,  membership  in  the  ECSC  became  a  burden  for 
the  first  time.  In  spite  of  temporary  difficulties,  support  for  this 
organization  continued  to  be  strong  in  West  Germany. 

In  1959,  the  six  nations  of  the  ECSC  took  a  bigger  step  toward 
free  trade  and  European  economic  integration  by  creating  the 
European  Economic  Community  (Common  Market — EEC).  The 
aim  of  the  community  was  to  create  a  common  market — that  is,  a 
market  with  no  internal  trade  barriers  of  any  type  and  with  a 
common  external  tariff  wall  for  all  goods.  The  removal  of  trade 
barriers  and  the  creation  of  a  common  external  tariff  are  to  take 
place  gradually  and  to  be  achieved  between  12  and  15  years  after 
its  inception.  The  external  barriers  are  to  be  set  at  averages  of 
those  which  were  previously  in  force  in  the  member  countries. 

Since  West  Germany  had  relatively  low  tariffs,  the  establish 
ment  of  a  common  tariff  wall  will  mean  that  it  will  have  to  raise 
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its  tariffs.  The  protection  of  West  German  agriculture  will  con 
tinue  through  communitywide  agricultural  protection  measures. 
West  Germany  is  an  active  supporter  of  EEC  because  the  creation 
of  a  large  area  with  no  tariff  barriers  is  in  harmony  with  the 
country's  economic  interests.  West  German  industry  has  not  been 
protected  from  its  European  competitors  and  is  therefore  in  a 
strong  competitive  position.  Other  factors  such  as  high  produc 
tivity,  low  per  capita  domestic  consumption  and  high  savings, 
wage  policy,  Government  policies  to  encourage  export  industries, 
and  the  strength  of  the  German  cartels  and  trusts  in  relation  to 
other  European  combines,  have  made  Germany  very  favorably 
prepared  for  a  free  market.  The  removal  of  trade  barriers  could 
only  increase  markets  available  to  the  country's  industries.  There 
fore  West  German  industrialists  have  welcomed  the  creation  of  a 
European  common  market. 

The  creation  of  a  common  external  tariff  is  causing  considerable 
concern,  however.  Such  a  tariff  is  not  as  necessary  for  the  pro 
tection  of  German  industry  as  it  is  for  French  or  Italian  industry, 
for  instance.  It  is  feared  that  the  common  tariff  will  be  used  to 
discriminate  against  other  trading  nations  and  will  bring  on  dis 
crimination  by  other  nations — an  eventuality  which  the  West  Ger 
man  freetraders,  especially  Minister  for  Economics  Erhard,  wish 
to  prevent  at  all  costs.  For  this  reason  the  country  has  supported 
attempts  to  create  a  free  trade  area — that  is,  an  area  with  no 
internal  tariffs  but  in  which  each  country  maintains  its  own  tariffs 
toward  the  outside  world,  which  is  obviously  in  West  Germany's 
interests.  The  free  trade  area  was  to  include  the  EEC  countries 
and  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Austria,  Switzer 
land,  and  Portugal. 

The  failure  of  this  project,  largely  as  a  result  of  French-British 
disagreements,  resulted  in  1959  in  the  creation  of  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  (EFTA),  consisting  of  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal. 
The  trend  toward  a  speedup  of  the  reduction  of  tariff  barriers 
among  the  common-market  countries  and  the  consequent  widening 
of  the  gap  between  them  and  the  rival  EFTA  has  aroused  oppo 
sition  among  West  German  leaders.  The  spokesman  for  this  group, 
Minister  for  Economics  Erhard,  has  stated  that,  since  20  percent 
of  West  Germany's  trade  is  with  EFTA  countries  (DM11  billion 
in  1959  and  only  DM400,000  less  than  trade  with  the  EEC  coun 
tries),  the  country's  economic  interests  would  be  harmed  by  the 
increase  in  tariffs  on  goods  traded  with  EFTA  countries  required 
by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  Common  Market  agreement.  Chan 
cellor  Adenauer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
development  of  closer  political  and  economic  ties  with  the  EEC 
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countries  and  is  therefore  willing  to  forego — at  least  for  the  time 
being — the  economic  advantages  of  an  all-European  free  trade 
area.  Adenauer's  policy  was  being  followed  in  early  1960,  mod 
erated  somewhat  by  the  impact  of  Erhard  and  his  supporters  (see 
ch.  23,  Foreign  Policies). 

West  Germany  is  also  a  member  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF),  an  organization  whose  purpose  is  the  promotion 
of  international  monetary  cooperation,  exchange  stability,  and  the 
facilitation  of  world  trade  expansion.  Each  member  country  is 
given  a  quota  in  the  IMF,  that  is,  a  sum  which  it  must  contribute 
to  the  organization.  The  money  obtained  in  this  way  is  used  to  aid 
countries  in  getting  over  short-term  trade  deficits  without  resort 
ing  to  import  or  exchange  restrictions  by  lending  them  the  cur 
rency  they  need.  West  Germany's  quota  in  the  IMF  is  $330 
million. 

West  Germany  also  subscribes  to  the  General  Agreements  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) ,  a  multilateral  agreement  which  aims 
at  reducing  trade  restrictions  and  eliminating  discriminatory  trade 
practices. 

Bilateral  Trade  Agreements 

A  series  of  bilateral  agreements  were  made  with  countries  whose 
currencies  were  not  convertible,  that  is  countries  whose  currency 
could  be  used  only  to  buy  their  own  domestic  products.  These 
countries,  which  have  economies  complementary  to  West  Germany 
— they  need  capital  goods  and  are  a  source  for  raw  materials — 
have  stringent  import  restrictions.  To  promote  trade  with  them 
West  Germany  has  signed  a  number  of  bilateral  agreements 
whereby  each  partner  agreed  to  increase  the  import  quota  by 
specified  amounts.  The  agreements  also  include  automatic  credit 
facilities  for  specified  sums — that  is,  if  one  of  the  agreement  coun 
tries  has  a  deficit  in  its  trade  with  the  partner,  it  would,  up  to  an 
agreed  limit,  not  have  to  pay  but  would  receive  credit.  This  was 
advantageous  to  the  deficit  country  since  a  temporary  import 
surplus  would  not  put  a  strain  on  its  foreign  exchange  reserves. 
It  was  advantageous  for  the  creditor  country  since  it  did  not  have 
to  fear  that  its  trade  would  be  disrupted  through  restrictions  on 
the  part  of  the  deficit  country.  Once  the  agreed  credit  had  been 
exhausted,  payment  had  to  be  made  in  gold  or  dollars. 

The  first  of  these  agreements  was  signed  with  Uruguay  in  Oc 
tober  1949.  Since  then  20  other  bilateral  trading  agreements  have 
been  signed.  From  1949  to  1951  West  Germany  was  a  debtor 
to  this  group  taken  as  a  whole.  Since  then  it  has  been  a  constant 
creditor,  and  some  of  the  countries  have  developed  such  a  deficit 
that  they  have  exceeded  the  credit  limits  agreed  to  and  have  been 
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forced  either  to  pay  In  gold  or  dollars  or  to  restrict  trade  with 
West  Germany.  Thus  German  exports  with  many  of  these  coun 
tries,  particularly  the  Latin  American  ones,  increased  steadily  for 
a  while  after  1951  and  then  began  to  decline.  The  reason  for  the 
development  of  the  West  German  creditor  position  was  that  these 
countries  were  developing  and  in  urgent  need  of  German  capital 
goods,  but  their  exports  were  not  competitive  on  the  international 
market.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  bilateral  trading  agree 
ments  have  aided  West  Germany  in  gaining  world  markets  and 
have  helped  it  to  become  the  third  largest  exporter  in  the  world. 

German  Foreign  Aid 

As  part  of  its  policy  of  expanding  its  economic  influence,  West 
Germany  has  undertaken  a  foreign-aid  program  making  both 
capital  and  technical  personnel  available  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  In  the  budget  of  fiscal  year  1958-59,  DM50  million 
was  put  aside  for  this  purpose.  About  20  percent  of  the  aid  was 
distributed  through  the  United  Nations  program  of  technical  as 
sistance.  The  balance  was  given  by  means  of  direct,  long-term 
loans  to  the  underdeveloped  countries.  West  Germany  has  also 
contributed  to  the  development  of  underdeveloped  areas  by  lending 
$298  million  to  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De 
velopment  (IBRD).  The  bulk  of  West  German  aid  has  gone  to 
Africa  and  the  Near  East.  In  1959  steps  were  taken  to  increase 
the  share  going  to  Southeast  Asia.  The  aid  program  represents  the 
implementation  of  economic  and  political  policies  of  the  Govern 
ment  (see  ch.  23,  Foreign  Policies) .  The  demand  for  capital  goods 
is  strong  in  the  developing  countries.  These  are,  therefore,  excel 
lent  potential  customers  for  West  German  industry.  Without  aid 
they  would  not,  however,  be  able  to  buy  these  goods.  The  West 
German  foreign-aid  program  may  be  expected  to  expand  in  re 
sponse  to  U.S.  requests  that  its  European  allies  take  on  part  of  the 
burden.  Direct  technical  assistance  has  as  of  1959  accounted  for 
DM233  million  and  a  further  DM85  million  was  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  in  the  fiscal  year  1959-60. 

In  January  1960,  the  Government  promulgated  a  law  for  the 
promotion  of  economic  relations  with  foreign  countries,  especially 
with  underdeveloped  countries.  Guarantees,  formerly  prescribed 
annually  in  the  federal  budget,  were  made  a  permanent  arrange 
ment.  The  amount  of  funds  comprising  bonds,  guarantees,  and 
other  sureties  for  private  credits  that  can  be  assumed  by  the  Fed 
eral  Republic  and  that  will  be  especially  granted  to  underdeveloped 
countries  was  increased  from  DM9.5  to  DM12  billion  in  1960. 

In  the  period  from  February  1,  1952,  to  September  30,  1959, 
the  German  private  economy  invested  DM882.7  million  directly  in 
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underdeveloped  countries  outside  of  Europe.  Seventy-four  and 
nine-tenths  million  deutsche  marks  were  invested  in  Africa, 
DM96.3  million  in  Asia,  and  DM711.5  million  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

EAST  GERMANY 

World  War  II  and  the  division  of  Germany  had  even  more  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  the  foreign  economic  relations  of  East 
than  for  those  of  West  Germany.  Before  the  war,  the  economy 
of  East  Germany  was  highly  integrated  with  that  of  the  western 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  almost  self-sufficient  in  food  and  sup 
plied  much  of  Western  Germany's  food  needs.  In  return,  it  took 
from  the  West  the  iron  and  coal  it  required  for  its  industrial  plants. 
With  these  markets  and  sources  of  supply  cut  off  after  1945,  East 
Germany  was  forced  to  depend  heavily  on  trade  to  revitalize  its 
economy.  The  Soviet  military  government  forced  it  to  reorient  its 
trade  toward  the  Communist  bloc.  Between  1945  and  1953,  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  looked  on  East  Germany  as  an  exploit 
able  conquered  territory;  after  1953  they  gradually  began  to  re 
build  the  industrial  potential  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Soviet  bloc, 

Reparations  to  the  Soviet  Union 

In  1946,  the  Allies  agreed  to  grant  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  total 
of  $10  billion  worth  of  reparations  from  Germany.  The  Soviet 
occupation  forces  had  already  begun  a  massive  campaign  of  dis 
mantling  industrial  plants  and  transport  facilities  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  for  shipment  eastward.  The  military  government  was  also 
engaged  in  seizing  the  most  modern  German  factories  for  produc 
tion  for  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1953  the  Soviet 
Union  took  out  of  East  Germany  a  total  of  well  over  $15  billion 
worth  of  reparations  in  the  form  of  dismantled  industrial  plant, 
current  production,  and  services  for  the  occupation  forces.  These 
payments  far  exceeded  the  total  exports  of  East  Germany  during 
the  period,  but  are  not  included  in  published  East  German  trade 
statistics. 

The  Soviet  Union  canceled  its  outstanding  reparations  claims 
against  East  Germany  on  January  1,  1954,  and  during  the  year 
sold  back  to  the  East  German  Government  all  but  one  of  the  seized 
plants  for  an  estimated  $200  million.  It  continued,  however,  to 
force  the  East  German  Government  to  finance  the  Soviet  occupa 
tion  at  the  rate  of  about  $720  million  per  year  until  1959  (see  ch. 
29,  Industrial  Potential) . 

By  1953,  the  Soviet  Union  abandoned  its  policy  of  ruthless  ex 
ploitation  of  the  East  German  economy  and  began  to  try  to  rebuild 
the  country  into  a  major  industrial  workshop  second  only  to  the 
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Soviet  Union.  Its  economic  aid  gradually  increased  until  in  1960 
it  amounted  to  a  reported  $200  million,  mainly  in  freely  convertible 
foreign  exchange.  It  has  also  granted  extensive  technical  assist 
ance  and  long-term  credits. 

Importance  of  Trade  in  the  Economy 

East  Germany  has  become  the  Soviet  Union's  most  important 
trading  partner  in  the  Communist  world  and  the  most  important 
supplier  after  the  Soviet  Union  of  industrial  goods  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  In  1958,  the  value  of  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  about  DM8  billion  (East) — about  $500  million.  Na 
tional  income  in  1958  totaled  about  DM63  billion  (East) — about 
$4  billion. 

It  has  had  to  rely  heavily  on  imports  of  industrial  raw  materials 
to  achieve  this  role  since  it  produces  only  lignite,  salt,  potash,  and 
gypsum  in  sufficient  quantities.  In  1958,  despite  extravagant  proj 
ects  for  transforming  lignite  into  coke,  5  million  tons  of  lignite 
and  10  million  tons  of  hard  coal  had  to  be  imported,  mainly  from 
Poland.  The  country  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  Soviet  im 
ports  for  oil;  these  amounted  to  1  million  tons  in  1958  and  are 
planned  to  reach  4.8  million  tons  annually  by  1965.  Almost  38  per 
cent  of  its  iron-ore  needs  are  imported,  mainly  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Sweden.  It  is  dependent  on  Sweden  for  almost  all  its 
high-grade  ore  requirements.  It  also  has  to  import  about  30  per 
cent  of  its  steel  and  almost  all  its  alloying  metals. 

Since  World  War  II,  certain  agricultural  products  have  also 
been  in  short  supply.  Although  the  area  was  a  net  exporter  of 
agricultural  products  in  1935-38,  in  1955  it  had  to  import  over  21 
percent  of  its  grain  and  10  percent  of  all  its  food. 

Trade  Composition  and  Distribution 

Soviet  policy  has  forced  the  reorientation  of  East  German  trade 
toward  the  Communist  bloc.  In  1958,  74  percent  of  its  trade  was 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  figure  has  remained  relatively  stable 
since  1950  despite  a  fourfold  increase  in  East  German  foreign- 
trade  volume  (,see  table  4).  The  Soviet  Union's  preemption  of 
East  German  trade  has  increased  from  35  percent  in  1950  to  43 
percent  in  1958.  The  exchange  of  goods  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1958  totaled  about  DM3.4  billion  (East).  The  1960  trade  agree 
ment  provided  for  an  increase  to  DM4.2  billion  (East)  ;  it  is 
planned  that  trade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany 
during  1960-65  will  total  DM23.6  billion  (East).  Trade  with 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
amounted  in  1958  to  a  little  more  than  DM0.5  billion  (East)  each 
(see  fig.  24) . 
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Figure  24.    East  German  Foreign  Trade,  1950-58. 


Most  of  the  remaining  25  percent  or  DM2.1  billion  (East)  of 
East  Germany's  foreign  trade  is  shared  between  the  non-Commu 
nist  countries  of  Western  Europe,  Africa,  South  America,  and  the 
Near  East.  West  Germany  ranks  as  the  most  important  non- 
Communist  trade  partner,  with  DM0.9  billion  (East)  in  1958. 
Trade  with  the  Middle  East  is  of  considerable  significance,  es 
pecially  with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  Soviet  bloc  supplies  most  of  East  Germany's  imports  of 
steel,  nonf  errous  metals,  oil,  cotton,  wool,  and  practically  all  im 
ported  grain.  Characteristically  the  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union 
consist  mainly  of  raw  materials  and  semimanufactured  products 
(see  table  5). 
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Table   5.     Planned  Exchange   of   Goods  Between  East   Germany   and   the 

Soviet  Union,  1960—65 
Exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 

Refrigerator  cars 0.49  billion  rubles. 

Passenger  coaches 1.67  million  rubles. 

Cargo  and  fishing  ships 2.00  billion  rubles. 

Cement  plants 0.60  billion  rubles. 

Food-industry  equipment 0.80  billion  rubles. 

Refrigerating  plants 0.17  billion  rubles. 

Equipment  for  chemical  industry. 0.70  billion  rubles. 

Equipment  for  light  industry 0.75  billion  rubles. 

Chemicals . 2.00  billion  rubles. 

Consumer  Goods N.a. 

Imports  From  the  Soviet  Union 

Coal 32     million  tons. 

Iron  ore 12    million  tons. 

Coke 8    million  tons. 

Rolled  steel,  and  so  forth 15    million  tons. 

Oil 17    million  tons. 

Cotton 0.5  million  tons. 

Lumber 8.5  million  cubic  meters. 

Cellulose 0.2  million  tons. 

Automobiles 34,000     units. 

No-nf errous  metals N.a. 

Foodstuffs N.a. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  XI,  No.  47,  pp.  21,  22. 

East  Germany  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
almost  entirely  finished  manufactures,  mostly  machinery  and 
chemical  and  electrical  equipment.  Mining,  textile  and  printing" 
machinery,  machine  tools,  pumps,  compressors,  instruments,  rail 
road  equipment,  rolling  stock,  and  ships  go  to  the  East  in  large 
and  increasing  volume  and  contribute  powerfully  to  the  indus 
trialization  of  the  Communist  countries.  Of  the  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  about  75  percent  is  made  up  of  products  from  the 
machine  industry.  Several  big  factories,  such  as  the  railroad-car 
factories  VEB  LOWA  in  Gorlitz  and  VEB  Ammendorf,  work  al 
most  exclusively  for  the  Soviet  Union.  They  deliver  yearly  about 
7,000  railroad  cars  to  the  Soviet  Union;  as  of  1959  the  Soviet 
Union  had  received  more  than  1,000  fishing  boats  from  East  Ger 
man  yards. 

The  importance  of  East  German  goods  in  the  Soviet  economy 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1957  trade  with  East  Germany 
amounted  to  about  20  percent  of  the  total  Soviet  foreign  trade. 
Although  most  of  the  export  to  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and 
Poland  consist  of  products  of  the  heavy-machine  industry,  Czecho 
slovakia,  a  highly  industrialized  country,  receives  mainly  potash 
and  rock  salt. 
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To  the  less  developed  countries  of  the  Communist  bloc,  Romania 
and  Bulgaria,  East  Germany  supplies  entire  chemical,  electrical, 
and  textile  factories ;  to  China,  sugar,  cement,  and  textile  factories 
and  small  powerplants. 

Thus  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  plays  a  significant  role  as  a 
manufacturing  agent  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  turning  Russian  iron  ore, 
Polish  coal,  Hungarian  bauxite,  and  Chinese  wolfram  and  anti 
mony  into  industrial  equipment.  The  machinery  and  technicians 
are  employed  in  the  industrial  development  of  Communist  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Trade  with  the  West  plays  a  secondary  role  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  East  Germany,  but  it  has  been  of  special  significance  for  certain 
branches  of  the  economy  that  otherwise  could  not  so  readily  have 
been  supplied  with  the  needed  raw  materials  and  f  oodstuff s,  such 
as  high-grade  iron  ore  from  Sweden,  paper  from  Finland,  fish  from 
Iceland,  or  tea  from  India.  In  exchange  for  these  goods  East  Ger 
many  can  offer  optical  instruments,  textiles,  and  precision  ma 
chinery.  East  Germany  has  trade  relations  with  most  countries  in 
the  world  outside  the  Communist  bloc,  but  except  with  West  Ger 
many,  that  trade  is  of  relatively  negligible  economic  importance. 

Organization  of  Foreign  Trade 

Between  1945  and  1947,  the  little  foreign  trade  that  took  place 
was  conducted  by  the  Soviet  military  government.  Beginning  in 
1947,  the  German  trade  organization  was  gradually  created,  geared 
to,  and  patterned  after  the  Soviet  system.  The  organization  has 
since  gone  through  several  phases:  In  1948,  a  German  trading 
company  was  established  as  an  executive  organ  of  the  Central 
Administration  of  Internal  and  External  Trade;  in  1949  it  was 
changed  to  a  Bureau  for  German  Foreign  Trade;  and,  finally,  in 
1951  a  more  elaborate  foreign-trade  monopoly  was  created  under 
the  general  control  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  and  Intra-German 
Trade  (see  fig.  25) .  The  monopoly  comprises  12  public  trade  firms 
for  foreign  and  intra-German  trade  (Volkseigene  Handelsunter- 
nehmen  Deutscher  Innen-  und  Aussenhandel — DIA) . 

The  highest  authority  for  all  international  forwarding  enter 
prises  is  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  and  Intra-German  Trade  (Min- 
isterium  ftir  Aussenhandel  und  Inner deutschen  Handel — MAI) .  It 
controls  several  planning  and  research  organs  for  foreign  trade 
and  a  school  for  foreign  trade  (Hochschule  ftir  Aussenhandel)  out 
side  Berlin.  The  MAI  is  patterned  on  the  Soviet  Ministry  for  For 
eign  Trade.  It  is  headed  by  a  minister  assisted  by  a  collegium  or 
council.  Under  the  Minister  are  state  secretaries,  who  act  as  heads 
of  departments  for  various  branches  of  the  export  industries  and 
for  various  aspects  of  foreign-trade  activity. 
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The  MAI  is  the  liaison  between  the  State  Planning  Commission 
and  the  state  foreign-trade  monopoly,  DIA,  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  plans  for  foreign  trade.  Thus,  the  final  foreign- 
trade  plan  of  the  MAI  is  the  resulting  compromise  between  the 
wish  of  the  planners  and  the  ability  of  the  industries  to  meet  the 
goals  (see  ch.  27,  Character  and  Structure  of  the  Economy). 

DIA  organizations  together  with  an  increasing  number  of  state- 
controlled  trading  firms  misleadingly  labeled  stockholding  com 
panies  have  a  monopoly  of  East  German  foreign  trade.  The  DIA 
was  given  legal  recognition  in  January  1958.  Its  control  over  the 
productive  and  financial  resources  of  East  Germany  give  it  a 
strong  bargaining  position  in  relation  to  competitors  in  the  West. 
It  is  in  a  position  to  undersell  even  at  a  loss  to  further  economical 
and  political  aims.  The  DIA  can  establish  branch  offices  abroad 
with  the  permission  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  and  Intra-German 
Trade  and  has  done  so  in  several  countries.  The  DIA  organizations 
are  the  result  of  efforts  to  decentralize  the  operation  of  foreign 
trade.  Although  they  are  bound  by  the  overall  economic  plan,  their 
flexibility  is  considerable. 

The  MAI  appoints  and  has  direct  control  over  the  directors  of 
the  DIA  organizations.  There  were,  in  early  1960,  12  branches  of 
the  DIA  conducting  foreign  trade  for  the  various  sectors  of  the 
economy,  including  chemicals,  electric  equipment,  glass,  wood  and 
wood  products,  foodstuffs,  textiles,  and  machinery.  Additional 
DIA  branches  for  mining,  optical  instruments,  and  metals,  which 
existed  before  1956,  have  been  taken  over  by  the  other  DIA  or 
ganizations  and  by  a  number  of  trade  enterprises  of  essentially 
the  same  nature  but  under  different  labels.  They  are  the  state- 
controlled  trade  organizations  that  pose  as  stockholding  companies 
or  are  in  other  ways  labeled  as  private  enterprises  to  disguise  from 
their  trading  partners  the  fact  that  they  represent  the  East  Ger 
man  Government.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the  Deutsche  Waren- 
vertriebgesellschaft  (DWV),  which  is  especially  active  in  making 
transactions  that  would  be  impossible  through  official  channels. 
The  DWV,  for  instance,  acquires  strategic  raw  materials  from  the 
West  on  which  the  Western  governments  have  placed  an  embargo. 
It  is  clear  that  these  organizations  must  operate  semisecretly.  The 
DWV  has,  since  its  creation  in  1948,  changed  name  and  address 
several  times  when  it  became  too  well  known  abroad.  These  firms 
are  directly  subordinate  to  the  MAI  and  are  not  on  the  same  level 
as  the  DIA  organizations. 

It  is  planned  that  all  DIA  organizations  will  be  gradually  trans 
formed  into  such  allegedly  private  enterprises,  each  of  which  will 
be  responsible  for  handling  a  certain  group  of  commodities  for  im 
port  and  export.  They  already  outnumber  the  DIA  organizations, 
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but  no  statistical  material  is  available  on  the  volume  of  their  trade 
compared  with  that  of  the  DIA. 

With  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  relations,  an  organ  to  assist 
in  solving  the  new  problems  became  necessary,  and  the  Chamber 
for  Foreign  Trade  (Kammer  fur  Aussenhandel)  was  created  in 
November  1952.  It  is  controlled  by  the  MAI  and  has  as  its  mem 
bers  most  enterprises  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  It  has  branch 
offices  in  Dresden,  Karl-Marx-Stadt,  Leipzig,  Erfurt,  Jena,  Halle, 
Magdeburg,  and  Schwerin. 

The  Chamber  has  been  especially  active  with  respect  to  indus 
trial  exhibitions  abroad  and  at  home.  Its  task  is  to  foster  trade, 
especially  with  the  West ;  to  assist  in  answering  questions  foreign 
trade  partners  might  have ;  and  to  maintain  contact  with  the  ex 
port  industries  in  East  Germany. 

To  be  effective  foreign  trade  planning  must  be  based  on  reliable 
statistical  material — upon  market  analysis  and  studies.  Therefore, 
the  Institute  for  Market  Research  (Deutsche  Institut  fur  Market- 
forsching)  was  created  also  in  1952.  One  of  the  most  important 
tasks  for  such  an  organization  is  to  study  the  functions  of  the 
business  cycle  in  the  capitalistic  markets  so  that  they  may  be 
exploited  to  the  advantage  of  the  East  German  economy. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  controls  the  problem  of  overcentralization 
occurred.  It  became  necessary  to  create  new  organs  and  control 
mechanisms  to  detect  all  the  relationships  between  the  lags  in  one 
place  and  failure  to  fulfill  plans  in  another.  In  1954  an  Office  for 
Export  Control  (Amt  fur  Exportkontrolle)  was  created  for  this 
purpose.  Later  the  failure  of  the  Chamber  for  Foreign  Trade  to 
live  up  to  its  expectations  led  to  the  creation  of  regional  "export 
councils"  (Exportansschusse)  for  several  branches  of  the  export 
industries  in  parts  of  the  country  where  such  industries  are  lo 
cated  (that  is,  export  council  for  optical  industries  in  Jena  and 
Dresden,  for  ceramics  in  Erfurt,  for  chemicals  in  Halle,  for  pianos 
in  Leipzig,  and  so  forth) .  They  are  responsible  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  export  quota  by  the  industrial  enterprises  within  their  juris 
diction.  They  are  to  facilitate  and  further  increase  export  output 
on  the  local  level  by  making  for  a  closer  contact  between  the  state 
trading  monopolies  and  regional  production  units. 

The  regime  has  not  only  complete  control  of  foreign  trade  but 
also  of  the  transportation  and  communication  systems  to  foreign 
countries.  The  organization  with  monopoly  of  international  trans 
portation  is  the  VEB  Internationale  Spedition.  It  has  its  main 
office  in  Berlin  and  is  directly  subordinate  to  the  MAI  like  the  DIA. 
It  also  has  the  same  authority  as  the  DIA  to  contact  foreign  firms 
and  to  establish  branch  offices  to  facilitate  transportation  tasks. 
Other  organs  with  special  tasks  within  the  organization,  control, 
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and  promotion  of  trade  are  duty  offices,  insurance  firms,  and  an 
office  for  quality  control. 

Payments 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  studying  trade  movements 
within  the  Communist  bloc  has  been  the  lack  of  sufficient  informa 
tion  about  the  pricing  system.  The  Communists  have  usually  main 
tained  that  deals  between  Communist  countries  are  governed  by 
prevailing  world  prices.  No  balance  of  payments  data  has  been 
published  by  the  Communist  countries  since  1949. 

All  trade  transactions  with  the  Soviet  bloc  were  expressed  in 
U.S.  dollars  until  1948,  when  they  gradually  came  to  be  expressed 
in  rubles.  Since  1950  all  transactions  with  the  Communist  bloc 
were  expressed  in  rubles,  in  1959  at  a  rate  of  DM1  (East)  equals 
1.80  rubles.  Trade  with  countries  of  the  West  was  expressed  in 
the  foreign  currencies,  the  official  parities  resting  on  a  gold  stand 
ard — DM1  (East)  equals  0.39902  grams  of  gold.  Only  in  trade 
with  the  West  did  East  Germany  pay  prevailing  market  prices 
for  imports.  With  the  West  it  earns  and  spends  convertible  cur 
rencies  in  accordance  with  the  prices  achieved  in  market  trans 
actions. 

The  agreements  with  the  non-Communist  countries  aim  at  bal 
ancing  commodity  flows  so  that  no  net  foreign  exchange  payments 
have  to  be  made  one  way  or  the  other,  and  some  provide  for  short- 
term  credits.  But  in  practice,  foreign  exchange  payments  cannot 
always  be  avoided.  They  are  then  made  or  received  through  the 
foreign  exchange  accounts  of  the  East  German  Central  Bank 
(Deutsche  Notenbank — DNB)  abroad  and  in  some  cases  to  the 
Deutschen  Handelsbank  AG. 

In  December  1959  members  of  the  Communist  bloc  signed  an 
agreement  in  Moscow  for  convertibility  of  their  national  currency 
within  the  bloc.  The  agreement  covering  terms  of  payments  for 
imports  was  signed  by  the  state  banks  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Al 
bania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  China,  North  Vietnam,  East 
Germany,  Hungary,  Outer  Mongolia,  Poland,  Romania,  and  North 
Korea.  Before  the  signing  of  this  convertibility  agreement,  all 
Soviet-bloc  currencies  were  strictly  domestic.  They  could  neither 
be  exported  from  nor  imported  into  any  of  these  countries.  The 
limitations  on  trade  created  by  this  lack  of  convertibility  had  been 
met  by  a  variety  of  expedients.  In  any  case  trade  between  each 
pair  of  Communist  countries  tended  to  be  essentially  a  barter 
agreement  with  the  efforts  made  to  balance  the  values  exactly.  To 
get  the  advantages  of  multilateral  trade,  the  members  of  the 
CEMA  (Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance)  several  years 
ago  instituted  a  system  of  multilateral  clearings.  In  theory,  this 
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should  have  permitted,  for  example,  East  Germany  to  import  more 
than  it  exported  from  the  Soviet  Union  but  to  balance  that  trade 
by  exporting  more  to  Poland  than  it  imported  from  that  country 
provided  that  Poland  exported  more  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  it 
imported.  The  new  convertibility  represents  an  approach  toward 
multilateral  trade  among-  Communist  states  and  should  serve  to 
make  such  trade  more  flexible. 

Government  Trade  Policies 

As  in  every  Communist  country  foreign  trade  in  East  Germany 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  economic  plan  and  is  intended  to 
support  the  economic  integration  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries  is  based  on  long-term  bilateral  and  multi 
lateral  agreements  aimed  at  permitting  an  increasing  specializa 
tion  by  each  participating  Soviet-bloc  country  in  those  economic 
fields  for  which  it  is  best  suited.  In  this  international  division  of 
labor,  East  Germany's  role  is  primarily  to  supply  the  products  of 
its  advanced  machine,  electrical  equipment,  and  chemical  indus 
tries  in  return  for  raw  materials.  Trade  with  the  non-Communist 
world  is  intended  to  fulfill  political  as  well  as  economic  aims.  East 
German's  main  interest  in  increasing  its  limited  trade  with  West 
ern  Europe  is  to  gain  political  recognition ;  its  goal  in  its  trade 
offensive  toward  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  is  to  increase  Communist  influence  in  these  areas. 

Since  trade  policy  is  closely  related  to  the  fulfillment  of  an  over 
all  economic  plan  and  to  political  aims,  East  Germany  often  is 
willing  to  pay  uneconomically  high  prices  for  its  imports  from  the 
non-Communist  world,  and  to  dump  its  exports  at  below  world 
market  prices. 

Trade  with  non-Communist  countries  is  limited  to  annual  agree 
ments,  in  most  cases  on  a  nonofficial  basis  since  few  of  these 
countries  recognize  the  East  German  Government.  Of  the  12  non- 
Communist  countries  with  which  East  Germany  had  trade  agree 
ments  on  a  governmental  level  in  1959, 10  were  in  Africa  and  Asia; 
the  only  European  state  included  was  Finland.  The  agreement 
with  India  was  for  3  years  (1958-61).  In  1958,  the  DNB  had 
agreements  with  the  state  banks  of  five  countries ;  the  Chamber 
for  Foreign  Trade  had  agreements  with  the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  nine  countries.  East  German  state-foreign-trade  monopolies 
trade  directly  with  companies  in  almost  every  other  country  of  the 
world,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Switzerland  and  Spain  (see 
table  6). 

Trade  with  non-Communist  countries  has  in  the  past  been  lim 
ited  not  only  by  the  lack  of  official  recognition  of  the  East  German 
Government,  but  by  the  lack  of  important  exportable  items.  The 
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Soviet  bloc  has  preempted  most  of  the  country's  production  of 
machinery  and  other  exportable  specialties,  and  the  poor  quality 
of  East  German  production  has  weakened  its  competitive  position. 
Other  limiting  factors  have  been  the  embargoes  placed  by  many 
non-Communist  countries  on  exports  of  many  items  considered  to 
be  of  strategic  value  to  the  Communist  bloc  and  the  desire  of  the 
East  German  Government  to  remain  as  independent  as  possible  oi 
non-Communist  imports. 


Table  6.    East  Germany's  Trade  Contacts  With  the  West,  by  Type  of 

Agreement  and  Volume  of  Exchange,  1958 

[In  millions  of  deutsche  marks  (East)  ] 


On  Government  level  * 

Between  Kammer  f  fir  Aussenkandel  or  the  DIA 
and  corresponding  organs  in  foreign  countries 

Argentina  

8 
111 
4 
56 
1 
36 
2 
3 
10 
6 

Belgium  

56 
61 
19 
28 
83 
32 
64 
59 
83 

TEervot 

Denmark 

Biirni3» 

Iceland 

Finland  .  

Italy  

Ghana 

Netherlands  ...       

India  

Norway  

Indonesia 

Austria  

Lebanon      . 

Sweden  

Sudan 

Turkey  

Syria  

Between  the  Deutsche  Notenbank  and  the 
Government  Bank  in  foreign  countries 

Other  transactions  (direct  private) 
in  selected  countries 

T7i*fl'n<"»p 

56 
14 
6 
2 
8 

United  States  

26 
102 
10 
30 

fvTPPPP 

England  

fWl  TITTl  V>1  fl 

Canada  

"Pfvptntrfll 

Brazil  

Uraguay      

1  There  were  official  representatives  in  Brazil,  Columbia,  Guinea,  Iraq,  Liberia,  and  Uruguay 
in  1959. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Deutscben  Institut  fur  Zeitgeschichte  (German  Institute  for  History, 
Jahrbuch  der  Duetchen  Demokratittcken  RepuUik,  1958  (Yearbook  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic) ,  p.  107;  Neues  Deutschland  (New  Germany) ,  East  Berlin,  Aug.  30, 1959,  p.  4. 

Since  1956,  East  Germany  has  undertaken  a  trade  offensive  in 
the  non-Communist  countries  as  part  of  the  Soviet-bloc  efforts  to 
develop  Communist  influence  in  the  underdeveloped  and  uncom 
mitted  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  gain  recognition  of  its  sovereign 
status.  The  industrial  growth  since  1953  has  both  increased  the 
quality  of  its  production  and  created  an  exportable  surplus,  which 
East  Germany  is  anxious  to  sell  on  the  world  market.  It  has  begun 
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a  widespread  advertising  campaign  in  Western  Europe,  has  sent 
industrial  exhibitions  on  tours  of  European  cities,  and  has  par 
ticipated  in  or  sponsored  numerous  trade  fairs.  The  most  impor 
tant  of  these  fairs  has  been  the  annual  Leipzig  fair,  which  still 
is  considered  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  the  international  trade 
fairs,  despite  the  decline  in  its  importance  since  World  War  II. 
Individual  Western  European  traders  are  increasingly  involved  in 
deals  with  East  German  companies.  The  East  German  Govern 
ment,  however,  is  pressing  increasingly  for  long-term  agreements 
on  as  high  a  level  as  possible  in  order  to  gain  implied  if  not  explicit 
governmental  recognition.  Minister  for  Foreign  and  Intra-German 
Trade  Heinrich  Rau  stated  in  January  1959  that  it  is  also  pushing 
trade  as  "a  tool  to  strengthen  the  anticolonial  nations"  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America. 

The  inability  of  East  Germany  to  grant  long-term  credits  has 
been  a  serious  obstacle  for  such  trade.  But  more  credit  can  be  ex 
pected  to  be  available  for  loans  and  foreign  aid.  Already  in  1959, 
DM2  million  (East)  went  to  the  Algerian  rebels  as  a  "peoples  gift" 
from  East  Germany.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  business 
decisions  should  be  made  with  political  considerations  in  mind,  to 
increase  the  national  prestige  and  further  other  political  objec 
tives.  Seen  in  this  way  the  East  German  foreign  economic  policy 
has  thus  far  been  successful  in  making  friends,  especially  in  Africa 
and  South  America. 

In  its  trade  offensive  East  Germany  enjoys  an  advantage  which 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  possess.  Unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  East 
Germany,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  satellites,  represents  no  con 
ceivable  threat  to  the  uncommitted  nations  and  hence  generally  has 
easier  access  to  the  governments  of  the  ex-colonial  countries.  That 
German  commodities  are  well  reputed  and  that  the  German  lan 
guage  is  well  known  throughout  the  world  also  greatly  facilitates 
the  East  German  trade  efforts. 

Besides  the  obstacles  to  East  German  trade  drives  mentioned 
above,  shortage  in  shipping  space  has  especially  been  an  obstacle 
in  overseas  trade.  Virtually  all  ships  built  were  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  late  1950's,  however,  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  East  German  shipping  space,  from  58,000  tons  in  1958 
to  160,000  tons  in  1960.  In  1958,  East  Germany  established  a 
freight  line  from  Rostock  to  Alexandria,  and  in  January  1960  the 
first  cargo  ship  to  South  America  sailed  for  Santos,  Brazil,  with  a 
load  of  potash.  Much  is  made  of  foreign  trade  contacts  in  East 
German  newspapers.  Every  trade  agreement,  however  limited,  is 
published  and  presented  as  another  proof  that  East  Germany  is 
winning  increasing  recognition  abroad  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
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"imperalistic,  revanchist  Adenauer  Republic"  to  destroy  "interna 
tional  understanding  between  peace  loving  peoples/' 

Soviet-Bloc  Economic  Integration 

Since  1953,  development  of  East  German  industry  has  been  de 
liberately  fostered  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of  its  program  of 
regional  integration  which  began  with  the  formation  of  the  Coun 
cil  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (known  in  English  as  CEMA 
and  in  Russian  as  COMECON)  in  Moscow  in  January  1949.  East 
Germany  forms  a  part  of  a  growing  network  of  cooperation  and 
specialization  agreements  with  the  other  satellites  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  agreements  for  the  coordination  of  particular 
industries  to  efforts  to  coordinate  investment  plans. 

Since  1955,  Soviet  leaders  have  endeavored  to  bring  the  indus 
tries  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany  closer  together 
and  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union  through  a  series  of  bilateral  agree 
ments.  In  a  secret  meeting  of  the  CEMA  on  May  26,  1959,  in  East 
Berlin  the  first  decision  about  a  "division  of  labor"  between  these 
industries  was  made.  The  standardization  of  machines  and  coop 
eration  in  raw-material  distribution  were  also  fostered.  The  in 
terdependence  that  will  result  from  these  plans  and  especially  the 
dependence  of  all  the  satellites  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  im 
portant  raw  materials,  such  as  oil,  makes  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  any  of  them  to  break  away  or  conduct  an  independent  foreign 
policy. 

The  integration  of  the  bloc  economies  has  been  given  mixed  re 
ceptions  among  the  Communist  leaders  of  Eastern  Europe.  Al 
though  East  Germany  has  been  the  most  vigorous  supported  of  the 
Soviet-sponsored  plans,  Polish  and  Czechoslovakian  leaders  have 
taken  the  plan  with  some  measure  of  reservation.  Furthermore 
they  have  been  somewhat  reluctant  to  cooperate  with  East  Ger 
many.  Under  pressure  from  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  this  re 
luctance  has  not  slowed  the  rapid  integration  of  the  Soviet-bloc 
economies.  It  is  repeatedly  stressed  by  East  German  leaders  that 
integration  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  continuing  economic 
development  of  East  Germany.  But  what  is  not  so  readily  pointed 
out,  but  is  equally  true,  is  that  Soviet  economic  development  relies 
heavily  upon  deliveries  of  industrial  and  transport  equipment, 
uranium  ore,  and  other  key  products  from  East  Germany. 

The  nature  of  the  economic  relationships  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  Germany  is  presented  by  the  Communist  press  as 
one  between  benefactor  and  beneficiary.  Services  rendered  to  East 
Germany  are  magnified,  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  benefits 
the  senior  partner  has  been  deriving  from  its  economic  control 
over  the  country.  Instead,  the  Soviet  Union's  "good  will"  in  siip- 
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plying  the  country  with  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  that  It 
"could  not  obtain  anywhere  else"  has  often  been  stressed,  whereas 
the  production  of  export  goods  for  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
proclaimed  the  solemn  duty  of  East  Germany's  working  popula 
tion.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  frequency  of  such  utter 
ances  indicates  that  the  public  opinion  has  not  been  convinced  of 
their  validity.  Widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  excessive  ex 
ports  to  the  Soviet  Union  under  unfavorable  terms  to  the  East 
Germans  came  to  be  expressed  during  the  uprisings  in  1953. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  WEST  AND  EAST  GERMANY 

When  Germany  was  divided,  East  Germany  retained  a  well- 
developed  manufacturing  industry  but  with  an  inadequate  energy, 
coal,  and  metallurgical  base.  East  Germany  was  cut  off  from  its 
historical  supply  of  these  materials,  and  West  Germany,  from 
its  traditional  supply  of  such  materials  as  textiles,  wood  products, 
and  sugar.  Political  obstacles  apart,  West  Germany  could  supply 
East  Germany  with  coal,  steel,  and  some  other  basic  goods  which 
the  latter  now  imports  from  the  bloc  countries,  especially  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  not  with  foodstuffs,  iron  ore,  raw  materials  for 
the  textile  industry,  and  most  nonferrous  metals.  Nor  would  the 
Federal  Republic  be  a  good  market  for  most  of  the  heavy  indus 
trial  equipment  and  consumer  goods  currently  made  in  East  Ger 
many  for  export.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  intra-German 
trade  has  been  lagging  as  a  share  of  total  East  German  foreign 
trade. 

At  first  intra-German  trade  was  established  and  regulated 
through  agreements  in  1947,  1948,  and  1951.  Since  then  trade 
has  been  arranged  through  yearly  agreements  between  the  Minis- 
terium  fur  Aussenhandel  und  Innerdeutschen  Handel  and  the 
Bundeswirtschaftsministerium  (Federal  Ministry  of  Economics). 
Payments  are  arranged  through  the  Deutsche  Notenbank  in  East 
Germany  and  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank  in  West  Germany.  The 
par  for  exchange  of  the  East  and  West  deutsche  mark  is  Verre- 
chnungseinheiten  (VE)  or  exchange  units  (VE1  equals  DM1 
equals  $0.238). 

For  several  years  after  World  War  II,  trade  between  the  two 
parts  of  Germany  was  limited.  Only  in  1955  did  it  surpass  VE1 
billion.  Since  then  it  increased  to  VE1.7  billion  in  1957  and  VE2.3 
billion  in  1959.  An  agreement  was  made  in  1959  providing  for 
an  exchange  of  goods  amounting  to  the  same  volume  for  1960.  The 
East  German  Government  was  in  favor  of  greater  exchange — 
VE3  million.  But  difficulties  have  arisen  mainly  because  of  limited 
demand  for  East  German  goods  in  West  Germany.  This  has  caused 
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accusations  by  East  Germany  that  West  Germany  is  deliberately 
obstructing  inter-German  trade. 

A  great  part  of  the  trade  between  the  two  parts  of  Germany  is 
made  up  of  raw  materials  or  semimanufactured  products.  In  1958, 
East  Germany  exported  to  West  Germany  DM229.1  million  worth 
of  lignite,  DM117  million  worth  of  oil  products,  and  DM91.1  mil 
lion  worth  of  textiles.  West  Germany  exported  DM150  million 
worth  of  iron  and  steel  products,  DM106.7  million  of  machines 
and  vehicles,  and  DM97.7  million  of  chemicals. 

In  West  Germany  the  trade  with  East  Germany  is  regulated 
through  commodity  quotas  and  listings  with  sublistings  for  con 
sumers'  goods,  steel,  and  so  forth.  The  intra-German  trade  that 
previously  was  conducted  by  DIA  in  East  Germany  is  destined  to 
be  controlled  by  the  so-called  Utimex  that  was  created  in  the  spring 
of  1958. 
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SECTION  IV.  MILITARY  BACKGROUND 

CHAPTER  34 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 

GERMAN  MILITARY  TRADITION 

Among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  none  has  a  more  deep-rooted 
military  tradition  than  have  the  people  of  Germany.  The  emphasis 
placed  by  Germans  on  military  prowess  and  on  the  militarist's  way 
of  life  has  been  noted  by  historians  since  the  Romans  first  made 
contact  with  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  combative  tradition  of  the  Germans  is  revealed 
in  the  term  furor  teutonicus  used  by  Roman  historian  Tacitus  to 
characterize  the  Teutonic  tribes'  enthusiasm  for  battle.  Through 
out  their  history  the  Germans  have  made  success  in  military  pur 
suits  a  measure  both  of  the  manly  virtues  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  greatness  of  a  people.  Military  ideals — particularly  those  of 
discipline  and  loyalty  to  a  cause — are  basic  German  social  values 
which  carry  over  into  civilian  life  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups;  ch. 
8,  Social  Values  and  Patterns  of  Living) .  Even  the  German  novel 
ist  Thomas  Mann,  by  no  means  identified  with  German  militarist 
philosophy,  felt  the  attraction  of  these  ideals  when  he  wrote  in 
1914: 

German  militarism  is  the  manifestation  of  German  morality  .  .  .  the 
militarism  inherent  in  the  German  soul,  its  ethical  conservatism,  its 
soldierlike  morality — an  element  of  demonism  and  heroism:  this  is  what 
refuses  to  recognize  the  civilian  spirit  as  a  final  ideal  of  mankind. 

The  German  militarist  tradition  involves,  however,  not  only  the 
adherence  to  the  ideals  of  the  military  way  of  life  but  also  the 
acceptance  of  war  as  an  instrument  for  the  pursuit  of  national 
aims.  The  latter  two  aspects  of  militarism  developed  primarily  as 
a  result  of  the  policies  of  the  Hohenzollern  rulers  of  Prussia  in 
the  18th  century,  of  Prince  von  Bismarck  in  the  19th  century,  and 
of  the  leaders  of  Nazi  Germany  in  the  twentieth  (see  ch.  2,  His 
torical  Setting;  ch.  9,  Artistic  and  Intellectual  Expression). 

These  characteristics  have  been  reflected  in  the  writings  of  such 
important  Prusso-German  intellectuals  as  historian  Heinrich  von 
Treitschke,  military  theoretician  Karl  von  Clausewitz,  educator 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  General  Frederich  von  Bernhardi. 
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Von  Humboldt,  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  wrote  in  the  early 
19th  century: 

I  recognize  in  the  effect  of  war  upon  the  national  character  one  of  the 
most  salutary  elements  in  the  molding  of  the  human  race.  The  possi 
bility  of  war  is  required  to  give  the  national  character  that  stimulus  from 
which  these  sentiments  spring,  and  thus  only  are  nations  enabled  to  do 
justice  to  the  highest  duties  of  civilization  in  the  fullest  development  of 
their  moral  forces. 

Von  Clausewitz  also  rationalized  the  use  of  war  for  political  ends: 

War  is  not  merely  a  political  act,  but  also  a  political  instrument,  a  con 
tinuation  of  political  relations,  a  carrying  out  of  the  same  by  other  means. 

Von  Bernhardi  stated  that  war  is  a  biological  and  historical  neces 
sity,  that  the  desire  for  peace  had  made  most  nations  anemic  and 
lacking  in  spirit,  and  that  war  was  the  basis  for  the  healthy  de 
velopment  of  a  people. 

These  views  are  extreme  and  probably  did  not  typify  the  general 
attitude  of  the  German  people,  even  in  the  period  of  rampant  na 
tionalism  in  the  19th  century.  They  do,  however,  reveal  the  mili 
tarist  attitude  of  important  German  thinkers  and  the  philosophy 
which  formed  the  basis  for  the  policies  of  such  leaders  as  von  Bis 
marck  and  Hitler.  The  cult  of  hero  worship,  the  reverence  for 
militant  national  leaders,  the  devotion  to  the  mystic  concept  of 
the  German  nation — all  were  instilled  in  the  national  culture  by 
many  German  artists,  among  the  most  noteworthy  being  Richard 
Wagner,  whose  operas  revived  among  the  masses  the  ancient  Ger 
manic  heroic  folk  tales,  the  Nibelungenlied. 

In  the  past,  the  average  German  man,  whatever  his  cultural 
background  or  political  philosophy,  recognized  no  higher  temporal 
duty  or  honor  than  military  service  in  defense  of  the  fatherland,  a 
mystic  symbol  often  associated  with  the  idealized  personification 
of  Deutschtum  (Germanity ;  that  is,  sense  of  unity  among  German- 
speaking  peoples)  rather  than  with  a  specific  territorial  unit.  He 
accepted  the  need  for  complete  dedication  of  self  to  the  demands 
of  the  performance  of  military  duty,  inner  discipline,  self-sacrifice, 
and  unquestioning  loyalty.  These  attitudes  were  constants,  which 
have  accounted  traditionally  for  the  exceptional  spirit  and  ferocity 
frequently  exhibited  in  battle  by  German  units  throughout  history 
(see  ch.  18,  Attitudes  and  Reactions  of  the  People) . 

The  defeat  of  Germany  in  World  War  II,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Third  German  Reich  of  Hitler,  the  dismemberment  of  the  German 
state,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Allied  occupation  forces  to 
extirpate  the  militarist  traditions  and  the  Nazi  philosophy  have 
combined  to  weaken  militarism  in  the  minds  of  the  German  people. 
The  uniform  no  longer  enjoys  the  high  prestige  it  once  did ;  mili 
tarism  seems  dead  at  least  for  the  present;  and  all  articulate 
Germans  are  outspokenly  opposed  to  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy. 
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The  Development  of  German  Militarism 

From  the  time  of  their  migration  into  northern  central  Europe 
over  2,000  years  ago,  the  Germanic  tribes  waged  almost  incessant 
warfare  among  themselves  and  against  their  neighbors.  The  first 
noteworthy  historical  references  to  their  military  exploits  recount 
the  Germanic  invasions  of  the  northern  fringes  of  the  Roman  Em 
pire  a  century  before  the  reign  of  Julius  Caesar.  Under  Arminius 
(Hermann),  the  German  tribes  decisively  defeated  the  Roman 
legions  in  A.D.  9  in  the  battle  at  Teutoberg  Forest  and  thus  ended 
the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  conquer  the  German  territory.  Many 
Germans  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Romans  and  fought  in 
the  Roman  legions  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  eastern  Europe. 

The  German  tribes  were  finally  reduced  and  forced  to  submit  to 
Frankish  rule  by  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century.  Under 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  the  Germans  played  an  important 
role  in  the  military  arm  of  the  new  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Germans 
vigorously  supported  the  Crusades  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
(see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

In  1198,  German  noblemen  formed  the  military  monastic  order 
of  Teutonic  Knights,  to  defend  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  13th 
century,  the  Teutonic  Knights  began  to  push  eastward  against  the 
pagan  Slavs  on  the  borders  of  the  German  lands.  In  the  course  of 
this  eastward  pressure  (Drang  nach  Osten) ,  they  colonized  Prus 
sia  and  the  Baltic  coast  and  under  papal  authority  established 
themselves  as  a  military  and  commercial  corporation  of  great 
power.  Under  their  aegis,  Prussia  became  completely  Germanized. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire  never  succeeded  in  unifying  the  Ger 
man  people.  For  many  hundreds  of  years  preceding  the  19th 
century,  German  military  power  was  fragmented  among  the  many 
autonomous  kingdoms,  principalities,  estates  of  the  feudal  nobility, 
and  the  marches  of  the  Teutonic  Knights. 

German  military  heritage  in  the  modern  era  was  epitomized  in 
the  Prussian  military  establishment  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
The  Great  Elector,  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg-Prussia 
(1640-88) ,  saw  the  creation  of  a  strong  army  as  the  keystone  to  his 
plan  to  create  of  these  poor,  disunited  territories  in  eastern  Ger 
many  a  powerful  state.  His  grandson,  Frederick  William  I,  who 
styled  himself  King  of  Prussia,  developed  a  permanent  professional 
army  of  90,000  highly  trained  and  disciplined  troops,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  fighting  forces  in  18th-century  Europe.  This  expen 
sive  army  was  supported  by  heavy  taxation  and  consumed  a  very 
large  percentage  of  total  state  revenues.  In  1733,  military  con 
scription  was  instituted;  the  interests  of  individual  Prussians 
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were  increasingly  subordinated  to  the  militaristic  interests  of  the 
state. 

Frederick  the  Great  (1740-86)  further  strengthened  the  Prus 
sian  army  to  150,000  and  exercised  it  in  an  almost  continuous  series 
of  wars  between  1740  and  1763.  Under  Frederick,  Prussia  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  Europe  and  a  serious  rival  of 
Austria  for  hegemony  over  all  of  Germany  (see  ch.  2,  Historical 
Setting). 

The  aristocratic  character  of  the  Prussian  army  was  established 
early  in  the  18th  century  as  the  King  sought  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  wealthy  landed  aristocracy  (Junkers)  by  granting  them  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  officer  corps.  In  1733  the  Kadettenhaus 
was  founded  in  Berlin  to  train  the  sons  of  Junkers  to  be  officers. 
The  officer  corps  became  the  most  privileged  social  class  in  Prussia. 
Much  of  the  strength  of  the  army  derived  from  the  vital  interest 
the  Junkers  had  in  it  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  class  (see  ch.  6, 
Social  Structure) . 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Prussian  Army  was  composed  of  the 
sons  of  peasants,  rigidly  trained  to  accept  the  strict  discipline  of 
and  unthinking  obedience  to  their  superiors  which  the  social  gap 
between  officers  and  men  reinforced. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Prussian  Army  was  recognized  through 
out  Europe,  and  many  rulers  hired  Prussian  units  as  shock  troops 
in  their  own  armies.  Prussian  officers  frequently  hired  themselves 
out  to  organize  foreign  armies.  A  notable  example  was  General 
Frederick  von  Steuben,  Washington's  Inspector-General  and  "drill- 
master,"  whose  regulations  and  orders  in  the  American  Revolution 
were  to  set  the  pattern  for  future  U.S.  military  doctrine. 

Psychologically,  the  army  which  Frederick  William  forged  and 
Frederick  the  Great  led  into  battle  set  the  pattern  for  future 
German  military  establishments  and  military  behavior:  Thorough 
planning  and  preparation  by  a  dedicated  general  staff ;  rigid,  self- 
imposed,  and  outwardly  enforced  discipline  and  devotion  to  duty 
among  all  ranks;  high  social  status  and  incorruptibility  of  the 
officer  class;  pride  of  service;  and  a  strong  sense  of  military  honor 
even  in  defeat.  The  tremendous  personal  dignity  of  the  officer  has 
often  produced  the  extreme  manifestations  of  the  so-called  "Prus 
sian  type" — -the  measured  step,  the  haughty  attitude  toward  civil 
ians,  and  a  belief  in  the  justness  of  the  military  solution  of  inter 
national  problems. 

The  chauvinistic  militarism  of  the  upper  classes  of  Prussian  offi 
cials  and  military  officers  in  time  caused  Prussia  to  be  feared  and 
hated  by  other  European  states  and  peoples.  The  army,  under  the 
strong  leadership  of  a  self -perpetuating  general  staff,  brooked  little 
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interference  in  its  aff airs  by  the  civil  government.  Its  extraordinary 
power  in  time  earned  it  the  title  of  "the  state  within  a  state." 

The  well-known  predilection  of  Frederick  the  Great  for  filling  his 
ranks  with  giant-sized  men,  in  order  to  awe  the  enemy,  ultimately 
caused  his  troop  strength  to  be  50  percent  mercenary.  The  Army 
dwindled  in  effectiveness  after  the  death  of  Frederick  (1786),  and 
with  all  its  precision,  its  discipline  was  brittle,  and  in  1806  Napoleon 
defeated  it  at  Jena.  German  leaders  blamed  much  of  its  weakness 
on  the  unreliability  of  the  mercenaries  in  its  ranks. 

Gen.  Gerhard  von  Scharnhorst,  the  Prussian  military  reformer 
ordered  the  mercenary  strength  reduced  by  one-half  because  of 
their  plundering  habits,  low  morals,  and  lack  of  discipline.  Scharn 
horst  then  undertook  reorganization  of  the  long-term  professional 
force  into  a  national  army.  This  change,  Scharnhoirst  was  con 
vinced,  was  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  French  Revolution,  whose 
heir,  Napoleon,  had  developed  the  people's  armies  (levee  en  masse) 
into  an  instrument  that  enabled  him  to  become  the  master  of 
Europe. 

Universal  military  service  did  not  yet  exist,  however.  The  only 
major  reserve  augmentation  to  the  small  army  (limited  to  42,000 
by  Napoleon  after  1808)  consisted  of  a  system  of  district  quota 
obligations  for  service  in  the  Territorial  Militia,  called  the 
Landwehr.  The  Landwehr  was  instituted  to  strengthen  the  army 
by  establishing  universal  military  service,  but  also  to  break  down 
the  rigidity  of  the  professional  army  and  to  implant  a  civilian  and 
liberal  spirit  in  it.  During  the  War  of  Liberation  against  Napoleon, 
the  army  distinguished  itself  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (1813)  and 
again  at  Waterloo  (1815),  where  it  was  decisive  in  ending  Na 
poleon's  career. 

The  army's  excellent  record  in  the  war  was  attributed  largely  to 
the  old  regular  Junker  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  in  its 
units.  Almost  one-half  of  the  army  had  served  under  Napoleon  in 
the  ill-fated  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812. 

From  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  until  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  military  effectiveness  again  decreased  while  partisan 
political  factions  fought  over  the  issue  of  a  strong  conscription- 
backed  standing  army  versus  defense  based  on  militia  forces  called 
into  service  only  in  time  of  emergency.  Although  in  1814  universal 
military  service  had  become  the  law  of  the  land,  by  the  1840's  it 
had  fallen  into  disuse ;  reliance  was  again  placed  on  a  military  force 
of  mixed  regular  and  Landwehr  units  (usually  in  the  ratio  of  one 
regular  to  two  Landwehr),  pending  eventual  settlement  of  the 
political  issue.  The  principle  of  universal  obligatory  military  serv 
ice  remained  on  the  books,  however,  and  formed  the  basis  for  later 
Prussian  military  might. 
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In  1859  Prussian  Minister  of  War  Albrecht  von  Boon  reorganized 
the  army  on  the  old  Prussian  model,  doubled  its  strength,  assigned 
only  secondary  missions  to  the  Landwehr,  and  placed  in  effect 
universal  service  with  a  3-year  term  to  keep  the  standing  army  up 
to  strength. 

The  military  effectiveness  of  the  new  national  army  was  proved 
against  the  Danes  in  1864,  against  the  Austrians  in  1866,  and  by  a 
clear-cut  and  surprising  victory  over  the  French  in  1870-71.  The 
conclusive  superiority  of  the  Prussian  Army  in  weapons,  tactics, 
and  techniques  in  1871  assured  the  organization  of  the  army  of  the 
newly  united  Germany  on  the  pattern  of  the  Prussian.  The  Prusso- 
German  Imperial  Army  supplied  the  mailed  fist  behind  Bismarck's 
brilliant  and  often  devious  diplomacy  for  many  decades  (see  ch.  23, 
Foreign  Policies).  But  such  was  the  militaristic  nature  of  the 
Prussian  Junkers  that  they  often  bitterly  accused  him  of  not  being 
sufficiently  militant  in  his  foreign  policies  (see  ch.  2,  Historical 
Setting) .  The  army,  and  in  particular  the  officer  corps,  continued 
to  occupy  the  position  of  the  most  privileged  caste  in  the  social 
structure.  The  Kaiser  supported  special  legislation  favorable  to 
the  army,  and  prohibited  any  civilian  interference.  In  1895,  Gen 
eral  von  Hahnke,  the  Kaiser's  mouthpiece,  declared,  "The  army 
must  remain  an  entirely  separate  body,  beyond  any  civilian 
criticism." 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  Junkers  had  lost  their 
monopoly  of  the  officer  corps  in  the  Prusso-German  Imperial  Army. 
The  sons  of  wealthy  middle-class  families  flocked  to  the  colors  and 
gradually  gained  a  predominant  position  in  the  army.  They  as 
sumed,  however,  the  conservative,  militaristic,  privilege-conscious 
attitude  of  the  Junkers  and  so  preserved  the  aristocratic  character 
of  the  army  officer  corps  and  of  the  general  staff. 

As  World  War  I  approached,  French  and  Russian  rearmament 
had  its  counterpart  in  Germany;  the  Army  Bill  of  1913  increased 
the  military  service  obligation  and  steadily  augmented  the  standing 
army.  During  the  war  the  Germans  made  effective  use  of  modern 
techniques,  weapons,  and  implements  of  war.  The  airplane  and  the 
submarine  were  employed  skillfully  and  to  their  maximum  capabili 
ties  of  that  day,  foreshadowing  their  later  massive  employment  in 
World  War  II.  The  performance  of  the  Kaiser's  armed  forces,  even 
against  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  demonstrated  the  soundness 
of  their  organization,  training,  and  unit  leadership.  Their  defeat 
by  1918  was  blamed  by  the  Nazi  propagandists  on  political  and 
economic  factors  and  not  on  lack  of  bravery  or  on  tactical  ineffec 
tiveness  of  the  troops.  Most  Germans,  even  anti-Nazis,  have  ac 
cepted  these  views. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  German  General 
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Staff  was  abolished,  and  Germany's  right  to  rebuild  an  armed  force 
was  sharply  restricted.  The  Allies  intended  that  the  civilian  gov 
ernment  of  the  Weimar  Republic  completely  control  the  military 
and  that  the  destruction  of  the  General  Staff  should  spell  the  end  of 
German  militarism.  A  general  staff  continued  to  function,  how 
ever,  in  the  guise  of  a  "Troop  Office."  Its  leaders  took  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  the  civilian  government  to  reassert  their  privi 
leged  status,  and  with  the  election  of  Field  Marshal  Paul  von 
Hindenburg  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  in  1925,  the  General 
Staff  officers  regained  their  powerful  political  position. 

A  development  of  great  future  military  significance  took  place 
during  the  1920's  as  a  result  of  a  clandestine  alliance  between  the 
German  Reichswehr  and  the  Soviet  Red  Army  to  circumvent  the 
terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting).  After 
the  signing  of  the  Rapallo  Pact,  the  German  High  Command  under 
General  von  Seekt  made  secret  arrangements  with  the  Soviet  High 
Command,  whereby  German  officers  and  specialists  pursued  mili 
tary  studies  in  modern  arms,  denied  them  by  the  peace  treaty,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  return  for  German  technical 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  Soviet  defense  industries.  This 
close  collaboration  throughout  the  1920's  helped  keep  alive  the  mili 
tary  skill  used  later  by  the  Nazis  as  the  basis  on  which  Hitler's 
military  might  was  constructed. 

The  German  military  leaders  assented  to  the  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler 
and  the  National  Socialist  (Nazi)  Party  to  power  in  the  early 
1930's,  considering  that  they  would  be  able  to  control  the  move 
ment  They  were  soon  forced,  however,  to  submit  to  political 
domination,  to  swear  personal  loyalty  to  Hitler,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  party  over  the  military. 

During  the  1930's,  Hitler  greatly  augmented  the  small  but 
highly  trained  armed  forces,  at  first  secretly  and  finally  in  open 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  had  restricted  the  size 
of  the  German  military  establishment.  By  1939,  the  armed  forces 
had  better  equipment  and  were  better  trained  and  prepared  for 
combat  than  were  their  potential  adversaries.  During  World  War 
II  over  16  million  men  were  mobilized  in  the  armed  forces.  In 
addition  to  the  prolonged  and  bitter  campaigns  waged  on  several 
fronts  simultaneously  in  Europe,  this  war  saw  the  first  large-scale 
campaigns  by  major  German  forces  outside  Europe.  _ 

Although  the  desire  for  World  War  II  did  not  originate  with  the 
generals,  by  and  large  they  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  persuade 
Hitler  of  the  follies  of  his  policies  and  decisions  and  were  inclined  to 
obey  his  orders  since  he  represented  the  authority  of  the  state. 
Driven  by  the  recognition  that  Hitler  had  pushed  Germany  rntoa 
war  it  could  not  win,  a  number  of  military  leaders  made  a  final 
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futile  attempt  on  July  20,  1944,  to  regain  military  control  by 
assassinating  Hitler  and  seizing  control  of  the  state  apparatus. 
With  the  failure  of  this  coup  d'etat,  the  military  leadership  became 
completely  subservient  to  the  dictates  of  the  Nazi  Party. 

The  eventual  total  defeat  of  the  German  forces  was  not  the 
result  of  any  lack  of  military  spirit  or  discipline  on  the  part  of  the 
troops  or  of  major  defects  in  their  training.  Germans  feel  that  the 
armed  forces,  at  least  in  the  lower  units,  lived  up  to  the  great 
German  military  traditions  of  the  past;  the  expression  "the  Ger 
man  soldiers  fought  best"  is  still  heard  in  Germany  today. 

After  the  war  the  only  remaining  repositories  for  military 
virtue  and  tradition  were  the  small  police  forces  permitted  in  the 
various  zones  of  occupation.  As  tensions  mounted  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  Powers  and  the  country  became 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  small  but  well-equipped  regular 
armed  forces  were  again  created.  In  West  Germany — the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany — the  Bonn  Convention  of  May  1952  reconsti 
tuted  the  Armed  Forces  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting).  In  East 
Germany — the  German  Democratic  Republic — the  militarized  Gar 
risoned  People's  Police  was  converted  to  the  East  German  Army  in 
January  1956. 

Under  Allied  guidance,  stringent  laws  were  enacted  by  the  West 
German  Parliament  to  ensure  control  of  the  military  by  the  civil 
authorities.  To  prevent  the  resurgence  of  the  "state  within  the 
state"  concept  of  a  General  Staff  and  officer  corps,  the  career  Gen 
eral  Staff  idea  was  not  revived  in  the  new  Bundeswehr  (Federal 
Defense  Forces) .  All  officers  are  trained  primarily  for  troop  duty. 
There  is  no  group  trained  only  for  the  staff. 

The  activity  of  the  West  German  Armed  Forces  is  restricted  by 
West  Germany's  membership  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ 
ization  (NATO) .  The  NATO  commitment  and  association  have  had 
the  effect  of  inhibiting  the  rebirth  of  traditional  German  General 
Staff  leadership. 

In  the  East  German  Armed  Forces,  the  National  People's  Army, 
the  oldtime  General  Staff  concept  has  been  continued  under  the 
title  "Main  Staff."  In  its  organization  and  operation  may  be  seen 
the  party-dominated  staff  complex — as  witnessed  in  the  Wehr- 
macht  under  the  Nazi  regime.  The  East  German  Main  Staff  is  in 
complete  subordination  to  the  party.  This  situation  limits,  controls, 
and  determines  politically  and  militarily  the  present  and  future  of 
the  Main  Staff. 

In  early  1960,  two  well-organized,  -trained,  and  -equipped  Ger 
man  armed  forces  faced  one  another  across  a  boundary  which 
neither  accepted  as  a  permanent  division  of  the  nation  but  which 
represented  part  of  the  Iron  Curtain  dividing  the  free  world  from 
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the  Soviet  Communist  bloc.  Each  of  these  forces  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  two  opposing  international  armed  forces — that  of 
NATO  and  that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  The  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  these  forces  were  loyal  to  their  allies  and  under 
what  circumstances  they  would  fight  one  another  was  a  basic  con 
sideration  of  policy  planners  on  both  sides  of  the  curtain.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  either  force  will  see  combat  except  as  part 
of  NATO  or  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Any  conflict  between  the  two  would 
probably  result  immediately  in  the  commitment  of  the  major 
powers  on  both  sides. 

The  willingness  of  either  West  or  East  German  servicemen  to 
fight  would  undoubtedly  be  decreased  to  some  extent  if  they  were 
ordered  to  fire  on  Germans  among  the  enemy  forces.  This  reluc 
tance  to  fire  on  fellow  Germans  is  likely  to  decrease  as  the  split 
between  West  and  East  Germany  becomes  increasingly  permanent 
and  the  way  of  life  of  the  two  populations  continues  to  diverge. 

WEST  GERMAN  ARMED  FORCES 
Origins  of  the  Present  Military  Establishment 

The  German  defense  industry  was  largely  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  the  German  defeat  in  World  War  II  or  dismantled  after  the  end 
of  hostilities ;  the  manufacture  of  armaments  was  prohibited,  and 
the  armed  forces  disbanded.  During  the  first  few  years  after  the 
war,  minimum  police  organizations  were  maintained,  varying  in 
their  organization  and  powers  according  to  occupation  zone.  The 
West  German  Government  by  1949  was  given  control  in  emergen 
cies  over  the  police  forces  of  the  various  states  (Lander)  ;  in 
1950,  the  Western  Powers  granted  West  German  authority  to  re 
arm  and  reorganize  its  police  system  (see  ch.  22,  Public  Order  and 
Safety).  However,  no  organization  that  corresponded  to  regular 
military  forces  existed  until  1952. 

By  September  1950,  the  growing  interest  in  the  West  for  Ger 
man  rearmament — resulting  from  the  increasing  tensions  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  Korean  conflict — prompted  Chancellor  Adenauer 
to  establish  an  embryonic  defense  planning  agency.  This  office, 
called  the  Blank  Office,  after  Theodor  Blank,  its  chief,  eventually 
became  the  Ministry  for  Defense. 

The  European  Defense  Community  (EDC)  Treaty  of  May  27, 
1952,  signed  in  Paris,  authorized  the  creation  of  an  armed  force  of 
500,000  men,  12  divisions,  and  1,400  aircraft  by  West  Germany; 
control  over  this  force  and  those  of  the  other  Western  nations  was 
to  be  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe  (see 
ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) .  When  the  EDC  concept  of  a  suprana 
tional  organization  with  common  military  forces  fell  through  be- 
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cause  of  France's  failure  to  ratify  it,  independent  German  forces 
were  established  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
(see  ch.  23,  Foreign  Policies). 

In  May  1955,  at  Paris,  the  Western  Powers  signed  a  protocol 
granting  sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ;  4  days 
later  West  Germany  was  formally  declared  a  member  of  NATO. 
Thus,  in  a  short  period  of  10  years,  Germany  rose  from  complete 
defeat  to  full  participation  with  the  Western  Powers  in  the  de 
liberations  on  the  defense  of  Europe. 

Two  months  later,  on  July  22,  1955,  the  Bundesrat  (Federal 
Council  or  upper  house)  passed  the  Volunteer  Act,  which  imple 
mented  the  Government's  authority  to  establish  the  military  force 
agreed  upon  by  the  Powers.  The  Blank  Office  became  the  Ministry 
for  Defense  (Ministerium  fur  Verteidigung) ;  Blank  was  appointed 
Minister  for  Defense;  and  Lieutenant  General  Adolf  Heusinger  be^ 
came  Inspector-General  of  the  Army.  The  West  German  armed 
forces  (Bundeswehr)  comprised  army,  navy,  and  air  force. 

Growth  of  the  armed  forces  under  the  voluntary  system  was 
initially  slow.  Not  only  were  there  shortages  of  barracks  and  other 
facilities,  but  strong  opposition  to  rearmament  developed  among 
many  German  political  and  veterans'  groups.  In  1956  three  im 
portant  laws  affecting  the  Armed  Forces  were  passed :  The  Soldiers' 
Law  (Soldatengesetz — April  1),  the  Obligatory  Military  Service 
Law  (July  21),  and  on  December  24  a  law  regulating  the  term  of 
military  service.  Public  objection  from  many  quarters  to  the  gen 
eral  principle  of  rearmament  and  conscription  and  to  the  planned 
size,  technical  character,  and  role  of  the  German  military  forces 
increased  at  once  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  decided  trend  toward 
reduction  in  the  number  of  men  in  the  forces  and  the  development 
of  smaller,  highly  trained  forces  possessing  atomic  weapons  had  its 
effect  on  the  Germans.  Pressure  against  large,  conventionally 
armed  forces  grew.  Much  of  the  opposition  centered  on  Minister 
for  Defense  Blank.  In  October  1956,  Blank  was  replaced  as  Min 
ister  by  Franz  Joseph  Strauss,  formerly  Minister  for  Atomic 
Energy.  Thereafter,  the  development  of  a  small,  highly  technical 
defense  establishment  was  undertaken,  in  which  most  of  the  more 
advanced,  major  categories  of  materiel  were  to  be  supplied  by 
other  Western  countries,  but  some  categories,  capable  of  produc 
tion  in  West  Germany,  were  to  be  locally  produced. 

Military  Developments  in  West  Germany  Since  1945 

Under  the  conditions  which  have  existed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  attitude  of  the  people  as  a  whole  toward  the  military 
has  not  crystallized  sufficiently  in  West  Germany  to  allow  accurate 
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analysis  of  many  of  its  aspects.  Some  of  the  more  apparent  fea 
tures  that  have  evolved  out  of  the  changing  military  values  of  the 
German  people  deserve  mention,  however. 

The  horror  and  misfortune  that  two  world  wars  have  brought  to 
the  German  people,  the  experiences  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Germans  in  prisoner-of-war  camps  (especially  in  the  Soviet  Union) , 
and  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  postwar  efforts  of  the  Allies  to 
instill  a  regard  for  the  democratic  processes  in  Germans  have  by  all 
reports  fundamentally  affected  the  thinking  and  attitudes  of  Ger 
mans.  Undoubtedly  there  are  still  many  elements  whose  principal 
regret  is  merely  that  Germany  lost  the  war  but  who  have  learned 
no  further  lesson  from  it.  From  available  information,  however, 
including  the  writings  of  Germans,  it  seems  that  the  majority  of 
Germans  have  accepted  the  idea  of  their  collective  guilt,  abhor  the 
thought  of  another  war,  and  fear  the  possibility  of  an  upsurge  of 
militarism  that  might  again  bring  on  war  (see  ch.  18,  Attitudes 
and  Reactions  of  the  People) . 

To  help  contain  possible  military  aggression  by  the  Soviet  bloc, 
the  aim  of  the  Western  Powers  has  been  to  recreate  an  effective 
military  posture  in  West  Germany  without  reviving  militarism. 
But  even  the  reestablishment  of  a  modest  military  defense  force  at 
first  met  with  opposition  on  the  part  of  powerful  political  parties 
and  with  an  apathetic  public.  Political  opposition  to  rearmament 
based  on  NATO  membership  was  centered  in  the  powerful  Social 
Democratic  Party,  which  felt  that  such  rearmament,  by  further 
antagonizing  the  Soviet  Union,  obstructed  any  possibility  of  a 
German  reunification  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

Efforts  to  recruit  men  for  military  service  lagged  because  of  the 
public's  lack  of  enthusiasm.  The  distrust  manifested  by  the  people 
had  some  effect  on  youth :  The  eagerness  to  put  on  the  uniform — a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  German  youth  of  other  epochs — was 
lacking,  but  acceptance  by  youth  of  the  obligation  of  military 
service  gradually  became  more  general. 

At  the  height  of  the  period  of  opposition  to  all  things  military 
(1956) ,  soldiers  on  the  streets  of  German  cities  were  often  insulted 
by  the  public  or  attacked  by  young  hoodlums.  When  in  1957  a 
number  of  recruits  drowned  during  maneuvers,  the  antimilitary 
press,  which  had  grown  strong  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
attacked  the  Draft  Law  and  excoriated  the  military  leaders,  the 
U.S.  training  methods,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  army.  The 
Government  expected  riots  when  the  first  conscripts  arrived  at  the 
reception  centers,  and  to  avoid  such  a  development,  Minister  for 
Defense  Strauss  allowed  only  those  draft-eligible  men  who  volun 
tarily  accepted  military  service  to  be  inducted.  The  stratagem  was 
successful. 
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In  all  probability,  basic  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  country  had 
not  been  altered;  possibly  even  militarism  had  not  been  entirely 
eradicated  but  still  was  latent  among  important  segments  of  the 
people.  But  most  Germans,  painfully  aware  of  the  unpleasant 
aspects  of  militarism  which  had  brought  on  their  heads  the  con 
demnation  of  most  of  the  world,  opposed  the  creation  of  an  estab 
lishment  that  could  once  again  lead  them  into  war.  If  not  for  the 
belief  that  their  freedom  had  to  be  defended,  a  high  proportion  of 
Germans  would  probably,  even  now,  look  on  the  rearmament  pro 
gram  with  aversion. 

Since  1957,  an  important  change  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  rearmament.  Gradually  West  Germans  have 
come  to  accept  the  possibility  of  war  and  to  support  preparations 
for  such  an  eventuality.  With  the  help  of  Minister  for  Defense 
Strauss,  General  Hans  Speidel,  General  Heusinger,  Colonel  (Count) 
von  Baudissin,  and  others,  Chancellor  Adenauer  has  been  able  to 
place  the  armed  forces  in  a  favorable  light.  The  concept  of  an  army 
composed  of  citizens  of  a  democracy,  subordinated  to  the  civil 
power  and  representing  a  complete  break  with  the  autocratic, 
militarist  past,  was  nurtured,  publicized,  and  gradually  accepted  by 
the  public. 

Military  officers  began  to  recognize  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
the  new  forces.  They  were  also  quick  to  see  the  more  cooperative 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  personnel. 

The  problem  of  militarism  has  not  been  entirely  solved.  Groups 
and  individuals  who  secretly  espouse  the  old  causes  continue  to 
exist  and  periodically  cause  concern  to  the  Government  and  to 
Western  observers.  Their  aims  and  activities,  however,  usually 
fail  to  attract  and  hold  any  large  or  influential  number  of  adher 
ents,  and  the  groups  themselves — for  example,  the  former  Na- 
tionale  Reichpartei — are  usually  short  lived  (see  ch.  21,  Political 
Dynamics;  ch.  24,  Subversive  Potentialities).  There  are  undoubt 
edly  many  former  generals  and  other  officers  who  yearn  for  the 
return  of  the  prewar  era  but  they  exercise  little  influence. 

Although  the  Soviet  bloc  has  never  ceased  to  denounce  West 
German  rearmament  as  the  re-creation  of  an  aggressive,  imperial 
ist-fascist  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  apprehension  has  been 
allayed  among  the  NATO  Allies.  German  General  Hans  Speidel 
was  named  Commander  in  Chief  of  NATO  Ground  Forces  for  Cen 
tral  Europe  on  February  7,  1957.  Chief  of  Staff  to  Field  Marshal 
Eommel  during  the  early  days  of  the  war,  Speidel  had  later  been 
identified  with  the  movement  that  attempted  to  assassinate  Hitler 
in  1944. 
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Mission  and  Organization  of  the  Armed  Forces 

Mission 

West  Germany  was  admitted  to  the  Western  European  Union 
(WEU)  and  to  NATO  in  May  1955.  The  mission  of  the  armed 
forces  is  to  contribute  to  the  NATO  defense  of  Europe  and  to 
defend  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  against 
external  and  internal  attack.  To  carry  out  the  first  mission,  the 
Bundeswehr  is  committed  to  organize,  by  1961,  12  divisions  and 
certain  air  and  sea  forces  for  integration  with  other  NATO  forces; 
over  half  of  these  forces,  including  6  armored  divisions,  1  mountain 
division,  and  1  airborne  division,  have  been  turned  over  to  NATO. 
For  the  second  mission,  the  Territorial  Defense  Command  (Terri- 
toriale  Verteidigung)  has  been  established. 

German  NATO  units  will  be  employed,  as  a  future  situation  may 
demand,  for  tasks  assigned  by  the  Allied  Supreme  Commander  of 
NATO  Farces. 

The  Territorial  Defense  Command,  which  remains  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Chancellor,  exercising  authority  through  the 
Ministry  of  Defense,  secures  the  areas  in  the  rear  of  the  mobile 
NATO  forces  by  protecting  strategic  areas  and  installations,  com 
munications,  and  transport;  operates  antiaircraft  defenses;  and 
organizes  coastal  defense.  The  territorial  units  are  composed 
largely  of  reserves — but  with  skeleton  cadres  of  regular  troops — 
and  are  commanded  by  professional  officers.  The  Territorial  De 
fense  Command  has  the  peacetime  mission  of  training  reserve 
forces. 

Strength 

Army*  As  of  the  end  of  1959,  the  Bundeswehr  numbered  235,000 
men.  Of  these,  144,000  were  in  the  army — in  the  8  divisions  com 
mitted  to  NATO— and  13,000  in  the  Territorial  Defense  Command, 
West  Germany  was  organized  into  six  military  districts  for  ad 
ministrative  and  training  purposes.  Each  district  was  commanded 
by  a  general  officer. 

Of  the  12  divisions  planned  for  NATO  integration,  3  were  turned 
over  in  1957,  4  in  1958,  and  1  more  in  1959.  In  early  1959  these 
eight  divisions  were  assigned  to  the  I,  II,  and  III  Bundeswehr  corps. 
By  June  1959  they  were  approaching  full  strength.  When  the  re 
maining  4  NATO  divisions  have  been  activated — it  is  expected  that 
this  will  be  done  by  1961— this  ground  force  will  have  a  strength  of 
about  220,000.  Of  the  total  strength  of  500,000  originally  planned 
for  the  armed  forces,  1959  plans  envisaged  about  400,000  by  1961. 
In  case  of  mobilization  before  that  year,  this  overall  strength 
would  probably  be  created  within  a  short  period. 
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Air  Force.  At  the  end  of  1959,  the  Air  Force  numbered  56,000 
men  and  comprised  12  squadrons — 5  fighter-bomber,  2  reconnais 
sance,  3  air  defense,  and  2  transport  squadrons — organized  into  2 
tactical  commands,  a  training  command,  and  a  materiel  command. 
It  was  equipped  with  about  350  F-84  and  F-86  jet  fighter  planes 
and  was  in  the  process  of  preparing  for  the  manufacture  of  F-104 
Starfighters  in  conjunction  with  U.S.  companies.  It  was  planned  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  air  force  to  1,000  planes  by  1963.  There 
are  over  50  civilian  and  military  airfields  in  West  Germany,  many 
of  which  are  capable  of  handling  jet  aircraft  of  various  types. 
These  are  more  than  adequate  for  the  West  German  armed  forces. 
Navy.  At  the  end  of  1959,  the  Navy  numbered  22,000  men  and  had 
over  100  light  fighting  ships  available  for  the  defense  of  the  North 
Sea  coastline.  The  heaviest  ship  permitted  the  West  Germans  by 
WEU,  a  3,000-ton  destroyer,  was  launched  late  in  1959.  In  addi 
tion,  several  2,050-ton  destroyers,  PT  boats,  minesweepers,  and 
training  submarines  are  in  operation.  It  is  reported  that  West 
Germany  is  planning  to  build  submarines  up  to  1,000  tons.  Some 
of  the  vessels  will  be  equipped  with  rocket  launchers.  The  naval  air 
arm  is  being  developed,  with  the  goal  of  five  antisubmarine  air 
squadrons.  The  first  planes  were  received  from  Great  Britain ;  the 
West  German  pilots  were  trained  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Training 
Center  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Planned  Growth 

The  planned  eventual  strength  of  the  air  force  is  reported  to  be 
about  80,000,  whereas  that  of  the  Navy  is  expected  to  increase  to 
30,000  by  1961.  The  army,  therefore,  would  comprise  about  290,000 
of  the  400,000  Bundeswehr — about  17  divisions  plus  many  corps 
and  army  troops.  In  the  event  of  an  emergency  the  rapid  mobiliza 
tion  of  the  armed  forces  to  these  strengths  should  present  no  great 
trained-manpower  problem  in  view  of  the  available  reserve  of  ex- 
service  officers  and  men.  A  further  increase  to  500,000  men  or 
more  in  the  Armed  Forces  within  a  short  period  of  time  after 
mobilization  would  appear  to  be  feasible. 

Organization 

In  peacetime,  the  Minister  for  Defense  is  also  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  under  authority  delegated  to  him  by 
the  titular  head,  the  President.  In  time  of  war,  control  of  the 
armed  forces  is  vested  in  the  Chancellor  (see  ch.  20,  Structure  of 
Government) . 

Broad  questions  of  military  policy  are  considered  by  the  Defense 
Council,  a  sort  of  inner  cabinet  created  in  1956.  This  group  includes 
in  addition  to  the  Chancellor,  who  acts  as  chairman,  the  Vice 
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Chancellor  and  the  Ministers  for  Atomic  Energy,  Defense,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Interior,  Finance,  and  Economics.  Other  ministers  and 
officials  may  be  invited  to  attend  sessions  at  the  Chancellors 
discretion. 

The  Ministry  for  Defense  is  organized  into  six  functional  divi 
sions,  each  headed  by  a  civilian  official  and  all  directly  subordinate 
to  the  Minister.  The  divisions  handle  personnel,  administrational, 
legal,  fiscal,  logistical,  and  technical  matters.  A  seventh  division  on 
the  same  level  is  charged  with  staff  supervision  of  the  armed  forces 
and  is  headed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff,  as  of  early 
1960  Lt.  Gen.  Adolf  Heusinger.  The  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  also  exercises  direct  operational  command  of  all  Bundeswehr 
forces.  Directly  subordinate  to  the  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  are  the  three  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  army,  air  force,  and  navy, 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Territorial  Defense  Command. 

To  assure  the  preservation  of  civilian  control  over  the  military, 
Parliament  maintains  strong  control  over  military  policy;  only  the 
lower  house,  the  Bundestag,  has  the  power  to  declare  a  state  of 
emergency.  A  Bundestag  Defense  Committee  (Bundestagverteidi- 
gungsausschuss)  with  investigative  powers  controls  the  military 
establishment.  The  upper  house,  Bundesrat,  has  a  similar  commit 
tee,  but  its  powers  are  limited.  To  assure  the  compliance  of  the 
armed  forces  with  legislative  policies,  particularly  those  that 
pertain  to  the  civil  rights  of  military  personnel,  the  Bundestag 
Commissioner  of  Defense,  ( Wehrbeauf tragter  des  Bundestags) ,  re 
ceives,  investigates,  and  acts  upon  complaints  received  from  mem 
bers  of  the  Bundeswehr  or  their  parents,  and  reports  not  to  the 
army  but  directly  to  the  Bundestag.  In  early  1960,  the  Commis 
sioner  was  former  Gen.  Helmuth  von  Grolman. 

The  Defense  Budget 

The  budget  for  the  armed  forces  and  related  defense  costs  are 
prepared  within  the  Ministry  for  Defense  to  form  a  part  of  the 
integrated,  overall  economic  plans  of  the  country.  Preparation  of 
the  annual  budgets  is  a  primary  function  of  the  Fiscal  Division 
and  the  Defense  Economy  Division  of  the  Ministry,  in  collaboration 
with  the  three  services  and  other  defense  agencies.  The  Defense 
Economy  Division  is  charged  with  the  supervision  and  approval  of 
major  procurement  and  construction  programs;  at  times,  the  Min 
istry  for  Economics  has  participated  in  the  planning  involving 
procurement  sources.  Final  budgetary  plans  of  the  Ministry  for 
Defense  require  approval  of  the  Minister  for  Economics  to  assure 
their  consonance  with  overall  economic  plans. 

The  national  defense  budget  has  for  the  last  few  years  been 
planned  so  as  to  devote  about  DM10  billion  (DM1  equals  US$0.24) 
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to  military  expenditures,  about  27  percent  of  the  total  national 

budget. 

The  defense  budget  normally  covers,  in  addition  to  the  costs  of 
the  armed  forces,  the  cost  of  civil  defense  and  the  West  German 
share  of  the  cost  of  stationing  NATO  troops  on  German  soil  In 
1958,  the  West  German  contribution  to  NATO  was  estimated  at  16 
percent  of  NATO  costs,  of  which  some  DM702  million  covered  the 
costs  of  stationing  foreign  troops  in  West  Germany  (rentals,  serv 
ices,  and  so  forth) . 

Quality  and  Source  of  Manpower 

Strengths  and  Weaknesses 

The  Germans  are  noted  for  their  devotion  to  sports  and  their 
interest  in  developing  bodily  vigor.  They  adapt  themselves  well  to 
the  rigors  of  sustained  field  service  and  combat  and  make  tough 
and  courageous  soldiers.  Order  and  discipline  have  been  an  essen 
tial  part  of  German  life  throughout  history.  As  a  result,  most 
Germans  exhibit  the  military  virtues  of  dependability,  ambition, 
honesty,  pride,  responsibility,  and  obedience.  The  generally  high 
literacy  rate  and  educational  level  of  the  Germans  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  understand  and  assimilate  instruction  rapidly.  The 
advanced  industrial  economy  of  Germany  produces  young  men 
familiar  with  modern  machinery  and  its  operation. 

The  patriarchal  tradition  in  German  homelif  e,  carried  over  in  the 
Prusso-German  military  tradition  of  unquestioning  subordination 
to  authority,  has  resulted  in  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  many 
Germans  to  take  the  initiative  without  sanction  of  precedent  or 
instructions  from  higher  authority.  Especially  among  older  Ger 
mans  who  are  veterans  of  the  pre-1945  Wehrmacht  and  who 
remember  the  terror  of  the  Nazi  period,  this  trait  is  sometimes 
carried  to  an  extreme.  They  tend  to  be  submissive  before  superiors 
and  arrogant  to  subordinates.  Younger  Germans  are  much  less 
subject  to  this  attitude  than  are  their  elders. 

A  strong  patriotic  sense  and  the  high  prestige  of  military  service 
are  no  longer  such  important  motivations  for  military  duty  as 
before  the  war.  The  first  German  conscriptees  approaching  mili 
tary  service  in  1957  were  described  by  Capt.  K.  Hermann  of  the 
Federal  Republic's  Ministry  for  Defense  as  follows: 

For  this  disillusioned  and  sober-minded  youth,  military  service  is  by 
no  means  something  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  won  over  by  high-toned  slogans.  There  is  one  thing  that 
they  flatly  reject  more  than  anything  else:  "soldiering"  as  a  purpose  in 
itself  .  .  .  they  can  only  be  convinced  and  won  over  by  new  methods  of 
training,  education  and  guidance  which  fully  respect  their  constitutional 
rights. 
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Most  of  the  new  soldiers,  airmen,  and  sailors  of  the  Bundeswehr 
were  children  during  the  Hitler  regime  and  hence  have  not  been 
exposed  to  any  type  of  so-called  "German  militarism/'  For  them 
the  military  profession  is  not  a  way  of  life.  Among  those  who  had 
gone  through  the  war,  there  was  a  strong  disinclination  to  partici 
pate  in  any  form  of  military  activity  or  rearmament.  The  Social 
Democratic  Party  gained  considerable  support  among  young  people 
for  its  antirearmament  stand  through  the  slogan  "ohne  mich" 
(without  me).  The  bloody  suppression  of  the  1956  Hungarian 
revolt  by  Soviet  troops  caused  most  of  these  dissenters  to  support 
the  Government's  rearmament  policy. 

The  institutional  life  of  the  soldier  is  oriented  toward  making 
him  a  part  of  the  community.  As  a  citizen  with  the  same  rights 
and  obligations  as  the  civilian,  specifically  set  forth  in  the  Soldiers' 
Law  of  April  1956,  he  has  come  a  long  way  toward  the  democratic 
concept  of  the  "citizen  in  uniform."  Military  discipline  is  enforced 
in  the  German  as  elsewhere,  but  it  is  carefully  restricted  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  dignity  of  the  individual;  the  old  authoritarian— 
sometimes  f  ear-inspired  obedience  has  been  replaced  by  a  system 
that  evokes  an  inner  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility. 

Recruitment  and  Conscription 

Personnel  for  the  armed  forces  is  procured  by  recruiting  volun 
teers  for  3-year  tours  in  the  army  or  4  years  in  the  air  force  or 
navy  and  by  conscription  for  1-year  service  in  either  the  army  or 
the  air  force. 
Procurement  of  Officers 

The  officers  of  the  Bundeswehr  above  the  grade  of  captain  have 
been  procured  almost  entirely  from  among  ex-Wehrmacht ^volun 
teers.  Lower  company-grade  officers-lieutenants  and  captains- 
are  obtained  primarily  through  officer-candidate  schools,  which 
train  high  school  and  university  graduates.  A  small  number  of 
junior  officers  have  advanced  through  officer-candidate  schools 
from  the  noncommissioned  officer  ranks.  Officer  candidates  go 
through  3  years  of  training,  after  which  they  are  appointed  second 
lieutenants  in  the  professional  officer  corps  ^aol«ATlfll 

Wehrmacht  veterans  now  in  the  Bundeswehr  include  professional 
officers  who  have  command  experience  to  the  field  army  level  as 
wdl  as  former  members  of  the  General  Staff,  xrihtay  theo 
reticians,  sad  experts  in  all  the  principal  military  operational  fields. 

The  Officer  Corps 

The  West  German  Government  has  taken  steps  to  P"«?^ 
Bundeswehr  officer  corps  from  reestablishing  itself  as  a  state 
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within  a  state"  as  did  the  officer  corps  of  the  Prusso-German  Im 
perial  Army  and  even  that  under  the  Weimar  Eepublic.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  avoid  selecting-  officers  from  a  limited  social 
strata  and  to  prevent  a  distinct  officer  class  from  forming. 

To  prevent  the  resurgence  of  militarism,  a  civilian  committee 
was  established  in  1955  by  the  Ministry  for  Defense  to  screen  all 
candidates  for  the  rank  of  colonel  and  above.  Known  Nazis  were 
refused  commissions.  In  addition,  all  veterans  of  the  Wehrmacht 
who  applied  for  commissions  in  the  Bundeswehr  had  to  show  a 
record  of  respectable  postwar  cilivian  work  and  prove  themselves 
politically  and  personally  responsible  citizens. 

In  creating  a  new  set  of  values  for  the  selection  of  officers,  the 
Government  rests  its  hopes  on  the  younger  generation  of  officers. 
Most  were  too  young  to  have  absorbed  permanently  the  old  Prus- 
sianism  or  Hitler's  later  Nazism;  as  a  rule,  they  have  served  as 
enlisted  men  and  have  subsequently  attended  officers'  training 
schools.  Among  the  new  values  instilled  in  the  officer  of  the 
Bundeswehr  are  those  of  complete  civilian  control  over  the  mili 
tary;  the  importance  of  leadership  based  on  an  inner  sense  of 
responsibility,  as  contrasted  with  the  old  hierarchic  principle  of 
arbitrary  leadership  based  on  social  class  and  the  caste  system; 
and  the  importance  of  teamplay.  The  foreign  term  "teamwork" 
has  reportedly  become  a  part  of  the  standard  German  military 
vocabulary. 

Before  1933,  officers  were  from  upper-class  backgrounds,  where 
as  the  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  came  from  the  peas 
antry  and  factory  workers.  But  the  division  is  now  much  less 
pronounced ;  the  cleavage  tends  to  be  more  a  matter  of  age  brackets. 
The  younger  groups,  officers  and  enlisted  men  alike,  tend  to  accept 
to  a  greater  degree  the  more  liberal,  democratic  system  patterned 
after  that  in  the  American  service.  They  appreciate  the  greater 
civil  guarantees  afforded  military  personnel  in  the  new  army,  the 
emphasis  on  teamwork  and  technological  training,  and  the  absence 
of  the  Kasernenhofton,  the  traditional  Prussian  drill-field  manner 
of  the  drill  sergeant. 

The  long  postwar  period  of  demilitarization  has  meant  that  the 
officers — particularly  in  the  lower  company  grades — and  senior 
noncommissioned  officers  who  returned  to  military  service  in  1956 
had  been  out  of  the  service  for  11  or  more  years.  These  officers  are 
therefore  considerably  overage,  out  of  physical  condition,  and  un 
trained  in  the  developments  in  military  science  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  As  a  result,  the  Bundeswehr  is  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  trained  young  noncommissioned  and  company-grade 
officers  for  military  instructors  and  small-unit  commanders.  It  is 
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to  fill  this  gap  that  the  long-term  volunteer  officer  program  was 
undertaken. 

Training 

The  Bundeswehr's  training  philosophy  has  been  summed  up  by 
Capt.  K.  Hermann  of  the  Ministry  for  Defense  as  follows: 

Modern  warfare  more  than  ever  before  calls  for  personalities  who  are 
capable  of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves.  To  preserve  and  to  por- 
mote  this  personality  of  the  soldier  will  be  one  of  the  major  duties  of  the 
future  instructor.  These  aspects  have  been  duly  considered  in  the  new 
training  programmes  by  reducing  on  the  one  hand  the  purely  formal 
"parade  ground"  drill  so  as  to  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  realistic 
combat  training.  .  .  .  Thus  the  time  schedule  for  basic  training  provides, 
for  instance,  for  187  hours  combat  training,  44  hours  sports,  33  hours 
"Innere  Fuhrung"  (self -motivation)  and  only  22  hours  formal  drill. 

Character  Guidance  and  Political  Enlightenment 

One  of  the  most  revolutionary  aspects  of  the  new  West  German 
Army  is  the  institution  known  as  Innere  Fuhrung,  a  combination 
of  character  guidance  and  political  enlightenment.  The  object  of 
this  program  is  to  prepare  the  soldier  to  withstand  the  blandish 
ments  of  Communist  or  other  enemy  propagandists  and  to  take 
personal  initiative  in  strengthening  the  democratic  ideal  of  the 
West  German  Government.  This  ensures  the  development  of  self- 
reliance  and  civic  mindedness  concurrently  with  the  development  of 
a  skilled  fighting  man.  Soldiers  are  encouraged  within  restrictions 
to  participate  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  They  may  not 
attend  political  meetings  in  uniform  but  are  permitted  to  vote. 
The  soldier  may  even  serve  in  political  office— on  a  leave-of-absence 
basis.  These  innovations  may  give  rise  to  contradictions  or  con 
flicts  of  interest— how  well  they  will  work  out,  only  the  test  of 
time  will  determine. 

The  soldier  is  taught  his  role  in  the  nation  and  to  recognize  and 
refute  subversive,  hostile  propaganda.  Political  indoctrination  in 
civics  and  current  events  is  given  to  the  members  of  each  unit  by  a 
unit  officer.  Good  citizenship  is  taught  through  informational 
activities,  off-duty  entertainment,  and  education.  Of  special  value 
to  the  individual  is  the  vocational  guidance  program,  which  is 
planned  to  help  the  trainee  prepare  himself  vocationally  for  civilian 
employment  upon  his  release  from  service.  _ 

The  introduction  of  new  methods  of  discipline  and  command  m 
the  new  West  German  armed  forces  is  beginning  to  demonstrate 
its  effectiveness  in  low  desertion  rates,  high  morale,  and  frequent 
requests  for  extension  of  military  service  by  individual  con- 
scriptees. 
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Reliability 
Loyalty 

Two  kinds  of  loyalty  must  be  considered  in  assessing  the  reliabil 
ity  of  the  West  German  axmed  forces  at  present — the  loyalty  of  the 
individual  soldier  to  the  Army  and  to  the  West  German  state  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  army  and  state  leadership  to  the  Western 
alliance. 

In  the  first  case,  it  can  be  stated  positively  that  the  soldier  is 
loyal  to  his  unit,  the  army,  and  the  state.  The  desertion  rate  from 
the  Bundeswehr  (West  German  armed  forces)  has  been  extremely 
low  despite  persistent  efforts  by  East  German  propagandists  to 
create  dissension  within  its  ranks  (see  ch.  25,  Propaganda) .  The 
possibility  of  a  resurgence  of  Nazism  or  extremist  militarism 
within  the  armed  forces  appears  to  be  remote.  The  swastika-daub 
ing  incidents  of  late  1959  and  early  1960  evinced  no  support  from 
the  former  Nazis  now  in  the  armed  forces  (see  ch.  24,  Subversive 
Potentialities).  Eegional  and  local  loyalties  neither  diminish  nor 
reinforce  significantly  overall  loyalty  to>  the  nation  or  state.  Class 
loyalties  are  being  subordinated  to  patriotism  through  the  intro 
duction  of  the  "citizen  in  unif  orm"  concept  which  has  largely  elim 
inated  former  class  distinctions  between  officers  and  men.  To  re 
inforce  loyalty  and  patriotism  Bundeswehr  policies  and  regulations 
are  aimed  at  developing  a  moral  commitment  to  the  ideals  of  free 
dom  and  law. 

The  concept  of  loyalty  is  enhanced  by  the  strong  adherence  to 
the  traditional  German  military  code  of  honor  reflected  in  the 
soldier's  oath  of  allegiance,  in  which  he  pledges  himself  to  defend 
the  fatherland  with  all  his  strength.  In  the  past,  desertion  or 
surrender  have  been  considered  analagous  to  cowardice  before  the 
enemy,  distaste  for  which  was  so  strongly  instilled  in  the  soldier 
that  during  World  War  II  many  of  those  who  did  surrender  felt 
constrained  to  rationalize  their  action  through  the  most  ingenious 
arguments  as  not  incompatible  with  the  soldier's  oath  in  order  not 
to  lose  their  self-respect  or  face  before  their  compatriots.  Training, 
indoctrination,  and  the  presence  of  many  ex-Wehrmacht  officers 
and  men  who  saw  frontline  action  in  World  War  II,  all  tend  to 
maintain  a  continued  strong  attachment  to  the  code  of  honor  in  the 
Bundeswehr. 

Most  leaders  of  West  Germany  are  loyal  to  the  Western  alliance 
and  believe  that  the  security  of  their  country  can  best  be  main 
tained  through  continued  close  ties  with  NATO.  There  are  signs, 
however,  that  some  men  in  influential  positions — including  Min 
ister  for  Defense  Strauss — believe  that  West  Germany  should 
stand  more  on  its  own  and  not  seek  its  security  entirely  under  the 
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umbrella  of  Western  unity  as  conceived  in  NATO  and  WEIL  They 
appear  to  be  stressing  the  building  up  of  the  territorial  forces— 
that  is,  those  Bundeswehr  units  not  assigned  to  NATO— and  seek 
ing  bases  and  storage  and  training  areas  outside  NATO.  Strauss' 
motivation  and  the  extent  to  which  his  views  are  shared  by  other 
leaders  are  not  known.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  important  segment 
of  West  German  leadership  has  any  thought  of  leaving  NATO. 

Morale 

Competent  foreign  observers  report  that  Bundeswehr  morale  is 
high  and  well  sustained.  The  quality  of  leadership,  quarters,  ra 
tions,  pay,  and  recreational  opportunities  combine  to  keep  the 
troops  content.  Constitutional  safeguards  of  the  soldier's  rights, 
as  a  citizen  and  as  a  person,  are  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  high  level  of  morale.  Well-planned  and  skillfully  conducted 
training,  in  most  cases,  under  the  supervision  of  U.S.  advisory  per 
sonnel,  also  has  contributed  heavily  to  the  morale  of  the  Bundes 
wehr.  Military  training  is  tough,  but  not  inhumane.  The  soldier  is 
made  aware  of  his  rights  as  well  as  his  duties. 

Vulnerability  to  Psychological  Warfare 

During  the  early  part  of  World  War  II,  German  soldiers  were  not 
particularly  susceptible  to  Allied  psychological  warfare  efforts. 
Many  Wehrmacht  soldiers  were  not  convinced  Nazis  and  sur 
rendered  relatively  easily  when  they  found  themselves  out  of  con 
tact  with  their  units  or  unable  to  continue  to  fight  effectively  be 
cause  of  a  lack  of  ammunition  or  support.  Particularly  among  the 
professional  troops,  however,  the  identification  between  surrender 
and  cowardice  was  difficult  for  the  Allied  propagandists  to  break 
down.  Even  the  anti-Nazi  professional  soldiers  fought  valiantly 
to  defend  their  fatherland  as  long  as  they  could  fight  effectively. 
When  the  German  defenses  began  to  crumble,  Allied  phychological 
warfare  began  to  make  itself  felt.  As  the  Wehrmacht  command 
structure  lost  its  effectiveness,  isolated  German  soldiers  accepted 
the  authority  of  Allied  commanders  and  used  the  surrender  passes 
signed  by  the  Allied  Supreme  Commander  to  obtain  prisoner-of- 
war  status.  In  cases  of  intact  units,  the  surrender  pattern  varied 
widely.  A  few  units  undertook  last-ditch  defense,  and  some  com 
manders  insisted  that  the  Allied  forces  fire  token  volleys  to  permit 
the  German  units  to  claim  that  they  had  surrendered  only  in 
extremis. 

The  Bundeswehr  has  never  been  subjected  to  psychological  war 
fare  under  combat  conditions.  The  Innere  Fiihrung  training  pro 
grams  and  political  indoctrination  are  aimed  at  reducing  the 
vulnerability  of  young  conscriptees  to  enemy  propaganda.  The 
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Bundeswehr  has  so  far  successfully  withstood  the  continuous  bom 
bardment  of  East  German  propaganda,  both  in  printed  form  and 
through  agents  provocateurs  (see  ch.  24,  Subversive  Potentiali 
ties;  ch.  25,  Propaganda). 

Services 
Arms  and  Equipment 

The  weapons  of  the  individual  serviceman  are  principally  from 
American  and  Allied  or  Wehrmacht  sources.  U.S.  M-l  rifles, 
Browning  and  German  MG-42  machineguns,  automatic  rifles  and 
pistols,  and  infantry  mortars  and  rocket  launchers  are  the  basic 
arms  of  the  Bundeswehr.  In  1959,  West  Germany  began  to  manu 
facture  an  infantry  rifle  and  a  machinegun. 

Heavier  weapons  such  as  artillery  and  tanks  are  of  American 
and  Wehrmacht  origin.  Recent  additions  are  the  U.S.  Army  Ajax, 
Hercules,  Nike,  and  Honest  John  rockets  for  antiaircraft  and 
ground  defense.  Armored  vehicles  such  as  the  M-47  and  M-39  are 
currently  furnished  from  American  sources. 

The  public  announcement  on  July  30,  1959,  by  Minister  for  De 
fense  Strauss  of  nuclear  weapon  armament  of  West  Germany  by 
1960,  with  army  units  organized  on  the  U.S.  Army  concept  and 
with  self-sufficient  brigades  of  3,000  to  4,000  men  armed  with 
conventional  weapons,  supported  by  divisional  multipurpose  nuclear 
weapons,  is  another  positive  morale  factor. 

Industrial  manufacturers  in  West  Germany  have  the  capability 
to  fabricate  items  for  the  Army.  The  following  extract  indicates 
ability  to  fabricate  heavy  ordnance : 

Five  Western  European  Allies—France,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium  and 
Holland — signed  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  recently  to  mass- 
produce  within  their  own  countries  the  Army-Raytheon-Hawk  Missile, 
soon  to  be  operational  with  American  troops.  Under  terms  of  the  agree 
ment,  the  NATO  nations  will  use  their  own  monies,  manpower  and  other 
production  facilities.  They  expect  to  produce  more  than  $400  million  of 
Hawks.  The  five  nations  will  pool  their  funds  to  finance  the  estimated 
$300  to  $500  million  program,  and  have  formed  a  managing  company, 
the  Societe  Europeane  de  Teleguidage. 

Foreign  Influence 

Foreign  influence  is  the  dominant  force  molding  the  military 
establishment  along  new  lines.  The  influence  of  the  Western  Allies, 
especially  the  United  States,  extends  to  all  aspects  of  West  German 
rearmament  and  in  effect  constitutes  a  system  of  step-by-step 
assistance  covering  the  attitudinal,  doctrinal,  organizational,  and 
logistical  concepts  in  all  echelons  of  the  military  establishment. 
Even  though  the  post- World  War  II  treaties  and  agreements  re 
strict  the  armaments  which  the  German  forces  may  possess — and 
limit  severely  those  that  may  be  manufactured  by  West  Germany 
— the  United  States  and  the  other  Western  forces  have  devoted 
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maximum  efforts  to  assure  the  most  effective  organization  within 
the  established  limits. 

Throughout  the  operation  of  the  program,  friendly  relations 
have  characterized  the  collaboration  between  the  German  armed 
forces  and  those  of  the  Allies.  Particularly  close  relations  exist 
between  the  U.S.  military  personnel  and  the  German  personnel; 
this  fact  has  been  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  program.  The 
principal  training  agency  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  is  the  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG) ;  its  members  have  the  mis 
sion  of  training  and  organizing  the  German  units  along  patterns 
which  take  into  account  the  tremendous  technological  developments 
in  the  military  field  since  World  War  II. 

Actually,  all  U.S.  units  and  headquarters  stationed  in  West  Ger 
many  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  new  West 
German  armed  forces  and  in  their  ideological  orientation  along 
U.S.  concepts.  Thus,  the  various  military  schools  and  training 
courses  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Army,  Europe  (USAREUR)  are 
attended  by  German  personnel  as  well  as  by  American.  Joint 
maneuvers  and  exercises  at  various  levels  not  only  promote  closer 
tactical  and  technical  uniformity  but  serve  also  to  give  German 
officers  and  men  close  observation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
democratic  concepts  of  the  American  system.  As  the  Germans 
have  come  to  know  the  Americans  better  and  have  observed  Amer 
ican  technical  efficiency,  they  have,  in  general,  developed  a  high 
regard  for  the  U.S.  forces. 

Cooperation  is  also  excellent  between  the  British  and  French 
forces  and  their  German  counterparts.  The  collaboration  in  a  com 
mon  armament  research  program  between  the  French  and  German 
military  establishments  indicates  the  close  cooperation  that  exists 
at  the  working  levels,  despite  disagreements  that  from  time  to 
time  mark  the  politicomilitary  deliberations  in  NATO. 

The  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  main 
tained  in  1960  the  equivalent  of  more  than  six  divisions  in  West 
Germany,  predominantly  U.S.  troops. 

Effectiveness 

The  Bundeswehr  has  built  rapidly  and  well.  Its  organization  is 
sound;  its  training  program  and  equipment  excellent.  Under  the 
guidance  of  American  advisers,  the  Bundeswehr  has  received 
training  and  testing  of  the  highest  caliber.  In  1959,  the  West 
German  Army  was  reorganized  to  create  highly  flexible  army 
formations  able  to  operate  independently  and  to  handle  both  con 
ventional  and  nuclear  weapons.  In  early  1960,  American  and 
German  troops  participated,  as  NATO  partners,  in  "Operation 
Winter  Shield,"  an  8-day  exercise  involving  60,000  soldiers  in 
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western  Europe's  biggest  ground  maneuver  of  the  year.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  major  units  of  the  West  German  Army  partici 
pated  in  a  NATO  exercise.  Bundeswehr  units  have  been  subjected 
to  inspection  and  direction  by  representatives  of  the  Allied  Supreme 
Commander  of  NATO  Forces — in  early  1960,  American  Gen.  Lauris 
Norstad. 

The  WEU  agreements  forbade  West  Germany  to  manufacture 
tanks,  heavy  guns,  naval  vessels  of  over  8,000  tons,  military  air 
craft,  or  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  warfare  weapons.  Re 
strictions  on  West  German  military  production  have  gradually  been 
eased,  and  West  German  industries  began  in  1959  to  produce  some 
light  arms,  motorized  equipment,  aircraft — including  jet  fighters 
— and  missiles,  under  American  licenses  and  in  cooperation  with 
American  firms.  Nuclear  warheads  can  be  distributed  to  Bundes 
wehr  units  within  NATO  only  by  the  American  Commander  acting 
under  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  of  early  1960,  the  Bundeswehr  was  still  heavily  dependent  on 
the  United  States  and  other  NATO  members  for  logistical  support. 
Military  food  supplies,  clothing  and  shelter  are  adequate,  but  weap 
ons  and  petroleum  would  have  to  be  imported  to  support  any  major 
West  German  military  effort.  NATO  plans  require  that  the 
Bundeswehr  maintain  a  90-day  reserve  of  ammunition,  gasoline,  oil 
and  lubricants,  and  other  critical  military  supplies.  West  German 
military  leaders  have  complained  to  NATO  that  they  have  storage 
facilities  for  only  12  days  combat  supplies  and  no  space  for  addi 
tional  stockpiling.  The  lack  of  adequate  space  for  storage  and 
training  facilities  has  been  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  fac 
ing  the  Bundeswehr.  Facilities  in  the  part  of  France  adjacent  to 
West  Germany  offer  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

EAST  GERMAN  ARMED  FORCES 
Origins  of  the  Present  Military  Establishment 

After  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union  set  about  at  once  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  establishment  of  a  Communist  government 
in  its  occupation  sector.  Since  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement 
prohibited  East  Germany  from  maintaining  regular  armed  forces, 
military-type  units  were  formed  within  the  People's  Police  (Volks- 
polizei).  Personnel  for  these  units  were  selected  and  organized  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  readily  and  rapidly  converted  to 
military  units. 

The  personnel  selected  for  them  consisted  of  Communists  of  long 
standing  with  some  military  experience ;  former  prisoners  of  war 
who  had  been  thoroughly  indoctrinated ;  recruits  from  Communist 
youth  groups ;  and  former  high-ranking  Wehrmacht  officers  who 
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had  been  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  had  been  converted  into 
Communists.  One  such  group  comprised  some  500  officers  of 
General  von  Paulus'  6th  Army  (captured  at  Staligrad),  who  were 
trained  in  Russia  before  the  war  was  over  to  become  the  nucleus 
of  the  Volkspolizei  and,  eventually,  of  the  National  People's  Army. 

The  military  police  units  were  trained  by  Soviet  officers  and  by 
German  officers  schooled  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1952,  the  police 
forces  were  strengthened,  and  Soviet  military  equipment  was 
issued  to  them.  They  were  renamed  Garrisoned  People's  Police 
(Kasernierte  Volkspolizei — KVP)  and  were  reorganized  along  mili 
tary  lines. 

In  early  1956,  the  armed  forces  was  formally  established  by  re- 
designating  the  KVP  as  the  National  People's  Army  (Nationale 
Volksarmee — NVA),  which  included  ground,  sea,  and  air  forces 
(Land-,  See-  und  Luftstreitkraf te) .  Since  June  1956,  it  has  been 
controlled  by  the  Ministry  for  National  Defense  (Ministerium  fur 
Nationale  Verteidigung) .  A  reorganization  of  the  Volksarmee  to 
increase  its  mechanized  and  armed  strength  was  completed  in  1957. 
The  Soviet  advisers  were  reduced  to  several  hundred  and  in  most 
instances  were  assigned  only  down  to  division  level. 

Military  Tradition  in  East  Germany  Since  1945 

Because  of  the  apathy  or  hatred  with  which  most  East  Germans 
regard  the  Soviet-imposed  Communist  regime,  the  Government  has 
had  difficulty  in  evoking  pride  in  and  acceptance  of  the  present 
armed  forces.  At  no  time  since  1945  has  there  been  any  widespread 
enthusiasm  to  don  the  uniform.  As  a  result,  the  present  East  Ger 
man  military  establishment  cannot  be  compared  in  discipline,  pride, 
or  esprit  de  corps  with  the  pre-World  War  II  German  Army.  The 
unwillingness  of  young  men  to  enter  the  Communist  military  serv 
ice  is  shown  in  the  high  proportion  of  military-age  males  among 
the  12,000  to  17,000  refuges  who  escape  every  month  from  East 
to  West  Germany.  The  proportion  increases  whenever  it  appears 
that  conscription  may  be  initiated.  From  time  to  time,  reliable 
reports  advise  of  numbers  of  actual  members  of  the  East  German 
Armed  Forces  and  police  among  the  refugees. 

Many  devices,  propagandistic  and  organizational,  have  been  em 
ployed  since  immediately  after  the  war  to  create  prestige  for  the 
armed  forces  and  to  raise  enthusiasm  for  military  service.  But 
there  has  been  no  rush  of  volunteers,  and  the  strength  of  the  forces 
has  been  maintained  in  part  through  pressure  on  youths  by  local 
Party  officials  and  youth  organizations  and  through  other  forms  of 
indirect  impressment.  The  regime's  efforts  have  been  more  suc 
cessful  among  the  members  of  the  Free  German  Youth  (Freie 
Deutsche  Jugend — FDJ) ,  whose  militant  communism  has  precondi- 
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tioned  them  to  seek  service  for  the  state.  The  theme  most  con 
sistently  played  upon  is  that  it  is  the  "sacred  duty"  of  the  Socialist 
citizen  to  defend  the  peace-loving  fatherland  against  the  "imperial 
ists"  and  "aggressors/' 

The  East  German  regime  had  no  scruples  against  enticing  former 
Wehrmacht  officers  into  the  Volksarmee.  According  to  press  re 
ports  of  May  1949,  of  a  group  of  1,500  staff  officers  in  grades  of 
major  up  to  general,  73  percent  were  former  members  of  the 
Wehrmacht,  and  40  percent  were  former  officers  of  the  Wehrmacht. 
By  early  1960,  however,  most  of  the  original  ex-Wehrmacht  officers 
in  the  higher  command  positions  of  the  Volksarmee  were  replaced 
by  non-Wehrmacht  Communists  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
though  some  ex-Wehrmacht  general  officers  still  hold  high  com 
mand  positions. 

Mission  and  Organization  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Volksarmee  is  to  defend  the  East  German 
territory  against  foreign  enemies  and  to  support  the  police  forces  in 
maintaining  internal  order  and  security.  The  second  mission  is  the 
most  important:  Its  purpose  is  to  assure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Communist  regime. 

The  regime  has  created  a  complex,  powerful  system  of  police 
forces  for  the  suppression  of  any  threats  by  individuals  or  groups 
against  the  state.  As  an  ultimate  guarantee,  the  regular  Armed 
Forces  are  organized,  selected,  and  trained  to  carry  out  armed 
subjugation  of  the  population  when  the  police  appear  incapable  of 
controlling  the  situation. 

A  third  mission  of  the  armed  forces  is  to  form  an  adjunct  to  the 
Soviet  armed  forces.  This  mission  governs  organization  and 
equipment.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  any 
satellite  to  possess  a  defense  establishment  in  which  ground,  air, 
and  naval  forces  form  a  balanced  whole  that  could  be  employed 
independently  of  the  Soviet  forces  in  the  furtherance  of  national 
policy.  Such  independence  could  compromise  overall  Soviet 
objectives. 

After  the  formation  of  NATO  by  the  Western  Powers,  the  Soviet 
Union  organized  the  satellites  into  a  military  alliance  (May  14, 
1955)  with  itself  as  the  directing  force  and  a  Soviet  marshal 
(Konev)  as  the  commander  of  all  the  military  forces  in  the  alli 
ance.  The  Warsaw  Pact,  as  it  is  called,  included  East  Germany, 
but  the  East  German  Armed  Forces  were  not  specifically  referred 
to  until  their  formal  establishment  in  January  1956. 

The  fundamental  pattern  on  which  the  East  German  and  other 
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satellite  forces  are  organized  is  characterized  by  a  preponderant 
ground  force,  capable  of  preserving  internal  order  in  time  of  peace 
and  of  assuring  the  security  of  Soviet  lines  of  communications 
throughout  the  national  territory  in  time  of  war.  Relatively  weak 
air  and  naval  establishments  enable  these  forces  only  to  support 
the  ground  force  in  its  mission  and  to  assist  their  powerful  Soviet 
counterparts  by  performing  local  air  and  coastal  missions  such  as 
reconnaissance,  patrolling,  and  mining. 

The  ground  forces  themselves  are  not  allowed  to  expand  their 
offensive  power  beyond  carefully  calculated  limits ;  operational  ex 
pansion  is  controlled  by  furnishing  only  such  materiel,  in  such 
quantities,  as  suits  the  Soviet  high  command.  Although  the  East 
German  Army  has  in  recent  years  been  consistently  favored  in  the 
matter  of  new  materiel  (tanks,  artillery,  armored  personnel  car 
riers,  and  so  on)  and  has  often  been  supplied  new  models  before 
they  appear  in  other  satellite  armies,  just  enough  materiel  is  fur 
nished  to  be  adequate  for  training  the  existing  forces.  Even  the 
relatively  modest  expansion  in  manpower  in  case  of  mobilization 
is  dependent  on  Soviet  supply  of  arms  and  equipment  for  its 
realization. 

In  their  essential  aspects,  therefore,  the  missions  of  the  armed 
forces  are  defensive  and  are  designed  to  perform  internal  tasks 
for  the  Soviet  forces.  By  all  indications,  the  Volksarmee  has 
learned  its  function  sufficiently  well  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  con 
fidence  that  it  will  act  as  a  faithful  and  effective  instrument  under 
normal  circumstances. 

Strength 

As  of  early  1960,  it  was  estimated  that  the  Volksarmee  num 
bered  about  111,000  men.  Of  these,  about  90,000  were  in  the 
ground  force,  11,000  in  the  air  force,  and  10,000  in  the  navy.  Sup 
plementing  these  regular  military  forces  were  over  35,000  border 
police,  armed  with  tanks  and  antitank  guns,  and  15,000  alert  police 
(see  ch.  22,  Public  Order  and  Safety) . 

The  ground  force  was  organized  into  two  army  corps — the  Corps 
Nord  at  Neubrandenburg  and  the  Corps  Sud  at  Leipzig— subordi 
nate  to  the  General  Headquarters  (GHQ)  at  Strausberg,  just  out 
side  East  Berlin.  One  mechanized  infantry  division  was  directly 
subordinated  to  the  GHQ;  two  mechanized  infantry  divisions  and 
one  tank  division,  to  each  of  the  army  corps.  In  addition  to  the 
two  military  district  associated  for  administrative  purposes  with 
the  army  corps  headquarters,  three  other  military  districts  exist 
on  paper  but  have  no  troops  attached  to  them.  The  army's  Soviet- 
supplied  equipment  includes  heavy  artillery  and  heavy  and  medium 
tanks. 
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The  air  force  headquarters  are  located  at  Cottbus;  four  air  divi 
sions  subordinate  to  it  are  located  at  Cottbus,  Drewitz,  Bautzen, 
and  Guben — all  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  East  Germany.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  supplied  the  air  force  with  MIG-15's,  -17's,  and 
-19's. 

The  navy  headquarters  are  at  Rostock.  The  navy  operates  only 
light  craft  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  addition,  it  is  responsible  for 
coastal  defense. 

Organization 

The  East  German  armed  forces  is  a  single,  unified  military  es 
tablishment  under  the  control  and  administration  of  the  Minister 
for  National  Defense.  The  Minister  is  assisted  by  a  First  Deputy 
Minister  who  is  also  Chief  of  the  Main  (or  General)  Staff;  di 
rectly  subordinate  to  him  are  the  three  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  co 
equal  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces.  The  militarized  State  Security 
Police,  Border  Police,  and  Alert  Police  are  controlled  and  admin 
istered  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  but  under  emergency  situa 
tions  would  in  effect  form  an  adjunct  to  the  regular  armed  forces. 

In  actual  practice,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  East  German 
Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party  (Sozialistische  Einheitspartei 
Deutschlands — SED)  runs  the  Government,  and,  since  it  is  an 
instrument  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  ultimate  authority  is 
exercised  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  all  important  areas  of  policy, 
particularly  in  defense  matters  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics) . 

Defense  Budget 

The  defense  costs  before  1956  cannot  be  determined.  From  1956 
on,  military  budget  figures  have  been  released,  but  they  cannot  be 
accepted  at  face  value  since  they  do  not  reflect  the  true  expendi 
tures  for  all  defense  activities.  The  military  budget  for  the  calen 
dar  year  1959  was  about  $240  million  at  the  official  exchange  rate, 
or  about  2.1  percent  of  the  total  budget.  Among  other  important 
programs  which  are  not  determinable  from  the  budget  are  some 
aspects  of  procurement,  defense  construction,  and  research  and 
development,  which  are  hidden  in  other  budgets. 

Little  information  is  available  concerning  the  procedure  for 
drafting,  submitting,  and  approving  the  defense  budget.  It  can  be 
assumed,  however,  that  as  in  the  other  satellite  countries,  the  Gen 
eral  Staff  of  the  Volksarmee  prepares  the  budget,  which  is  then 
reviewed  at  the  Ministry  for  National  Defense  level,  with  the 
collaboration  of  other  affected  ministries  and  agencies  to  assure 
its  conformity  with  national  economic  plans.  In  view  of  the  com 
plete  identification  between  the  top  governmental  officials  and  or 
gans  and  the  Party  high  command,  the  conformity  of  the  military 
budget  and  plans  with  Party  political  objectives  is  assured.  Pass- 
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age  by  the  legislature,  the  People's  Chamber  (Volkskammer) ,  is 
undoubtedly  merely  a  formality,  before  the  budget  is  signed  and 
promulgated  by  the  Minister  President  (Premier) .  The  general 
characteristics  of  the  budget  must  meet  with  Soviet  approval;  its 
military  provisions  are  to  a  large  degree  dictated  by  the  Soviet 
military  mission,  which  deals  directly  with  the  Ministry  of  Na 
tional  Defense. 

Communist  Party  Control 

The  Communist  regime  considers  the  armed  forces  and  particu 
larly  the  army  as  the  "most  important  material  force  within  the 
State."  Political  reliability  of  the  armed  forces  is  required  for  na 
tional  survival  since  East  Germany  rests  upon  a  political  structure 
based  upon  Party  power  and  totalitarian  methods  of  control.  The 
Volksarmee  is  the  basic  power  apparatus  extension  of  the  Party. 
The  regime  is  making  a  determined  effort  to  ensure  the  political 
reliability  of  the  armed  forces  and  to  use  the  control  which  mem 
bership  in  the  armed  forces  gives  over  the  individual  to  develop 
active  support  for  the  communist  ideology  among  the  mass  of 
young  men. 

The  Volksarmee  is  an  instrument  of  the  SED,  and  as  such  Party 
control  over  it  is  unquestioned.  Military  doctrine  and  policy  stems 
from  the  Party  Politburo,  which  transmits  directives  from  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  and  Soviet  Army  leaders. 

The  close  identification  between  the  top  military  leaders  and  the 
political  leaders  in  the  Government  and  the  Party  guards  against 
the  possibility  of  the  development  of  a  military  threat  to  the  re 
gime.  Although  many  former  Nazi  officers  have  been  integrated 
into  the  Volksarmee,  their  previous  anti-Communist  militancy  is 
apparently  not  a  source  of  anxiety  to  either  Party  or  Government. 

All  the  leading  positions  within  the  Armed  Forces  are  held  by 
high-ranking  Communists,  many  of  whom  have  been  trained  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Their  identification  with  the  system  has  been 
further  strengthened  by  the  material  benefits  and  honors  accorded 
them.  High  military  officers  live  on  a  standard  well  above  most 
of  the  civilian  professional  men.  Similarly,  among  the  lower  rank 
ing  officers  the  pay  and  other  emoluments  are  well  above  those  of 
most  of  the  population.  Thus,  everything  the  military  leaders 
have  they  owe  to  the  system ;  the  probability  that  they  would  risk 
jeopardizing  their  position  by  opposing  the  political  leadership 
under  ordinary  conditions  is  remote. 

Communist  political  affairs  officers  infiltrate  every  military  unit 
to  indoctrinate  and  propagandize  the  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
Communist  security  officers  have  their  secret  agent  networks  in 
every  unit  to  check  on  the  political  reliability  of  the  military  per- 
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sonnel.  Periodic  purges  of  unreliable  elements  help  maintain  Party 
control. 

Indoctrination  of  prospective  armed  force  personnel  starts  in 
early  childhood  with  membership  in  the  Communist-controlled  Pio^ 
niere  (an  organization  for  very  young  boys  and  girls),  the  FDJ, 
and  the  Gessellschaft  fur  Sport  and  Technik  (Association  for 
Sports  and  Technology — GST) .  The  young  people  in  these  organi 
zations  are  subjected  to  political  indoctrination  and  given  para 
military  training.  They  are  put  under  considerable  pressure  to 
volunteer  for  service  in  the  armed  forces  shortly  after  completing 
their  formal  education  but  before  entering  a  university. 

In  the  armed  forces,  the  indoctrination  of  recruits  continues 
through  the  establishment  of  SED  and  FDJ  units  and  through 
formal  indoctrination  courses  and  propaganda  conducted  by  Party- 
controlled  political  affairs  officers.  The  reliability  of  the  individual 
is  constantly  checked  by  a  ubiquitous  Party  security  apparatus. 

Through  these  means,  the  regime  has  succeeded  in  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  possibility  of  espionage  and  sabotage  within  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  has  not,  however,  gained  the  active  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  military  personnel.  The  East  German  armed 
forces  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  highly  politically  reliable. 
The  Soviet  armed  forces  would  not  be  able  to  count  on  active  East 
German  military  support  in  any  war  with  the  West. 

Soviet  Armed  Farces  in  East  Germany 

As  of  mid-1959,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  20  Soviet 
divisions  with  a  total  of  about  400,000  men  stationed  in  East 
Germany.  These  were  equipped  with  a  total  of  7,500  tanks,  8,000 
artillery  pieces,  and  800  fighter  aircraft.  They  are  confined  largely 
to  their  barracks  areas  and  mingle  little  with  the  German  popu 
lation. 

In  addition,  Soviet  advisers  are  believed  to  continue  to  operate 
at  the  division  level  and  above,  despite  published  reports  in  1956 
that  all  Soviet  advisers  were  being  removed  from  East  German 
forces.  Soviet  advisers,  who  at  one  time  were  attached  to  all  units 
of  battalion  strength  and  larger  aroused  considerable  resentment 
among  the  German  troops,  who  referred  to  them  depreciatingly  as 
"Sovietniks,"  It  is  reported  that  working  relations  between  the 
two  groups  have  improved  since. 

Quality  and  Source  of  Manpower 
Strengths  and  Weaknesses 

Of  the  17.5  million  total  population  of  East  Germany  as  of  April 
1958,  about  3.5  million  were  men  between  the  ages  of  15  and  49. 
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The  availability  of  military  manpower  is  reduced  by  the  flight  to 
West  Germany  of  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  below  25  years 
of  age  each  year.  It  is  estimated  that  a  little  over  half  of  the  East 
German  refugees — which  have  averaged  about  200,000  a  year  dur 
ing  the  past  decade— have  been  in  this  category  (see  ch.  3,  Geog 
raphy  and  Population) . 

The  quality  of  manpower  available  to  the  Volksarmee  is  gener 
ally  similar  to  that  available  to  the  Bundeswher.  Many  East  Ger 
man  youths  are  reported,  however,  to  be  latently  anti-Communist 
and  therefore  of  questionable  political  reliability.  The  forced  par 
ticipation  of  most  young  East  Germans  in  various  mass  organiza 
tions,  many  of  which  have  paramilitary  functions,  makes  them  bet 
ter  prepared  for  military  service. 

Procurement 

East  Germany  is  the  only  member  of  the  Soviet  bloc  which  does 
not  employ  military  conscription.  The  Law  for  the  Supplementa 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  September  26,  1955,  lays  the  legal  basis 
for  future  conscription.  As  of  late  1959,  however,  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  political  expediency  have  caused  the  regime  to  avoid 
conscription  and  to  depend  instead  on  informal  political  and  eco 
nomic  pressure  to  obtain  sufficient  "volunteers."  The  East  German 
press  has  admitted — and  in  a  number  of  cases  has  criticized — the 
pressures  placed  by  local  government  authorities  on  young  men  to 
enter  the  service  by  threats  of  the  loss  of  opportunities  for  pro 
fessional  advancement  or  for  admission  to  universities. 

As  part  of  its  close  control  over  the  armed  forces,  the  SED 
assumes  responsibility  for  recruitment.  It  establishes  quotas  levied 
against  each  administrative  unit  of  East  Germany  and  conducts 
enlistment  propaganda  campaigns  in  the  Communist-controlled 
mass  organizations,  such  as  the  FDJ,  sports  groups,  schools,  and 
factories.  Recruitment  headquarters  established  in  each  county 
(Kreis)  and  district  (Bezirk)  work  with  the  Party  officials  to 
prepare  recruitment  lists  and  maintain  lists  of  eligible  youths  in 
their  jurisdiction. 

The  original  nucleus  of  the  officer  and  noncommissioned  officer 
corps  of  the  Volksarmee  was  obtained  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Garrisoned  People's  Police,  created  by  the  Soviet  occupa 
tion  forces  immediately  after  World  War  II  and  trained  and  armed 
to  act  as  a  disguised  military  arm  of  the  East  German  Communist 
regime.  Most  of  these  officers  had  been  members  of  the  Wehr- 
macht,  and  the  senior  officers  had  been  trained  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  were  chosen  for  their  political  reliability  to  the  Com 
munist  cause. 

Since  its  creation  in  1956,  the  Volksarmee  has  developed  an 
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officer-candidate  school  program  as  the  primary  means  of  obtain 
ing  officers.  As  this  program  has  developed,  the  Wehrmacht  vet 
erans  officers  have  gradually  been  weeded  out  of  the  Volksarmee. 
As  of  late  1959,  less  than  half  of  the  officers  of  the  Volksarmee 
were  Wehrmacht  veterans.  The  tendency  has  been  to  appoint 
leading  Communist  officials  as  generals  in  the  Volksarmee,  despite 
their  lack  of  military  training.  Oldtime  Communists,  particularly 
those  who  fought  with  the  Communist  units  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  fill  most  of  the  leading  positions  in  the  Volksarmee. 

The  officer  corps  in  the  Volksarmee  is  considered  to  be  highly 
competent,  well  trained,  and  generally  loyal  to  the  Communist 
regime  of  East  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  regime  has 
suppressed  the  traditional  class  differences  between  officers  and 
men  by  choosing  its  officer  corps  largely  from  among  the  working 
classes,  by  intensive  political  screening  and  indoctrination,  and  by 
requiring  every  officer  to  serve  1  month  out  of  every  year  as  an 
enlisted  man. 

In  common  with  practice  in  all  Communist  armed  forces,  the 
Volksarmee  officer  corps  is  divided  between  command  officers  and 
political  officers.  In  many  cases  the  political  officer — whose  re 
sponsibility  is  to  maintain  Communist  Party  control  and  influence 
in  the  various  military  units — has  been  known  to  interfere  with 
the  command  responsibilities. 

Training 
Scope  and  Quality 

The  Volksarmee  exists  primarily  as  a  training  vehicle  for  many 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  and  for  large  groups  of 
politically  indoctrinated,  trained  combat  leaders,  who  in  time  of 
war  would  command  the  mass  armies  to  be  raised  by  conscription. 
Trainees  are  required  to  .serve  2  years  active  military  duty,  includ 
ing  the  basic  and  advanced  individual  training  period. 

The  Volksarmee  reflects  to  a  marked  degree  Soviet  influence  in 
its  military  training.  It  is  dedicated  to  Soviet  Communist  ideology 
and  adheres  to  Soviet  military  doctrine.  Some  general  and  senior 
field-grade  officers  have  attended  Soviet  advanced  staff  colleges 
in  the  Soviet  Union  proper.  Up  through  the  rank  of  colonel,  Volks 
armee  career  officers  may  attend  by  selection  a  course  at  one  of 
the  Volksarmee  staff  schools. 

Preinduction  Training  and  Paramilitary  Organization 

Preinduction  military  training  and  political  indoctrination  of 
youth  is  well  conducted  in  East  Germany.  German  Democratic 
Republic  President  Wilhelm  Pieck  has  called  on  all  young  Germans 
to  become  trained  in  firearms  and  military  sciences  in  order  to  sup- 
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port  the  Volksarmee.  Large  numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
are  given  basic  military  training  and  physical  conditioning 
through  the  FDJ  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

The  Society  for  Sport  and  Technology  (GST)  has  been  created, 
under  the  control  of  military  instructors  placed  on  special  assign 
ment  from  the  Volksarmee,  to  prepare  and  train  young  men  of 
military  age  to  become  cadre  members  for  the  army,  air  force,  and 
navy. 

Political  Indoctrination 

Political  indoctrination  in  the  Volksarmee  includes  intensive 
education  of  all  military  personnel  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
communism  and  intellectual  preparation  for  the  "eventual  class 
war."  Political  officers  are  assigned  to  each  unit,  and,  although 
they  do  not  command,  as  representatives  of  the  Party,  they  exert 
considerable  influence  upon  the  decisions  of  the  commander.  There 
is  no  apparent  rupture  between  military  and  the  political  officers; 
their  relations  are  seemingly  amicable  and  strictly  professional 
The  leaders  of  East  Germany  believe  that  through  political  and 
ideological  indoctrination  of  the  soldier  will  help  to  ensure  success 
in  battle.  Indoctrination  is  a  continuous,  omnipresent,  type  of  op 
eration — even  to  the  point  of  battlefield  political  briefing  of  troops 
just  before  their  "jumpoff"  in  an  attack. 

Reliability 
Loyalty 

In  the  East  German  armed  forces,  the  important  question  is  the 
loyalty  of  the  individual  soldier  to  the  Communist  regime.  The 
Communists  have  succeeded,  through  intensive  political  indoc 
trination,  stern  discipline,  close  control  by  Party  representatives, 
and  surveillance  by  ubiquitous  secret  police,  in  developing  a  highly 
disciplined  army  in  which  the  individual  soldier  is  obedient  and, 
at  least  under  present  circumstances,  loyal  to  his  unit  or  to  the 
army.  The  desertion  rate  from  the  Armed  Forces  is  low.  In  addi 
tion  to  loyalty  to  the  state,  which  East  Germany  can  gain  from  its 
troops  with  only  slightly  more  difficulty  than  can  West  Germany, 
the  regime  is  working  to  obtain  the  individual's  loyalty  to  the 
Communist  Party  and  its  ideology.  This  has  run  into  considerably 
more  resistance,  although,  because  of  the  intensity  of  the  political 
indoctrination  and  because  of  the  privileged  position  they  enjoy, 
members  of  the  Volksarmee  are  generally  stronger  supporters  of 
the  regime  than  is  any  other  segment  of  the  population.  The 
discipline  loyalty  achieved  by  heavy  Party  pressures  tends  to  dis 
appear,  however,  in  the  absence  of  immediate  Party  supervision. 

To  an  increasing  degree  it  appears  that  soldiers  influenced  by 
propaganda  return  from  their  2-year  military  tours  as  active  sup- 
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porters  of  the  regime,  but  it  is  impossible  to  assess  their  loyalty 
to  the  regime  in  times  of  stress.  The  loyalty  of  the  army's  leaders 
to  the  Communist  regime  and  of  the  East  German  leaders  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  unquestioned  and  unquestioning. 

The  integration  of  the  East  German  armed  forces  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  led  by  the  Soviet  Union  both  strengthens  and  weakens  the 
loyalty  of  the  soldier  to  the  East  German  state.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  gives  him  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  powerful  international 
military  force;  on  the  other  it  makes  obvious  the  subservience  of 
East  Germany  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  runs  counter  to  the 
strong  undercurrent  of  German  nationalism  and  traditional  anti- 
Slavic  attitudes  (see  ch.  18,  Attitudes  and  Reactions  of  the  People) . 

Morale 

The  morale  of  most  units  of  the  Volksarmee  is  good.  Its  quality 
should  further  improve  since  the  passage  of  time  tends  to  develop 
individual  and  collective  resignation,  on  the  part  of  the  East  Ger 
mans,  to  the  fact  of  longtime  Communist  domination  and  control. 
There  was  a  tendency  in  early  1960  among  East  Germans  to  be 
lieve  that  the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  the  West  might  be  their 
future  hope,  regardless  of  whether  such  a  situation  is  liked  or  not. 
As  a  result,  there  is  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  some  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  Communists.  This  attitude  will  be  reflected 
in  higher  morale  within  the  East  German  military  service. 

Vulnerability  to  Psychological  Warfare 

The  veterans  of  the  World  War  II  Wehrmacht  now  serving  in 
the  Volksarmee,  shared  the  same  exposure  to  psychological  warfare 
as  did  the  veterans  of  the  Bundeswehr.  Members  of  the  new  gen 
eration  are  untried  in  war.  However,  even  they  possess  a  high 
degree  of  potential  resistance  to  psychological  warfare,  because  of 
the  intensive  political  indoctrination  received  by  every  man. 

How  well  the  present-day  political  indoctrination  of  East  Ger 
mans  will  survive  the  test  of  combat  cannot  be  determined  at  this 
time.  World  War  II  experience  showed  that  the  most  effective 
Allied  propaganda  appealed  to  the  soldier's  desire  for  survival.  As 
long  as  his  military  unit  remained  under  effective  leadership  and 
had  some  hope  of  victory,  appeals  based  on  the  revelations  of  the 
moral  wrongness  of  Nazism  had  little  effect. 

Arms  and  Equipment 

The  East  German  Armed  Forces  are  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  major  items  of  military  equipment. 
Soviet  weapons  and  equipment  are  regulation  issue  for  the  Volks 
armee.  The  equipment  is  good,  and,  though  not  all  of  the  latest 
types,  it  is  adequate  for  training.  It  includes  heavy  artillery  and 
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JS-1  and  -II  (heavy)  and  T-54  (medium)  tanks.  Nuclear  weap 
ons  have  not  been  noted  as  yet  among  the  equipment  furnished  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  most  modern  Soviet  weapons,  planes,  and 
armored  cars  are  not  furnished  in  usable  quantities.  In  view  of 
this  situation  concerning  conventional  weapons  and  equipment,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  Volksarmee  will,  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
receive  nuclear  weapons  from  the  Soviet  stockpile.  Some  Volks 
armee  officers  have  received  nuclear-warfare  schooling  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  East  German  industrial  complex  is  capable  of  producing  all 
the  equipment  required  for  conventional  warfare,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  conversion  to  military  production  is  planned.  Nu 
clear  weapon  production  capability  for  atomic  war  cannot  be 
assessed  at  this  time  (see  ch.  29,  Industrial  Potential) . 

Under  present  conditions  the  East  German  agricultural  collec 
tives  can  support  the  Volksarmee  with  food  and  clothing.  In  event 
of  an  emergency,  other  satellites  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
to  supplement  the  available  resources  of  food  and  clothing,  for 
both  military  and  civil  consumption  (see  ch.  28,  Agricultural 
Potential) . 

Adequate  storage  space  is  available  in  the  adjacent  satellite 
nations  or  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Machine-tractor  stations  can  be 
sequestered  for  materiel  and  sites,  and  organized  factory  fighting 
units  can  be  called  on  to  supply  reserve  manpower  and  materiel. 

Effectiveness 

The  East  German  military  establishment  is  rated  by  Western 
observers  as  the  best  satellite  armed  force.  The  organization, 
training,  and  leadership,  particularly  in  the  units  below  regimental 
level,  of  the  Volksarmee  are  excellent. 

Their  effectiveness  in  the  event  of  nonnuclear  or  conventional 
war  seems  assured.  Their  ability  to  wage  nuclear  warfare  cannot 
be  determined  at  this  time.  Numbers  of  East  German  officers  and 
men  have  been  trained,  however,  in  atomic  warfare  indoctrination 
courses  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  East  Germany. 
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